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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


Tub  PrusBian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the  g:reat  Earopean 
Btates,  but  in  population  and  in  revenue  the  fifth  amongst  them,  and 
in  art,  science,  end  civilization  entitled  to  the  tliird,  if  not  the  second 
place,  sprang  from  an  humble  origin.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  marquiaate  of  Brandenburg  was  bestowed  by 
the  Emperor  Sigiamund  on  the  hoble  family  of  Hohenzollem.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  that  family  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  obtained  from  the  King  of  Poland 
the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Even  after  this  accession  of 
territory,  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  hardly  ranked  with 
the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavuria.  The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was, 
for  the  most  part,  sterile.  Even  around  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  around  Potsdam,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Mar- 
graves, the  country  was  a  desert.  In  some  tracts  the  deep  sand  could 
with  difficulty  be  forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of 
rye  and  oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient  forests,  from  which  the 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  had  descended  on  the  Danube,  re- 
mained untouched  bv  the  hand  of  man.  Where  the  soil  was  rich  it 
was  generally  marshy,  and  its  insalubrity  repelled  the  cultivators 
whom  its  fertility  attracted.  Frederick  vVilliam,  called  the  Qreat 
Elector,  was  the  prince  to  whose  ))olicy  his  successors  have  agreed  to 
ascribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  sev- 
eral valuable  possessions,  and  among  them  the  rich  city  and  district 
of  Magdeburg ;  and  he  left  to  liis  son  Frederick  a  principality  as  con- 
siderable as  any  which  was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Frederick  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Ostentatious  and  pro- 
fuse, negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his  high  duties,  insatiably  ' 
eager  for  frivolous  distinctions,  he  added  notliing  to  the  real  weight 
of  the  State  which  he  governed  ;  but  he  gained  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  the  title  of  king.  In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this  new  dig- 
nity. He  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo  all  the  mortifications  whi^ 
fall  to  the  lot  of  ambitious  upstarts.  Compared  with  the  other 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  resembling  that  which  a 
Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had  bought  a  title,  would  make  in  the 
company  of  Peers  whose  ancestors  had  been  attainted  for  treasoa 
against  the  Plantagenets. 
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2  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

The  enyy  of  the  class  which  he  quitted,  and  the  civil  scorn  of  tho 
class  into  which  he  intruded  himself,  were  marked  in  very  sigfnificant 
ways.  The  elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to  acknowle  Ige  tlie  new 
majesty.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on  liis  brother  king  with 
an  air  not  unlike  that  with  which  the  count  in  Moliere's  play  regards 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mummery  of  iieing  made  a 
gentleman.  Austria  exacted  larg^  sacrifico  in  return  for  her  recogni- 
tion, and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederick  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  William,  a  prince 
who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  some  talents  for  administration, 
but  whoso  character  was  disfigured  by  the  most  odious  vices,  and 
whose  eccentricities  were  such  as  had  never  been  seen  out  of  a  mad- 
house. He  was  exact  and  diligent  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
he  was  the  first  who  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a 
place  among  the  European  powers,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her 
extent  and  population,  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organization. 
Strict  economy  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace  establishment  of  sixty 
thousand  troops.  These  troops  were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  placed  beside  them,  the  household  regiments  of  Versailles  and 
St.  James  would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad.  The  master  of 
such  a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded  by  all  his  neighbors  as  a  for- 
midable enemy  and  a  valuable  ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederick  William  was  so  ill-regulated  that  all  his 
inclinations  became  passions,  and  all  his  passions  partook  of  the  char- 
acter of  moral  and  intellectual  disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated 
into  sordid  avaric  \  His  taste  for  military  pomp  and  order  became  a 
mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for  tulips.  While  the  en- 
voys of  the  oouit  of  Berlin  werj  in  a  state  of  such  squalid  poverty  as 
moved  the  laughter  of  foreign  capitals — while  the  food  of  the  royal 
family  was  so  bad  tliat  even  hunger  loathed  it — no  price  was  thought 
too  extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  Tho  ambition  of  the  king  was  to 
form  a  brigade  of  giants,  and  every  country  was  ransacked  by  his 
agents  for  men  above  the  ordinary  stature.  These  researches  were 
not  confined  to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in 
the  bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could  escape  the  crimps 
of  Frederick  William.  One  Irishman  more  than  seven  feet  high,  who 
was  picked  up  in  London  hy  ihe  Prussian  ambassador,  received  a 
bounty  of  nearly  £1,800  sterling — very  much  more  than  tho  ambas- 
sador's salary.  This  extravagance  was  the  more  absurd  because  « 
stout  youth  of  five  feet  eight,  wlio  might  have  been  procured  for  a 
few  dollars,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  much  more  valuable 
soldier.  But  to  Frederick  William  thi^hugo  Irishman  was  what  a 
brass   Otho  or  a  Vinegar   Bible  is  to  a  collector  of  a  different  kind.* 

•  Carlylo  thn«  describes  the  Potsdam  Regiment :— '*  A  Potsdam  Oiant  Regiment, 
inch  an  tho  world  never  mw  before  or  smce.  'iliree  Battalions  of  tkcm— two  al> 
\rtiYn  b«re  at  Potsdara  doine  formal  lifo-fniard  dntj,  the  third  at  BraDdeDbarg  on 
drill,  800  to  ihe  Batalllon— 2,400  tons  of  Anak  in  all.    Sublime  enon^h,  hn^ely  per- 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  tliougli  the  main  end  of  Frederick  William's 
administration  was  to  have  a  military  force,  though  his  reiffn  fonns 
on  iiuportant  epoch  in  the  history  of  military  discipline,  and  thoogh 
liis  dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  military  display,  he  was  yet  one 
of  the  most  pacific  of  princes.  We  are  afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war 
wsa  not  the  eifect  of  humanitv,  but  was  merely  one  of  his  thousand 
whims.  Uis  feeling  about  Lis  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  n 
miser's  feeling  about  his  money.  He  loved  to  collect  them,  to  count 
them,  to  see  them  increase,  but  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
break  in  upon  the  precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to  some  futuro 
time  when  his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive  hostile  infantry  be- 
fore them  like  sheep.  Bat  this  future  time  was  alwa3rs  receding,  and 
it  is  probable  that  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  thirty  years  his  su- 
perb army  would  never  have  seen  any  harder  service  than  a  sham 
figlit  in  the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the  great  military  means  which 
ho  had  collected  were  destined  to  be  employed  by  a  spirit  far  more 
daring  and  inventive  than  his  own. 

Frederick,  sumamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederick  William,  was 
bom  in  January,  1712.  It  may  safely  be  pronounced  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  a  strong  and  sharp  anaerstanding,'  and  a  rare  firm- 
ness of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  his 
character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  na- 
ture or  to  the  strange  training  which  he  underwent.  The  history  of 
Lis  boyhood  is  painfully  interesting.  Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish  work- 
house, Smike  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  were  petted  children  when  compared 
with  this  wretched  heir-apnarent  of  a  crown.  The  nature  of  Freder- 
ick William  was  hard  aud  bod,  and  the  liabit  of  exercising  arbitrary 
|wwer  had  made  him  frightfully  savage.     His  rage  constantly  vented 

feet  to  the  royal  eje,  inch  a  mass  of  shining  giants,  in  their  long-drawn  regnlarltles 
and  matbeinatical  nuuioeavrings,  like  some  streak  of  Promethean  Ughtnlng,  nsalized 
here  at  last  in  the  Tal.;ar  dusk  of  thingn. 

**  Tmly  they  are  men  supreme  In  olscipllne,  in  beauty  of  equipment,  and  the 
■hortest  man  of  them  rises.  I  think,  toward  eeTen  feet ;  s.>me  are  nearly  nine  feet 
high.  Men  from  all  countries  ;  a  hundred  and  odd  come  annually,  as  we  saw,  from 
Soaaia— •  verr  ptecious  windfall ;  the  rest  have  been  collocted,  olmped,  purchased 
oat  of  erety  Buropean  country  at  enormous  ex  ense,  not  to  speak  of  oUier  trouble 
to  His  Majieir.  James  Kirkman,  an  Irish  recruit  of  sood  inches,  cost  him  £1,200 
before  he  could  be  eoc  inveigled,  shipped,  and  brougnt  safe  to  hand.  The  docu- 
ments are  yet  inensteoce;  and  1  he  portrait  of  this  Irish  fellow-citizen  himself, 
who  Is  by  no  means  a  beautiful  man.  Indeed,  they  are  all  portrayed— all  the  pri- 
vates of  this  distinguished  Beglment  are,  if  anybody  cared  to  look  at  them.  *  Rc- 
divaooff  from  Moscow*  seems  of  flur  better  bone  than  Kirkman,  thon(>b  still  more 
stoUd  of  aspect.  One  Bohmann,  a  bom  Prusaian,  was  so  tall  vou  eould  not,  though 
Ton  yourself  taB,  touch  bis  bare  crown  with  your  hand ;  August  the  Strong  of  Poland 
tried  on  one  occasion  and  could  not  Before  Hohmann  turned  up,  there  had  been 
'Jooaa,  the  Norwe^an  Blacksmith,*  also  a  dreadfully  tall  monster.  Qisnt  *  Mac- 
doll  *— who  was  to  be  married,  no  consent  asked  on  eUAer  side,  to  the  tall  young 
voflnan,  which  latter  tamed  out  to  be  a  decrepit  old  woman  fall  Jest-fiooks  know  the 
■ytht—he  alsoiras  an  Irish  giant,  bis  name  probably  M*Dow  I.  ThisHohTann 
was  now  FfOMJumn  ('  fftgleman  *  as  we  have  n  *med  it,  leader  of  the  file),  tba 
TSDest  of  the Itagiment,  a  very  mountain  of  pipe-clayed  flesh  sad  boae.** 
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itself  to  right  and  left  in  curees  and  blows.  Allien  Iiis  majestr  took 
a  walk,  every  human  being  fled  before  him  as  if  a  tiger  bad  twoken 
loose  from  a  menagerie.  If  he  met  a  lad.v  in  the  street  he  gavb  her  a 
kick  and  told  her  to  go  home  and  mind  her  brats.  If  he  saw  a  cleigy- 
man  staring  at  the  soldiers,  he  admonished  the  reverend  gentleman 
to  betake  himself  to  stady  and  prayer,  and  enforced  this  pious  adyiee 
by  a  sound  caning,  administered  on  the  spot.  But  H  was  in  his  own 
house  tliat  he  was  most  unreasonable  and  ferocious.  His  palace  was 
hell,  and  he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends — a  cross  between  Moloch  and 
Puck.  His  son  Frederick*  and  his  daughter  Wilhelmina,  afterwards 
Margravine  of  Bareuth,  were  in  an  especial  manner  objects  of  his 
aversion.  His  own  mind  was  uncultivated.  He  despised  literature. 
He  hated  infidels,  Papists,  and  metaphysicians,  and  did  not  very  well 
understand  in  what  they  differed  from  each  other.  The  business  of 
life,  according  to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled.  The  recreatioDS 
suited  to  a  prince  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  snu^e,  to  alp 
Swedish  beer  between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe,  to  play  badcganmion  for 
three-halfpence  a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot  partridges  by 
the  thousand.  The  Prince-Royal  show^  littlo  inclination  either  for 
the  serious  employments  or  for  the  amusements  of  his  father.  He 
shirked  the  duties  of  the  parade — ^lie  detested  the  fume  of  tobacco — 
he  had  no  taste  either  for  backgammon  or  for  field-sports.  He  had 
received  from  nature  an  exquisnte  ear,  and  performed  skilfully  on  the 
flute.  His  earliest  instructors  had  been  French  refugees,  and  they 
had  awakened  in  him  a  strons:  passion  for  French  literature  and 
French  society.  Frederick  William  regarded  these  tastes  as  effemi- 
nate and  contemptible,  and  by  abuse  and  persecution  made  them  stiU 
stronger.  Things  became  worse  when  the  Prince- Royal  attained  that 
time  of  life  at  wliich  the  great  revolution  in  the  human  mind  and 
body  takes  place.  He  was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions, 
which  no  good  and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  severity.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  vices  from  wluch  His- 
tory averts  her  eyes,  and  which  even  Satire  blushes  to  name — vices 

*  The  f oDowing  is  his  answer  to  an  humble  enppllcatlon  of  FrledridL*8  ft>r  for* 
giveneet : — 

**  Thy  [in  German  the  contemptnoas  third  penKHi  afngnlar  U  ased]  obstinate,  per- 
verse disposition  (Kopf.  head),  which  does  not  love  thy  Fsther— for  when  one  ooea 
everj  thuur,  and  lealiy  loves  one^s  Father,  one  does  what  the  Father  requires,  not 
while  he  is  there  to  see  it,  but  when  his  back  is  tnmed  too.  Fbr  the  rest,  thoo 
know'st  very  well  that  I  can  cndnro  ro  effeminate  fellow  {tftminifieH  Kert)*  who 
has  no  human  inclination  in  him ;  who  puts  himself  to  shame,  cmnot  ride  nor 
shoot,  and  withal  is  dirty  in  his  person ;  frizzles  his  hair  like  a  fool,  and  does  not 
cut  it  off.  And  all  this  1  have  a  thoosand  times  reprimanded ;  but  all  tn  vain,  and 
no  improvement  in  nothing  (Mne  Beuerung  in  nichts  i«Q.  For  the  rest,  hauehty, 
proud  as  a  charl  r  speaks  to  nobody  but  some  few,  and  Is  not  popular  and  affable  ; 
and  cuts  srimaces  with  his  face,  as  If  he  were  a  fool ;  and  does  my  will  in  nothing 
oniess  held  to  it  by  foice :  nottilng  cot  of  love ;— 4iid  haa  ideasore  In  nothing  hn 
following  his  own  whims  (own  iTi^i^)— BO  oae  to  him  fa^anv  thing^olse.  Tbi^latlM 
answer.  Fanamon  Wdusslm.*' 

Carlyle  (vol.  IL,  pp.  47, «.) 
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vacli  that,  to  IjoiTow  the  energetic  laneaage  of  Lord- Keeper  Coven- 
try, *'  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  which  of  itself  carrieth  man  to 
all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them.**  But  the  offences  of  his  yoath  were 
not  chamoterised  hj  any  pecallar  tarpitnde.  They  excited,  however, 
transports  of  rage  in  the  kin^,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  to 
which  he  was  hSnself  inclinea,  and  who  conceived  that  he  made  am- 
ple atonement  to  Heaven  for  his  brutality,  by  holding  the  softer  pas-  , 
sions  in  detestation.  The  Prince- Rojal,  too,  was  not  one  of  those 
who  are  content  to  take  their  religion  on  trust  He  asked  puzzling^ 
questions,  and  brought  forward  arguments  which  seemed  to  savor 
of  something  different  from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  king  suspected 
that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of  some  sort  or  other,  whether 
Calvinist  or  Atheist,  his  majesty  did  not  very  well  know.  The  ordi- 
nary malignity  of  Frederick  William  was  bad  enough.  He  now 
thought  malignity  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  Cliristian  man,  and  all  the 
conscience  that  ho  had  stimulated  his  hatred.  The  flute  was  broken 
— ^the  French  hooks  were  sent  o\it  of  the  palace— the  prince  was 
kicked  and  cudgelled  and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At  dinner  the  plates 
were  hurled  at  nis  head — sometimes  he  was  restricted  to  bread  and 
water — sometimes  he  was  forced  to  swallow  food  so  nauseous  that  he 
could  not  keep  it  on  his  stomach.  Once  his  father  knocked  him 
down,  dragged  him  along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  strangling  him  with  the  cord  of  the  curtain. 
The  queen,  for  the  crime  of  not  wishing  to  see  her  son  murdered,  was 
subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities.  Tlie  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who 
took  her  brother^  p&ri;,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs.  Brown rigg's 
apprentices.  Driven  to  despair,  the  unhappy  youth  tried  to  run 
away  ;  then  the  fury  of  the  old  tjrrant  rose  to  madness.  Tlie  pHnce 
was  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  his  flight  was  therefore  desertion,  and,  in 
the  moral  code  of  Frederick  William,  desertion  was  the  highest  of  all 
crimes.  '*  Desertion,**  savs  this  royal  theologian  in  one  of  his  half- 
crazy  letters,  "  is  from  helL  It  is  a  work  of  flie  children  of  the  deviL 
No  child  of  God  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  it"  An  accomplice  of 
the  prince,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  a  court-martial,  was 
mercilessly  put  to  death.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  prince  himself 
would  suffer  the  same  fate.  It  was  with  difficulty-  that  the  interces- 
sion of  the  States  of  Hoiland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland, 
and  of  the  Ehnperor  of  Germany,  saved  the  house  of  Brandenburgh 
from  the  stain  of  an  unnatural  murder.  After  months  of  crucd  sus- 
pense, Frederick  learned  that  his  life  would  be  spared.  He  roniained, 
nowever,  long  a  prisoner ;  but  he  was  not  on  that  account  to  Ix*  pitiwl. 
He  foond  in  nis  jailors  a  tendemess  which  he  had  never  found  in  liLs 
father  ;  his  table  was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome  food  in 
sufficient  Quantity  to  appease  hunger;  he  could  read  the  ffenriada 
withoctt  bems'  kidced,  ana  play  on  his  flute  without  having  it  broken 
over  his  head. 
When  his  confinement  termifftted,  he  was  a  man.     He  had  nea.xl'^ 
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completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  could  scarcely,  even  by  sucli  o 
parent  as  Frederick  William,  be  kept  much  longer  under  the  re- 
straints which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suffering  had  ma- 
tured his  understanding,  while  it  had  hardened  his  heart  and  soured 
his  temper.  He  had  learnt  self-command  and  dissimulation ;  he  af- 
fected to  conform  to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and  submissively  ac- 
cepted a  wife,  who  was  a  wife  onlv  in  name,  from  his  father^s  hand. 
He  also  served  with  credit,  though  without  any  opportunity  of  ac- 

Suiring  brilliant  distinction,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene, 
uring  a  campaign  marked  by  no  extraordinary  events.  He  was  now 
permitted  to  keep  a  separate  establishment,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge  with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
king,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  inclination,  he  gave  up  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  military  and  political  business,  and  thus  gradually  ac- 
quired such  an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his  most  intimate  associates  were 
not  aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favorite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the  frontier  which 
separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg. 
Rheinsberff  is  a  fertile  and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy 
waste  of  the  Marquisate.  The  mansion,  surrounded  by  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake.  There  Frederick  amused 
himsel  f  by  laying  out  gardens  in  regular  alleys  and  intricate  mazes, 
by  building  (^lisks,  temples,  and  conservatories,  and  by  collecting 
rare  fruits  and  flowers.  His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  a  few  com- 
panions, among  whom  he  seems  to  have  preferred  those  who,  by  birth 
or  extraction,  were  Frencli.  With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped 
well,  drank  freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  with  concerts, 
sometimes  with  holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity  which  he  called  the 
Order  of  Bayard  ;  but  literature  was  his  chief  resource. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  French.  The  lon^  ascendency 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  enjoyed,  and  the  eminent  merit  of  the  tra^c  and 
comic  dramatists,  of  the  satirists,  and  of  the  preachers  who  had  flour- 
ished under  that  ma  niflcent  prince,  had  made  the  French  language 
predominant  in  Europe.  Even  in  countries  which  had  a  national 
literature,  and  which  could  boast  of  names  greater  than  those  of  Ra- 
cine, of  Moliere,  and  of  Massillon — in  the  country  of  Dante,  in  tho 
country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton — ^the 
intellectual  fashions  of  Paris  had  been  to  a  great  extent  adopted. 
Germany  had  not  yet  prodaccd  a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  elo- 
quence. In  Germany,  therefore,  the  French  taste  reigned  without 
rival  and  without  limit.  Every  youth  of  rank  was  taught  to  speak 
and  write  French.  That  he  should  speak  and  write  his  own  tongue 
with  politeness,  or  even  with  accuracy  and  facility,  was  re^^arded  aa 
comparatively  an  unimportant  object.  Even  Frederick  William,  with 
all  his  TUffffed  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it  necessary  that  his  chil- 
dren should  know  French,  and  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be 
well  versed  in  German.     The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted.     "  My 
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•on,**  His  Majesty  wrote,  "  shall  not  learn  Latin  ;  and,  mora  than 
that,  I  will  not  suffer  anybody  even  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  me." 
One  of  the  preceptors  ventured  to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  original 
with  the  Prince- Royal.  Frederick  William  entered  the  room,  and 
broke  out  in  his  usual  kin^y  style, 

*'  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there?  " 

"  Please  Your  Majesty,'*  answered  the  preceptor,  **  I  was  explain- 
ing the  Golden  Bull  to  His  Royal  Hirhness." 

*'  I'll  Golden  Bull  you,  you  rascal,^'  roared  the  majesty  of  Prussia. 
Up  went  the  king's  cane,  away  ran  the  terrifttd  instructor,  and  Fred- 
erick's classical  studies  ended  forever.  He  now  and  then  affected  to 
quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such  exquisite  Ciceronian  phrases 
as  these:  '*Stante  pede  morire" — ^De  gustibus  non  est  disputan- 
dus  " — "  Tot  verbas  tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had  not  enough 
to  read  a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease,  and  of  Spanish  and  Engli&, 
he  did  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  understand  a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to  which  he  had  access  were 
those  of  the  French  vrriters,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  admiration  for 
those  writers  should  have  been  unbounded.  His  ambitious  and  eager 
temper  early  prompted  him  to  imitate  what  he  admired.  The  wish, 
perhaps,  dearest  to  his  heart  was,  that  he  might  rank  among  the 
masters  of  French  rhetoric  and  poetry.  He  wrote  prose  and  verse  as 
indefatf gably  as  if  he  had  been  a  starving  hack  of  Cave  or  Osbom ; 
but  Nature,  which  had  bestowed  on  him  in  a  large  measure  the 
talents  of  a  captain  and  of  an  administrator,  had  witnheld  from  him 
those  higher  and  rarer  gifts,  without  which  industry  labors  in  vain 
to  produce  immortal  eloquence  or  song.  And,  indeed,  had  he  been 
blessed  with  more  imagination,  wit?  and  fertility  of  thought  than  he 
appears  to  have  had,  he  would  still  have  been  subject  to  one  great 
dittidvantage,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  forever  prevented 
him  from  Ming  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters.  He  had  not  the 
full  command  of  any  language.  There  was  no  machine  of  thought 
which  he  could  employ  with  perfect  ease,  confidence,  and  free- 
dom. He  had  German  enough  to  scold  his  servants  or  to  give  the 
word  of  command  to  his  grenadiers  ;  but  his  grammar  and  pronun- 
ciation were  extremely  bad.  He  found  it  difficult  to  make  out  the 
meaning  even  of  the  simplest  German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  ver- 
sion of  Radne's  IphigenU  was  read  to  him.  He  held  the  French 
original  in  his  hand ;  but  was  forced  to  own  that,  even  with  such 
help,  he  could  not  understand  the  translation.  Yet  though  he  had 
neglected  his  mother  tongue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention  on 
French,  his  French  was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  have  always  at  his  beck  some  men  of  letters 
from  Paris  to  pc^nt  out  the  solecisms  and  fabe  rhymes,  of  which,  to 
the  last,  he  was  frequently  guilty.  Even  had  he  possessed  the 
poetic  faculty— of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  was  utterly 
"destitute— the  want  of  a  language  would  have  prevented  him  frcnn 
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IS  far  B 


when,  and  wliich  he  hod 
Biulyzod  il 
but  Low  Dlanj  ol  ll 


» 


had  learned  «-ilhoiit  remembering  linw 
apokt'n  with  perfect  ease  btforo  lie  Imd  er 
Bomana  of  great  talents  wrote  Ureek.  ve.rnes 
versfa  hare  deserved  to  live  t    Many  men  o 
DtoderD  limes,  written  Latin  pooms ;  but, 
none  of  those  poems,   not  even  Miltoa's.  can  be  ranked  in  th»  tit 
class  of  art.  or  oven  very  high,  in  the  secnnd.     It  is  not  attaj 
tliercfore.  tliat  in  tlie  Ffrncli  verms  of  Frederick,  we  can  find  ni*l 
beyond  the  ti«cb  of  anj  man  o(  (;oad  ports  and  iadusir; — notbil 
abova  the  level  uf  Newdigat*  and  SeoUnian  piietry.     Hi-  ' — '  -'— 
nuLj  perhaps  rank  niib  the  wnrM  in  DodsJev's  colLeotiou. 
Iie'soraxeded  butter.      We  do  not,  inilepd.  find  in  anjirptutof 
volominous  Memoim  eitbor  deep  reflection  or  vivtd  paiatioK- 
the  narrativts  is  distingiuslied  by  cleaxnesa,  omdeeness,  eiXM  I 
and  a  certain  air  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  in  singularlT  fcnuwfi 
in  a  man  who.  having  done  great  thii^,  site  ili>wn  lo  relate  then 
On  the  wbtde.  liowever,  none  ot  his  writings  are  bo  agreetlde  to  ubi 

his  Uitters  ;  particidarlv  those  whkJi  aro  written  with    '-  - 

and  are  not  euthnridered  with  verses 

It  is  DM  Strange  thai  a  yonag  man  devoted  to  lit^TStare.  and  n<N 
qnuntrf  «ily  with  the  11t«fBturH  of  France,  should  have  looked  vriA 
nrofoand  veneration  on  the  genias  of  Voltaite.     Nor  in  it  josl  to  ooo- 
demu  him  for  this  feeling.     "  A  man  who  has  never  seen  the  sun,'' 
says  CalderOD  In  one  of  his  dianning  comtKliai,  "  cannot  be  blamad 
for  tliinking  tlmt  no  glory  can  eiceed  that  of  the  moan.     A  ni«a 
who  h»s  seen  neither  laoon  nor  sun  cannot  be  blamed  for  talking 
the  unrivaled  brightneas  of  the  morning  star.''     Had  Fredeticdi  *" 
able  to  read  Homer  and  Miltoo,  or  even  Virgil  nodTasso,  hisndi 
tlon  of  the  Umriitde  woold  piove  tliat  lie  was  utterly  destitute  of  t1 
power  of  discerning  what  is  excellent  In  art.     Had  he  bom  famlt' 
with  Sophocles  or  l^iakspeare,  we  should  have  expected  hhn  V 
preciate  Zaii-e  more  justly.     Had  he  been  abki  to  study  llioryi 
and  Tacitos  in  the  ori^nal  Oreek  and  Latin,  he  would  hni'e  ke 
that  lliere  were  lieigbts  In  the  c-lnqiience  of  history  far  beyond 
ivttuh  of  tlie  autlior  of  the  L^c  1/  GhaHa  tlie  Tia^fUt.     But  Uie  T 
heroic  poem,  several  of  the  most  powerful  tnigedieo.  and  the 
lirillliuit  and  pictuteaque   historiou   w>H-k  that  Prederidt  luul 
rauL'were  Voltaire's.     Such  lugh  and  varkms  excellence  moved  ll 
young  prince  almost  to  adoration.     Tlie  opinions  of  Volbdreon  rai 
g1ou8  and  philsophlcal  qoestiona  had  not  yet  been  fully  enliibiled 
th<^  publiix     At  a  laler  period,  wlien  an  exile  fn^ia  liis  country,  a' 
at  open  war  with  the  fliufpU,  be  spoke  out.     But   wheu  Frt^wl 
was  at   Kheinsberg.   Vdtalre   was  still  a  oourtler  ;  aud,  titougfa 
cunldnot  always  curb  his  petulent  wit,  he  liad,   as  yt-t,  tmbHab 
nuthiug  that  could  exclndo  him  from  VcEsaJlles,   and  httle  thai 
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^.diviofeof  tlie  mild  and  gpnenius  Hcluml  of  Grntiua  aiid  Tillolson  miKht 
■iBUt  read  witb  plea«ute.  In  t)M  Utntiade.  m  Zaire,  utid  in  Alitrt, 
■IChrutbui  pintf  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amUible  form;  and,  Hnrae 
■■7«iTS  nfMr  iii8  period  of  which  we  urn  writing,  ■  Pcipo  randcscended 

■  la  M«ipt  the  aadicBUoa  of  MaJutfaft.      The  real  Bentimenta  nf  tlie 
~  at,  hnwever,  nuf^ht  be  elenrly  perceived  by  a  ki>eu  eye  ilmmgli  tija 

It  disguise  witli  wliicb  be  veiled  tlitim.  and  vunlil  not  escnpe  Iho   1 
"ly  of  Frederick,  who  held  Bimilur  gpinions,  and  liad  Ixvii  ac- 
ted to  pra,ctise  similar  dissimulations. 
Ths  prince  wrote  to  hlfl  idol  in  the  style  of  a  vorshipper,  and  Voi- 
Iklre  renlied  with  exquisite  grace  aad  sddreas.      A  comspiiDdence   I 
foIlownJ.  which  may  Iw  studied  with  advantage   by  those  who  wish   I 
*~  became  profioienls  in  the  ignoble  art  of  Buttery.     No  man  ever  pud   ' 
mpliments  better  than  Voltaire.     His  sweotennd  coofeT.tionerj  bad 
■Always  a  delicate,  yet  stimulating  Bovor.   which  was  deliglitful 
■pnlntTS  wearied  by  the  c«arse  preparatlooa  of  infrrior  artists.     It  v  .  . 
■mil]'  fmra  his  liand  that  so  much  sugar  oould  be  swallowed  without 
WBakiDg  the  swallower  side.     Copies  of  veises,  writing-desks,  trinkets 
Ejof  amber,  were  pidianged  bptweim  t lie  friends.     Frederick  oonfided 
B  bis  writings  to  VoltaiK,  and  Voltaire  spplanded  cs  if  Frederieic  lutd   J 
I  been  Itacine  and   Bnsauet  in  one.     Que  of  his  l-ioyaJ  Highness's  pnr- 
l^mvances  was  a  reruUtioa  of  the  Pniuipt  at  HsebisvelU.     Voltaira 

■  widertAak  to   convey   it   to  ths   press.      It  was  entitled  tlie  AiUi-    , 
I  ItaiJUawl.  and  was  an  edifying  homily  against  rapacity,  perfidy,  »i- 

"  nl.  unjust  war — in  sJiort,  HgHiuat  almust  every  thing    ' 

.   . jur  is  iiow  remembered  among  men.  ' 

The  old  king  uttered  now  and  then  n  ferocious  growl  at  the  direr. 

.Bionsnf  Blielnslwrg.     But  bia  health  was  broken,  his  end  was  ap- 

DMftifhlng,  and  liis'vigflr  was  impured.      He  had  only  one  ploasaro 

left— Ihst  of  sfeiUK  lull  soUlern.   lia  could  always  be  propitiatetl  by  a    I 

'  a  grenadier  of  six  feot  eight  or  six  feet  nine  ;  and  such 

eru  from  time  to  time  judiciously  offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1J40,  Frwierick  William"  met  death  with  a  Rrm- 

Isahttlo  toohsritli  with  (ho  aldkns-  The  loDowing  exlnrl  rnini  ' 
It  tite  at  HVvdeiick  Ihs  (irout.  dncriblng  Ihc  Ian  bonrBor  Fncd«lcli  < 
_i — .< x...... ^.-  .1 .,_.    ,.  y„  ttie'rert.  he  laatmi;- 

m  tmA  !■  fMqt  butlffllDJC  (HI, 

lUhlc  dU)u|{DB<      I 

, ,  -  .CO  U 

hti  riniplicll]'.  In 

cicsrij  6 
jhlj  no  hi 

-.-       .^Inii  ai  the  King  Uad 

cuceuid  what  wiu  iiol  his :  kcjit  tmc  lo  bli 
re  rwhew  :  bellered  "" 
■Dd  tried  (o  do  wha 
RdIoIT.  a  cunngeoua. 


Brdbii. 


Bolaff  anil  wUh  (wojither  Fotfdim  olereimen.  nl  which  there  is  mnrd  al 
'i^rieJrithTvUVlmTwWiUWlinuwtroinlhS^  ; 


«■.   In  ibftfTj^ii  maU  tusdoneaoarU  thu  aapieine  time,we  aee  the  bis.  nw- 


IcKccitaln  Uun  F^tadam  and  iheglnniKTriii 
-I    hn  pnctivei,  never  tadf  ao  dtsrlj  beroi..  , 
I  liiHTataod  hcfcK  Qod  Alndgtal;  nuberierthi 
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ness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  and  wiser  man  ;  and  Frederick, 
who  liad  just  completed  \ub  twenty-eighth  year,  became  King  of  Prus- 
sia. His  character  was  little  understood.  That  he  had  goodal^lities, 
indeed,  no  person  who  had  talked  with  him  or  corresponded  with  him 
could  doubt.  But  the  easy,  Epicurean  11.  e  which  he  had  led,  his  lore 
of  good  cookery  and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of  light 
literature,  led  many  to  regard  hhn  as  a  sensual  and  intellectual  vo- 
luptuary. His  habit  of  canting  about  moderation,  peace,  liberty,  and 
the  happiness  which  a  good  mind  derives  from  the  nappiness  of  oth- 
ers, had  imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known  better.  ThoBe 
who  thought  best  of  him  expected  a  Telemachus  after  FSnelon's  pi|t- 
tern.  Others  predicted  the  approach  of  a  Medioean  age — an  afe  pro- 
pitious to  learning  and  art,  and  not  unpropitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  a  tyrant  of  extraordinary  military  and 
]x)litical  talents,  of  industry  more  extraordinary  still,  without  fear, 
without  faith,  and  without  mercy,  had  ascended  the  throne. 

The  disappointment  of  Falstaff  at  his  old  boon  companion's  corona- 
tion was  not  more  bitt€*r  than  that  which  awaited  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  Kheinsberg.  They  had  long  looked  forward  to  the  accession 
of  their  patron,  as  to  the  day  from  which  their  own  prosperity  and 
greatness  was  to  date.  Tli(>y  had  at  last  reached  the  promised  land, 
the  land  which  they  had  figured  to  themselves  as  flowing  witli  milk 
and  honey,  and  they  found  it  a  desert.  "  No  more  of  these  fooleries," 
was  the  short,  sharp  admonition  given  by  Frederick  to  one  of  them. 
It  soon  became  plain  that,  in  the  most  important  points,  the  new 
sovereign  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  liis  ]>redeces8or.  There 
was  a  wide  difference  bt^tween  the  father  and  the  son  as  respected  ex- 
tent and  vigor  of  intellect,  speculative  opiniond,  amusements,  studies, 
outward  demeanor.  But  the  groundwork  of  the  character  was  the 
same  in  both.  To  both  were  common  the  love  of  order,  the  love  of 
business,  the  military  taste,  the  pansimony,  the  imperious  spirit,  the 

Bwera  with  discreet  words  and  Bhaklngn  of  the  head.  *  Did  I  hehave  ill  then,  did  I 
ever  do  injustice  ?  *  Bolofl  mentions  Baron  Schlnbhnt,  the  defalcatinx  Amtmann, 
hanged  at  KOniKSberg  withoat  even  a  trial.  *  He  had  no  trial ;  but  was  thera  any 
doubt  he  had  justice  7  A  public  thief,  confessing  he  had  stolen  the  taxes  hewaa  aet 
to  gather :  insolently  offering,  as  if  that  were  all.  to  repay  the  money,  and  faying,  U 
was  not  Jifaniar  (good  manners)  to  hang  a  nobleman  f*    Roloff  shakes  hia  head, 

*  Too  violent,  Your  Ma^ty,  and  aavotlng  of  the  tyraimoaa.  The  poor  King  moat 
repent.' 

^' '  Well— is  there  any  thing  more  t  Out  with  if,  then;  better  now  than  toolate!* 
[And  certain  building  operauons  of  an  oppressive  diaiacter  come  under  review.) 
...  *  And  then  there  is  forgiveness  of  enemies :  Tour  Malesty  is  bound  to  for* 
rive  all  men,  or  how  can  you  ask  to  be  forgiven  ?'— *  Well  I  will ;  I  do.  Yoa  Feekin 
[hb  wife,  Queen  Sophlel.  write  to  your  brother  (nnfoniveablcst  of  bemgs),  after  I 
am  dead,  that  I  foigave  nim,  died  In  peace  with  him.*--^  Better  Her  Uajesty  should 
write  at  once,*  susgesta  Roloff.—*  No.  after  I  am  dead,*  penists  the  son  of  nature— 

*  that  will  be  safer  1  *    An  unwedgeabie  and  gnarled  big  nlodc  of  manhood  and  aim- 

Band  sincerity ;  such  as  we  rarely  get  sight  of  amon^  the  modem  sons  of 
among  the  crowned  sons  nearly  never.    At  parting  he  said  to  Boloff,  *  voa 
e)  do  not  spare  me :  U  la  right.   Yon  do  your  Aity  like  au  hantat  Chilasiaa 
man****   (vol. U  , pp. 981-MB). 
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temper  liriuble  even  to  ferooity,  tite  pleasute  in  tlie  pila  and  Lq- 
milia^oD  of  others.  But  the»o  propensitlei  Iiod  in  FreUurick  Wil- 
liam parUfce:!  of  the  genenl  Dnaoiuidneaa  of  bia  mind,  and  wore  n 
vcrv  diSerent  aspect  when  found  in  company  witli  Ibe  strong  and 
cnllivaled  UDderatanding  of  his  succeaaor.  Thus,  fur  (^mmple.  Freder- 
ick nas  as  aniious  as  any  prince  could  be  aluut  Ilie  efficacy  of  his 
anuy.  But  this  anxiety  ikever  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  like 
tliat  which  led  hin  father  to  pay  faacy  prices  for  giants.  Frederick 
was  as  thrifty  about  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private  man  ought 
to  be.  But  he  did  not  conceive,  like  his  father,  that  it  wai  worth 
while  to  est  unwholesome  cabbages  for  the  sake  o/  saving  four  or 
Sve  rii  dollars  in  the  year,  Fr^lerick  was,  wo  fear,  as  malevolent 
AS  his  father ;  but  Frederick's  wit  enabled  him  often  to  sliow  his 
malevolence  in  wi^s  more  decent  than  those  to  whicli,  his  fathur 
resorted,  and  to  inffict  misery  and  degradation  by  a  taunt  instead  of  a 
blow.  Frederick,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  relinquished  his  hereditary 
privilege  of  kicking  and  cudgelling.  Uis  practice,  however,  as  to 
that  matter  differed  in  some  important  respects  from  his  father's.  To 
Frederick  William,  the  mere  circumstance  that  any  persons  wliatever, 
men,  women,  or  children,  Prussians  or  foreigners,  were  within  reacli 
of  his  toes  and  uf  his  mine,  appeared  to  bu  a  auflicieut  reason  fur  pro- 
ceeding to  belabor  them.  Fietiorick  required  prov.icatioa  as  well  as 
Ticinitj  ;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  uf 
eorrectioD  on  any  but  Uia  Inni  subjects  ;  Ihuagh  on  one  occasion  M. 
Thiebault  had  reason  during  a  few  seconds  to  anticipate  the  lilgh 
honor  of  being  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederick  was  still  very  iminTfectly  understood 
either  bj  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbors,  when  events  occurred 
which  eihibittKl  it  in  a  strong  light.  A  few  months  after  his  acces. 
sion  died  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Qermany,  the  last  descendant  in 
tlie  male  line  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had  long  before  his  deatli  rciinqiUsUed  all 
hopee  of  male  issue.  Ihiring  tliu  latter  part  of  his  life  liis  principal 
object  had  been  to  secure  to  his  duicendanls  in  the  fcuiulo  iioo  iho 
many  crowns  of  the  hooae  of  Hapeburg.      With   this  view,  he  had 


gromulgated  a  new  hiw  of  succesuon  widely  celebrated  throughui 
DTope  under  the  name  of  the  "  Pragmatic  BancUon."    By  virtue  oi 
this  decree,  his  daughter,  the  Ati;hduches8  Matia  Theresa,  wife  of 


Francis  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  to  the  dominionsof  her  ai 

No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  thrnno  by  a  clearer 
title.  Alt  the  po  itics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  had  during  twenty 
rears  been  directed  to  one  siuglo  end — llio  settlenieut  of  the  succes. 
sion.  From  every  person  whose  rights  could  bo  considered  as  injuri. 
ously  aJTectLd,  renunciatinns  in  the  most  soleitin  form  hud  been  ob- 
tained. The  new  law  had  been  ratified  by  the  Estates  uf  all  the  king- 
A-MOM  and  principalities  which  made  up  the  great  Austrian  monarchv. 
£(Vland,  Frtnce,  Spain,  Russia,  Poland,  Frusta,  Sweden,  Denmufc,* 
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the  G«nnanle  body,  had  bound  tkemselTes  by  treaty  to  maintain  tba 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction."  That  instrument  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  public  faith  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  subject  had  existed,  the 
arrangement  was  one  which  no  good  man  would  have  been  willing  to 
disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable  arrangement.  It  was  an  arranirement 
aooeptable  to  the  great  population  whose  happiness  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned. It  was  an  arrangement  which  made  no  change  in -the  distri- 
bution of  power  amonff  the  states  of  Christendom.  It  was  an  ar- 
rangement which  could  be  set  aside  only  by  means  of  a  general  war  ; 
and,  if  it  were  sti  aside,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  would  be  deranged,  tliat  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of 
millions  would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and  that  g^reat  provinces  which  had 
been  united  for  centuries  would  bo  torn  from  each  other  by  main 
force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  therefore  bound  by  every  obligation 
which  those  wlio  are  intrusted  with  power  over  their  fellow-creatures 
ought  to  hold  most  sacred,  to  respect  and  defend  the  right  of  the 
Archduchess.  Her  situation  and  her  personal  qualities  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  move  the  mind  of  any  generous  man  to  pity, 
admiration,  and  chivalrous  tenderness.  She  was  in  her  twenty- fourth 
year.  Her  form  was  majestic,  her  features  beautiful,  her  counte- 
nance sweet  and  animated,  her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gracions 
and  dignified.  In  all  domestic  relations  she  was  without  reproach. 
She  was  married  to  a  husband  whom  she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  birth  to  a  cliild  when  de  :th  deprived  her  of  her  father. 
The  loss  of  a  ))arent  and  the  new  cares  of  tne  empire  were  too  much 
for  her  in  tlie  delicate  state  of  her  health.  Her  spirits  were  depressed 
and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom. 

Yet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  for  anxiety.  It  seemed  that 
justice,  huniGLiiity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  would  have  their  due 
weight,  and  that  the  settlement  so  solemnly  guaranteed  would  be 

Suietly  carried  into  effect.  England,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Holland 
eclared  in  form  their  intentions  to  adhere  to  their  engagements. 
The  French  ministers  made  a  verbal  declaration  to  the  same  effect. 
But  from  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen  of  Hungary  rroelve  strong- 
er assurances  of  friendship  and  support  than  from  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  "  Anti-Machiavel,"  had  already  fully 
determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of  violating  his  plighted  futh, 
of  robbing  the  ally  whom  lie  was  Imund  to  defend,  and  of  plunging 
all  Europe  into  a  long,  bloody,  and  desolating  war,  and  all  tiiis  for  no 
end  whatever  except  that  he  might  extend  his  dominions  and  see  his 
name  in  the  gazettes.  He  determined  to  assemble  a  great  army  with 
spee.i  and  secrecy  to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  should  be 
apprised  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that  rich  province  to  his  kingdom. 
We  will  not  cond«Boend  to  refute  at  length  the  pleas  .  .  .  fpiit 
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forth  by]  Doetor  PreuBS.  They  ainoant  to  this — ^that  the  honae  of 
Brandenburg  had  some  ancient  pretensions  to  Silesia,  and  had  iii  the 
previous  century  been  compellea  by  hard  usa£^  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that  who- 
ever might  originally  have  been  in  the  right  Prussia  had  submitted. 
Prince  after  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  acquiesced  in 
the  existing  arrangement.  Nay,  tlie  court  of  Ber.in  had  recently 
been  allied  with  that  of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
the  Austrian  States.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  if  antiquated 
daima  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent  treaties  and  long  possession,  the 
world  can  never  be  at  peace  for  a  day  ?  The  laws  of  all  nations  have 
wisely  established  a  time  of  limitation,  after  which  titles,  however 
illegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  felt  by  every- 
body that  to  eject  a  person  from  his  estate  on  the  ground  of  some  in- 
justice committed  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  would  produce  all  the 
evils  which  result  from  arbitrary  confiscation,  would  make  all  prop- 
erty insecure.  It  concerns  the  commonwealth — so  runs  the  legal 
maTJm — that  there  be  an  end  of  litigation.  And  surely  this  maxim 
is  at  least  equally  applicable  to  the  great  commonwealth  of  States, 
for  in  that  commonwealth  litigation  means  the  devastation  of  prov- 
inces, the  suspension  of  trade  and  industry,  sieges  like  those  of  Bada- 
jos  and  St  Sebastian,  pitched  fields  like  those  of  Eylau  and  Boro- 
dino. We  hold  that  the  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden  was  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  :  but  would  the  King  of  Den- 
mark be  therefore  justified  in  landing  without  any  new  provocation  in 
Norway,  and  commencing  military  operations  there  t  The  Kine  of 
Holland  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Bel- 
gian provinces.  Grant  that  it  were  so.  Would  he,  therefore,  be 
Justified  in  marchhig  with  an  army  on  Brussels?  The  case  against 
Trederiek  was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  injustice  of  which  he 
complained  had  been  committed  more  than  a  century  before.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  owed  the  highest  personal  obligations  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life  had  not 
been  preserved  by  the  intercession  of  the  prince  whose  daughter  he 
was  about  to  plunder. 

To  do  the  king  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  virtue  than  he  had. 
In  manifestoes  ne  might,  for  form's  sake,  insert  some  idle  stories 
about  his  antiquated  claim  on  Silesia  ;  but  in  his  conversations  and 
Memoirs  he  took  a  very  dilterent  tone.  To  quote  his  own  words — 
'*  Ambitkm,  interest,  the  desire  of  making  people  talk  about  me, 
carried  the  day,  and  I  decided  for  war." 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  ability  and  vigor.  It 
was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  his  preparations,  for  throughout  the 
Pmss'an  territories  regiments,  guns,  and  baggage  were  in  motion. 
The  Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin  apprised  his  court  of  these  facts,  and 
ezpreHsed  a  sufpicion  of  Frederick's  designs ;  but  the  ministers  of 
Maria  Theresa  refused  to  give  credit  to  so  black  an  imputatioii  on  a 
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'  yonng  prince  who  was  known  eliieflj  Ify  liis  higli^iofeBBlons  of  in- 
tegrity and  pliilanthropy.  "We  will  not,"  they  wxote,  **  we  cannot 
believe  it." 

In  the  meantime  the  Prussian  forces  had  l)een  assembled.  With- 
out any  declaration  of  war,  without  any  demand  for  reparation,  in 
(he  very  act  of  pouring  forth  compliments  and  amuranoes  of  good- 
will, Frederick  commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands  of  his  troops 
were  actually  in  Bilesia  before  the  Queen  of  Hungary  knew  that  he 
li  id  set  up  any  claim  to  any  part  of  her  territories.  At  length  he 
sent  her  a  mcssa^  which  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  insult.  If  she 
would  but  let  him  liave  Silesia,  he  would,  he  said,  stand  by  her 
against  any  power  which  should  try  to  deprive  her  of  her  other  do- 
minions :  as  if  he  was  not  already  bound  to  stand  by  her,  or  as  if  Ids 
now  promise  could  be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one  ! 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe,  and  the  roads 
deep  in  mire.  But  the  Prussians  passed  on.  Resistanoe  was  impos- 
sible. The  Austrian  army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor  eflldent. 
The  small  portion  of  that  army  which  lay  in  Silesia  was  unprepared 
for  hostilities.  Glopui  was  blockaded ;  Breslau  opoied  its  gates  ; 
OlUau  was  evacuated.  A  few  scattered  garrisons  still  held  ont ;  but 
the  whole  open  country  was  subjugated  ;  no  enemy  ventured  to  en- 
counter the  king  in  the  field ;  and  before  the  end  of  January,  1741, 
he  returned  to  roceive  the  congratulations  of  his  subjects  at  Berin. 

Had  the  Silosian  question  b^n  merely  a  question  between  Freder- 
ick and  Maria  Theresa,  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquit  the  Prussian 
king  of  gross  perfidy.  But  when  we  consider  the  effects  which  his 
policy  pKiduced,  and  could  not  fail  to  product*,  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  civilized  nations,  wo  are  compelled  to  pronounce  a  condemns* 
tion  s.ili  more  severe.  Till  he  began  the  war  it  seemed  poesible. 
even  probable,  tliat  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  preserved.  The 
plunder  of  the  great  Austrian  heritage  was  indeed  a  strong  tempta- 
tion ;  nnd  in  more  than  one  cabinet  ambitious  schemes  were  alr^otdy 
meditated.  But  the  treaties  by  whidi  the  * '  Pragmatic  Sanction  "  had 
been  guaranteed  were  express  and  recent.  To  throw  all  Europe  into 
confusion  for  a  purpose  clearly  unjust  was  no  light  matter.  England 
was  true  to  her  engagements.  The  voice  of  Fleury  had  always  been 
for  peace.  He  ha4  a  conscienca  He  was  now  in  extreme  old  ago, 
and  was  unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  Ids  situation  was  con- 
sidered, must  be  pronounced  singularly  pure,  to  carry  the  fresh  stain 
of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribunal  of  his  God.  Even  the  vain  and 
unprincipled  Belle- Isle,  whose  whole  life  was  one  wild  day-dream  of 
conquest  and  spoliation,  felt  tliat  France,  bound  as  she  was  by  solemn 
stipulations,  could  not  without  disgrace  make  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Charlra,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  pretended  that  he 
had  a  right  to  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  "  Pragmatic 
Sanction  "  gave  to  Uie  Queen  of  Hungary,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
;powerfal  to  move  without  support    It  might,  therefore,  not  un« 
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|i  TCttSMikblv  be  «fxpnct<^  that  ntter  v.  short  pcrlnd  »(  KstleMtten,  ill 

L  tha  |)otv&tates  of  Chmlendmn  woald  aeuuieKca  in  the  krninffDDionts 

F  Biada  \iy  tii«  lati-  uiiipcnir.     lint  lUo  ai-ltisli  mpacitj  of  tliu  liiiie  ut 

I   PnuBU  gave  Ihn  sift'ial  tu  liia  nciglilxiTS.     His  exutiple  quwl<.>il  th^'ir 

I   aniise  of  Bliamc,     Ills  suooess  led  thimi  to  un(li>rnite  ths  dilHcultf  of 

k  diameinlKtring  the  Aiutrian  moiiareh}*.     Thu  whole  world  mnag  to 

[4  UTiM,     On  tlin  head  of  Frrderick  is  a  1  tho  hlood  wbiclk  was  slied  ui  a 

I  War  which  nig<xl  darlug  lOMay  yeus  knd  in  etery  qaarler  of  tlie 

I  ^bu — tb<<  biouil  of  Iho  column  of  FoDlenoj,  the  blood  of  the  bMTW 

I  «iooal«iiuwra  wlio  were  BUughiertid  at  ColIiKleii.     The  evils  pmducod 

V  bf  tbU  wli-fcpduanH  wuru  foil  tn  lands  whem  tho  name  of  Piuwbt  wod 

I  snluiown  ;  uid,  in  ordar  tlutt  lie  nkigbt  rob  a  neighbor  whom  he  hod 

ptnfuiMil  to  idifend,  lilx-Jc  mm  fouebt  on  the  coiLst  of  Coronandot, 

lod  red  men  eoalpud  each  otb(>r  bj  iIlo  great  lakes  of  North  Amarica, 

lilli^  had   brea   oceupiud   without  a  battle  :   but  the  Austrian 

K  traopa  wrro  advandnr  tA  tho  relief  of  tho  forlrcssia  wlilch  still  held 

ut.     In  tbu  spring  Fredurlck  rejoiiwil  his  army.     Ue  bad  seen  little 

f  war,  and   bad  iinvtr  commanded  an;  great  bod.r  of  men  In  tbu 

It  is  not,  thorefore,  stnuigj  tliat  liis  first  tuilitar}'  operations 

h1  tittle  of  tbal  skill  which,  at  a  luler  period,  was  the  admini- 

t  Enmim.     What  eonnoiasLiira  say  of  suiuh  pictures  paiutod  by 

mI  lb  hiM  youth,  inay   bo  wid  of  this  eampaii^.     It  waa   in 

'  ii'a  varly  ba<l  manniT.     Fortunatt'ly  for  him,  llin  gienentls  Ui 

a  Was  opposnl  weni  men  of  amnll  capodty.     Tbo  dtscipllno 

iwn  troupa,  particukrly  of  tho  infontrv,   was  uneijuallikl  in 

%  IM ;  and  aoiuo  able  and  eKpei-itmccd  ollitvra  wura  U  bond  to 

Mt  bin  with  their  advico.     Of  ibew,  tliu  luiHt  distinguished  viui 

Id-Haralud  tjcbwerin — a  brare  adventurer  of  Ponieranian  cstrac- 

i,  wlio  had  wrvod  lialf  tbo  govemuients  In  tCaropo.  bad  borne  thu 

'    '      I  uf  Iho  Slatea-denernl  of  Holland  and  of  tite  Duke  ot 

g,  and  tnufbt  nndcr  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  bod 

n  with  Chariest  the  Twelftb  at  Bender. 

>d*r!clt'*  &rvt  battle  was  fought  at  Uol  wins,  and  never  did  the 

r  of  a  groat  rommaudi'r  open  in  a  more  iuauBpioioiu  manner. 

taanny  wne  vidatlous.     Not  only,  however,  did  be  not  eatalilUb 

I  tUlw  to  tho  eliarsclrr  of  an  nble  general,  but  be  was  io  unforlu- 

ta  afl  to  make  it  doubtful  wh(4ber  be  poawwKil  tbv  vulgar  ouum^ 

ft  Hubller.     Tho  cavalry  which  ho  commanded  in  perxun  wu  put 

UuocriiBtonied  to  the  liuuult  and  caniugo  of  a,  field  of  bal- 

■t  Ilia  M'lf- possession,  and  Itateni^  too  niauily  to  tlioae  wbo 

m  to  nvn  himsidf.     His  English  gray  carried  bim  many    \ 

m  flom  tbn  ilrhl,  while  SiTbwerin,  though  wounded  in  two  placra. 

nanfully  U|ib*bl  the  day.     Thu  nkill  of  the  old  Field  Haiahal  and    | 

""111  sttwlini'sif  of  tho  PniBsion  luttnllans  iirevailed ;  and  the  Austriuji 

wan  driven  rnrni  the  field  with  the  loss  ot  eight  thousand  mi'n, 

<  newB  wu  carried  Into  at  night  Io  a  mill  in  which  tho  kini;  had 

abolter,     It  (ave  him  a  bitter  yuig.     lie  waa  suocemful ;  1ml 
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he  owed  Uis  snooess  to  dispoBitions  which  others  had  made,  and  to  the 
valor  of  men  who  had  fought  while  he  was  flying.  So  unpromising 
was  the  first  appearance  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  that  age  ! 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion 
throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  anus.  France,  not  yet  declar- 
ing herself  a  principal  in  the  war,  took  part  in  it  as  an  ally  of  Bava- 
ria. The  two  great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had  owed  many 
vears  of  tranquillitv  disappeared  about  this  time  from  the  scene  ; 
but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  sacrificing 
their  sense  of  justice  and  their  love  of  peace  in  the  vain  hope  of  pre- 
serving their  power.  Fleury,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmity,  was 
borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle- Isle.  Walpole  retired  from 
the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country  to  his  woods  and  paintings  at 
Houghton,  and  his  power  devolved  on  the  daring  and  eccentric  Car- 
teret. As  were  the  ministers,  so  were  the  nations.  Thirty  years 
during  which  Europe  had,  with  few  interruptions,  enjoyed  repose, 
had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  great  military  efforts.  A  new  gen- 
eration had  grown  up,  which  could  not  remember  the  siege  of  Turin 
or  the  slaughter  of  Malplaquet ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing  but  its 
trophies  ;  and  which,  wliile  it  looked  with  pride  on  the  tapestries  at 
Blenheim,  or  tlie  statue  in  the  "  Place  of  Victories,"  little  thought  by 
what  privations,  by  what  waste  of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many 
bitter  tears,  conquests  must  be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen  of'  Hungary. 
Frederick  invaded  Moravia.  The  French  and  Bavarians  penetrated 
into  Bohemia,  and  were  there  joined  by  the  Saxons.  Prague  was 
taken.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
colleagues  to  the  Imperial  throne— a  throne  which  the  practice  of 
centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  house  of  Austria  to  regard  as  an 
hereditary  possession. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Csesars  unbroken. 
Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  imquestionable  title  ;  and  although  her 
ancestors  had  found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all  their  king- 
doms, she  resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a  people,  rude 
indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  oppression,  but  brave,  generous, 
and  simple-hearted.  In  the  midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely 
had  she  risen  from  her  couch,  when  she  hastened  to  Pressburg. 
There,  in  the  sight  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  she  was  crown^ 
with  the  crown  and  robed  vnth  the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  specta- 
tor could  restrain  his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still 
weak  from  child-bearing,  rode,  after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers,  up 
the  Mount  of  Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient  sword  of  state,  shook 
it  towards  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and,  with  a  glow  on  her 
pale  face,  challenged  the  four  comers  of  the  world  to  dispute  her 
rights  and  those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  flitting  of  the  Diet  she  ap- 
peared clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in  pathetic  and  dig^ 
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f  tiRrA  wonla  Implored  lipr  people  lo  «npport  Iipr  Jiurt  caaae.    Mag- 

I  wMrs  Bnil  (Ip|nili(.-B  sprang  up.  Imlf  drew  llie'iT  rahrrs.  and  with  eagei 

|r  Yolcifl  vowed  to  trtand  by  lier  wilh  their  lives  and  fnrtunia.    Till  tUcti 

~  et  firmoeaB  had  never  once  forsaken  her  before  the.  pulilie  ere.  Iiiit 

.  1  lli»t  sliouc  ehf  (uink  down  upon  b(>r  ilirooe,  luid  wept  atniid.     ^tllt 

•  toow  louchSnc'  was  the  sight  wlien,  a  few  duvs  ialcr.  she  came  biifors 

Ittie  Estates  of  her  realm,  and  held  ap  before  them  lliolittlu  Aceliduko 

I  In  tin  arms.     Then  it  was  that  the  enthuslasin  of  HangBir  broke 

r  fbrth  tntu  that  war-ciy  wbicU  eoon  resounded  thmugliout  Europe, 

■■■  Lrt  UB  die  for  onr  King.  Maria  Theresa  !  " 

In  tho  mean  lime,  Frederick  was  meditating  a  change  of  policy. 
ne  liart  no  wish  lo  raise  France  lo  supreme  power  on  the  continent. 
at  llie  nipeose  of  llio  house  of  Uapsbnrg.  His  Aral  olije^ct  was  to 
wIj  the  <jaeen  of  Hnngnry.  H.s  swond  was  ihoi,  it  poseible.  no- 
body nhould  rob  her  but  MmstOf.  He  had  entered  into  ongageineuts 
wllli  liie  powers  leagued  agninst  Anslria :  bat  tlieao  engagements 
— TO  In  Ilia  otlinatlon  of  no  more  force  than  the  guarantee  formerly 
o  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction."  Hla  game  was  nowlo  secore  his 
e  of  Iho  plunder  Irr  btrtraying  liia  acmmplices,  Maria  Thensa 
""■'o  Inclined  to  lisli-n  to  any  sneli  conipromiso  ;  liut  tlio  English 
■~it  repraienled  to  her  so  strongly  the  nocesstlj  of  Inijing  off 
ible  an  enemy  as  Frcdorick,  that  bIic  airreed  to  n^otlato. 
»  negotiation  would  not,  however,  liavc  ended  in  a  treaty,  hud  not 
)anm  of  Frederick  been  crowned  with  a  second  victory.  Prince 
arles  of  Lorraine,  brother-in-law  to  Maria  Theresa,  a  Imld  and 
'  \  though  unfortunate  general,  gave  battle  to  the  Pmssfaiu  at 
lalti,  and  was  defeated.  Tho  king  wns  still  only  a  learner  of 
B  military  art.  He  aeknnwiedged.  at  a  later  period,  that  his  bu&- 
•  on  tb^  occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at  alllo  bbi  own  gen. 
ibdilp.  but  solely  to  the  valor  and  stearliness  of  his  troops.  Uo 
-Oipleuily  effaced,  however,  by  his  courage  Bn<l  energy,  the  stain 
rhleh  MolwllK  hoit  left  on  his  repulntlon. 
A  www,  ooncladeil  under  the  English  mediation,  was  tire  fruit  of 
b  boltlu.  Maria  Tlierena  ceded  )*itc*ia :  Fnilerick  nliandoned  his 
31 ;  Saxony  followed  his  example :  and  the  ijiieen  wns  left  at  111)- 
1  lu'r  whole  fnree  against  FrnnCT  and  Bavaria.  She  wa.i 
I  triumphant.  The  French  were  compelled  to  evneiiato 
,ia,  and  with  dllTlralty  effected  their  esrapi-.     Tho  wtiole  lino 

(idght  lie  IracJted  by  tlie  corpses  of  thousands  whu 

gue,  and  hunger.     Many  of  those  who  reached  their 

imtiy  <«rriod  with  them  seiKia  of  death.  Bavaria  was  overmn  by 
-•-,  of  rcroelcins.warriftts  from  that  bloody  "debnlableland"  whiefi 
1  the  frontier  Iwrtween  Clirtetimdom  and  Islam.  The  terrible 
.  .  I  of  the  PaniJoor,  Ih'.'  Croat,  riad  the  Hussar  then  Bret  becMno 
I  ftoiillar  Xo  western  Euroiv.  Tlie  unfortunate  (.'luiries  of  Ravaria. 
inqntalied  liy  ,\uiilria,  betrayed  by  Pmssla,  driven  frnui  lii.i  hetedl. 
_ — .-.._   -1j  neglected  Uy  his  allies,  was  hurried  by  shawo  and 
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Temorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An  English  army  appeared  in  tlie  bearl 
of  Germany,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen.  The  Austrian 
captains  already  hegan  to  talk  of  completing  the  work  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  Eugene,  and  of  compelling  France  to  relinquish  Alsace  and 
the  Three  Bishoprics. 

The  court  of  Versidlles,  in  this  •peril,  looked  to  Frederick  for  help. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great  treasons,  perhaps  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  commit  a  third.  The  Duchess  of  Cnateauroux  tlien  held  the 
chief  influence  over  the  feeble  Louis.  She  determined  to  send  an 
Agent  to  Berlin,  and  Voltaire  was  selected  for  the  mission.  He 
eagerly  undertook  the  task ;  for,  while  his  literary  fame  filled  all 
Europe,  he  wais  troubled  with  a  childish  craving  for  political  distinc- 
'non.  He  was  vain,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his  address,  and 
of  his  insinuating  eloquence :  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  pos- 
sessed boundless  mfluence  over  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  truth  was 
that  he  knew,  as  yet,  only  one  corner  of  Frederick's  character.  Ho 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of  the 
poetaster  ;  but  was  not  aware  that  these  foibles  were  united  with  all 
the  talents  and  vices  which  lead  to  success  in  active  life  ;  and  that 
the  unlucky  versifier  who  lx)red  him  with  reams  of  middling  Alexan- 
drians, was  tho  most  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of  politicians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  friendship. 
Was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a  seat  daily  at  the  royal  table. 
The  negotiation  was  of  an  extraordinary  description.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  whimsical  than  the  conferences  which  took  place 
between  the  first  literary  man  and  the  first  practical  man  of  the  age, 
whom  a  strange  weakness  had  induced  to  exchange  their  parts.  Tlie 
great  poet  would  talk  of  nothing  but  treaties  and  guarantees,  and  tho 
great  king  of  nothing  but  metaphors  and  rhjines.  On  one  occasion 
Voltaire  put  into  his  Maiesty's  liand  a  paper  on  tho  state  of  Europe, 
and  received  it  back  witli  verses  scrawled  on  tho  margin.  In  secret 
they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire  did  not  spare  the  king's 
poems;  and  the  king  htis  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's 
diplomacy.  **  He  had  no  credentials,'*  says  Frederick,  "and  the 
whole  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  farce.'* 

But  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  effect,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.  If  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  George  the  Second  to  dictate  tenns  of  peace  to 
France,  what  chance  was.  there  that  Prussia  would  long  retain  Sile- 
sia? Frederick's  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  acted  perfidiously 
and  inhumanly  towards  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  That  her  rebentmcnt 
was  strong  she  had  given  ample  proof,  and  of  her  respect  for  treaties 
he  judged  by  his  own.  Guarantees,  he  said,  were '  filigree,  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure,  lie  thought  it 
his  safest  course  to  ally  himself  closely  to  France,  and  again  to  attack 
the  Empress  Queen.  Accordingly,  in  the  autunm  of  1744,  without 
notice,   without  any  decent    pretext,    he   recommenced  hostilltifu. 
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marclied  throiigb  the  electorate  of  Saxony  without  troabling  himself 
about  the  pennisslon  of  the  Elector,  invaded  Bohemia,  took  Pra^e, 
and  even  menaced  Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced  the  inconsist- 
ency of  fortune.  An  Austrain  armv  under  Charles  of  Lorraine 
threatened  his  communications  with  Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in  arms 
Lehind  him.  He  found  it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  He 
afterwards  owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural  effect  of  his  own 
"blunders.  No  general,  he  said,  had  ever  committed  greater  faults. 
It  must  be  added,  that  to  the  reverses  of  this  campaign  he  always  as- 
cribed his  subsequent  successes. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  disgrace  that  he  caught  the 
first  clear  glimpse  of  the  principles  of  the  military  art. 

The  memorable  year  of  1745  followed.  The  war  raged  by  sea  and 
land  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders ;  and  even  England, 
after  many  years  of  profound  internal  quiet,  saw,  for  the  last  time, 
hostile  armies  set  in  battle  array  against  each  other.  This  year  is 
memorable  in  the  life  of  Frederick,  as  the  date  at  which  his  noviciate 
in  the  art  of  war  may  be  said  to  have  terminated.  There  have  been 
grent  captains  whose  precocious  and  self-taught  military  skill  resem- 
bled intuition^  Cond^,  Clive,  and  Napoleon  are  examples.  But 
Frederick  was  not  one  of  these  brilliant  portents.  His  proficiency  iu 
military  science  was  simply  the  proficiency  which  a  man  of  vigorous 
faculties  makes  in  any  science  to  which  he  applies  his  mind  with 
earnestness  and  industry.  It  was  at  Ilohenfreidberg.  that  he  first 
proved  how  much  he  had  profited  by  his  errors  and  oy  their  conse- 
quences. His  victory  on  that  day  was  chiefly  due  to  his  skilful  disposi- 
tions, and  convinced  Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  befor  \ 
had  stood  aghast  in  the  rout  at  Molwitz,  liad  attained  in  the  military 
art  a  mastery  equalled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or  equalled  by 
Saxe  alone.  The  victory  of  Hohenfriedberg  was  speedily  followed 
by  that  of  Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been  victorious  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Frederick  had  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  Maria 
Teresa  would  be  able  to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  he  began  to  medi- 
tate a  fourth  breach  of  his  engagements.  The  court  of  Versailles  was 
alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of  earnest  expostulation,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Louis,  was  sent  to  Berlin  :  but  in  vain.  In  the 
autumn  of  1745,  Frederick  made  peace  with  England,  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  with  Austria  also.  The  pretensions  of  Cliarles  of 
Bavaria  could  present  no  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  That  un- 
happy prince  was  no  more  ;  and  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of 
Maria  'fheresa,  was  raised,  with  the  general  consent  of  the  Germanic 
body,  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

Pnutda  was  again  at  peace  ;  but  the  European  war  lasted  till,  in 
the  year  1748,  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Of  all  the  powerv  thai  had  takem  pari  in  it,  the  only  gainer  was  Fied* 
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erick.  Not  only  had  he  added  to  his  patrimonj  the  fine  province  of 
Silesia ;  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled  dexterity,  succeeded  so  well  is 
alternately  depressing  the  scale  of  Austria  and  that  of  France,  that 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  holding  the  balance  of  Europe — a  high 
dignity  for  one  who  ranked  lowest  among  kings,  and  whose  great- 

frandfather  had  been  no  more  than  a  margrave.  By  the  public  the 
ling  of  Prussia  was  considered  as  %  politician  destitute  alike  of 
morality  and  decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and  shamelessly  false  ; 
nor  was  the  public  much  in  the  wrong.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
allowed  to  be  a  man  of  parts — a  rising  general,  a  shrewd  negotiator 
and  administrator.  Those  qualities,  wherein  he  surpassed  all  man- 
kind, were  as  yet  imknown  to  others  or  to  himself ;  for  they  were 
qualities  which  shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  His  career  had 
hitherto,  with  little  interruption,  been  prosperous  ;  and  it  was  only 
in  adversity,  in  adversity  which  seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in 
adversity  that  would  have  overwhelmed  even  men  celebrated  for 
stregth  of  mind,  that  his  real  greatness  could  be  shown. 

He  had  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  applied  himself  to 
public  business  after  a  fasliion  unknown  among  kings  Louis  the 
XIV.,  indeed,  had  been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercised  a 

general  superintendence  over  all  the  departments  of  the  government ; 
ut  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Frederick.  He  was  not  content  with 
being  his  own  prime  minister — ^lie  would  be  his  own  sole  minister. 
Under  him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a  Richelieu  or  a  Ma- 
zarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  a  Torcy.  A  love  of  labor  for 
its  own  sake,  a  restless  and  insatiable  longing  to  dictate,  to  intermed- 
dle, to  make  liis  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, indisposed  him  to  ask  counsel,  to  confide  important 
secrets,  to  delegate  ample  powers.  The  highest  functionaries  under 
his  government  were  mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much  trusted  by 
him  as  valuable  clerks  are  ofteii  trusted  by  the  heads  of  departments. 
He  was  his  own  treasurer,  his  own  commander-in-chief,  his  own  in- 
tendant  of  public  works  ;  his  own  minister  for  trade  and  justice,  for 
home  affairs  and  foreign  affairs  ;  his  own  master  of  the  horse,  steward 
and  chamberlain.  Matters  of  which  no  chief  of  an  office  in  anv  other 
government  would  ever  hear,  were,  in  this  singular  monarchy,  de- 
cided by  the  king  in  person.  If  a  traveller  wislied  for  a  good  place 
to  see  a  review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederick,  and  rceived  next  day, 
from  a  royal  messenger,  Frederick's  answer  signed  by  Frederick's 
own  hand.  This  was  an  extravagant,  a  morbid  activity.  The  pub- 
lic business  would  assuredly  have  been  better  done  if  each  depart- 
ment h  d  been  put  under  a  man  of  talents  and  integ^ty,  and  if  the 
king  had  contented  himself  with  a  general  control.  In  this  manner 
the  advantages  which  belong  to  unity  of  design,  and  the  advantages 
which  belong  to  the  division  of  labor,  would  have  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent combing  But  such  a  system  would  not  have  suited  uie  pecu- 
liar temper  of  Frederick.     He  could  tolerate  no  will,  no  reason  in  tho 
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I  Btato  save  his  own.     He  wUbed  for  no  nl)lpr  nsaistanre  titan  Ib&t  ot 

_  iiDiiifn  wLo  Iiail  juat  unilcrKtanding  pnougli  M  Imnslati^,  to  tnuu- 

^U>.  lo  loalce  out  his  scrawls,  and  to  pill  his  (yincisa  Yps  and  NoiiiWj 

•iSkiol  fontu     0(  thv  lilgPier  inlellt^liiul  foutilties,  then  id  as  much 

)  eopyin^  mBcUme  or  a  lithographle  prras  as  he  reqairod  from  a 

-'--y  at  tho  cnhinpt. 

n  HienioDS  were  Bui:h  as  werv  hanUy  to  be  expected  fmiii  n 

u  liody  or  a  Iiumaa  nilnd.     At  Potsdam,  his  ordinary  rpsidencn. 

«  rOBU  at  tlinw  Id  BunimiT  and  foar  in  winter.     A  jiage  soon  np* 

I,  with  a  large  Itaski-tful  of  all  l\ie  Ipllera  vrhifh  had  arrlvixl  (or 

X  1)7  ifac  l^t  courier— dltpntdiM  from  anibaasadorH,  retnrts 

nrers  of  revenue,  plans  of  buildingti.   proposals  for  draiiiiog 

wmlwtt,  iMmpiaijitii  from  persona  who  thought  thi-msplvua  aggriirvwr 

^oaUuDS  from  persons  who  wanlnd  titles,  niilitsrr  c»mmIgsloiis. 

d  eiril  situations.     He  exuiuined  tlie  sads  with  a  keen  eye  ;  for  lio 

'  m  monwnt  fre«  from  tlie  sa-tpicion  that  namo  fraud 

night  Iw  practised  on  him.     Tlien  he  read  ttie  letters,  divided  them 

'~  'a  MTeral  padcuts.  and  aigniBed  his  pleasure,  Bfeaerally  by  a  mark. 

«il  by  two  or  throe  words,  now  and  and  tbpn  by  aoine  cutting 

igrani.    By  idglit  he  hnd  generally  fiiiialied  this  liart  of  his  task. 

iS^llo  ndjutaut-genbnil  waa  then  in  atteiid&BC«,   and  received  Inatmc- 

""  ~  a  lor  the  diiy  as  tji  all  tlic  military  arrang.mcnts  of  the  kinedom. 

in  iha  kinit  went  o  nivlew  his  gnards.  not  as  kings  ordlnwSy  ro. 

Eyfaw  tlolr  guards,  bat  with  the  minute  attention  and  asTority  of  an 

PflU  drill >9nrguBnt.     In  tho  mean  tiiiio  ibe  four  cabinpt  swrPtariM  had 

[IfBWk  Mnploynl  in  anf^wnring  the  Itrtkri  on  wbicli  the  king  hnd  that 

[IbMltUiK  Biffidliud  liis  will.     These  unhappy  men  were  forcra  to  woih 

"  "'wyoar  ruund  iik«  nogro  slaves  in  the  time  of  the  sugnr-cwip. 

IT  luul  n  lioliday.     Tbey  never  knew  what  it  was  to  dine.     It 

..  _.._iory  that,  brfore  tlicy  stirrBd,  they  sltould  Bnish  ilio  wholo 

r'«f  ihoir  work.     Tha  king,  always  on  his  gnnrd  against  tmuliory, 

f  1u>ik  [Him  till-  liHup  a  hnndful  at  random,  and  looked  into  tbera  to  Ee« 

[  whwlirr  bis  liisinir.tioua  Iiad  beori  exactly  followfcd.     This  was  no 

wcurity  iijif^aiuHt  fuul  play  on  the  part  of  tho  mretariM :  for  it 

.if  Uifiiii  wpn-  detected  in  a  trick,   hn  might  tbink  himsrlf  tor- 

9   It  he  fscoiwd  with   five  yruts'  tmiirimnnK^nt  In  n  dungeon. 

wk>rick  lliun  signed  tho  ropiins,   and  all  were  sent  ofl  the  same 

BtvutiiDa. 

m  Ttw  gtwntl  ]>rinuiple8  upon  wbivh  tills  strange  govemmmit  wiui 
|iMM<tacto^  dcewrvu  attention.  The  piiiicy  of  Krcdwek  was  veBciitiatly 
wtbe  innui  as  his  futlu-r'B  ;  lint  Frederick,  wliile  he  imrried  tliat  pidicy 
\\a  l«ntr>li>i  to  wliji'h  his  fatlier  never  tliouglit  ot  carirlng  it.  cleared  ft 
Imn  trom  Iha  absurdities  with  wliioli  bis  lather  had  en- 
Tht-  king's  find  olijwl  whs  to  luive  a  gn-at.  olBiTionl. 
1  woU-tnUned  nrtuy.  He  hod  a  kingdom  which  in  sxu-iit  and 
V  piiiiilatinn  was  hardly  In  tliu  wtond  rank  of  Kuni^iinn  powers  :  am] 
Kjrnt  huocpired  to  a  place  not  interior  to  tlmt  ut  the  auvereigns  a(  Bug- 
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land,  Fraace,  and  Austria.  For  tbat  end  it  was  necessarjr  that  Profl- 
sia  should  be  all  sting.  Louis  XV. ,  with,  five  times  as  many  subjects 
as  Frederick,  and  more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a 
more  formidable  army.  The  proportion  whidi  the  soldiers  in  Prus- 
sia bore  to  the  i)eoplia  seems  liardly  credible.  Of  the  males  in  the 
vigor  of  life,  a  seventh  part  were*  probably  under  arms  ;  and  this 
great  force  had,  by  drilling,  by  reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparing  use 
of  cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform  all  evolutions  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  precision  which  would  have  astonished  Villars  or 
Eugene.  The  elevated  feelings  wliich  are  necessary  to  the  best  kind 
of  army  were  then  wanting  to  the  Prussian  service.  In  those  ranks 
were  not  found  the  religious  and  political  enthusiasm  which  inspired 
the  pikemen  of  Cromwell — the  patriotic  ardor,  the  thirst  of  glorv,  the 
devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which  inflamed  the  Old  Quard  of  Napo- 
leon. But  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  military  calling,  the 
Prussians  were  as  superior  to  the  English  and  French  troops  of  that 
day  as  the  English  and  French  troops  to  a  rustic  malitia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small,  though  every 
Tix  dollar  of  extraordinary  charge  was  scrutinized  by  Frederick  with 
a  vigilance  and  suspicion  such  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never  brought  to 
the  examination  of  an  aimy-estimate,  the  expense  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment was,  for  the  means  of  the  country,  enormous.  In  order  that 
it  might  not  be  utterly  ruinous,  it  was  necessary  that  every  other  ex- 
pense should  he  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Accordingly, 
Frederick,  though  his  dominions  bordered  on  the  sea.  had  no  navy. 
He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  colonics.  His  judges,  his  fiscal 
ofiicers,  were  meanly  paid.  Ills  ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked 
on  foot,  or  drove  shabby  old  carriages  till  the  axeltrees  gave  way. 
Even  to  his  highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  London  and 
Paris,  he  allowed  less  tlian  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The 
royal  household  was  managed  with  a  frugality  unusual  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  opulent  subjects — unexampled  in  any  other  palace. 
The  king  loved  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  during  great  part  of 
his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by  guests  ;  yet 
the  whole  charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought  within  tlie  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Ho  examined  every  extraordinary 
item  with  a  care  which  might  be  thought  to  suit  tlie  mistress  of  a 
boarding-house  better  than  a  great  prince.  When  more  than  four 
rix  dollars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  hundred  oysters,  he  stormed  as  if 
he  had  heard  that  one  of  his  generals  had  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Em- 
press-Queen. Not  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  uncorked  without  his 
express  order.  The  game  of  the  royal  parks  and  forests,  a  serious 
head  of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms,  was  to  him  a  source  of  profit. 
The  whole  was  farmed  out ;  and  though  the  farmers  were  almost 
ruined  by  their  contract,  the  king  would  grant  them  no  remission. 
His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  fine  gala  dress,  which  lasted  him  all 
his  life ;  of  two  or  three  old  coats  fit  for  Moomouth  street,  of  yellow 
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■vnisteontii  nolloil  \rit1t  nnuff,  and  of  hngri  Ixxrts  cinbrowiicd  lij  tinip. 
BOn*>  tMl*  atnne  sometiiuc^  allured  liim  beyond  lliu  liuills  of  potsi- 
BlDony.  uk;,  pypo  lM>voDd  the  limiU  nf  prndoocv^liio  tMAo  for  UnUd- 

■  lae.  In  all  DttuT  tfiines  liis  i.'aiaatnf  was  Kiicll  ns  we  niigbt  civil  by 
W.t  liarslicr  name.  If  wr  AH  nr>t  ivBact  that  liid  fiutds  vieic  drawn  froiu 

■  •  limvilj  tax^-il  poDpln,  and  ttuit  it  wits  impcenibln  (or  him  witlioiit 
KtxiMmlvn  tyranny  lo  iiecp  np  at  nncn  a  fnrmidablD  arniy  uul  a  •-  ploii- 
{d  li  court. 

OmifUoml  OH  an  aditilninlrator,  Frederick  had  iiudoubtnlly  many 

llllreto  pnii»p.     Onlrr  was  Mriclly  mointnincd  lUniuglioul  liis  dn- 

libilitono.     I'mpcny  wui  i«ciirR.     A  peM  lilKitj  nf  speaking  anil  of 

Bfrritln^  irafl  aliowpd.     Cnnlideiit  in  tho  iiroustiblo  atreagtli  derivtMl 

11  a  gKOt  aniiy,  tlif  king  looked  down  oa  xoaiconti-nts  nod  lilN-llt'is 

li  a  wis^  disdain,  and  gavo  lit<le  encouro^mcnt  tospiHaand  1:1- 

tWT»,     Whrn  lie  wok  told  of  tlie  diaafEoctioa  of  one  of  his  aiib- 

a,  hnmori-ly  odtnd.  "  Uow  many  tliousond  taen  con  hebriiit;inlo 

la  SridT'     H"  onm  saiv'  a  cmwd  Btarins  at  eoinelbing  on  a  wall. 

Klenp,  and  found  that  the  objoct  of  ciirioritj  wnsaBvarriloos 

rd  ii^nut  lilmscir     Tlie  placard  lind  beea  posted  up  oo  liigli 

It  vna  not  nay  lo  rrad  ll.      FtndeHck  ordrKd  liia  attiindaata  to 

it  down  and  put  It  lowor,     "  My  pi^iplu  and  T."  Uo  mud.  "  liavu 

n  agnietapiit  irliich  Haiinlint  va  liotli.     TUey  art)  lu  say  wUU 

.   Je,  and  I  uni  to  dn  wliat  1  pleastr. "     Xo  jwmin  would  liavo 

dtn  palilinh  ill  I/mdon  sntirea  on  Uti>riralL  ^proaulilngto  tho 

ity  of  thneo  satins  nn  Freihiich  which  tbo  bookacUora  at  Itorllii 

inth  impunity.     Din'  boiik»^ll<ir  wut.  lo  tUo  paUooamiTry  of  tbo 

Mloat  Btlnglni;  IxniiHicm  iliuT  )HirliTLjiH  \ria  ort-r  wrilleo  la  tliu  WDtId, 

"la  ■'HpmoirB  of  Voltniif,"  piiMi«h(*d  by  BoiuinaroliwB,  and  ofJu'd 

>t  Itlit  Mai™iy'»  ordiTn.    ■■  lln  not  udvertise  it  in  on  offensive  nuuiner," 

i{i)  thn  kln^ :  '-  bnt  nrll  It  by  nil  nusns.     1  liopo  it  will  po^  you 

'~'l."     KvHn  ainoug  alatesiuvn  acr^natnmeil  tu  tha  ticunao  of  a  irea 

m  sncli  HteadfOBtnes)  >rt  nilnil  uv  this  1h  not  very  coninuiD, 

t»  duo  oIbo  to  tlio  muoory  of  Frederick  to  say  lliat  lie  eoroitmJy 

a  uncun- 10  his  propln  tite  grmt  blessing  of  oluMp  and  spimly 

Ufl  wsfi  ono  of  the  first  rulers  who  almtialiod  tlie  cnuil  anil 

it  pneticw  of  tirrtnrn.     No  sontenoe  of  d«Bib  )in)uounotHl  by  tbn 

utry  Irlbunalt  was  executed  wltliout  bis  oaiietion  ;  and  liia  muic- 

(tuvpt  In  raaen  of  munlor,  wia  rarely    given.      Towards  Ubi 

Htenetf<d  in  a  vory  different  manner.      Military  oflnncr^  wprn 

'  It  imirh  Imrbaroas  scourging  that  to  be  ahul  who  ctinoid- 

.  _>nialan  wildler  as  a  eecondary  ptiniiibmenl.     Indeed.  Iha 

jUnh  pervaded  I'^Mifrick'n  whole  pollry  was  this—that  tho 

^  the  anny  1«  goi '   -l.  __.__-.!    . 

unity  with  lenity. 

ielons  persecutiini  vrvt  unknown  under  lits  jwvcniniRul — un1<nt 

t^dUh  andunjuot  rtniricliona  wbirli  lay  upon  tlHi  Jews  may  U' 

B  forming'  an  exi^pilnn.     )lli  jnlicy  with  r«»peet  to  tho 
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Catholics  of  Silesia  presented  an  honorable  contrast  to  the  policy 
which,  under  verj  similar  ciicnmstanoes,  England  long  followed 
with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Everj  form  of  religion  and 
irreligion  found  an  asylum  in  his  states.  The  scoffer  whom  Parlia- 
ments  of  France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death  was  consoled  by  a  com- 
ission  in  the  Prussian  service.  The  Jesuit  who  could  show  his  face  no- 
where else— who  in  Biitain  was  still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was 
proscribed  by  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who  had  been 
given  up  even  by  the  Vatican — found  safety  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederick's  administration  resolve  themselves 
into  one  vice — ^the  spirit  of  meddling.  The  indefatigable  activity  of 
his  intellect,  his  dictatorial  temper,  his  military  habits,  all  inclined 
him  to  this  great  fault  He  drilled  his  people  as  he  drilled  his  grena- 
diers. Capital  and  industry  i\ere  diverted  from  their  natural  direc- 
tion by  a  crowd  of  preposterous  regulations.  There  was  a  monopoly 
of  coffee,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  a  monoxK>ly  of  refined  sugar.  The 
public  money,  of  wliich  tlie  king  was  generally  so  sparing,  was 
lavishly  spent  in  plowing  bogs,  in  planting  mulberry-trees  amidst  the 
sand,  in  bringing  sheep  from  Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  wool,  in 
bestowing  prizes  for  fine  yam,  in  building  manufactories  of  porcelain, 
manufactories  of  carpets,  manufactories  of  hardware,  manufactories 
of  lace.  Neither  the  experience  of  other  rulers  nor  his  own  could 
ever  teach  him  that  something  more  than  an  edict  and  a  grant  of  pub- 
lic money  is  required  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brussels,  or  a  Birmingham. 

For  his  commercial  policy,  however,  there  is  some  excuse.  He  had 
on  his  side  illustrious  examples  and  popular  prejudice.  Grievously 
as  he  erred,  he  erred  in  company  with  his  age.  In  other  depart- 
ments his  meddling  was  altogether  "vrithout  apology.  He  interfered 
with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  witli  the  course  of  trade,  and  set 
up  his  own  crude  notions  of  equity  against  the  law  as  expounded  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  gravest  magistrates.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  a  body  of  men  whose  lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating 
on  questions  of  civil  /ight,  were  more  likely  to  form  correct  opinions 
on  such  questions  than  a  prince  whose  attention  was  divided  between 
a  thousand  objects  and  who  had  probably  never  read  a  law-book 
through.  The  resistance  opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed 
him  to  fury.  He  reviled  his  Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins  of  his, 
Judges.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act  unjustly.  He  finnly  be- 
lieved that  he  was  doing  right  and  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor 
agfunst  the  wealthy.  Yet  this  well-meant  meddling  probably  did  far 
more  harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  passions  during  the 
whole  of  his  long  reign.  Mr  e  could  make  shift  to  live  under  a  de- 
bauchee or  a  tyrant,  but  to  be  ruled  by  a  busybody  is  more  than  hu- 
man nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulating  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  king's  policy.     Every  lad  of  a  certain  station  in  life  was 
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go  to  cortain  schooU  within  the  Pniasian  (lominimiG.     J 

mHiiaji  Tepairod.  thinigli  Imt  for  n  tew  weeka,  lo  Leydnn 

Cttinicpn  for  the  purpose  of  atady.  ihs  d(T«u»  was  punislierl  will) 

'  il  disabiJltisK,  nud  snmptimos  wltJi  cooAsciUioii  of  -ptoperlr.     Xn- 

'j  WM  to  travel  witliout  the  royal   pcrmlBsion      If  the  peimiaBi'A 

«  gnmlod,  the  pMlcet-mniicy  of  the  tourist  was  AkckI  \>y  ro^iil  or> 

A  m^Tcluuit  might  take  with  lum  two  hnndrnd  nnd  tifty 

«ln  t^ld,  KiioMii  w>s  allowed  to  tAke  four  hundred  ;  tor  il 
_,  «  observed,  in  pnssing.  that  Frederick  HtndiouHly  ki>pt  up  th(i 
Id  dititlnFtion  Ix-twrtm  tho  nobles  and  the  communit}-.  In  sperula- 
m  ho  woa  a  Fri-DPh  phiUwopher,  but  in  action  a  (Jwmnn  prince. 
B  talked  and  wmto  about  the  privileges  of  Mnod  in  the  sl^iu  cf 
'"  ~~  '  ~  t  in  prar.tico  no  chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with  a  keener 
«lagiea  and  quartcringe. 

)  F^^de^ick  tlie  rulor.     But  there  was  anotlier  Frederick, 

_  .ick  of   UheinsLiurg,  tho  fiddler  and  tlie   Uute-plaver,  tho 

sr  and  mctaphyaidiui.      Amidst  the  cares  of  the  Rtat«  ilut  king 

i  his  pasaion  for  mosio.  for  reading,  for  writing',  for  liter* 

To  tfaeao  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time  ho  could 

h  tiani  the  business  of  war  and  eoremment ;  and  pcrliajia  ininv 

a  thrown  on  ItLs  character  U7  what  passed  during  his  bourti  of 

lUno  than  Iiy  his  battles  or  his  lan^. 

Ll  wa«  the  just  boast  ol  Schiller,  that  In  his  couolry  no  Augustus. 

no  liomiao.  li&d  wsKhed  over  tlie  infanrj  of  art.     The  rich  atid  en- 

iMg«tk  language  of  Luther,  driven  bj  tho  Latin  from  the  scliuiils  of 

wSanis,  and  by  the  FtmcU  from  the  paUcoa  of  kings,  had  tokeit 

Kfngu  among  the  people.     Of  the  powem  of  that  language  Frediirick 

~  '    lO  notion.     Uo  g  ■numll/  spoko  of  it,  and  of  those  who  aifed  it, 

Um  uuntempt  of  ignorance.      Bla  li1>nu-y  consisted  of  French 

la :  M  bis  table  DDtlung  was  heard  but  Fn-iu.'h  conversation. 

ic  aomeiatM  of  his  hours  of  rnlaxBtion  were,  fur  the  miBt  port, 

gtMla.     BrltMn  tucnished  to  the  rojal  circle  two  distinguished 

t,  born  in  llie  hlgheat  rank,  nnd  driven  by  tho  civil  diasoiisiuns 

nlbplsad  to  wliich.  nndor  happier  circumslaiices.  their  talents  ood 

luCBmigtithavolieunaHuurceofHtreDgt})  nnd  glory.    Ueorgo  Keith. 

4  Muischal  of  Bootland.  had  taken  arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart 

bins,  and  hia  younger  brother  James,  then  only  seventeen  year* 

'  kd  tuugbt  gallantly  by  his  side.     When  all  was  lost  they  re- 

o  tho  Continent,  rovtKl  from  country  to  country,  served  under 

V  utandanls.  and  so  bore  themselves  as  to  win  the  respect  and 

d-wlll  of  many  who  had  no  love  for  tho  Jseobite  OHOae.      Their 

g  waiid*ring!9  tennSnated  at  Potsdam  ;  uor  had  Frederick  any  as- 

'atea  whg  deserved  or  obtMned  so  large  a  share  of  hid  eateem. 

.  ff  wDic  nut  only    ■cromplishMl  nn-ii,  hut  nobles  and  warriors, 

fMm  ot  •erving  liira  in  war  and  diplnmoey.  ns  well  as  of  amusing 

11  at  supper.     Alone  of  all  his  eonipanioiiH,  tlicy  a[i[M«.r  never  lt> 

—  *-' on  to  complain  of  his  demeanor  towards  tliem.     Some 
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of  those  who  knew  the  palace  best  pronounced  that  the  Lord  Mari- 
schal  was  the  only  human  being  whom  Frederick  ever  really  loved. 
Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  the  ingenious  and  amiable  Al- 

f^rotti  and  Bastiani,  the  most  crafty,  cautious,  and  servile  of  Abbots, 
ut  the  greater  part  of  the  society  wliich  Frederick  had  assembled 
round  him  was  drawn  from  France.  Maupertuis  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he  made  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  by  actual  measurement  the  shape  of  our  planet.  lie 
was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  humble  imitation 
of  the  renowned  Academy  of  Paris.  Baculard  D'Amaud,  a  young 
poet,  who  was  thought  to  have  given  promise  of  great  things,  had 
been  induced  to  quit  the  country  and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian  court. 
The  Marquess  D  Argens  was  among  the  king's  favorite  companions, 
on  account,  it  would  seem,  of  the  strong  opposition  between  their 
characters.  The  parts  of  D* Argens  were  good  and  his  manners  those 
of  a  finished  French  gentleman  ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  dissolved  in 
sloth,  timidity,  and  self-indulgence.  Uis  was  one  of  that  abject  class 
of  minds  which  are  superstitions  without  being  religious.  Hating 
Cliristianity  with  a  rancour  which  made  him  incapable  of  rationiU 
inquiry,  unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  universe  the 
traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was  the  slave  of  dreams  and 
omens — would  not  sit  down  to  the  table  with  thirteen  in  company, 
turned  pale  if  the  salt  fell  towards  him,  begged  his  guests  not  to 
cross  their  knives  and  forks  on  their  plates,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  commence  a  ioumey  on  Friday.  His  health  was  a  subject  of 
constant  anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his  head  ached  or  his  pulse  beat 
quick,  his  dastardly  fears  and  effeminate  precautions  were  the  jest  of 
all  Berlin.  All  this  suited  the  king's  purpose  admirably.  He  wanted 
somebody  by  whom  he  might  be  amused,  and  whom  he  might  de- 
spise. When  he  wished  to  pass  half  an  hour  in  easy,  polished  con- 
versation, D' Argens  was  an  excellent  companion  ;  when  ne  wanted  to 
vent  his  spleen  and  contempt,  D* Argens  was  an  excellent  butt.  With 
these  associates  and  others  of  the  same  class,  Frederick  loved  to 
spend  the  time  which  he  could  steal  from  public  cares.  He  wished 
his  supper-parties  to  be  gay  and  easy  ;  and  invited  his  guests  to  lay 
aside  all  restraint,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute  master  of  the  life  and 
liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat  with  him.  There  was  therefore  at 
these  meetings  the  outward  show  of  ease.  The  wit  and  learning  of 
the  company  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  discussions  on  nis« 
tory  and  literature  were  often  highly  interesting.  But  the  absurdity 
of  all  the  religions  known  among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  the  audacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated 
throughout  Christendom  were  treated  on  these  occasions,  startled 
even  persons  accustomed  to  the  society  of  French  and  English  free- 
thinkers. But  real  liberty  or  real  affection  was  in  this  brilliant  so- 
ciety not  to  be  found.     Absolute  kings  seldom  have  friends:  and 
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Frederick's  faults  were  sach  as,  even  where  perfect  eqnalitj  exists, 
make  friendship  exceedingly  precarious.  He  had,  indeed,  many 
qualities  which  on  the  first  acquaintance  were  captivating.  Uis 
conversation  was  lively,  his  manners  to  those  whom  he  desired 
to  please  were  even  caressing.  No  man  could  chatter  with  more 
del.cacy.  Xo  man  succeeded  more  completely  in  inspiring  those 
who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of  some  great  advantage  from 
his  kindness.  But  under  this  fair  exterior  he  was  a  tyrant-«-«uspi- 
cious,  disJainful,  and  malevolent.     He  had  one  taste  which  may  bo 

Sardoned  in  a  lx>y,  but  which,  when  habitually  and  deliberately  in- 
nlged  in  a  man  of  mature  age  and  strong  understanding,  is  almost 
invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad  heart — a  taste  for  severe  practical  jokes. 
If  a  friend  of  the  king  was  fond  of  dress,  oil  was  flung  over  his  rich- 
est suit.  If  he  was  fond  of  money,  some  prank  was  invented  to  make 
him  disburse  more  than  he  could  spare.  If  he  was  hypochondriacal, 
he  was  made  to  believe  that  he  had  the  droyny.  If  he  particularly 
set  his  heart  on  visiting  a  place,  a  letter  was  forged  to  frighten  him 
from  going  thither.  These  things,  it  may  be  said,  are  trifles.  They 
are  so ;  but  they  are  indi  ations  not  to  be  mist  ken  of  a  nature  to 
which  the  sight  of  human  suffering  and  human  degradation  is  an 
agreeable  excitement. 

Frederick  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others,  and  loved  to 
communicate  liis  discoveries.  He  had  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and 
considerable  skill  in  detecting  the  sore  places  wl.ere  sarcasm  would 
be  most  actually  felt.  His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  malignity,  found 
gratification  in  the  vexation  and  confusion  of  those  who  smarted  un- 
der his  caustic  jests.  Yet  in  truth  his  success  on  these  occasions  be- 
longed quite  as  much  to  the  king  as  to  the  wit.  We  read  that  Com- 
modns  descended,  sword  iii  hand,  into  the  arena  against  a  wretched 
gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead,  and,  after  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  helpless  victim,  struck  medals  to  commemorate  the  in- 
gforious  victory.  Tlie  triumplis  of  Frederick  in  the  war  of  rapartee 
were  much  of  the  same  kind.  How  to  deal  with  him  was  the  most 
puzxling  of  questions.  To  appear  constrained  in  his  presence  was  to 
disobey  his  commands  and  to  spoil  his  amusement.  Yet  if  his  asso- 
ciates were  enticed  by  his  gradousness  to  indulge  in  the  familiarity  of 
a  cordial  intimacy,  he  was  certain  to  make  them  repent  of  their  pre- 
sumption by  some  cruel  humiliation.  To  resent  his  affronts  was  per- 
ilous :  yet  not  to  resent  them  was  to  deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In 
his  view,  those  who  mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful ;  those 
who  submitted  were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kickings  with  the 
same  fawning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
thing  short  of  the  rage  of  hunger  should  have  induced  men  to  bear 
the  misery  of  being  the  associates  of  the  Great  King.  It  was  no  lu- 
crative poist.  His  Majesty  was  as  severe  and  economical  in  his  friend- 
ships as  in  the  other  charges  of  his  establisliment,  and  as  unlikely  to 
give  a  rix  dollar  too  much  for  his  guests  as  for  his  dinners.     The  sum 
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which  ho  allowed  to  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  was  the  very  smallest 
sum  for  which  such  poet  or  philosopher  could  he  induced  to  sell  liim- 
self  into  slavery ;  and  the  bondsman  might  think  himself  fortunate 
if  what  had  been  so  grudgingly  given  was  not,  after  years  of  suffer- 
ing, rudely  and  arbitrarily  withcurawn. 

Fotsdam  was,  in  truth,  what  it  was  called  by  one  of  its  most  illus- 
trious inmates,  the  Palace  of  Alcina.  At  the  first  glance  it  seemed  to 
be  a  delightful  spot,  where  every  intellectual  and  physical  enjoyment 
awaited  the  happy  adventurer.  Every  new  comer  was  received  with 
eager  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  flattery,  encouraged  to  expect  pros- 
perity and  greatness.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  lotig  succession  of  favor- 
ites who  had  entered  that  abode  with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after 
a  short  term  of  delusive  happiness,  had  b^en  doomed  to  expiate  their 
folly  by  years  i  f  wretchedness  and  deg^radatlon,  raise  their  voices  to 
warn  the  aspirant  who  approached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had 
wisdom  enough  to  discover  the  truth  early  and  spirit  enough  to  fly 
without  looking  back  ;  others  lingered  on  to  a  cheerless  and  unhon- 
ored  old  age.  Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  po  rest  author 
of  that  time  in  London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dhiing  in  a  cellar,  with  a 
cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewor  for  a  shirt-pin,  was  a  happier  man  than 
any  of  the  literary  inmates  of  Frederick's  court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the  inebriation  of 
dellffht,  and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  the  most  re- 
markable was  Voltaire.  Many  circumstances  liad  made  him  desirous 
of  finding  a  home  at  a  distance  from  his  country.  His  fame  had 
raised  him  up  enemies.  liis  sensibility  gave  them  a  formidable  ad- 
vantage over  him.  They  were,  indeed,  contemptible  assailants.  Of 
all  that  they  wrote  against  him,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he 
has  himself  preserv^.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resembled 
the  constitution  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest  scratch  of  a 
bramble  or  the  bito  of  a  gnat  never  fails  to  fester.  Though  his  repu- 
tation was  rather  raised  than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  such  writers  as 
Frdron  and  Desfontaines — though  the  vengeance  which  ho  took  on 
Frdron  and  Desfontaines  was  such  tliat  scourging,  branding,  pillory- 
ing, would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it — there  is  reason  to  believe  tluit  they 
fave  him  far  more  pain  than  he  ever  gave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed 
uring  his  own  litetime  the  reputation  of  a  classic — though  he  was 
extolled  bv  liis  contemporaries  above  all  poets,  philosophers,  and  his- 
torians— though  his  works  were  read  with  much  delight  and  admira- 
tion at  Moscow  and  W'ostminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as  at 
Paris  itself,  ho  was  yet  tormented  by  that  restless  jealousy  which 
should  seem  to  belong  only  to  minds  burning  with  the  desire  of  fame, 
and  yet  conscious  of  impotence.  To  men  of  letters  who  could  by  no 
X>ossibility  be  his  rivals,  he  was,  if  they  beliaved  well  to  him,  not 
merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a  hearty  friend  and  a 
munincent  benefactor.  But  to  every  writer  who  rose*  to  a  celebrity 
approaching  his  own,  ho  became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed  cne- 
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1II7.  He  Bljly  depreciated  Montesqoiea  and  Boffon.  He  pnblidj  and 
wiUi  violent  oatrage  made  war  on  Jean  Jacques.  Nor  had  he  the  art 
of  hiding  his,  feelings  under  the  semblance  of  good-humor  or  of  con- 
tempt, with  all  his  great  talents  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the 
world,  he  had  no  more  self-command  than  a  petted  cliild  or  an  hys- 
terical woman.  Whenever  he  was  mortified,  he  exhausted  the  whole 
rhetoric  of  anger  and  sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  tor- 
rents of  bitter  words — ^liis  stamping  and  cursing — ^his  grimaces  and 
his  tears  of  rage — were  a  rich  feast  to  those  abject  natures  whose  do- 
light  is  in  the  agonies  of  powerful  spirits  and  in  the  abasement  of  im- 
mortal names.  These  creatures  had  now  found  out  a  way  of  galling 
him  to  the  very  quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had  been  admitted  by 
envy  itself  that  he  was  without  a  living  competitor.  Since  Racine 
had  hden  laid  among  the  great  men  whose  dust  made  the  holy  pre- 
cinct of  Port- Royal  holiev,  no  tragic  poet  had  appeared  who  could  con- 
test the  palm  with  the  author  of  Zaire,  of  Ahire,  and  of  Merope, 
At  length  a  rival  was  announced.  Old  Orcbillion,  who  many  years 
before  had  obtained  some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long  been 
forgotten,  came  forth  from  his  garret  in  one  of  the  meanest  lanes 
near  the  Rue  St»  Antoino,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of 
envious  men  of  letters  and  of  a  capricious  populace.  A  thing  called 
CatiUne^  which  he  had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  act^  with 
boundless  applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  plot  turns  on  a  love  affair,  carried  on  in  all  the  forms  of 
Scudery,  between  Catiline,  whose  confident  is  the  Prsetor  Lentulus, 
and  Tullia»  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  The  theatre  resounded  with  ac- 
clamations. The  king  pensioned  the  successful  poet ;  and  the  coffee- 
houses pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a  clever  man,  but  that  the  real 
tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fire  which  glowed  in  Comeille  and  Ra- 
cine, was  to  be  found  in  Crebillion  alone. 

The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.  Had  his  wisdom  and  fortitude 
been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  his  intellect,  and  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
all  the  puffers  and  detractors  in  Europe  to  put  Cat*Un^  above  Zmre  ; 
but  he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous  patience  with  which  Milton  and 
Bentley  left  their  claims  to  the  unerring  judgment  of  time.  He 
eagerly  engaged  in  an  undig^fied  competition  with  Crobillion,  and 
produced  a  series  of  plays  on  the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  had 
treated.  These  pieces  were  coolly  received.  Angry  with  the  court, 
angiy  with  the  capital,  Voltaire  began  to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect 
of  exile.  His  attachment  for  Madame  de  Ch&telet  long  prevented 
him  from  executing  his  purpose.  Her  death  set  him  at  liberty  ;  and 
he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  Berlin. 

To  Berlin  lie  was  invited  by 'a  series  of  letters,  couched  in  terms  of 
the  most  enthn^astic  friendship  and  admiration.  For  once  the  rigid 
parsimony  of  Fi^^rick  seemed  to  have  relaxed.  Orders,  honorablo 
ofllees,  a  liberal  pension,  a  well-served  table,  stately  apartments  under 
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a  royal  roof,  were  offered  In  return  for  the  pleasare  and  honor  wbicli 
were  expected  from  the  society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thoa- 
sand  louis  were  remitted  for  the  charges  of  the  journey.  No  ambass- 
ador setting  out  from  Berlin  for  a  court  of  the  first  rank  had  ever 
been  more  amply  supplied.  But  Voltaire  was  not  satisfied.  At  a 
later  period,  when  he  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  ho  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  of  men ;  but  till  his  means  had  l)ecome  equal  to  hia 
wishes,  his  greediness  for  lucre  was  unrestrained  either  by  justice  or 
by  shame.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a  thousand  louis  more, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  bis  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest 
of  coquettes,  in  his  company.  The  indelicate  rapacity  of  the  poet 
produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  severe  and  frugal  king.  The  an- 
swer was  a  dry  refusal.  '*  I  did  not,"  said  His  Majes^,  '*  solicit  the 
honor  of  the  lady's  society."  On  this  Voltaire  went  off  into  a  parox- 
ysm of  childish  rage.  "Was  there  ever  such  avarice?  He  has  a 
hundred  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and  haggles  with  me 
about  a  poor  thousand  louis. "  It  seemed  that  the  negotiation  would 
be  broken  off ;  but  Frederick,  with  great  dexterity,  affected  indiffer- 
ence, and  seemed  inclined  to  transfer  his  idolatry  to  Baculard  d*Ar- 
naud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote  some  bad  verses,  of  which  the  sense 
was,  that  Voltaire  was  a  setting  sun,  and  that  A  maud  was  rising. 
Good-natured  friends  soon  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  He  was  m 
bed.  He  jumped  out  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room  with  rage, 
and  sent  for  his  passport  and  his  post-horses.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  end  of  a  connection  which  had  such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1750  that  Voltaire  left  the  great  capital,  which 
he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
he  returned,  bow^  down  by  extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  and  gliastly  triumph.  His  reception  in  Prussia 
was  such  as  might  well  liave  elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable  mind. 
He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that  the  kindness  and  the  attention 
with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  surpassed  description  —that  the 
king  was  the  most  amiable  of  men — that  Potsdam  was  the  Paradise  of 
phuosophers.  He  was  created  chamberlain,  and  received,  together 
with  his  gold  key,  the  cross  of  an  order  and  a  patent  ensuring  to  him 
a  pension  of  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year  for  life.  A  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  a  year  were  promised  to  his  niece  if  she  sur- 
vived him.  The  royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  pnt  at  his  disposal. 
Ho  was  lodjg^  in  the  same  apartments  in  which  Saxe  had  lived  when 
"^at  the  height  of  power  and  glory  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederick,  in- 
deed, stooped  for  a  timo  even  to  use  the  langua^  of  adulation.  He 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the  little  grinning  skeleton, 
whom  ho  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of  immortal  renown.  He  would 
add,  he  said,  to  the  titles  which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors  and  his 
sword,  another  title  derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  acquisition. 
His  style  should  run  thus  :  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia.  Margrave  of 
Dradenburg,  SoTereign  Duke  of  Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltaire.    But 
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even  Mnldst  the  delights  of  the  hoBe^rmoon,  Voltaire's  Hensitive 
vanity  b«gan  to  take  ftlMin.  A  hyriaya  aftsr  his  arrival,  he  coald 
not  help  telling  his  niece  tiiat  the  amiable  king  liad  a  trick  of  giving 
a  sly  HCratcU  with  one  huid  while  patting  and  stroking  with  the 
otlier.  Soon  camo  liints  not  the  less  alarming  because  mvsteriouB. 
"The  MLpper  partioa  are  delicious.  The  king  is  the  life  of  the  cora- 
panr.  Bui — I  have  openu  and  comedice,  reviews  and  concerts,  injr 
Muatesand  booka.     But — bat — Berl.n  is  fine,  the  princess  charming, 

the  aaldi  of  koaor  handaomtL     But " 

This  eooentrie  friendship  was  fast  oooUng.     Never  bad  there  met 


two  penoiu  so  exqniallely  fitted  to  pUgae  each  other.  Each  of  them 
had  exactly  the  fault  of  which  the  other  was  most  impatieait ;  and 
thej  w«m,  in  diSerent  wajs,  the  most  impatient  of  numklnd.     Fred- 


eridi  was  frugal,  almost  nigxardly.     ^Vhen  he  had  secnred  his  play- 
thing ha  b^aa  to  think  thatbe  had  bought  it  too  dear.     Voltaire 


lafi^of^ 


. of  gold  and  silver  laid  up  iact^llar^  ought  to  make  a  fortune 

which  a  reoelTer-eeneral  might  envy.  Thoj  soon  diacovered  each 
other'a  feeliugt.  Both  were  angry,  and  a  war  began,  ia  which  Fred- 
erick stoopad  to  the  part  of  Harpagon.  and  Voltaire  to  that  of  Scapln. 
It  ia  hsinuiatlBg  to  relate  that  the  great  warrior  and  stateemiui  gsva 
orders  that  hia  guest's  allowance  of  sugar  and  chocolate  should  be 
cuitHled.  It  Is,  if  poooible,  a  still  more  humiliatins  fact,  that  Vcj. 
taire  Indenuiified  himseU  hy  pocketing  the  wax  candles  in  tho  rojal 
antechamber.  Disputes  about  money,  however,  were  not  the  moot 
serious  disputea  of  these  extraordinary  associates.  Tlie  BJVrcssia  soon 
galled  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  poet.  lyAnuuid  and  IXArgens, 
tiniebaid  and  La  Mctrie,  might,  for  the  aske  of  a  morsel  of  bread, 
be  willing  to  bear  the  iosoU-nco  of  a  master  ;  but  Voltaire  was  of 
■nothfir  ordor.  Ha  knew  that  he  wa's  a  poteatate  as  ncll  as  Fred- 
eridc ;  that  hi»  Europvan  rtuutation,  and  liis  incomparable  pnwrr  of 
covering  wlistever  lie  hated  with  ridiunlc,  made  liim  an  object  of 
dread  even  to  tlis  lesdeis  of  armies  and  the  ruleni  of  nations.  In 
tmth,  of  all  the  iotc^Uectual  wi^pons  which  have  ever  bei-n  wielded 
bj  nun,  the  meat  terrible  was  the  mockeryot  Voltaire.  Bigots  and 
'    '  '  ....        ailing  and  curangof 

iussailahlo  bv  reason 
— I>tiaclpUe  wliich  liad  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of  power,  the 
most  valuble  trulhs,  the  most  genpreos  sentimentB,  the  noblest  and 
mast  gTMeful  images,  the  purest  reputations,  the  mofit  august  insti- 
tatiims — began  to  kiok  mean  and  loathsome  as  soon  as  that  withering 
■utile  waa  tamed  upon  them.  To  every  opponent,  however  strong  in 
hia  eaoM  and  his  Uuents,  in  his  station  aud  his  diaracter,  who  ven- 
tured to  OKoiin^  the  ^eat  acofier,  might  be  addressed  tte  caution 
whldt  wM  giT«Q  of  old  to  the  Archangel :— 
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''I  forewarn  thee,  shim 
His  deacQj  Know  ;  neither  yainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  thoee  biis^ht  annt, 
Thoazh  temi>er*d  heavenly  ;  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  BQm  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist.*^ 

We  cannot  pause  to  recount  bow  often  that  rare  talent  was  exer- 
cised against  rivals  wortliy  of  esteem — how  often  it  was  used  to 
crush  and  torture  enemies  worthj  only  of  silent  disdain — how  often 
it  was  perverted  to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroying  the  last 
solace  of  earthly  misery  and  the  last  restraint  on  earthly  power. 
Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how  often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  toleration — ^the  principles  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  free  government.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full 
character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  auarrel  multiplied  fast.  Voltaire,  who,  partly  from  lovo 
of  money  ana  partly  from  love  of  excitement,  was  always  fond  of 
stockjobbing,  became  implicated  in  transactions  of  at  least  a  dubious 
character.  The  king  was  delighted  at  having  such  an  opportunity 
to  humble  his  guest ;  and  bitter  repro«u;hes  and  complaints  wero  ex- 
changed. Voltaire,  too,  was  soon  at  war  with  the  other  men  of  let- 
ters who  surrounded  the  king ;  and  this  irritated  Frederick,  who, 
however,  had  himself  chiefly  to  blame :  for,  from  that  love  of  tor- 
menting which  was  in  him  a  ruling  passion,  he  perpetually  lavished 
extravagant  praises  on  small  men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage  which  on  such  occasions 
Voltaire  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  His  Majesty,  however,  soon  had 
reason  to  regret  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy 
among  the  members  of  his  household.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a 
ferment  with  literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
soldiers  in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  the  contention  of  the  exasperated 
wits.  It  was  far  easier  to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to  lull  it.  Nor 
was  Frederick,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means  without  his  own 
share  of  vexations.  He  had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  verses  to  Vol- 
taire, and  requested  that  they  might  be  returned  with  remarks  and 
correction.  '*  See,"  exclaimed  Voltaire,  "  what  a  quantity  of  his 
dirty  linen  the  king  has  sent  me  to  wash!"  Talebearers  were  not 
wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal  ear,  and  Frederick  was  as 
much  incensed  as  a  Grub  Street  writer  who  had  found  his  name  in 
the  "Dunciad." 

This  could  not  last  A  circumstance  which,  when  the  mutual  re- 
gard of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow,  would  merely  have  been 
matter  for  laughter,  produced  a  violent  explosion.  Maupertuis  en- 
joyed as  much  of  Frederick's  good-will  as  any  man  of  letters.  Ho 
was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  stood  second  to  Voltaire, 
though  at  an  immense  distance,  in  the  literary  society  which  had 
been  assembled  at  the  Prussian  court.     Frederick  had,  by  playing  foi 
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hla  own  lunnBcment  on  the  feelings  of  the  two  jenloaa  and  vainglori- 
una  Frenchmen,  xucceeded  in  producing  a  liitler  enmity  between 
th>  m.  Voltaire  reeolved  to  Bet  his  mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced, 
on  the  forehead  ot  Maopertaiit ;  and  wrote  the  exqnieitelj  ludicrous 
ditLtribe  of  Doctor  Atnktit.  He  showed  this  little  piece  to  Frederick, 
who  had  too  much  toate  and  too  mnch  malice  not  to  relish  such  deli- 
cious pleasantry.  In  truth,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy 
for  any  person  who  has  the  least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  read 
the  jc^es  on  the  Latin  citv.  the  Patsfonians,  r.nd  the  hole  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  without  laughing  till  ho  cries.  But  though  Freder- 
ick was  diverted  by  this  charoiiog  pasquinadp,  he  was  unwilling  that 
it  should  get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He  had  selected 
MaapertuU  to  fill  the  Cliair  of  his  Academj-.  If  all  Europe  were 
taught  to  laugh  at  Uaupertuis,  would  not  the  reputation  of  the  Acad- 
eniy,  would  not  even  the  disnity  of  its  royal  patron  be  in  some  de- 
gree compromised  ?  The  kinji:,  therefore,  begged  Voltaire  to  sup- 
prcas  his  performance.  Voltairo  promised  to  do  so,  and  broke  hia 
word.  The  diatrilm  was  published,  and  received  with  shouta  of  mer- 
riment and  applause  by  all  who  could  read  the  French  language. 
The  king  stormed,  Voltaire,  vfiih  his  usual  disregard  of  truth,  pro- 
tested hia  innocciico.  and  mode  up  some  lie  about  a  printer  or  an 
omiuiuoiisis.  The  king  was  net  to  bo  so  impoeed  upon.  He  oniered 
the  pamphlet  to  be  humed  hy  the  common  hangman,  and  indsted 
npon  having  an  apolocy  from  Voltaire,  couclied  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  Voltaire  sent  oock  to  the  king  his  croes,  his  key,  and  the 
patent  of  hla  pension.  After  this  burst  of  rago,  the  strange  pair  be- 
gan to  be  abhamed  of  their  violence,  and  went  through  the  forms  of 
reconciliation.  But  the  broacli  was  irreparable ;  and  Voltaire  look 
his  leave  of  Frederick  forever.  They  parted  with  cold  civility  ;  but 
their  hearto  weru  big  with  resentment,  Voltaire  had  In  his  keeping 
a  volume  of  the  kii^s  poetry  and  forgot  to  return  il.  This  was,  we 
believe,  merely  one  of  the  oversights  wlii<;h  men  Sf-tting  out  upon  a 
ioumey  often  commit.  That  Voltaire  coulil  have  meditated  plagiar- 
Lun  is  quite  incredible.  Ho  would  not,  we  arc  confident,  for  tlie  naif 
of  Frederick's  kingdom,  have  consented  to  father  Frederick's  vereea. 
The  king,  however,  who  rated  his  own  writings  much  above  their 
value,  and  who  was  inclined  to  see  all  Voltaire's  arllons  in  the  worst 
liglit,  was  enraged  to  think  that  hia  favorite  compositions  were  in  the 
hands  of  on  enemy,  as  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mischieTOUa  as  a 
monkey.  In  the  anger  eidted  by  th'sthonght,  he  lost  sight  of  reason 
an<l  decencT,  and  determined  on  ccmiujtting  an  outrage  at  once  odi- 
ous and  ritucnlous. 

Voltairo  hod  reached  Frankfort.  His  niece,  Madame  Denis,  came 
thither  to  meet  him.  ,  He  ooncelvcJ  himself  secure  from  the  power  of 
hia  lato  master,  when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Fmastan  resi- 
dent The  precious  volume  was  delivered  up.  But  the  PruaaiBn 
•gsnts  bad  no  doubt  been  imtrncted  not  to  let  Voltaire  escape  without 
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some  gross  indignity.  He  was  confined  twelve  days  in  a  wretched 
hovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets  kept  guard  over  him.  His 
niece  was  dragged  through  the  m  re  by  the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars  were  extorted  from  him  by  his  insolent  jailers.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  that  this  outrage  is  not  to  bei  attributed  to  the  king. 
^Was  anybody  punished  for  it  ?  Was  anylxxly  called  in  Question  for  it? 
J^Vas  it  not  consistent  with  Frederick's  character  ?  Was  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  his  co.:duct  on  other  similar  occasions?  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  he  repeatedly  gave  private  directions  to  his  officers  to  pillage  and 
demolish  the  houses  of  persons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge — 
chai^nng  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measure  in  such  a  way 
that liis  name  might  not  be  compromised  ?  He  acted  thus  towards 
Count  Buhl  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Why  should  we  believe  that 
he  would  have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  Voltaire  ? 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained  his  liberty,  tho 
prospect  before  him  was  but  drearv.  He  was  an  exile  both  from  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  from  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The 
French  government  had  taken  offence  at  his  journey  to  Prussia,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  Tlicre, 
loosed  from  every  tie  which  had  hitherto  restrained  him,  and  liaviug 
little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  courts  and  churches,  he  began  his  long 
war  against  all  that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  had  authority  over 
man ;  for  wliat  Burke  said  of  tho  Constituent  Assembly  was  emi- 
nently true  of  this  iXa  great  forerunner.  He  could  not  build — ho 
could  only  pull  down  ;  he  was  the  very  Vitruvius  of  ruin.  Ho  has 
bequeathed  to  us  not  a  single  dojtrine  to  be  called  by  his  name,  not  a 
single  addition  to  the  stock  of  our  positive  knowledge.  But  no  human 
teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and  terrible  a  wreck  of  trutlis 
and  falsehoods— of  things  noble  and  thmgs  base — of  things  useful 
and  things  pernicious.  Jf  roni  tho  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the 
Alps  commenced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian,  was  merged 
in  a  more  important  character.  He  was  now  the  patriarch,  t!.o 
founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wldo 
'  intelleclual  commonwealth.  Ho  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to  the 
^better  part  of  his  nature — tho  pleasure  of  vindicating  innocence 
*  which  had  no  other  helper,  of  repairing  cruel  wrongs,  of  punishing 
tyranny  in  high  places.  He  had  also  the  satisfaction,  not  less  accept- 
able to  his  ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified  Capuchins  call  him 
the  Antichrist.  But  whether  employed  in  works  of  benevolence  or  in 
works  of  mischief,  he  never  forg(>t  Potsdam  and  Frankfort ;  and  ho 
listened  anxiously  to  x!very  murmur  which  indicated  that  a  tempest 
was  gathering  in  Europe,  and  tliat  his  vengeance  was  at  hand. 

Ho  soon  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  had  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she  had  received  at  the  hand  of 
Frederick.    Young  and  dmicate,  just  left  an  orplian,  just  about  to  be 
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H  mother,  she  hod  been  oompelled  to  fljr  from  the  uieient  capital  of 
lirr  race  ;  she  lind  Been  Iier  fair  inheritance  diamembcred  hy  robbers, 
•ml  of  those  robbers  be  liad  been  the  foremost.  Without  a  pretext, 
Ti'ilboiil  a  provncation.  In  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  engagements, 
he  liad  attacked  the  helpless  ally  wliom  he  was  bound  to  defend. 
The  Empress- Queen  liad  the  faults  wt  well  as  the  virtues  which  are 
oinnected  wiih^  quick  sensibility  and  a  hig-h  spirit.  There  was  no 
jioril  which  ulie  was  not  readv  to  brave,  no  calamitj  which  rfie  was 
not  KBdj  to  bring  on  her  subjects,  or  on  the  wliole  human  race,  if 
only  slie  might  once  taafe  the  sweetness  of  a  complete  revenge.  Be- 
vpng<<.  too.  presented  itself  to  her  narrow  and  superstitious  mind  in  ' 
the  gtilsu  of  duty.  Silesia  had  been  wrested  nut  only  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  but  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  conqueror  had.  indeed,  pennittpd  his  new  subjects  to  worship 
Qod  after  their  own  fashion ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  To  bigotry  It 
■eemed  an  intolerable  hardship  that  the  Cslholtc  Church,  having 
lonfc  enjoyed  ascendancy .  should  be  compelled  to  content  itself  wi^ 
equality.  Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  led  Maii« 
Theresa  to  regard  bt'r  enemy  oa  the  enemy  of  Ood,  The  profanenew 
of  Frederick's  wrilinfis  and  conversation,  and  the  frightful  nunoim 
which  were  circulated  respecting  the  Immoralities  of  bis  private  life, 
naturally  shocked  a  woman  who  beUered  with  the  firmevt  faith  all 
that  her  confessor  told  lier,  and  who,  though  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions, thnugh  yoang-  and  beautiful,  though  ardent  in  all  her  passions, 
though  possessed  of  absolute  power,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsul- 
lied even  by  tlie  breath  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  Ilolienxollem  to  the 
dust,  was  the  great  object  of  her  life.  She  toiled  during  many  yean 
for  this  end,  with  leal  as  iodefatlgable  as  tliat  which  the  post 
aseri1>es  to  the  stalely  goddess  who  tired  out  her  immortal  horses  la 
the  worli  of  raising  the  nations  against  Troy,  and  who  offered  to  give 
Dp  to  dcetruction  her  darling  Sparta  and  MycenK,  if  only  she  m^ht 
onre  see  the  smoke  going  up  from  the  palace  of  Priam.  With  even 
such  a  spirit  did  the  proud  Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her 
foo  a  coalition  such  as  Europe  liad  never  seen.  Nothing  would  «oo- 
tent  her  but  that  th3  whole  dviliied  world,  fr  m  the  White  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  fr  m  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild 
horses  of  Tanaii,  should  be  combined  In  arms  against  one  petty  state. 

Slie  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  obtaining  the  adhesion  of 
Busaia.  An  ample  share  of  spoils  was  promined  te  the  King  of  Po- 
land :  and  that  prince,  governed  by  his  favorite.  Count  Buhl,  readily 
promised  the  assistance  of  the  Saion  forces.  The  great  difficulty  wsa 
with  France.  Thatthohousesor  Bourbon  and  of  Hapsbnrg  should  ever 
cordially  co-oper*te  in  any  great  acheme  of  European  policy  had  long 
been  thought,  to  use  the  strong  exprcnion  of  Frederick,  just  as  im- 
possible as  that  fire  and  water  sh«>ald  amalgamate.  The  whole  bli- 
tory  of  the  Continent,  dnring  two  centnrie*  and  a  half,  hid  bean  tha 
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history  of  the  mutual  jealousies  and  enmities  of  France  and  Austria. 
Sinc3  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  consid- 
ered as  the  plain  policy  of  the  most  Christian  king  to  thwart  on  ail 
occasions  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  protect  every  member  of  the 
Germanic  body  who  stood  up  against  the  dictation^  of  the  Ciesars. 
Common  sentiments  of  religion  had  been  unable  to  mitigate  this 
strong  antipathy.  The  rulers  of  France,  even  whil§  clothed  hoi  the 
Roman  purple,  even  while  persecuting  the  heretics  of  Rochelle  and. 
Auvergne,  had  still  looked  with  favor  on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin-^ 
istic  princes  who  were  struggling  against  the  chief  of  the  empire.' 
If  the  French  ministers  paid  *any  respect  to  the  traditional  rues 
handed  down  to  them  through  many  generations,  they  would  have 
acted  towards  Frederick  as  the  greatest  of  their  predecessors  acted 
towards  Gu^tavus  Adolphus.  That  there  was  deadly  enmity  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  close  friend- 
ship between  Prussia  and  France.  With  France,  Frederick  could 
never  have  any  serious  controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated, 
that  his  ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  could  never  im- 
pel him  to  attack  her  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  more  than  half  a 
Frencliman.  Ho  wrote,  spoke,  read  nothing  but  French ;  he  de- 
lighted in  French  society.  The  admiration  of  the  Frencji  he  pro- 
po64Ml  to  himself  as  the  best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  any  French  government,  however  notorious  for  levity  or 
stupidity,  could  spurn  away  such  an  ally. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  despair.  The  Austrian  dip- 
lomatists pro]X)unded  a  new  scheme  of  politics,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  not  altogether  without  plausibility.  The  great  powers, 
according  to  this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a  delusion.  They  had 
looked  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  while  in  truth  they  were 
natural  allies.  A  succ  ssion  of  cruel  wars  had  devastated  Europe, 
had  thinned  the  population,  had  exhausted  the  public  resources,  had 
loaded  governments  with  an  immense  burden  of  debt ;  and  when,  af- 
ter two  iiundred  years  of  murderous  hostility  or  of  hollow  truce,  the 
illustrious  houses  whose  enmity  had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  to 
count  their  gains,  to  what  did  the  real  advantage  on  either  side 
amount  ?  Simply  to  this,  that  they  kept  each  otiier  f rem  thriving. 
It  was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not  the  Emperor,  who  had 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  War  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  of  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Those  fruits  have 
been  pilfered  by  States  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  which,  secured 
against  jealousy  by  their  insignificance,  had  dexterously  aggrandized 
themselves  while  pretending  to  serve  the  animosity  of  the  great  chiefs, 
of  Christendom.  Wliile  the  lion  and  tiger  were  tearing  each  other, 
the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the  jungle  with  the  prey.  The  real  gainer 
by  the  Thirty  Years*  War  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but 
Sweden.  The  real  gainer  by  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  had 
been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  Savoy.     The  real  gainer  by  the 
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War  of  the  Pragmatic  SanetioD  had  beeia  outlier  Prance  nor  Austria, 
but  (ha  npstact  of  Bnndnbnrg,  Of  all  then  instanoea,  the  last  was 
the  moot  etriking '  France  had  made  gn>at  efforts,  had  added  largely 
to  hitr  nulllaT;  gloT7  •nd  lart^l;  U)  her  public  burdens ;  and  for  what 
.  cndT  Merelir  ^at  Frederick  might  rule  tjileaia.  For  this,  and  tlils 
'  ftl<me,  one  French  trmy,  wasted  b;  sword  and  ramino,  had  perished 
in  Bohemia  ;  angl  anotlier  had  purchased,  with  Hoods  of  the  noblest 
blood,  the  barren  glory  of  Ftmxeaoy.  And  this  prince,  for  whom 
Fiance  liad  Buffered  so  much,  was  he  a  grateful,  was  he  even  an  hon- 
eet  alljT  Had  he  not  been  as  false  to  tl^  court  of  Versailles  as  to  the 
court  of  Vienna  T  Had  he  not  played  on  a  la^e  scale  the  same  part 
whidi,  in  priiate  life,  is  pUyed  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane  who:«ta 
liis  neif^fabnrs  quarrelling,  involves  them  in  costly  and  intermlnabla 
litigation,  and  betrays  them  to  each  other  all  round,  cert^n  that, 
whoever  may  be  ruined,  he  shall  be  enriched  t  Sntely  the  true  wl*. 
docD  of  tbe  fH'eat  powers  was  to  attach,  not  each  other,  but  this  com- 
mon barrator,  who.  by  inflaming  tlie  passions  of  both,  by  pretending 


gain  SleFia ;  the  ffreat  object  of  France  was  to  obtain  an  acoeaaion  of 
territory  oa  the  side  o  FUnders.  If  they  took  opposite  aides,  the  re- 
sult would  piobablv  be  that,  after  a  war  of  many  years,  after  the 
slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  brave  men.  sfler  tiie  waste  of  many 
millions  of  crowns,  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  without  having 
Achieved  either  object ;  but  if  they  came  to  an  nndenlandlag,  there 
would  be  no  risk  and  no  difficulty.  Austria  would  willingly  make  In 
Belfrtum  SDch  cnsiona  as  France  could  not  expect  to  obtain  by  ten 
pitched  battles.  Silpsta  would  easily  be  anneiad  to  the  monarchy  of 
which  it  had  long  lieeo  a  part.  The  nnion  of  two  such  powerful  gor- 
eniinente  would  at  once  overawe  the  King  of  Prussia.  If  he  resisted, 
one  short  campaign  woold  settle  his  fate.  France  and  Austria,  long 
aeeuatomed  to  rise  from  tbe  ^me  of  war  both  losers,  would,  for  tbe 
fimt  time,  both  b«  gainers.  There  could  be  no  room  for  jealousy  be- 
tween them.  The  power  of  both  would  be  Increased  at  once  :  the 
eqoilibrium  between  them  would  be  preserved  ;  and  the  only  sullerer 
wonld  be  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled  buocaneer,  who  deoerved  oa 
tenderneas  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  for  their  novelty  and  Ingenuity,  soon  be- 
e  fashionable  at  the  supper- parties  and  la  the  coffee-houses  of 


abbi  wlio  was  admitted  to  see  Hadiune  de  Pompadour's  hair  enrled 
and  powdered.     It  was  not,  however,  to  any  politica]  theory  that  the 
strange  cnaliUon  betvreen  France  and  Austria  owed  its  origin. 
ml  Motive  which  induced  the  great  continental  powers  to  f    „ 
their  old  animoaitiea  and  their  old  state  maxims,  was  personal  aver- 
■      ■    -     "■         -  PniB  ■--■--■  

hyn. 


ml  Motive  which  induced  the  great  continental  powers  to  forget 
their  old  animoaitiea  and  their  old  state  maxims,  was  personal 
^on  tothe  King  of  Prussia,    'fhis  feeling  was  strotwest  in  ] 
m. ..^.  . , Toflned  to  her.    Fre^rkk,  la 
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xeBpecta  a  good  moBter,  was  emphsticaUf  a  bad  neighbor.  That  lie 
was  hard  in  all  his  dealings  and  quick  to  take  all  adrantages  was  not 
his  most  odioas  fault.  His  bitter  and  scoffing  speech  had  inflicted 
keener  wounds  than  his  ambition.  In  his  eluiracter  of  wH  he  was 
under  leas  restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of  ruler.  Satirical 
verses  against  all  the  princes  and  ministers  of  Europe  were  ascribed 
to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and  conrersation  he  alluded  to  the  greatest 
potentates  of  the  age  in  terms  which  would  have  better  suited  Co\\6, 
in  a  war  of  repartee  with  young  Cr^billion  at  Pelletier's  ta^le,  than 
a  great  sovereign  speaking  of  great  sovereigns.  About  women  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  in  a  manner  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  meekest  of  women  to  forgive  ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
him,  almost  the  whole  continent  was  then  governed  by  women  'who 
were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  meekness.  Maria  Theresa  herself 
had  not  escaped  his  scurruknis  jests ;  the  Empless  EHiabeth  of  Rus> 
■ia  knew  that  lier  gallantries  t^orded  him  a  favorite  theme  for  ri- 
baldry and  invective  ;  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  really  the 
head  of  the  French  government,  had  be«i  even  more  keenly  galled. 
She  I  ad  attempted,  by  the  most  delicate  flattery,  to  propitiate  the  King 
of  Prussia,  but  her  messages  had  drawn  from  him  only  dry  and  sar- 
castic replies.  The  Empress-Queen  took  a  very  different  oonne. 
Though  the  haughtiest  of  princesses,  though  the  most  austere  of 
matrons,  she  forpnot  in  her  thirst  for  revenge  both  the  dignity  of  her 
race  and  the  punty  of  her  character,  and  condescended  to  flatter  the 
low-bom  and  low-minded  concubine,  who,  having  acquired  influence 
by  prostituting  herself,  retained  it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria 
Theresa  actuaUy  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note  full  of  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendsliip  to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the 
butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican  D'Etioles,  the  kidnapper  of 
young  girls  fbr  the  Parc^auce^etrf* — a  strange  cousin  for  the  deeoendant 
of  so  man  V  Emperors  of  the  West  I  The  mistress  was  completely  gained 
over  and  easily  carried  her  point  with  Louis,  who  had,  indeed, 
wrongs  of  his  own  to  resent.  His  feelings  were  not  quick  ;  but  con-' 
tempt,  says  the  eastern  proverb,  pierces  even  through  the  shell  of  tlw 
tortoise ;  and  neither  prudence  nor  deeorum  had  ever  restrained  Fred- 
crick  from  expressing  his  measureleeB  contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  im- 
becility, and  tne  baseness  of  Louis.  France  was  thus  induced  to  Join 
the  coalition ;  and  the  example  of  France  determined  the  eonduct  of 
Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French  influence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederick  were  surely  strong  enough  to  attack  him 
openlv,  but  they  were  desirous  to  add  to  all  their  other  advantages 
the  advantage  of  a  surprise.  He  was  not,  however^  a  man  to  be  taken 
oiff  his  guard.  He  had  tools  in  every  court ;  and  he  now  received 
from  Vkoina,  from  Dresden,  and  from  Paris,  accounts  so  drcumstan- 
tial  and  so  oonsistent,  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  his  danger.  He 
learnt  that  he  was  to  be  assailed  at  once  by  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body ;  that  the  greater  part  of 
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Ills  domlnloiui  wm  to  be  portioned  ont  among  his  enemies ;  that 
France,  which  from  her  geographical  position  could  not  directly  share 
in  his  spoils,  was  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  the  Netherlands  ;  that 
Anstria  was  to  have  Bilesia,  and  the  czarina  East  Prussia  ;  that  Au- 
gustus of  Saxony  expected  Madgebure* ;  and  that  Sweden  would  he 
rewarded  with  part  of  Pomerania.  If  these  designs  succeeded,  the 
bouse  of  Bradenburg  would  at  onoe  sink  in  the  European  system  to  a 
place  lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wnrtemburg  or  the  Margrave 
of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would  fail  ?  No  snch 
union  of  the  continental  powers  liad  been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  for- 
midable confederacy  had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the  provinces  of 
Venice,  when  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  glory. 
A  leas  formidable  confederacy  had  compelled  IjOuIs  the  Fourteenth 
to  bow  down  his  haughty  head  to  the  very  earth.  A  less  formidable 
oonfederm<nr  has,  within  our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  still  mightier 
empire  ana  abased  a  still  prouder  name.  Such  odds  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  war.  The  people  who  Frederick  ruled  were  not  five  mil- 
lions. The  population  of  the  countries  which  were  leagued  against 
him  amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  disproportion  in  wealth 
was  at  least  equally  great.  Small  communities,  actuated  by  strong 
sentimenta  of  patriotism  or  loyalty,  have  sometimes  made  head 
against  great  monarchies  weakened  by  factions  and  discontents.  But 
mnall  aa  was  Frederick's  kingdom,  it  probably  contained  a  greater 
number  of  disaffected  subjects  than  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  States 
of  his  enemies.  Sileeia  formed  a  fourth  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
from  the  Silesians.  bom  under  the  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that 
he  could  expect  was  apathy.  From  the  Silesian  Catholics  he  could 
hardly  expect  anything  but  resistance. 

Some  States  have  bo&n  enabled,  by  their  geographical  position,  to 
defend  themselves  with  advantage  against  immense  force.  The  sea 
baa  repeatedly  protected  England  against  the  fury  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. The  Venetian  government,  driven  from  its  possessions  on  the 
land,  could  still  bid  defiance  to  the  confederates  of  Cambray  from 
the  arsenal  amidst  the  lagoons.  More  than  one  great  and  well- 
appointed  army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of  Switzerland  as  an 
easy  prey,  has  perished  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Frederick  had  no 
such  advantage.  The  form  of  his  States,  their  situation,  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  all  were  against  him.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling 
territory  seemed  to  have  been  shaped  with  an  express  view  to  the 
oonvenienoe  of  invaders,  and  was  protected  by  no  sea,  by  no  chain  of 
hills.  Scarcely  any-  comer  of  it  was  a  week's  march  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  enemy.  The  capital  itself,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  bo 
ocmstantly  exposed  to  insult.  In  truth,  there  was  hardly  a  politician 
or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doubted  that  the  conflict  would  be  termi- 
nated in  a  very  few  days  by  the  prostration  of  the  hot^se  of  Branden- 
burg. 
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Nor  was  Frederick's  own  opinion  very  different.     He  antici|>ated 
nothing  short  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the  ruin  of  his  funily.     Yet 
tliere  was  still  a  chance,  a  slender  chance  of  escape.     His  States  had 
at  least  the  advanta^^e  of  a  central  position  ;  his  enemies  were  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  conveniently  unite  their 
overwhelming  forces  on  one  point.     Thev  inhabited  different  climates, 
and  it  was  probable  that  the  season  of  the  year  which  would  be  best 
suited  to  the  military  operations  of  one  portion  of  the  lesgue,  would 
be  unfavorable  to  those  of  another  portion.     The  Prusssan  monarchy, 
too,  was  free  from  some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  empires  far 
more  extensive  and  magnificent.     Its  effective  strength  for  a  desper- 
ate struggle  was  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  number  of  square 
mile^  or  the  number  of  people.     In  that  square  but  well-knit  and 
well-exercised  body,  there  was  nothing  but  sinew  and  muscle  and 
bone.     No  public  creditors  looked  for  dividends.     No  distant  colonies 
required  defence.     No  court,  filled  with  flatterers  and  mistresses,  de« 
voured  the  pay  of  fifty  battalions.     The  Prussian  army,  though  far 
inferior  in  number  to  the  troops  which  were  about  to  be  opposed  to 
it,  was  yet  strong  out  of  all  proix)rtion  to  the  extent  of  the  Prussiaa 
dominions.     It  was  also  admirably  trained  and  admirably  officered, 
accustomed  to  obey  and  accustomed  to  conquer.     The  revenue  was 
not  only  unencumbered  by  debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in 
time  of  peace.     Alone  of  all  the  European  princes,  Frederick  had  a 
treasure  laid  up  for  a  day  of  difilculty.     Above  all,  he  was  one  and 
his  enemies  were  many.     In  their  camps  would  certainly  be  found 
the  jealousy,  the  dissension,  the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalition ; 
on  his  side  was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secrecy  of  a  strong  dictator* 
ship.     To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency  of  military  means  might  be 
supplied  by  the  resources  of  military  art.   '  Small  as  the  kind's  army 
was,  when  compared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  whom  the 
confederates  could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity  of  movement  might  in 
some  degree  compensate  for  deficiency  of  bulk.     It  is  thus  just  possi- 
ble that  genius,  judgment,   resolution,  and  good  luck  united  might 
protract  tue  struggle  during  a  campaign  or  two  ;  and  to  gain  even  a 
month  was  of  importance.      It  could  not  be  long  before  the  yicea 
which  are  found  in  all  extensive  confederacies  would  begin  to  show 
themselves.     Every  member  of  the  league  would  think  lus  own  share 
of  the  war  too  large,  and  his  own  share  of  the  spoils  too  small.     Com- 
plaints and  recrimination  would  abound.     The  Turlc  might  stir  on  the 
Danube  ;  the  statesmen  of  France  might  discover  the  error  which  they 
had  committed  in  abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  na- 
tional policy.     Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of  its  most  for- 
midable enemies.     The  war  was  the  effect  of  the  personal  ayorsion 
with  which  three  or  four  sovereigns  regarded  Frederick  ;  and  the  de- 
cease  of  any  of  those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete  reyolution 
in  the  state  of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  an  horizon  generally  dark  and  stormy,  Frederick 
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maid  discern  one  blight  spot.  The  peace  wlilcli  liad  been  eoaclnded 
brtween  Eoglaod  and  France  in  1748  had  been  In  Europe  do  more 
than  ail  armistice ;  and  not  evenlieenan  armistice  In  the  otlier  quarters 
of  the  globe.  In  India  tlie  Hovereignty  of  the  Camatic  was  disputed 
between  two  great  Musaiilman  hou.ses  ;  Fort  Saint  George  had  taken 
the  one  aide.  Pondicberrj  the  otlier  ;  and  in  a  serim  of  battlee  and 
sieges  the  troopa  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  liad  been  opposed  to  tliose  ot 
Dupleii.  A  struggle  less  important  in  its  connequence,  but  not  leas 
likeij  to  produce  immediate  irritation,  was  carricil  on  between  those 
French  and  Englinh  adventurers  who  kidnapped  negroes  and  collected 
gold  dust  on  the  coaat  of  Ouinea,  But  it  was  >n  North  America  tliat 
the  emulation  and  mutual  acermon  of  the  two  nations  were  most  con- 
spicuous. The  French  attempt^  to  hem  in  the  English  colonists  hj 
a  chain  of  military  posts,  extending  fmm  the  great  l.ak«s  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.     The  Knglisli  look  arms.     The  wild  almrl- 

E'nat  tribes  appeared  on  eoeh  side  mingled  with  the  "  Pidc  Faces." 
ittlea  were  fought ;  forta  were  stormHl ;  anci  hideous  stories  almat 
stakes,  scalpinf^.  and  death  songs  reached  Europe,  and  inflamed  that 
national  onimoHiCy  which  the  rivalry  of  ages  had  produced,  T'le  dis- 
putes between  France  and  Enetand  came  lo  a  crisis  at  the  very  time 
when  the  tempest  which  had  been  gallitring-  was  about  to  burst  on 
Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederidi  would  have  led  him, 
if  he  had  been  allowed  an  option,  to  side  with  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Bnt  the  folly  of  the  court  of  Versailles  lofc  him  no  choice.  Franca 
became  tlie  tool  of  .\iistriB,  and  Frederick  was  forced  to  become  the 
ally  of  England.  Ho  could  not,  indeed,  expect  that  a  [lowcr  which 
coverid  the  sea  with  its  Heets,  and  which  had  to  malte  war  at  once  on 
the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges,  would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  numlver  of 
troopH  for  operations  in  Uermanj.  But  England,  though  poor  com- 
pared with  the  England  of  our  tim  ■.  wan  far  richer  than  any  Country 
on  the  Continent.  The  amount  of  her  revenno  and  the  resources 
which  she  found  In  her  credit,  though  they  may  be  thought  small  bj 
a  genenit ion' which  has  seen  her  raise  a  hundred  and  thirty  milliona 
in  a  single  vear,  appeared  miraculous  In  the  politicians  of  that  age. 
A  very  mo^ralo  portion  of  her  wealth,  expended  by  an  able  and 
economical  prince,  in  a  country  where  prices  were  low,  would  be 
■nfficicni  to  equip  and  maintain  a  formidable  army. 

Sndi  was  the  situation  la  which  Frederick  found  himself.  He  saw 
the  whole  extent  of  his  peril.  He  saw  tlmt  there  was  stilt  a  faint 
pnadbillty  of  escape  ;  and,  with  prudent  temerity,  he  deti'nnined  to 
Elrilte  the  first  blow,  U  was  in  the  month  of  August,  17-18,  tliat  tho 
(Treat  war  of  the  Seven  Yt-ars  commenced.  The  kirig  demanded  of 
Die  Empresa-Qucen  a  distinct  explanution  of  her  inlentions,  and 
plainly  told  her  that  he  should  consider  a  refusal  an  a  declaration  of 
war.  '■  I  want,"  be  said,  "  no  answer  in  the  style  of  an  oracle."  He 
received  an  answer  at  onco  haughty  and  eva'^iive.  In  an  Instant,  tho 
rich  elsctorata  of  Bazooy  was  overdowed  by  ^^y  thousaad  Pruaaian 
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troops.  Augustus  with  Lis  aimv  occupied  a  strong  position  at  PimiL 
The  Queen  of  Poland  was  at  Dresden.  In  a  few  days  Pima  wm 
blockaded  and  Dresden  was  taken.  The  object  of  Frederick  waa  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon  State  Papers  ;  for  those  papers,  he  well 
knew,  contained  ample  proofs  that  though  apparently  an  a^ressor, 
he  was  really  acting  in  self-defence.  Tlie  Queen  of  Polano,  as  well 
acquainted  as  Frederick  with  the  importance  of  those  documents,  had 
packed  them  up,  had  concealed  them  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was 
about  to  send  tticm  off  to  Warsaw,  when  a  PrussiaQ  officer  made  his 
appearance.  In  the  hope  that  no  soldier  would  venture  to  outrage  a 
lady,  a  queen,  a  daughter  of  an  emperor,  the  moth ^^r- in -law  of  a 
dauphin,  she  placed  herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at  length  sat  down 
on  it.  But  all  resistance  was  vain.  The  papers  were  carried  to  Fred- 
erick, who  found  in  them,  as  he  expected,  abundant  evidence  of  the 
designs  of  the  coalition.  The  most  important  documents  were  in- 
stantly published,  and  the  effect  of  the  publication  was  great.  It 
was  clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  might  formerly 
have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party,  and  haa  merely  an- 
ticipated a  ulow  intended  to  destroy  him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pirna  was  in  the  mean  time  closely  invested  ; 
but  the  besieged  were  not  with.ut  hopes  of  succor.  A  great  Austrian 
anny  uuder  Marshal  Brown  \  as  about  to  pour  through  the  passes 
which  separate  Sohemia  from  Saxony.  Freilerick  left  at  Pima  a  force 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons,  hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered 
Brown  at  Lowositz,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided  the  fate 
of  Saxony.  Augustus  and  his  favorite,  Buhl,  fled  to  Poland.  The 
whole  amiy  of  the  electorate  capitulated.  From  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  Frederick  treat<^d  Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions, 
er,  rather,  he  acted  towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sentence — sub- 
jectos  tanquam  suos,  tilc9  taiiquam  alivnos.  Saxony  was  as  much  in 
his  power  as  Bradenburg  ;  and  he  had  no  such  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  Saxony  as  he  had  in  the  welfare  of  Bradenburg.  He  accordingly 
levied  troops  and  exacted  contributions  throughout  the  enslaved  pro- 
vince, with  far  more  rigor  than  in  any  part  of  his  own  dominions. 
Seventeen  thousand  men  who  had  been  in  the  camp  at  Pima  were 
half  comwlleJ,  half  persuaded,  to  enlist  under  their  conqueror. 
Thus,  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
one  of  the  confederates  had  been  disarmed,  and  his  weapons  pointed 
against  the  rest 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military'  operations.  All  had  hitherto 
gone  welL  Bui  the  real  tug  of  war  was  still  to  come.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  year  1757  would  be  a  memorable  era  in  the  history 
of  EuroiKJ. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple,  bold,  and  judicious. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  an  English  and  IIanov*erian  amiy  was 
In  Western  Germany,  and  might  be  able  to  prevent   the  French 
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,Kpii   from  n^tacklng  Pruasia.      TIid   Huiniuia,   oinlliinl   by  ilieir 

lpw«,    wuulil  prob&btT  out  stir  till   the  spring   wua  far  advouoed. 

Jisou;  WM  p  iiMnitiHL     Swodon  could  do  uMhlnt;  vcrj  imponuiL 

nring  a  ievr  muQtlis  Frederick  would  have  to  deal  with  Austria 

Sob.     Errn  thus  the  ndda  were  a^iiuit  liiui.     But  ahililj  and  cour- 

>  lwv«  ortcii  triuiapliod  ag«iust  (Kldu  Btill  more  ^o^midab1e^ 

'ir\j  iu   1737   ths   Prussian    unu;  in   Saxony    b^giin    to   iiiovo. 

augb  four  ilcfilm  in  tlm  mountiuiia  ihey  came  touring'  into  Bu- 

JA.     Prague  wu  hi .  Arst  mark  ;  but  tlie  ulterior  object  was  pn>l>- 

f  Titniia.     At  Prague  lay  Marshal  Brown  with  oue  great  nnny. 

"X  lUe  iu<>8toauIiouB  and  fortuuate  of  tlie  Austrian  captains,  naa 

ocing  with  another.     Frederick  determined  to  overwhelm  Brown 

■Toil)  Daun  ahoiUd  arrire.     On  the  sixth  of  Maj  was  fought,  under 

so  walls  whluli  a  liiiodrod  Kcd  thirty  years  before  had  witnessed 

victory  uf  the  Cuiliutic  league  and  tlie  flieht  of  the  unhappy  Pala- 

B,  ■  iNittle  uion<  bloody  tlian  any  wliich  i^umpv  saw  durinff  the 

^  intvrval  bftwrva  Malplaquet  and  Eylau.     The  king  and  Princa 

Hitiand  of  Brunswidc  were  diatingniahed  on  that  day  by  their  valor 

i^nxortioDs.     But  tlie  cliicf  glory  was  with  S<-hwerin.     \V'lien  the 

'      '  an  inTantry  wavered,  tho  Blont  old  niBrahal  anaiched  the  ooIots 

J)  cnsigD,  and,  waving  them  in  the  ^r,  led  back  hia  regUueut 

Ltbo   diargc      Tliua   at    seventy-two   yuais   of   age    he   Tell   in 

%  thidtiait  of  tlie  UiUlK,  Mtlll  graflpiug  the  standard  which  beara  the 

~   i^lttuu  tlm  Held  wgenL     The  victory  remained  with  thekln^ 

had  been  duarlv  parcliascil.     Wliola  cutumns  of  liis  liraveet 

;i  had  fnllun.     He  admitted  that  he  had  lost  ei^hleen  thnnaand 

Of  tho  cjiouiy,  twenty-four  thousand  hod  been  killed,  wounded, 

..Jt  ttl  the  defeated  nruir  was  shut  up  in  Prague.     Part  fled  to  join 

I  ln>Of>lt  whicli.  under  the  ciimuiiud  of  Dunn,   vera  now  dneent 

FradDrick  duU-rmint-d  to  piay  over  tlu'  euiiic  game  which  had 

-jdcd  at  Lnivotiita.     Hn  left  a  largo  force  to  beaicKe  PTiigu«i  and 

•  bMd  at  thirty  thousand  men  be  marched  ag«intit  Daun.     Tlio 

ihal,  tliouKli  he  had  great  superiority  iif  numbers,  would 

lie  occupied  at  Kiilin  a  position  almoet  impregtioble, 
K|]i«  nttack  of  Che  king. 

V  18th  of  June — a  day  which,  If  tho  Greek  saperstltion 
Sita  inSuencn,  would  Iw  held  sacred  to  XemeRiK — a  dny 

n  iwo  grealjsl  jiriocrs  and  9r)Idiers  of  modem  timi^  were 

/  Wrrible  eipwienco  that  neither  Gkill  nor  valor  can  fix  the 

acy  «f  fortune.     The  battle  began  before  noon  ;  and  part  of 

pPnii^a-i  army  malntAtned  the  content  till  nftcr  tho  tniiUummer 
■  hail  gone  down.  Bat  at  length  the  king  found  ihM  bia  tniojis, 
pine  uiuB  Tcptatudly  driveu  back  with  frightful  coninf^e.  could  no 
fgerbelv-l  l-i  tln' rhariw.  He  was  withdilflculiy  perauadnltoquit 
i  fivliL  The  oflici^ra  of  his  personal  staff  were  under  iho  nocwwity 
'niKiiitiilaliiig  with  hiin,  aod  one  of  them  look  the  libertv  to  say, 
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"  Does  Your  Majesty  mean  to  storm  the  batteries  alone?"  Thirteen 
thousand  of  his  bravest  followers  had  perished.  Nothing  rcmidned 
for  him  but  to  retreat  in  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and 
to  hurry  his  army  by  different  routes  out  of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seem^  to  be  final.  Frederick's  situation  had  at  best 
been  such,  that  only  an  uninterrupted  run  of  good  luck  conid  save 
him.  as  it  seemed,  from  ruin.  And  now,  almost  in  the  outset  of  the 
contest,  he  had  met  with  a  check  which,  even  in  a  war  between  eqnal 
powers,  would  have  been  felt  as  serious.  He  liad  owed  much  to  the 
opinion  which  all  Europe  entertained  of  his  army.  Since  his  acces- 
sion, his  soldiers  had  in  many  successive  battles  been  victorious  over 
the  Austrian^.  But  the  glory  had  departed  from  liis  anns.  All 
whom  his  malevolent  sarcasms  had  wounded  made  haste  to  avenge 
themselves  by  scoffing  at  the  scoffer.  His  soldiers  had  ceased  to  con- 
fide in  his  star.  In  every  part  of  his  camp  his  dispositions  were 
severely  criticised.  Even  in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His 
next  brother  William,  heir-presumptive,  or  rather,  in  truth,  hdr-ap- 
parent  to  the  throne,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  present  king^ 
could  not  refrain  from  lamenting  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollem,  once  so  great  and  so  prosperous,  but  now,  by  the 
rash  ambition  of  its  chief,  made  a  by- word  to  all  nations.  These  com- 
plaints, and  some  blnnders  which  William  committed  during  the  re- 
treat from  Bohemia,  called  forth  the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  inex- 
orable king.  The  prince's  heart  was  broken  by  the  cutting  reproaches 
of  his  brother ;  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a  country  seat,  and  in  a 
short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  king's  distress  could  hardly  be  increased.  Yet 
at  this  moment  another  blow  not  less  terrible  than  that  of  Kolin  fell 
upon  him.  The  French  under  Marshal  D'BJstrees  had  invaded  Ger- 
many. The  Duke  of  Cuml)erland  had  given  them  battle  at  Hastem- 
beck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In  order  to  save  the  Electorate  of  Han- 
over from  entire  subjugation,  he  had  made,  at  Clostem  Severn,  an  ar- 
rangement with  jthe  French  generals,  which  left  them  at  liberty  to 
tnm  their  arms  against  the  Prussian  dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederick's  distress,  he  lost  his 
mother  just  at  this  time  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  felt  the  loss  more 
than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  hanlness  and  severity  of  his  char- 
acter. In  truth,  his  misfortunes  had  now  cut  to  the  quick.  The 
mocker,  the  tyrant,  the  most  rigorous,  the  most  imperious,  the  most 
cynical  of  men,  was  very  unhappy.  His  face  was  so  haggard  and 
his  form  so  thin,  that  when  on  his  return  from  Bohemialie  passed 
through  Leipsic,  the  people  hardly  knew  him  again.  His  sleep  was 
broken  ;  the  tears  in  spite  of  himself  often  started  into  his  eyes  ;  and 
the  grave  beg  :n  to  present  itself  to  his  agitated  mind  as  the  best  ref- 
ngo  from  misery  and  dishonor.  His  resolution  was  fixed  never  to  be 
tiuien  alive,  and  never  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from 
his  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.    He  saw  nothing  left  for  him 
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la  i'lt  -,  ftnd  lie  ili^lilMndflv  rliosp  his  mode  of  dpntli.      Hn 

txrriiil  tiiiuut  with  )iiiii  n  sure  nnd  Bpmjdv  puison  in  a  bickII 

ue ;  and  to  the  (ew  in  whom  ha  placed  ooofidmco  he  made  no 

J  «t  hia  reoalutioii. 

a  ttliuuld  VKTJ  iuipprfnrtly  describe  llie  slate  of  Frfdi^rick'B 

•iti<  left  oat  of  view  ihu  imighuLili)  prculliLritid  wliicli  nm- 

Kt  Hlngulkrl;  with  the  i;ravitr,  eDergy.  and  haraho^BH  of  bis 

r.     It  in  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the  cumic  pre^ 

ed  in  the  strange  sceoD  which  was  tlmn  atrted.     In  the  niidat 

U  th«  |fr«U  king'tt  ciUamitL04,  hia  passion  for  wriEinE;  indilTpTent 

7  KM"  Ktnrager  uul  stiQngvr     KuenUm  all  around  him,  dispnor 

ia  Acart,  pil  a  ol  wrroatve  sublimiite  hidden  in  liis  rlotlira.  he 

d  forth  liundradi  upon  hundreda  of  lines,  hateful  to  gods  and 

ibo  inaipld  dmga  of  Voltaire's  Hip]MK'rciie< — the  faint  ei-Uo  ot 

«  of  ('haulieu.     It  fs  amusing  to  coni(i«re  what  h?  did  during 

il  montlia  ot  lii'iT  with   whut  hu  wrote  durinu;  the  muup  tiiun. 

y  be  duuhted  whi'ther  any  eimal  purtlcin  of  the  life  ot  Hnjinibol, 

,  or  of  Napoimn,   will  Iteor  n  comparison  with  that  shon 

m  moat  brilliant  ui  the  history  of  Pruasis  snd  of  Frodvrirtc 

;>  very  time  tlw  sraaly  Ivianre  of  tlw  iUiistrious  warrior  was 

d  in  proUueiug  oilra  and  tiplntlrs,  a  tittle  better  than  Cibbvr's, 

tia  woran  than  ilayley'a.     Hvru  and  there  a  wanly  aentlment, 

b  dMiervM  tu  l<u  In  prose,  makt's  its  appearance  in  company  with 

etiuma  and  Orph«tt«,  Eiyaium  nnd  Acbcron,  tliP  plaintive  I'hilo' 

>opple9  of  >iorpheua.  and  all  the  other  frippery  which,  like  a 

id  by  a  pmud  beamy  to  her  wajiiug-women.  has  long  been 

luusi*  aliandoned   by   n-nius  Iai  mediooritj.      We   hardly 

w  any  Uutanca  of  xha  stmnfriu  and  wraknivs  of  hunian  nature  so 

'  ^  and  BO  ^mttwine  as  tlie  charscteT  of  tliis  haoKhty.  vigilant, 

H),  MffMioiu  bltie-sbM'king.  half  Milhridatra  anil  half  TrlsMitin. 

Saguoat  a  world  in  arms.   Willi  an  ounce  of  poison  in  one 
a  quire  of  bod  verses  in  the  other. 
ck  had  Kimo  limn  betol*  luado  advanres  townrda  a  fWon- 
a  with  Veltaim.  and  aoine  civil  letti^rs   had.  pasted  between 
Imltiu  ot  Eoljn  their  epistolary  inuruourse  became, 
.  I  rl'-ndly  and  confidential.     U'e  do  not  know  any 
iliii-h  throw  so  mnch  light  on  the  darkest  and 
'!  human  nature  as  the  corrrspondeucc  of  thoae 
:  liity  luul  eschangtid  forgirenesH,     Both^elt  tliat 
I  thera  i     "  •  ■■ 


I 


ndl  .>lU.-r, 


i'her  »iocid 


'U  down"" 


■be  pabhu  ealimation,  1  hey  ad 
need  ot  aai-h  other.  The  gteat 
lo  tHHierit/  by  ths  great  writer. 


f  «lab«l  to  1»  h. ..,      .      _     ^ 

gtia*  writer  fnlt  liimielf  exnitod  by  the  hnrongo  of  the  grrmi 
Vet  the  wounds  which   they   had    bitfideil  on   e^aeh   othor 
Mo  imp  tu  be  ell«:»l.  i>r  oren  p^rfwrly  liealed      Hot  only  did 
"'n  ;  the  sorp  phkow  often  fettered  snd  bind  afrmh. 

'       'for  the  mwrt  pan  of  cnraplimentB.  llianhs. 
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offers  of  service,  assaranoes  of  attaefament.  Bat  if  anything  bronglit 
back  to  Frederick's  recollection  the  cunning  and  misciiievoas  pranks 
by  which  Voltaire  had  provoked  him,  some  exprewdon  of  eootempt 
and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midst  of  his  eulogj.  It  was  much 
worse  when  anything  recalled  to  the  mind  of  Voltaire  the  qatrages 
which  he  and  his  kinswoman  had  suffered  at  Frankfort.  All  at  once 
his  flowing  pane^ric  is  turned  into  invective.  *'  Remember  how  yoa 
behaved  to  lue.  For  your  sake  I  have  .ost  ..he  favor  of  my  king. 
For  your  sake  I  am  an  exile  from  my  country.  I  loved  you. 
I  trusted  myself  to  you.  I  had  no  wish  but  to  end  my  life  in 
your  service.  And  what  was  my  reward  ?  Stripped  of  all  you 
Lad  bestowed  ou  me,  the  key,  the  oi^er,  the  pension,  1  was  forced  to 
fly  from  your  territories.  1  was  hunted  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter 
from  your  grenadiers.  I  was  arrested,  insulted,  plundered.  My 
niece  was  dragged  in  the  mud  of  Frankfort  by  your  soldiers  as  if  sl^ 
had  been  some  wretched  follower  of  your  camp.  You  have  great 
talents.  You  have  good  qualities.  But  you  have  one  odious  vice. 
You  delight  in  tlie  abasement  of  your  fellow-creatures.  You  have 
brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philosopher.  You  have  given  some 
color  to  the  slanders  of  the  bigots  who  say  that  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  justice  or  humanity  of  those  who  reject  the  Christian 
faith."  Then  the  king  answers  with  less  heat,  but  with  equal  sever- 
ity :  **  You  know  that  you  behaved  shamefully  in  Prussia.  It  is  well 
for  you  tliat  you  had  to  deal  with  a  man  so  hidulgent  to  the  infirm- 
ities of  genius  as  I  am.  You  richly  deserved  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
dungeon.  Your  talents  are  not  more  widely  known  than  your  faith- 
lessness and  your  malevolence.  The  grave  itself  is  no  asylum  from 
your  spite.  Maupertuis  is  dead ;  but  you  still  go  on  calumniating 
and  deriding  him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable  enough  while 
he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  And,  above  all,  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  your  niece.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  her  name.  I  can 
bear  with  your  faults  for  the  sake  of  your  merits  ;  but  she  has  not 
written  Mahomet  or  Merope,** 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  bo  supposed,  would  necessarily 

put  an  end  to  all  amicable  communication.     But  it  was  not  so.     After 

every  outbreak  of  ill-humor  this  extraordinary  pair  became  more  lov- 

ling  than  before,  and  exchanged  compliments  and  assurances  of  mutual 

regard  with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote  thus  to  each  other 
were  not  very  guarded  in  what  they  said  of  each  other.  The  Elnglish 
ambassador,  Mitchell,  who  knew  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  con- 
stantly writing  to  Voltaire  with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  was  amazed  to  hear  His  Majesty  designate  this' 
nighly  favored  correspondent  as  a  bad-hearted  fellow,  the  greatest 
rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  language  which  the  poet 
held  about  the  king  was  not  much  more  respectful. 

It  would  probably  have  pozaded  Voltaire  himself  to  say  what  was 


in  eallo 
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Ua  re»l  feeling  towsrds  Frpderict  It  iraa  compound^  of  all  sentl- 
mfiittt,  from  CDDiitj  to  frteudship,  and  from  Bconi  to  ndmlnition  ;  and 
the  proportions  In  which  tliese  elenipnta  wpri'  mispd  cliaiigod  rvcry 
monent.  TJie  old  pBtrisrch  resembled  the  spoilt  child  whu  Bcreaiiis, 
blanpB,  caICa,  laughs,  kisses,  and  cuddles  within  onequarter  oF.an 
hour.  Hl3  rcspntment  was  not  estinguished  ;  yet  he  was  not  wilhoot 
■rmpathv  for  his  old  friend.  As  a  i  rcuchman,  ho  wlnhed  HDCcesa  to 
the  uma  of  his  country.  As  a  philosopher,  ho  was  anxious  for  the 
Btabilttjr  of  *  throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sot.  Ho  longod  both  to 
Ktve  and  to  humble  li'rederick.  Then.-  was  one  wav.  and  only  one,  io 
which  all  his  eonfiicting  feelings  could  at  nacc  be  gntliried.  If  Fred- 
erick were  preservid  by  the  interference  of  France,  if  it  were  known 
that  for  that  interference  he  was  indebted  to  the  niedintioQ  of  Vol' 
tatre,  this  would  inde^  be  delicions  rerenwi  ;  this  would  indeed  be  to 
heap  coals  of  Are  on  that  haughty  head.  Nor  did  the  vain  and  rest- 
lens  pot  think  it  impomibie  that  he  Hilght,  from  his  hermitago  near 
the  Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D'Estrecs  had  quitted  Ilanover, 
and  the  euinmandof  the  French  armv  had  been  cntruHtcd  to  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose  chief  distinction  was  derived  from  his 

r.llontiy.  Richclien  was,  in  truth,  the  most  eDilucnt  of 
Bedueeni  by  profession  who  furnished  Crdbillion  tim 
younger  and  La  Clos  with  models  for  their  heroes.  In  his  earlier 
days  the  royal  house  itself  had  not  been  Benin;  from  his  preuumpta- 
ons  love.  He  was  believed  to  have  carried  his  ciinquettts  into  the 
family  of  Orleans  ;  and  some  suspected  that  he  was  not  unconcerned 
■  In  the  myirterinus  remorse  which  Imbittered  the  last  hours  of  the 
charming  mother  of  Louis  the  Fitteentli.  But  the  duke  was  now  fifty 
jean  old,  ^Vlth  a  heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  long  BC- 
emtomed  ti  think  only  on  triQea,  an  impaired  con.><titittlon,  an  im- 
paired fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  red  none,  he  wkb  entering  on 
a  doll,  frivolous,  and  unrespected  old  age.  Without  one qii all (i cation 
for  military  command  except  that  personal  courage  which  wa.1  com- 
roan  to  hiin  and  the  whole  nobility  of  France,  he  had  been  placed  at 
lit*  head  of  th«army  of  Hanover ;  and  in  that  situation  he  did  his 
best  to  repair,  by  exlortion  and  corruption,  the  injury  which  he  had 
done  to  hts  properly  by  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  his  life  haled  the  philosopher 
as  a  sect — not  for  those  parts  of  their  system  which  a  gnod  and  wlae 
roan  would  have  condemni'd,  but  for  their  virtues,  for  their  spirit  of 
free  Inqalrr.  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social  abuaes  of  which  he 
WIS  himself  the  personification.  But  he,  like  many  of  those  who 
tboufcht  with  htm,  excepted  Tollalre  from  tho  list  of  j)mscril)ed 
write™.  He  frequently  sent  flattering  letters  to  Forney.  He  did  the 
patriarch  the  honor  to  borrow  money  of  him.  and  even  carried  hia 
enndescendlng  friendship  ho  far  as  to 'forget  to  pay  Interest.  Voltaire 
thought  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  bring  t^a  duke  and  the  King 
•I  Pnw^  Into  commuaicatioD  with  each  other.     He  wroto  eameutly 
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Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated  day  merely  poliU- 
cal.  The  greatest  masters  of  German  poetry  and  eloqaenoe  liave  ad- 
mitted that,  though  the  great  kin^  neither  valued  nor  understood  his 
native  language,  though  he  looked  on  Franco  as  the  only  seat  of  taste 
and  philosophy,  yet,  in  his  own  despite,  he  did  much  to  emancipate 
the  genius  of  his  countrymen  from  the  foreign  yoke ;  and  tliat,  in 
the  act  of  vanquishing  Soubise,  he  was  unintentionally  rousing  the 
spirit  which  soon  began  to  question  the  literary  precedence  of  Boileaa 
and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do  events  confound  all  the  plans  of  man  I 
A  prince  who  read  only  French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who  ranked 
as  a  Frt*nch  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciouslv,  the  means  of  liberat- 
ing half  the  Continent  from  the  dominion  of  tLat  French  criticism  of 
whicli  he  was  l:iniself  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  slave.  Yet  even  the 
enthusiasm  of  Germany  in  favor  of  Frederick  hardly  equalled  the 
enthusiasm  of  England.  The  birthday  of  our  ally  was  celebrated 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  that  of  our  own  sovereign,  and  at  night 
the  streets  of  London  were  in  a  blaze  with  illuminations.  Portraits 
of  the  Hero  of  Rosbach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long  piij^ll,  were 
in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer  will,  at  this  day,  nnd  in  the 
parlors  of  old-fashioned  inns,  and  in  the  portfolios  of  printsellers, 
twenty  portraits  of  Frederick  for  one  of  Georg<»  11.  The  sign-paint- 
ers were  everywhere  emi)loyod  in  touching  up  Admiral  Vernon  into 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Some  young  Englishmen  of  rank  proposed  to 
visit  Germany  as  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  beaming  the  art  of 
war  under  the  greatest  of  <  ommanders.  This  last  proof  of  British 
attachment  and  admiration  Frederick  politely  but  firmly  declined. 
His  camp  was  no  place  for  amateur  students  of  military  science.  Tlie 
Prussian  discipline  was  rigorous  even  to  cruelty.  The  officers,  while 
in  the  field,  were  expected  to  practice  an  abstemiousness  and  self -de- 
nial such  as  was  hardly  sun^assed  by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders. 
However  noble  tluur  birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  8er\ice, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  from  anything  better  than  pewter.  It 
was  a  high  crime  even  in  a  count  and  Jield- marshal  to  have  a  single 
silver  spoon  among  his  baggage.  Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to  luxury,  would  not  easi- 
ly submit  to  these  Spartan  restraints.  The  king  could  not  venture 
to  keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  liis  own  subjects  in  order.  Situ- 
ated OS  he  was  with  respect  to  England,  he  could  not  well  imprison 
or  shoot  refractory  Howards  and  Cavendishes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  example  of  a  few  tine  gentlemen,  attended  by  chariots  and  livery 
servants,  citing  in  plate,  and  drinking  champagne  and  toky,  was 
enough  to  corrupt  his  whole  army.  He  thought  it  Ijest  to  make  a 
stand  at  first,  and  civilly  refused  to  admit  such  dangerous  companions 
among  his  troo]>s. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  far  more  useful 
and  more  aocentable.  An  annual  Bul>sidy  of  near  seven  hundred' 
UMHUMUdd  pounas  enabled  the  king  to  add  probably  more  tlian  fifty 
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uti  Kra  to  li'iB  army.     Pitt,  now  at  tlic  beislij  of  power  uid 
undenonk   ihe  twik  ot    dt^feoding    WesMrn    UnnuBuy 

[,■,■,  iimi  uskpd  Fr>N]erick  only  tor  Uio  l.jiia  of  a  geoera]. 

I  Witi  Prince  Ferdliisn<i  of  Btonswiok,  who  hud 

111!  in  llio  PruBKuu  service.     He  was  put  nt  the 

I  iv  EnR-Itsli.  partlv  BanovuriaD,  portly  compoaed 

I  inmitltepctly  princes  of  tlieempirn.      Hh  soon 

III-  Ml  ^<  1'  vl  thu  twoullivd  courts,  and  proved  himaulf  thu 


i-tUieBg.-.  . 

l^rick  |nis«.hI  tU"  wintT  at  Bivaluii,   io  roadiDKi  wrfilngi   nnd 

-j-ing  for  lliB  wxl  ciunpnipi.      The  Imvoc  ivliicli  tlie  war  had 

leunoag  \m  Innra  wkh  rapidly   repaired,  uid  iu  iIid  KnrLng  of 

Ihfl  wssBgnin  rraily  for  the  ironllict.     I'riuoo  Furdloand  kept  the 

IBcti  in  clu>ck.      Tlie  king,  in  the   mean  time,  nfter    Mlcnipting 

.     it  the  Auslriaos  Min«  uiwralioDa  whivh  lud  to  lui  very  UDportut 

.all.  ttiiTcbed  tu  encuiuiler  th«  Riissinos,  who,  sUyintf,   liumiixg, 

jl  wnMing  whatever  IIh^v  tiiraed,  liad  peiiet[aU>d  into  Ihc  htwrtof 

■  mlu.     He  gaw  theiu  battle  at  Zoudnrf.  nmi  Fnuikfort  on  the 

!■'■     Thn  tifrht  wus  long  and  bloody.      Qunrh-r  wns  neither  ^ven 

tt  taken  ;  for  theUvrniuus  anil  Bcytliiflos  retruded  well  othpr  with 

'  IT  krprsloo,  and  the  eight  of  lbi»  mvages  commllled  by  tlie  bAlt- 

.f«  uirad«Ts  had  in(«iiscd  the  kiugund  hisartiiy.      The  ItaBsians 

.« (i<rerthroirn  uiih  great  sUughicr,  mid  for  n  (cw  mcintha  no  fur- 

jrdajagvr  WHS  t'llwapprebeuded  froiu  Ibo  msL 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  pro  laiou^l  by  tbe  king,  and  wm  c«lo- 

ttri  with  prid(?  and  t^light  by  tiis  pwplo.     The  ri-joicings  iu  Eng- 

d  wnrr  not  less  enthttsioslia  or  less  fiaccte.     Thw  iTuiy  tw  selFCtwl 

nlie  point  of  time  al  which  tbe  military  glory  of  ITredcriek  nraiJicd 

^■urith.     In  the  aliort  space  of  tlireo-quarters  of  a  yi&'  1if  had 

D  llirw  gr«at  battles  ovpr  the  armies  of  three  mighty  uud  warlike 

BaR!bln«-~}'rBjire,  Auslria.  uid  Bussia. 

pfuilt  was  decr«ud  tlutt  the  temper  uf  that  strong  mind  sboiiUl   bo 

id  i>T  both  eitn^ica  of  fortune  in  rapid  8u  'cession.      I'lme  apon 

li  bright  aeries  of  triumphs  comoa  series  of  diaasters,  auch  as  would 

St  bhghtpd  (he  fame  and   broken  the  bvart  of  simoHt  any  otlier 

Yi-t  Frederick,  in  (ho  inidat  of  his  calamities,  was  stitl 

Vbtijoct  of  admiration  to  li's  subjnrts.  his  allies,  and  liiu  cnt^mim. 

wrwhMined  by  adversity,  alckof  life,  he  still  niainuunrd  tlir  cnn- 

ll.  gfFiter  in  ilefeal.  in  flight,  and  in  what  seamed  bopcli-aa  ruin, 

n  on  tbe  fiddri  of  his  proudest  viclories. 

aishcd  tbe  Ruaiiians.  hn  hastened  Into  Saxony  ti.i 

,  9  of  Ihr   Em]ire«H-Quefin,  cnmnuuided  by  Uaun. 

rtixuliu>w,'BndlAU'li>liu.  the  moat  inventive  and  enterpriHing  of 

^ovnvnln.     Tlu-H-  iwucclcbviitiid  commandonugTMid  on  a  achi-uie, 

pWlikli  the  priiileuceot  tilt?  oun  and  Lhe  %igorof  tlie  oiber  M^ni  to 

II  happily  curubined.     At  dtvd  of  night  the/  surprised  tliH  king  is 

1  Uoclikiichfiii.      His  presence  of  mbid  anved  his  trtiopi 
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from  destruction,  bat  nothing  could  save  tUem  from  defeat  and  severa 
loss.  Marshal  Keith  was  among  the  slain.  The.  first  roar  of  the  guns 
roused  the  noblo  exile  from  his  rest,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the  front 
of  the  battle.  He  received  a  dangerous  wou'id,  but  refused  to  quit 
the  field,  and  was  in  tlie  act  of  rallying  his  broken  troops,  when  an 
Austrian  bullet  tenninated  his  checkered  and  eventful  life. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But,  of  all  generals,  Frederick  Un- 
derstood best  how  t^)  repair  defeat,  and  Daun  understood  least  how  to 
improve  victory.  In  a  fcjw  dayj  the  Prussian  army  was  as  formid- 
able as  before  the  battl'.\  The  prospect  was,  however,  gloomy.  An 
Austrian  army  under  General  Harsch  had  invaded  Silesia,  and  in- 
vested the  fortress  or  Ncisse.  Daun,  after  his  success  at  Hochkirohen, 
had  written  to  Harsch  in  very  confident  terms :  '*  Go  on  with  your 
operations  against  NeLss3.  Be  quite  at  rase  as  to  the  king.  I  will 
give  you  a  good  account  of  him."  In  truth,  the  position  of  the  Proa- 
sians  was  full  of  dilficulties.  Between  them  and  Silesia  lay  the  vic- 
torious anny  of  Daun.  It  was  not  eisy  for  them  to  reach  Silesia  at 
all.  If  they  did  reach  it,  they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Anstrians. 
But  the  vigor  and  activity  of  Frederick  surmounted  every  ob:$tacle. 
He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  extruordinav  rapidity,  passed  Daun, 
hastened  into  Silesia,  raised  tlie  seigo  of  Neissc,  and  drovei  Harsch 
inU)  Boiiemia.  Daun  availed  himself  of  the  king's  absence  to  attack 
Dresden.  The  Prussians  defended  it  desperatc^ly.  The  inlmbitants 
of  that  wealtliy  and  jx)lisluHl  capital  lK*gged  in  vain  for  mercy  from 
the  garrison  within  and  from  the  I)e3eiger3  without.  The  beautiful 
suburl>s  were  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear  that  the  town,  if  won 
at  all,  would  Ih».  won  stn^et  bv  stre.t  bv  the  Ijavonet.  At  this  con- 
juncture  came  news  that  Frinlerick,  having  cleared  Silesia  of  his  ene- 
mies, was  returnifig  l)y  forced  marches  into  Saxony.  Daun  retired 
from  before  Dres'ien  und  fell  l)ack  into  the  Austrian  territories.  The 
king,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  niad«  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  un- 
happy metropolis,  which  had  so  cruelly  expiatcid  the  weak  and  perfid- 
ions  policy  of  its  sovereign.  It  was  now  tlie  2(lth  of  Novcml»er. 
The  cold  weather  sus))eiided  military  operations,  and  the  king  again 
took  up  his  wint<^r-quarters  at   Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  t(;rrible  vears  was  over,  and  Frederick  still 
stood  his  ground.  He  hid  Ix^en  recently  tried  by  domestic  as  well  as 
bv  militarv  disasters.  On  the  14th  of  6ctob(»r,  the  dav  on  which  he 
was  defeated  at  llofhkirchen,  the  day  on  the  anniversary  of  which, 
forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  far  more  tremendous  lai«l  the  Pnis- 
sian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  di«*d  Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Bar<'uth. 
From  the  portraits  which  we  hav«i  of  her,  by  her  own  ban  ,  and  bv 
the  hands  of  tin*  most  discerning  of  her  contemporaries,  we  .should 
pronounce  her  to  have  Ikhmi  coarse,  indelicate,  and  a  g<HMl  hater,  but 
not  destitute  of  kind  and  generous  feelin/^.  Her  mind,  naturally 
'Itrong  and  <»bservaut,  had  b?en  highly  cultivated  ;  and  she  was.  and 
deserved  to  be,  Frederick's  favorite  sister     Ue  felt  the  loss  as  much 
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« In  Ilia  iron  iwtura  Ui  IvnX  iUv  loss  ot  suTtlung  but  a  pruvlnce 
K  WUl*. 

ht  Bnslau  darmg  tJin  wintpf  hn  was  iiulnl^tic^bto  in  his  pnr>ti<-«.l 

jibt».    Thv  moHl  Hp'irited  lined  pcrliups  llintfls  evprwrnt^  art- lobe 

lull  In  •  bllter  Ivuiiunn  od  Louis  anti  hDulame   de  Pampoduur, 

'  ^  ha  coiQpos'<il  at  lUls  time  and  sent  to  Voltaire.     TUe  verers 

.  kulMd,  aa  good,  tlut  Voltaire  was  afraid  that  lis  might  kimaeK 

speMod  of  having  written  them,  or  at  least  of  having  corriicted 

I  Uid  partly  Inim  fright — partly,  iva  fear,  from  love  of  mi^.hiet' 

%  Uwm  la  tUu  Uiike  iif  ilioUeuI,  then  prime  miiiLitrr  of  France. 

..iHul  very  wisely  dptermiuMilo  encounter  Freilurick  ut  Frcder- 

it«wn  iVMipuns.  and  applied  fur  ■tKialaiiCD  to  PalUsot.  who  had 

'  Ul  as  a  versifier,  and  who,  though  he  hod  net  yi't  mado  him- 

loDs  by  bringing  Iluusseau  and  Uflvciiiiu  on  tin-  Ktiigii.  waa 

A  pnsiiiMS  some  liltlo  talent  fur  s;itiro.     Pnllssot  pnidiiced  mma 

»  vUnguig  linea  on  the  nuiral  and  litenirv  charnttcr  of  Froiieriek, 

'lua  lints  the  duko  wot  to  Voltaire.     'I'liis  war  of  cnajilcts,  ful- 

r  chcHr  on  tho  carniign  of  Znmdorf  and  the  roiitlagTatinn   of 

MleQ,  illuHtrates  woll  thu  strangely  compounded  uharautei'  of  tlui 

le  was  luifaiied  by  n  new  enemy.     Benedict  XIV., 
t  ot  tho  two  liiindrol  and  dtly  succrssotH  of  St. 
AinoEe.     During  the  aliort  inturvul  hut  weciihi^  reign  and 
"-  '  ^  Qangnnblll.  ILo  cliU't  n-at  in  th<-  (.liunli  nf  Rome 
,_..  .jonico,  wliu  took  the  oiune  of  Clement  Xill.     This 
I  dotrnninvd   to  try  w  ut  thu  weight  of  lib  authority 
P  favor  of  tho  nrthodoi  MaHa  ThuriMa  against  a  horetia 
Mhi^)' f'*^  t)"  ^'^'"""day,  a  sword  wilh  a  rich  hell 
K  a  hU  of  criittRno  velvet  lined  with  pnnine.  and  a  dovo 
n4  nyitllc  symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  were  solumnly 
'w  supmnio  puntiff,  and  wore  sent  with  ereat  Cfrcwony  to 
n,  Iho  cnntiuonir  of  Kulin  and  Hnchklrelien.     This  mark 
iavor  hxl  luom  tliaa  unvn  been  bestowMd  by  tho  Poueaon  the  great 
mpiwia  of  iho  faith,     t^iinilar  honors  had  beeo  paid,  more  (luui  bIk 
~   ~'M  florliar.  by  ITrhon  II.  to  (iodfrey  ot  Bouillon.     Slmihtr  hon- 
BDDtiiiml  on  Aiha  for  dcatraying  tho  lliwrtloa  of  the  Low 
,1  on  John   Sobiesky   after  tho  deliverance  of  Vienna. 
JBW  wliifh  WHru  rewivod  with  profound  rev«rca<»  l>y  tho 
EUalr  SepulahrD  in  the  elvventh  century,  and  whirh  had 
Iwt  IbBir  valuA  oven  in  tho  Hvvontrenth  century,  appenrvd 
f  rldiciiious  to  a  generation  which  read  Montosijulou  and 
Merkk  wniW  narTAalic  vcrmaion  tho  gifts,  thogivor.  and 
,  But  the  public  wnnied  no  prompter:  and  a  uiiiv(>nuil 
'  IT  fruiu  Pelanibuig  to  Lisbon  remimted  tiie  Valiouu  thai 
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menaced  Berlin.    The  Russians  defeated  the  king's  gviiercJs  on  Ite 

Oder,  threatened  Silesia,  eftected  a  junction  with  Laudohn,  and  in- 
trenched theuLselves  strongly  at  Ennersdorf.  Frederick  hastened  to 
attack  them.  A  great^attle  was  fought.  During  the  eariier  part  of 
the  day  everything  yielded  to  tlie  im;>etuosity  of  the  Prussians,  and 
jto  the  skill  of  tlieir  chief.  The  lines  were  forced.  Half  the  Russian 
'pins  were  taken.  The  king  sent  off  a  courier  to  Berlin  i^th  two 
lines,  announcing  a  complete  victory.  But,  in  tho  mean  time,  tbe 
stubborn  Russians,  defeated  yet  unbroken,  had  taken  up  thHr  stand 
in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  on  an  eminence  where  the  Jews  of 
Frankfort  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead.  Here  the  battle  re-om* 
menced.  Tlie  Prussian  infantry,  exhausted  by  six  hours  of  hard 
iigliting,  under  a  sun  which  equalled  tlie  trophical  heat,  were  yet 
brought  up  ro])eatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain.  The  king  led  three 
charges  in  person.  Two  horses  were  killed  under  him.  The  officers 
of  his  staff  MX  all  around  him.  His  coat  was  pierced  by  seyeral 
bullets.  All  was  in  vain.  His  infantry  was  driven  back  with  fright- 
ful slaughter.  Terror  l)egan  to  spread  fast  from  man  to  man.  At 
that  moment,  the  fiery  cavalry  of  I>audohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the 
wavering  ranks.  Then  followt»d  a  universal  rout.  Frederick  him- 
self was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conouerors, 
and  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  a  gallant  officer,  who,  at  the  nead  of 
a  handful  of  Hussars,  made  good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minates. 
Shattered  in  body,  shattered  in  mind,  the  king  reached  that  night  a 
village  which  the  Cossacks  had  plundered  ;  and  there,  in  a  ruined  and 
deserted  farm-house,  flung  himself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  liad 
sent  to  Berlin  a  st?cond  dispatch  very  different  from  his  first :  **  Let 
the  royal  family  leave  Berlin.  Send  the  archives  to  Potsdam.  Tlie 
town  may  make  terms  with  the  enemy." 

The  di'feat  was  in  truth  overwhelming.  Of  fifty  thousand  men, 
who  had  that  morning  marched  under  the  black  eagles,  not  three 
thousand  remained  togeth^'r.  The  king  bethought  him  again  of  his 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  wrote  to  bid  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  liis  death: 
**I  have  no  resource  left" — such  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  let- 
ters— "  all  is  lost.  I  will  not  survive  the  ruin  of  my  country.  Fare- 
well, forever." 

But  ihe  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  prevented  them  from 
following  up  their  victory.  Tliey  lost  a  few  days  in  loitering  and 
squabbling  ;  and  a  few  days  improved  by  Frederick  were  worth  more 
than  the  years  of  other  men.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  he 
had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of  his  tr<K)ps.  Very  soon  his 
force  amount<»d  to  thirty  thousand,  (iuns  were  ])rocured  from  the 
neighboring  fortre>«ses  ;  and  there  was  again  an  army.  Berlin  was, 
for  the  present,  safe  ;  but  calamities  came  pouring  on  tho  king  in  un- 
interrupted succession.  One  of  his  gt^nerals.  with  a  large  l)ody  of 
troops,  was  taken  at  Maxen  ;  another  was  defeated  at  Mcisen :  an<) 
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■iiustaatv  was,  tbst  in  thu  Wiitil  Fenlioand  of  Bnins 
J  mure  tnrtunHte  tluin  bia  tnnsler ;  and  bj  a  series  u(  ex- 
of  whlclt  th«  iMttkof  Mioden  was  the  mosl  glorious,  had  n- 
,  »U  Kpprehenaion  of  danger  on  the  side  ol  Fwoce 
fffUi  ynu  vta  iiow  nlioul  U>  comoiriice.  h  seemed  impOBuble 
PTUstian  UTTi  ari«s,  repeMedl}'  devast«d  by  hundrrda  of  tliou- 


k  had  b«wn  ti 


boMnvttdi^rA.coiild  lon^rc suprarl Uu-  conle»L     Butthekingn 

n. j^  power  has  e' '-' --.-.. 

'etT  during  tl 
olutinn.     He  piveraed  liis  kin^on 


r.  Safetl 


, .._  ..    _  .n  power  has  ever  rtirried  on  war,  eicviil  Uie 

IDmitiMi  of  Pulillir  SafetT  during  the  grrat  oguu.r  of  the  French 

"  '   "'  "    go^mpd  Ills  kingtlom  as  he  wtwld  have  goverued  a 

rit  cariDg  Wi  what  extent  property  was  de«ttoyed,  of 

^pDranils  nl  rivil  11fosiLt)>en<led,  so  that  lie  did  but  make  head 

~'-  -'  the  ennni;      As  long  as  there  was  a  mnn  left  in  Prussia,  thM 

iKhl  carry  «  niimkin — as  long  as  there  was  a  home  left,  that 

uight  draw  artllWry      The  coin  was  debased,  the  civil  function 

rprc  left  onpaid  .  in  some  provinees  civil  government  oltogelliet 

I  la  exist.     But  lh»re  wrrr  still  rye-bread  and  potatoes  ,  there 
(■till  lead  and  ganpowdor  :  and.  while  the  means  of  austainin^ 

destroying  life  renuUned.  Frederick  was  detenoloeil  to  fight  it 

o  tho  xvry  Ust 

e  H»rllnr  pan  of  the  campaign  of  17B0  was  unfavorable  to  him. 

II  mnia^ln  occiipixd   by  tlie  pni>iiiy.     Ureal  contrilmtlonB  were 
4  W  the  InhaTiitaiits.  an  I  thi;  rojal  palnu?  was  pliinileml.     But 

Ith,  aftiT  two  rttare  of  ealainily,  victory  came  hark  lo  liis  arma. 
pita  ha  gain'^  a  grunt  battle  over  Ijaudohn  :  at  Torgta,  after  a 
'■-Til^  caniago,  he  triumphed  over  Dbud.     Tlie  fifth  vtwr 
I  iu  eunpense.     In  tlie  couotrios  where 
y  and   eihauatiim  were  more  apiwlliaff 
v  tefl  men  and  heasle,  arms  and  fonC 

_ ..^ In  truth  he  bad  now  been  bait^-d  Into 

Itbt  he.irt  was  ulcerated  with  hainnl.     The  implacable 

It  With  wliicli  hi!t  enemies  persecuted  him,  though  onginalljr 

d  by  his  own  unprincipled  ambition.  I'Xcited  in  him  a  thirst 

rcDgeanoa  wbkh  he  did   iifll  even  attempt   to  coai-eal.     "It   la 

1."  un  nays  in  one  of  hl>i  lellers.  "  for  a  man  to  bear  what  I  liear- 

^n  Ui  ftvl  llial,  as  the  ItaHans  my,  rvvengn  is  a  pleasure  for  tlut 

My  phlloHopliy  is  worn  out  by  suffering.     I  am  no  saint  tike 

'    rhom  we  nad  In  the  h  gentb  .  and  I  will  own  that  I  should 

t  if  oaly  I  mulcl  first  inflict  a  portion  of  the  minery  which 

«  lip  by  biidi   feelini,'*,  he  stniprglad  with  vnrioiia  auccesa,  but 

It  glory,  tbroueh  the  campaign  of  17(11,     On  llio  whole,  tho 

kit  of  thia  ranipaiifn  was  dirwHlrous  to  Prussia.     No  great  battle 

■  gaUwd  by  thn  i<nemy  :  hut,  In  spite  of  [hv  desperate  iKiunds  nf 

—  d  tl^r.  the  drrlc  of  purauFrs  was  fast  closini:  roiiud  him. 


f  bnrribh  camago,  he  t: 

dftod  Mill  (111  event  w 

had  n^cod.  the  miai 

ir;  but  atill  Ihrrs  w 

k  fought  oi 
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Laadohn  had  surprised  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz.  With 
that  fortn^ss,  halt  of  Silesia  and  the  command  of  the  most  imporunt 
defiles  through  the  mountains,  had  been  transferred  to  the  Austrians. 
Tlie  Russians  had  overpowered  the  king's  generals  in  Pomerania. 
The  country  was  so  completely  desolated  that  he  began,  by  his  own 
confession,  to  look  round  him  with  blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine 
where  recruits,  horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  on  a  complete  change  in 
the  relations  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  One  oftiiose 
events  was  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  office ,  the  other  wa«  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of  utter  ruin  to  the 
House  of  Brandouburfi^.  His  proud  and  vehement  nature  was  incapable 
of  anything  that  looked  like  either  fear  or  treachery.  Ho  liad  often 
declared  that  while  he  was  in  power,  England  should  never  make  & 
peace  of  Utrecht — should  never,  for  any  selfish  object,  abandon  an 
ally  even  in  the  last  extn*mity  of  distress.  The  continental  war  waa 
his  own  war.  He  ha<l  been  bold  enough — he  who  in  former  times 
liad  att^icked,  with  irresistible  powers  of  oratory,  the  Hanoverian 
policy  of  Carteret,  and  the  German  sul)sidies  of  Newcastle — to  de- 
clare that  Hanover  ought  to  t)e  as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that 
he  would  conquer  Anieiica  in  Germany.  He  had  fa  len ;  and  the 
power  which  he  had  exercised,  not  always  w^ith  discretion,  but  always 
with  vigor  and  genius,  had  devolved  on  a  favorite  who  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Tory  party — of  the  party  which  had  thwarted  XVil- 
liam,  which  had  jXTsecuted'  Marllwrough,  and  wliich  had  given  up 
the  Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  Phili])  of  Anjou.  To  miJcc  peace 
with  France — to  shake  off  with  all,  or  more  than  a]l,  the  speed  com- 
patible with  decency,  every  Continental  connection,  these  were  among 
the  chief  objects  of  the  new  minister.  The  policy  then  followed  in- 
spired Frederick  with  an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter  aversion  to  the 
English  name  ;  and  produced  effects  which  are  still  felt  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  some  years 
later,  England  could  not  find  on  the  whole  C^ontinent  a  single  ally  to 
stand  by  her  in  her  extreme  need  aga!ust  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that  Frederick,  alienated  from  England, 
was  compelled  to  c^mnect  hiin.self  closely  during  his  later  years  with 
Russia  ;  and  was  induced  reluctantly  to  assist  in  that  great  crime, 
the  fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes — the  first  partition  of  Poland. 

Sea  reel  V  hud  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  deprived  Prussia  of  her  only 
friend,  wlien  the  death  of  Eliza1)eth  produced  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  politics  of  the  North.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter,  her  nephew,  who 
now  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  was  not  merely  f  hk)  from  the  prejudi- 
ces which  his  aunt  had  entertained  as^inst  Frfilerick,  but  was  a  wor- 
shipper, a  servile  imitator,  a  Boswell,  of  the  great  king.  Tlie  days 
of  the  new  czar's  government  were  few  and  evil^  but  sufficient  to 
produce  a  clumge  in  the  whole  state  of  Cliristendom.     He  set  the 
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Prussian  prinonrrn  nl  lilmrly,  fitted  ihem  ont  d«;ently,  ai 

W-k  In  llielp  iimalcr;  lif  wiilulri'w  liis  Iri>opa  from  II 

which  Blimibctli  lind  iIcf;idiHl  on  Fuciiri)Oratiii|;  with  lier  dninliiionR. 

■nd  Bbmlvrd  til  tliosB  I'msBian  subjects,  who  hud  been  raimpeUrii  to 

•wptr  fMltj'  to  RusbU.  (roai  Ihric  cng&gi'iiicnts. 

Not  nnntrnt  with  nincluding  [leaoe  an  tt-riaa  fnvoralile  to  Pruewia, 
Im  •nllrlUwt  nnk  In  tha  Prnaaian  aeryire,  drnssecl  himiiclf  in  a  PruS' 
n  uniforni.  trorp  I1il>  Bluch  Eagle  of  Prussia  oa  his  breast,  msr!c 
.jpantioml  for  viaiting  Prussiu,  in  order  to  havo  nn  interview  with 
ia  obfnrt  u(  his  Idolatry,  nnd  actually  ai<nc  flftenn  tliouKsnd  excel- 
~t  noops  tA  rcinforoe  thn  shattered  urmj  ot  Frederidck.  Thus 
—  "llimtid,  tlio  king  spoedly  tep^red  tlio  leases  of  the  preceding 
r,  noancfatrtA  Silveln.  defeiited  Dsun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested 
Miodk  ijchweidniti,  «nd,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  pre  ented  to 
■  foroM  of  MorU  Theresa  n  fmnl  oa  fonnidable  as  before  the  great 
ttnc*  of  IT.W.  Bofnre  the  end  of  Ihe  compoiga,  his  friend  tho 
■  Prt«r  having,  by  a  sfiriea  of  absurd  insults  to  the  in- 
iiuiKTiH.  inanniTs,  and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in 
siility  to  his  person  and  eoremment.  was  df-posed  nnd  nutrdL-red. 
!■'  rinprr>!o,  who  under  tliit  title  of  Catherine  tho  Seconi).  now  as- 
lui")  thf  miproinn  iwwr.  was  at  the  rommeiicement  of  her  odmin- 
BljoQ,  by  no  nii«an«  partinl  to  Frederieh,  and  refii*«ed  to  permit 
jr  Itwtjpa  to  rwnain   under  his  eonimand.     But   s)ie  observHl  tlie 

ido  by  her  hti.slnnil ;  aud   Pnissia  wog  no  longer  threatened 

ir  fr^  iha  ICasi, 
_  ^UnA  ntiii  Fmu™  at  l)ie  sarar  (iaie  paired  off  together.     They 
dnded  a  Imty  by  which  they  bound  tliemselvea  lo  observe  neu- 
IHy  with  nspvt  to  the  Oemian  war.     Thu*  the  coulltions  on  both 

-^  dlssolvod  ;  and  the  original  eecmien,  Austria  and  Pniada, 

'  '*"ia  eon  fronting  each  othar. 

1  vitdoiibMctTy  by  tar  givat«r  means  llutu  Prussia,  and 
Mt«d  by  hoBtilitles  ;  rtit  it  seeinpd  hardly  posaible  lliat 
I  t!hn  akme  wlut  ahe  had  in  vain  attempted  to  cflecl 
d  by  Franco  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Russiaon  Ihe  other. 


e  mnatered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.     The  proud 


I  had,  during  seven  years,  devastated  Q^rmany.     Thn 
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« 
olutlon  nan  effect  against  the  greatest  saperiority  of  power  and  the 
utmuMt  spitci  of  fortune.  He  entered  Berlin  in  triumpli,  after  an  ab- 
8.  nee  of  more  than  six  years.  Tlie  streets  were  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  and  as  ho  passed  along  in  an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  ut  his  side,  the  multitude  saluted  liim  with  load  praises 
an<l  bU^ssiugs  He  was  moved  by  those  marks  of  attachment,  and  re- 
pcraUxlly  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  my  dear  people  !  Long  live  my  chil- 
dren !  "  Y<^,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  spectacle,  he  could  not 
but  iKTceivo  everywhere  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  The 
city  had  been  more  than  once  plundere<l.  The  population  had  con- 
siderably diminished.  Berlin,  however,  had  suffered  little  when  com- 
pared with  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private  fortunes, 
the  distress  of  all  ranks,  was  such  as  might  appal  the  firmest  mind. 
Almost  every  province  had  been  the  seat  of  war,  and  of  waroondaeted 
with  merciless  ferf>city.  Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Si- 
lesia. Tens  of  thousands  of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  on  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg.  The  mere  contributions  levied  by  the  inva- 
ders amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  value  of  what  they  extorted  was  probably  much  leas 
than  the  value  of  what  they  destroyed.  The  fields  lay  uncultivated. 
The  very  seed-corn  had  been  devoured  in  the  madness  of  hunger. 
Famine  and  contagious  maladies,  the  effect  of  famine,  had  swept 
away  the  herds  and  fiocks  ;  and  there  was  a  reason  to  fear  that  a  great 
pestilence  among  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
that  tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen  thousand  houses  liad  been  burned 
to  the  ground. 

The  )>opulation  of  the  kingdom  had  in  seven  years  decreased  to  the 
frightful  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  A  sixth  of  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms  liad  actually  pi^rislied  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  some 
districts  no  laborers  except  women  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest 
time.  In  others,  the  traveller  pa.ssed  shuddering  through  a  succession 
of  silent  villages,  in  which  not  a  sini^le  inhabitant  remained.  The 
currency  had  been  debased ;  the  autliority  of  laws  and  magistrates 
had  \)een  suspended ;  the  whole  social  system  was  deranged.  For, 
(luring  that  convulsive  struggle,  everything  that  was  not  military  vio- 
lence was  anarchy.  Even  the  army  was  disorp:anized.  Some  great 
generals  and  a  crowd  of  excellent  officers  had  fallen,  and  it  liad  oeen 
impossible  to  supply  their  places.  The  difficulty  of  finding  recruits 
luid,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  been  so  great,  that  selection  and 
rejection  were  impossible.  Whole  battalions  were  composed  of  de- 
serters or  of  prisoners.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ho[)ed  that  thirty  years 
of  rei>ose  and  industry  would  n^pair  the  ruin  produced  by  seven  years 
of  havoc.  One  consolatory  circumstance,  indred,  there  was.  No 
debt  had  been  incurred.  The  burdens  of  the  war  liad  been  terrible, 
almost  insupportable  ;  but  no  arrear  was  left  to  embarrass  the  finances 
In  the  time  of  peace.* 

>  *  The  rtador  will  not  need  to  bo  reminded  that  the  narrotlYe  of  Macanlay  ends 
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ui  for  as.  Su  order  to  become  tliurouglilj  nFquBJiited  with 
igltutn,  lo  eonteiiiplntp  Frwlpriek'H  eliarncli'r  hi  puncc. 

m  fltift  aiul  moat  immedlale  objnct  n(  Fre<lrrii^k's  filUMitinn  and 

..  stjr  wns  lUc  re-eHlnlilwhiucnt  of  ki«  anuy,  id  oriler  tLat  Do«neuiy 

Alt  lio]!)*  to  rmn  silrtuitat^  from  a  Buddcii  renewal  of  lioslilkira. 

Tdrr  to  bring  ili'^  rFTcntl/  levi*^  tr  oim  u|i<in  s  )>ar  wltli  bix  vet- 

.,   mll-tniiiiNl  wttrriors — of  whoin,   hovrever,  liut  a  very  Enull 

bbrrHtilt  remaine^l — inUitBrj  pxemlse  nud  drilling  wmv  enforcrd 

^  Uio  iDoitt  rieuruas  exactness.     But  tlm  illuatriouH  inuunmli  Iiiui 

K  wlicn  lie  bclicid  th«  wliole  of  Europe  adopt  liis  military  tactloi. 

I  deC'ivrd  iii  lUo  over-estimBlion  of  tht-ir  value.     The  K.vstcm  of 

'..  «lniB£  standing  nrmlea  was  mrrinl  to  tlu?  higlicst  point,  and  \ie- 

to  llie  principal  olijoct  In  tlie  administration  of  urerj  Htutv ;  gruvit 

"j  degenerali-il  into  mvttt  display,  until  a  grauil  cODVulu'jn  of  Ihs 

*  made  Its  vantlj'  nnd  puerility  but  too  apiwrenl. 

>  tart  takr.n  by  Frederick  to  i'ffc«t  llu'  n-swratinn  of  hia  ovr*. 

1  coiinliT  was  a  much  more  bcneflceiit  emplnymont  of  liU 

-J,.    ,  aivd  was  uroducllvo  of  luealculahle  gocHL     It  formed  tliu 

it  inincrialuil)io  leaf  in  his  wrwilh  of  Blory.     Tlie  com  wiikh  was 

*7  l>oii2l>t  up  for  the  next  esnipaign  Ita  beetowod  upon  the  moec 

Btutf-  of  Ills  people,  as  iwmI  for  sowing,  tui^ihnr  >riin  nil  Itia  sii- 

Ls  tiomes.     The  taxes  were  remitltid  for  six  montlia  in  8Upsin. 

mil  for  two  vrata  in  Pomsrank  and  N  i-n  mark,  whieh  were  completely 

trviihlali'J,     Snj,  iho  hing.  In  order  to  encoiira^  agricaltuni  and  in- 

luWry.  npjiMprialcd  larg*  sums  of  money  for  ihat  (mrpoxo  in  pro. 

gorlion   to   lhf>   greatness  of  the  (^xljirentT.  and  thfee  Tariuns  suma 

lotiUid  altogether  daring  the  four-ana Iwontyyeersof  hia  reign, 

W  tlio  pMce  of  Hutmrtshurg,  to  no  less  than  twenty-four  millions 

lollan.     Suili  nolile  Bi-nwoaity  redounds  still  more  to  the  ^lay  of 

lerjck.  inasmuch  aa  it  won  only  prarticable  Ihrouebtheexereiseof 

r,  and  lo  promote  which  lie  wibjetted  liimiielf  to  every 

Bcp,     Ilia  maxim  was  thft  his  irmsnre  bolosf^  not  to 

t  to  tho  jicaple  who  supplied  (t ;  nod  while  many  other 

[  Uiiring  in  mind  tlie  lieavy  dropn  of  sweat  whirh  nd- 

.   o  imch  of  the  iinmenins  gold  pieces  wrung  from  their  snbjects 

J  tlum^t  of  dlsdpniini;  the  entire  naea  in  the  most  unliirensFH 

^Ity  ami  wnatr,  lie  livi'd  in  a  style  xo  simple  and  fmijvl,  Iliat 

tli»  siini  approprjated  lo  the  roalnteuani.'e  of  bis  courtlio  saved 

tDy  nearly  a  mitliaii  of  dollars. 

MpJidiieil  on  one  ocraslon  to  M.  de  Launay,  the  assessor  of  in. 
1.  the  principles  hy  whlcli  lie  wna  nctiinted  in  this  respect, 
■'  ■'=-■" "Louts  XV,  nnd  1,"  heaaid,  "an  Lorn 


■Ddden  *nd  pdntnl,  bat 

enoD'-h,  and  wcmail  lilt 
.__,  llBUlKHinbtorrT.and 
ths  clow  a  goii;eciiu  plotnrs 
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more  needy  than  tho  poorest  of  our  subjects  ;  for  there  are  bnt  few 
among  them  \^-ho  do  not  |>osses8  a  Huiail  inheritance,  or  who  cannot  at 
h^ast  earn  it  by  their  lal)or  and  industry  ;  while  he  and  I  possess  noth- 
ing, neither  ran  we  earn  anything  but  wliat  must  belong  to,the  State. 
We  are  merely  tlie  stewards  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the 
gi'neral  fund  ;  and  if,  as  such,  we  were  to  apply  to  our  own  personal 
<ixpen(iiture  more  than  is  reasonably  necessary,  we  should,  by  such 
proceeding,  not  only  bring  down  upon  ourselves  severe  condemnation 
in  tho  first  plact^  for  extravagance,  but  likewise  for  havinc^  fraudu- 
Icntly  taken  jxyssession  of  tliat  which  was  confided  to  our  charge  for 
the  public  weal." 

The  particular  care  and  interest  shown  by  the  king  in  tho  cnltivm- 
tion  of  the  soil,  productnl  its  si>eedy  improvement.  Large  tracts  of 
land  were  rendered  aral>le,  fresh  supplies  of  laborers  were  procured 
from  other  countries,  and  where  formerly  marsh  and  moor  were  gen- 
erally prevalent,  fertihs  flourishing  cornfields  were  sulistituted  instead. 
Thc^e  happy  results,  which  greettnl  tho  eye  of  Frederick  whenever  he 
took  his  regularly- appointed  jouruevs  throughout  his  dominions,  were 
highly  grat4»ful  to  his  fwlings  ;  while  during  these  tours  of  survej 
nothing  escape<l  his  acutely  observing  mind  ;  so  much  so.  that  few 
sovereigns  could  lx)a.st  of  such  a  thorough  knowliKlgeof  their  domains 
— even  to  the  most  triHin.'T"  details — as  th<^  King  of  Prussia  acquired  of 
his  own  estates  through  continual  and  iixlcfatigable  application  to  this 
on«^  objfHit.  Silesia,  which  had  suffere.l  so  much,  was  (^specially  dear 
to  his  feelings,  and  to  that  territory  he  devoted  particular  attention  ; 
when,  then^fore,  upon  a  general  census  in  the  year  1777,  he  found 
it  «)utainc<l  18<),00()  more  inhabitants  than  in  the  year  1756,  when  the 
war  commenced  ;  an<l  when  ho  perc«*iv«Ml  the  losses  sustained  during 
that  war  thus  amply  re|>air(jd,  and  the  glorious  results  produced  by 
agricultural  ]al>or  and  commercial  enterprise,  he,  in  the  gladness  of 
his  heart,  expressed,  in  a  letti'r  to  his  fiitaid  Jordan,  the  sensations 
he  felt  at  beholding  the  fiourishing  state  of  a  province,  the  condi- 
tion (»f  which  was  but  a  short  time  before  so  sadly  depressed  and 
miserable. 

Indiwtry  is  indis])pnsal)le  in  a  iH»o])le  who  dejKjnd  on  their  energy 
and  activity  for  tlieir  rank  among  nations  ;  but  this  rank  is  not  tlie 
only  attendant  advantag<* :  a  Inaiefit  far  greater  is  the  fresh,  healthy 
vigor  it  imparts  to  the  ))eo])le.  And  in  this  respect  Frederick  the 
Grttat  was  a  striking  exaui])le,  truly  worthy  of  imitation  hy  all  his 
subjects  ;  for  even  during  the  early  i)orio<l  of  his  life  he  already  wrote 
to  his  friend  Jordan  thus  :  *'  Vou  are  cjuite  right  in  helieving  that  I 
work  hanl ;  I  do  so  to  enable  me  to  hte,  for  nothing  so  nearly  ap- 
proaches  the  likeness  of  death  as  the  half -slumbering,  listless  state  of 
idleness."  And,  sul..seciuently,  when  he  liad  hecome  old  and  feeble, 
this  fwling  still  rt»tained  its  power,  and  operated  \v\X\i  all  its  original 
influence  \i\nn\  his  mind,  for  in  another  letter  to  the  same  friend  he 
says :  *'  I  still  feel  as  formerly  the  same  anxiety  for  action  ;  as  thez^ 
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I  now  still  l')!!^  to  work  and  be  busy.  ufmI  my  iniinl  uiul  l>o<ly  arc  iu 
continual  contention.  It  is  no  longer  requisite  that  1  should  live,  un- 
less 1  can  live  and  work. " 

And  truly,  in  making  a  profitable  use  of  Ids  time.  King  I*Yedcrick 
displayed  a  perseverance  wnicli  left  him  without  a  rival ;  and  even  in 
his  ol<l  age  ne  never  swerved  from  the  original  phm  lie  hod  laid  down 
and  followed  from  his  earliest  manhood,  for  even  on  the  very  day 
before  his  death  he  was  to  be  seen  occupied  with  the  business  of  his 
government.  Each  hour  had  its  occupation,  and  the  one  grand  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  soul  of  all  industry — viz.,  to  leave  over  from  to-day 
fudhing  for  the  morrow — passed  with  Frederick  as  the  inviolable  law 
of  his  whole  life.  The  entire  day — commencing  at  the  hour  of  four 
in  tlie  morning  and  continuing  until  midnight,  accordingly  five- 
sixths  of  the  day — was  devoted  to  some  occupation  of  the  mind  or 
heart,  for  in  order  that  even  the  hour  of  repast  might  not  be  whollv 
monopolized  by  the  mere  ratification  of  the  stomach,  Frederick 
aasembled  around  liim  at  midday  and  in  the  evening  a  circle  of  intel- 
lectual men,  and  ^\ese  eorif>ermzione« — in  which  the  Icing  himself  took 
an  important  share — were  of  such  an  animated  and  enlivening  nature 
that  they  were  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  entertainments  of  Socrates 
himself.  Unfortunately,  however,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  age, 
no^b*'^  but  witticisms  and  humorous  sallies  were  made  the  subject  of 
due  appreciation  and  applause.  Vivacity  of  idea  promptly  expressed 
and  strikingly  apropon  allusions  were  the  order  of  the  day,  while 
profondity  ^f  thougut  and  subjects  of  more  grave  and  serious  discus- 
sion were  banished  as  ill-timea  and  uncalled-for — a  necessary  conse- 
qatiiice  arising  from  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  French  language, 
which  formed  the  medium  of  communication  at  these  reunions  of 
Frederick  the  Qri>at.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  the  perusal 
of  official  dispatches,  private  correspondence,  and  ministerial  docu- 
ments, to  each  of  wliich  he  added  his  replies  and  observations  in  the 
marffin.  After  having  gone  through  this  all-important  business 
routine  of  the  day,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  more  recreative 
occupations  of  his  pleasure-grounds  and  literary  compositions,  of 
whicn  latter  Frederick  has  left  beldnd  him  a  rich  collection ;  and 
finally,  as  a  last  resource  of  amusement,  he  occasionally  devoted  a 
few  stolen  moments  to  his  fiutc,  upon  which  he  was  an  accomplished 
performer.  This,  his  favorite  instrument,  indeed,  like  an  intimate 
and  faithful  friend,  served  often  to  allay  the  violent  excitements  of 
his  spirit ;  and  while  he  strolled  with  it  through  his  suite  of  rooms, 
often  for  hours  tosrether,  his  thoughts,  as  he  himself  relates,  became 
more  and  more  collected,  and  his  mind  better  prepared  for  calm  and 
serious  nH'ditation.  Nevertheless,  he  never  permitted  affairs  of  state 
to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyments  he  sought  both  in 
music  and  in  poetry  ;  and  in  tliis  point  of  view  Frederick's  character 
must  ever  command  respect  and  admiration. 

The  government  of  Frederick  was  despotic  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
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the  word ;  everything  emanated  from  the  king,  and  everything  i» 
verted  to  him  again.  lie  never  accorded  any  share  in  the  aidministn' 
tion  to  an  assembly  of  States,  nor  even  to  the  State  Council,  which, 
com  loosed  of  tlie  most  enliglitened  men,  would  have  been  able  to  have 
presentwi  to  tlieir  sovereign,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  light,  the 
warings  of  the  intricate  questions  connected  with  government.  He 
felt  in  himself  the  power  to  govern  alone,  seconded  by  the  strongest 
desire  of  making  his  people  nappy  and  great  llienoe  it  appealed  to 
his  mind  that  the  predominant  strength  of  a  State  was  based  upon  the 
means  which  an*  the  readiest  and  the  most  efficacious  in  the  liandB  of  one 
pi>r»on,  viz. ,  in  his  anny  and  in  the  treasurv.  His  chief  aim,  therefore, 
was  to  manage  that  these  two  powerful  implements  of  government 
should  be j)laciKl  in  the  most  favorable  condition  possible ;  and  thus  we 
find  that  Frederick  often  sought  the  means  to  obtam  this,  his  grand  ob- 
ject, without  sufficiently  taking  into  consideration  the  effect  they  might 
sul)S(X]uently  produce  upon  tlie  disf>osition  and  moralitvof  the  nation. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  he,  in  the  year  1764,  invited  a  dis- 
tinguished fermier-general  of  France,  Helvetius,  to  Berlin,  in  onlerto 
consult  him  uixm  the  means  of  aucfmenting  the  revenues  of  the  State ; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions,  measures  were  adopted  which 
were  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  public,  and  caused  many  to  defraud, 
instead  of  ro-opemting  with,  the  government.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  hy  these  and  other  means  resorted  to  by  the  king,  tlie  reve- 
n\u»s  of  the  kingdom  were  inrreiused  considerably.  It  must,  however, 
be  advanced  in  Fn'derick's  vindication,  firstly,  that  he  adopted  these 
measures,  not  for  his  own  individual  advantage,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all ;  and  secondly — we  must  acr&in  repeat  it — that  the  great  errors  of 
the  age  completely  obscured  his  own  view.  With  what  eagerrffess 
wouhi  not  his  clear  mind  have  caught  at  the  enlightenment  produced 
by  n^fonn,  had  ho  but  Yived  in  a  time  when  fnMxiom  of  thouglit  was 
more  appn'ciate<l — for  to  him  this  freedom  of  thought  was  so  dear 
that  he  never  attacked  the  public  expression  of  opinion.  Ilis  subjects 
enjoyed  under  his  reign,  among  other  i)rivileges,  tliat  of  the  lioerty 
of  the  press  ;  and  he  hims«»lf  gave  free  scojx^  to  the  shafts  of  censure 
and  ridicule  aimed  against  his  public  and  private  character,  for  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  persevering  endeavors  in  the  service  of  hi* 
country,  and  of  his  sincere  <levotion  to  his  duties,  elevated  him  beyond 
all  petty  susceptibility.  The  cliii?f  object  of  tlie  king's  care  was  a 
seanrh  into  truth  and  enlightenment,  as  it  was  then  understool.  But 
this  enlightenment  consisted  in  a  dm  re  to  understand  everything  ;  to 
analyze,  dissect,  and — demolish.  Whatever  appeared  inexplicable 
was  at  once  reitx-ted  ;  faith,  love,  hope,  and  filial  rt^spect — all  tliose 
feelings  which  have  their  seat  in  tht»  inuKjst  nHH!Ssi?s  of  the  soul — were 
dt'StroyiKi  in  their  germination. 

But  this  annihilating  agency  was  not  confined  to  the  Stat(« :  it  man- 
ifested its<"lf  also  in  science,  in  art,  and  even  in  nOigion.  Tlie  French 
were  the  promoters  of  this  phenomenon,  ancf  in  this  tliey  wens  event- 
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ailly  imilAtcil  Ihmugliout  Ibe  wnrlil,  but  more  efipncially  in  Oer- 
fSMkj.  b'uperficial  nrDsment  pass«d  for  prorouod  wiijiloai,  and  wiUy. 
iwrrwtif  plmseology  losuiued  the  place  of  souniliiet^s  ajid  eincerltf  of 
■xpraMoa.  NerertUeltea,  even  U  tliiH  limt  tliere  werv  u  few  cbown 
mm  wIm  mie  able  Ui  iQCognlte  that  nliicb  i*as  true  and  just,  ajid 
TMnad  tti^r  voioes  accordingly;  and,  in  the  world  of  iutellect,  tlia 
niuuMot  Lc«alng.  Klopstork,  Uoelbe,  etc  .  need  aluoe  be  mcntlnned.  i 
b«i)^.  as  ibef  WBre.  the  foandera  of  a  more  sterling  agi^.  TLey  were 
joined  bj  nutDj  Others,  and,  thiu  uuit«l,  Ihey  conatltuied  no  int*-llpr-  ' 
lual  phalanx  in  oppoaition  to  tlie  prugrcss  made  by  the  M'Rsiial  French 
ac.hool  Tkne  intellecliul  reformers  wem  soon  sCrengtLpned  bv  aiirh 
anxillarlM  as  Kant.  Ficbt',  Jacobi.  etc.,  who  adraoiTd  linnly  ander 
tbe  banner  of  Mieave :  and  from  nacb  beginnings  ctbw.  by  de|;reee, 
tluu  powerful  menial  reaftion  whirh  has  idrcai^  adiieved  enelt 
mishly  things,  and  led  the  way  to  greater  reiHilts  stilL 

This  awakening  of  the  German  minil  was  unnoticed  by  King  Frf>d- 

erick  ;  ho  livnd  ia  the  wurld  of  French  reCaemeat,  wparKir  and  aoli- 

tary,  aa  on  an  iglaiuL     The  waves  of  the  new,  nisliing  iitrenm  of  Ufa 

]iiuHpf1  without  approachiag  him,  and  struek  o^inat  tlie  bnrriets  by 

wliii-li  l"i  WM enaoiied.     ilis  orpr-apprvciation  aal  patranageof  tflr- 

invrver.  impelled  the  higher  clasoes  of  society  lo  sluuv  lo 

HIS,  equally  bb  niiMh  aa  his  xysu-m  o(  administration  liad 

.1  Riodel   for  other  ralers  to  imitate.     Sevcml  amctig  hit) 

:<"•  ri'AoU'ed.  like  Itim.  lo  reign  Independently,  but  with' 

■'  -  ^nmi'  cammaadlag  geoiiis.  wboocft,  however  well. 

ij  I' wrerknl  in  their  (.itr^ir — among  whom  may  be 

Til  .  <i  PpK-r  lit.  of  HiiKiiD,  ttnntavua  Ul.  of  8w«- 

:!■  .  ■:  liermany. 

It<  iii..-gi1i  II,  wan  acknnwledfred  as  Buo)e<«nr  to  his 

rr,  Fmrir'i-  [  ,  wlm  died  in  the  same  year,  but  whone  »rt«  as  mn- 

ir  pnwnt  little  or  notliing  worthy  of  recurd.     His  son,  however, 

h  on  till*  rvry  acmunt  Utn  more  ansionii  to  vftcol  great  ehangns  ~ 

Mforui  anrirnl  into  modem  institutions,  and  lo  devote  the  great 

■atlna  puwer  with  which  he  was  endowed  towartu  !*■ 

■  entlra  roiidition  of  hi«  Btnles.     All  hiu  proiecta,  how- 

^'d  In  abeyancti  until  the  death  of  his  raotlier,  Marin 

BO,  wbii.  ever  wine  and  ae^Te,  hod,  even  lo  the  laat 

r  etl(l*ni«.  eiereiaed  all  her  power  and  lnlluenr%  in 

nn  of  affiiini ;  and  accordingly  bermaturnal  auihoriiy 

^uTIy  upon  hbi  fMllugs  as  a  aou,  and  served  for  ■  time 

tMouniplishnifiit  of  his  deaires.     McAnllme.  in  the  in- 

h  Ihn  yvani  ITIU  and  1T80.  varloiu  events  took  place 

d  i*  liuporlant  influenor  upon  the  taat  ten  rvtrf  of  bia 

X  lb"  tiftl  limy  he  more  nuperially  uieiitloniol  th»  ttU- 

tofPvl'Utd  In  ma,  and  the  war  of  the  Barariitinuetif- 
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hind  him  a  ^jandson,  only  as  yet  a  minor ;  consequcmtly  the  house  of 
Saxony,  wluch  had  lield  possession  of  the  tlirone  of  Poland  during  a 
space  of  sixty-six  years,  now  lost  it.  Both  Russia  and  Pruas'a  stepprd 
forward  forthwith,  and  took  upon  themselves  tho  arrangement  of  tlia 
affairs  of  Poland  :  an  interference  which  tluit  nation  was  now  unable 
to  resist,  for,  strong  and  redoubtable  as  it  liad  been  formerly,  dissen- 
sion had  so  much  reduced  it^  resources  that  it  was  at  this  moment 
wholly  uica))able  of  maintaining  or  even  acting  for  itself.  Boik 
powers  required  that  Poland  should  choose  for  her  sovereign  a  native- 
bom  prince,  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Russians  which  suddenly 
advanced  upon  Warsaw,  and  an  equal  number  of  Prussian  troops  ay* 
sembled  upon  the  frontiers,  produced  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski  to  the  throne.  Henceforth  there  was  no  longer  an  imperial 
diet  held  at  which  foreigners  did  not  endeavor  to  bring  into  effect  all 
their  influence. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  a  war  took  place  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, in  which  the  former  took  ]x)Ssession  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  which  that  )>ower  was  extremely  desirous  of  retaining.  This, 
however,  Austria  opposed  most  strenuously,  lest  Russia  should  be- 
come too  p«>wcrful,  luid  Frederick  the  (ireut  found  himself  in  a 
dilemma  how  to  maintain  the  balance  betwcMin  tho  t\ro  parties.  The 
most  expcHlient  nu^ns  of  a'iiustment  appeared  in  the  end  to  be  the 
s])oluition  of  a  country  which  was  the  least  able  to  oppose*  it ;  vis., 
Poland ;  ami,  accordingly,  a  portion  of  its  territory  wan  seixcd  and 
shared  1)etween  the  three  powers — Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
With  whom  this  idea  first  originatefl  has  not  bien  clearly  ascertained, 
but  it  Ls  easy  to  see  that  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  times.  For  as  the  wisdom  of  that  age  only  based  its  calcula^ 
tions  wyton  the  standard  of  the  simses,  and  estimated  the  })Ower  of 
States  merely  by  their  s<]uare  miles,  amount  of  population,  soldiers, 
and  revenuts  the  grand  aim  of  the  then  State  policy  was  to  devote 
I'very  effort  towards  aggrandizement :  nothing  was  held  more  desir- 
able than  some  fresh  conquc^st.  which  might  advantageously  round 
off  a  kingdom,  while  all  consideration  of  equity  and  justice  was  forced 
to  yield  1)efore  this  imperious  principle.  When  one  of  the  larger 
States  affected  such  an  acquisition,  the  others,  alanued,  considered 
the  balance  of  Europe  compromised  and  endangered. 

lu  this  case,  however,  the  three  kingdoms  iKirdering  upon  Poland* 
luiving  shared  between  therm  the  spoil,  were  cntch  augmented  in  pro- 
portion, whence  all  fear  of  dangc^r  was  removed.  This  system  had 
become  so  superficial,  so  miserable  and  alwurd,  that  they  lost  siglit 
altogether  of  the  priuciple  that  a  just  <x)uilibrium  and  tho  penuanent 
safety  of  all  can  only  be  secure<l  by  the  inviolable  ])r<\ser\'ation  of  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  juirtition  of  Poland  was  the  fonnal  renuncia- 
tion Itself  of  that  system  of  ef^uipoisti,  and  sen'ed  as  tho  precursor  of 
i^  those  great  revolutions,  dismemberments,  and  trausfonuations,  to- 
gether Vuh  all  those  ambitious  attempts  at  universal  monarchy, 
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Ht.ir^m   rfarlfiic*  apuev  at  Rvrrtnii'Ktmtf  jetrt.   were  iLe  means  of 
i'>iivu'kjij(  y^Topo  Iti  im  very  foundations. 

Thn  p.«pla  of  Toliuid,  mcniced  as"  tlipy  were  In  thrue  qn»K«r3,  wct« 
l.imvj  l.t  (he  ftulDRin  of  17T3  to  submit  to  the  dtsmemlicmiont  of 
llii-irMHi^Iry.of  which,  MconliiigiT,  thrpe  thousuud  aqu&re  mi  lea  wore 
r<iniiwiih  divided  bolw^ttD  Itussift.  PrusbU.  and  Auslria. 

Mkziinilian  Jueeph,  (■lector  of  Bavaria,  having  died  In  ITTT  without 
isac,  the  ibhuriiiuico  of  his  estatos  and  electoral  di^nil?  came  into 
till'  luuidx  oJ  tlio  elector  iwlatine.  The  emperor  Juseph,  however,  . 
with  his  muU  raahnesH.  reaotvH  to  avail  himatlt  of  this  inherltanne 
in  favor  of  Austria  :  he  arconliaglj  reked  up  old  claims  and  marclied 
Buddenlf  witli  Ilia  army  into  Bavaria,  of  which  he  took  immediots 
paaHsaiiiD.  IWiscilic  palatine,  Cluirlei  Theodore,  thus  sarpriwd 
and  Dvnniwrd,  signed  a  treaty  by  which  lie  ctided  Iwn.ihirds  of  Bavo' 
rla  I"  the  hou!L>  of  Austria  in  order  to  sfcnre  U)  liitawlf  possRaaionof 
at  Inutt  the  otl,^  tliird.  The  conduct  of  Austria  on  litis  oocasion,  to- 
ffrlhrr  with  thi.  part  she  had  previously  taken  in  the  disniemberuient 
of  ill-fated  I'oliuid,  was  the  more  nnespected  inasmuch  as  she  was  the 
Mtlj  one  of  all  the  superior  States  which  had  hitherto  alislained  from 
~'~  ILor  MM  of  t^gretHinL  But  the  mntability  of  the  age  hod  now 
ruyod  likewiie  in  Austria  the  uniform  pacific  bearing  for  which 
'     1  BO  long  Iteen  distinefulahed. 

a  proceodiii)ts  irave  rise  to  serlooa  commotions  in  various  parts 
ITtf  >!"' *(>)P*>«>  aKiFivdRrick  the  Ureat  more  especially  felt  lie  could 
not  aail  uii^itoni  to  remain  an  inactive  observer  of  what  was  paoa- 
ine.  Anvrdingl>  he  enternl  thu  lists  aeainst  Austria  at  aiii».  and 
comuHnuml  operaiiuns  as  protector  of  the  lieir  of  Charlea  Theodore, 
tlie  Uulu' of  l>eul.  I'onts.  who  pmtestr-d  aninst  the  compact  sicned 
liT  llii-  r':inner  wit'i  Austria,  and  elalmeil  the  aaaiHtance  of  the  King 
uf  PniiAiii.  Tlw  JoiitiK  and  hoi-headed  emperor  Joxeph  accepted  the 
ckHll«ii|*e  fi'rihwiU,,  and  taking  up  a  position  In  Bohemia,  he  there 
atraiinl  the  king :  iltu  laltsr,  who  tnd  almtdy  cimscd  the  tnountnini, 
fiiwilog  liim.  howuver.cu  Btrongly  intrenched,  was  reluctant  to  hazard 
an  auofk  itiuliir  ^iclt  dilBcult  eiicumxlancni.  and  withdrew  from 
UotiHinta,  Aftitr  a  few  unimportant  Bkirmishes  between  the  light 
lroo|B  ■><  twth  Biil'V.  peace  was  signed  by  the  medlaUtm  of  France  ntid 
lIuBua.  ol  rcschua.  on  the  13th  of  May,  1T7B.  oven  before  the  end  of 
tliu  dm  year  of  tliu  war.  The  empress  Uaria  Theresa,  now  udvancul 
In  jDon,  by  nDiiuaiiH  shared  in  lier  son's  taste  for  war,  bat,  on  the 
amxmj.  (wnuMlr  dMiml  n^ace  :  while  Frederick  liimttelf,  who  had 
ButMnf  lu  leaiii  ynoaMy  b,v  this  campaign,  was  equally  anxious  for 


rtsTow 


.',*  ho  was  IdcswlHa  far  advanced  in  yean, 
■  ■  Bufflelcntly  penetiMlng  lo  iierccivu  that  the 
find  tmetgy  of  the  army,  which  IulI  performed 
::  iu  111*  war  of  Sevpn  Years,  ha<l  now  almost 
thu  dLKipllnc  tmdvr  which  it  was  still  placed 
,  ..-.--L-i  ._  ._  . ,. Under il  -- 
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%nd  other  circumstancea,  therefore,  peace  was  preferable  to  war.  Br 
the  treaty  now  concluded,  Austria  restored  to  the  palatine  hoiifte  all 
the  estates  of  Bavaria,  except  the  circle  of  Bargau,  and  the  sncees- 
sion  waa  secured  to  the  Duke  of  Deux-  Fonts. 

After  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  Joseph  II.  strore  with 
all  the  iuipetuosity  of  his  fiery  and  enterprisng  nature,  to  bring  into 
immediate  execution  the  great  and  omliitioas  plans  he  had  formed, 
and  to  give  to  the  various  nations  spread  over  the  boundless  surface 
•of  his  vast  possessions,  one  unique  and  equal  form  of  goremment, 
after  a  model  such  as  he  had  himself  formed  within  his  own  mind. 

Joseph  adopted  as  his  model  the  absolute  principles  of  Frederick  in 
his  system  of  government ;  but  Frederick  occupied  himself  more  with 
external  arrangements,  with  the  administration  of  the  State,  the  pro- 
motion of  industry,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  interfering  very 
little  with  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture,  which  followed  its  par- 
ticular course,  often  altogether  without  his  knowledge;  while  in  this 
respect  Joseph,  by  his  new  measures,  often  encroached  upon  the 
dearest  privileges  of  his  subjects.  He  insisted  certainly  upon  liber^ 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  thought ;  but  he  did  not  bear  in  mind, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  this  prindple  depencied 
upon  that  close  conviction  which  cannot  be  forced,  and  can  only  exist 
in  reality  when  the  light  of  truth  has  gradually  penetrated' to  the 
depth  of  the  heart. 

Tlie  greatest  obstacles,  however,  thrown  in  the  way  of  Joseph's  in- 
novations proceeded  from  the  church  ;  for  his  rrand  object  was  to 
confiscate  numerous  monasteries  and  spiritual  mstitutions,  and  to 
chan^  at  once  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  that  is,  he  con- 
templated obtaining  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  what  would  of 
itself  have  (xx;urred  in  the  sjiace  of  half  a  century. 

By  this  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  more  than  one 
n'  ighborin^  prince  of  the  empire,  such  as  the  bishop  of  Passau  and 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  found  themselves  attacked  in  their  rights, 
and  did  not  hesiitate  to  complain  loudly  ;  and  in  the  same  way  in  other 
matters,  various  other  princes  found  too  much  reason  to  condemn  the 
emperor  for  treating  with  contempt  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
Their  apprehensions  were  more  especially  increased  when  the  em- 
peror, in  the  year  1785,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  exchange  of  territory 
with  the  electoral  prince-palatine  of  Bavaria,  according  to  which  thie 
latter  was  to  resign  his  country  to  Austria,  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive in  return  the  Austrian  Netherlands  under  the  title  of  a  new 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  :  an  arrangement  by  which  the  entire  south  of 
Germany  would  have  come  into  the  excliuive  possession  of  Austria. 
The  prince-palatine  was  not  at  all  indisposed  to  make  the  exchange, 
and  France  as  well  as  Russia  at  first  favored  it  in  its  principle ;  bat 
Frederick  II.  once  more  stepped  forward  and  disconcerted  their  plans, 
in  which  he  succeeded  Iike¥riBe  in  Mnging  Russia  to  oo-opente  wltb 
him. 
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R  mmntlons,   h(iw(>vor.   produoml   by   theee  efforts  made  bj 

v)ilt  u>  bring  Itis  rash  prujecM  into  Iiumoluto  upvruiion,  chubmI 

■  «l(l  Kiiigot  PraffiUlo  forin  liie  idea  of  eetablisUinff  Mi  alliBDceof 

it>  UiTinAn  prinnu  far  tLe  preoervation  oC  iha  impeiial  conalitutkia, 

"      'd  uhauarter  (o  tlio  oniona  farmed  in  preTiiiiu  times  fur  mutiiitl 

^t'li  at  liaat  was  ti>  \te  tho  unique  ubjecl  of  (ills  alliaiKti 

g  tu  the  kind's  own  words  ;  and  tills  len^ue  was  accurdingly 

,  in   llio   j'v&r   liH3,   brtweea   Prussia,   Suxoiiy,  Uuiiiver.  the 

•}(  Saxiui;,  Bruuswiirk,   Hedcleoburg,   aiid   UeuX'Ponu,  llie 

Igiatu  (it  Unaae,  and  iteveral  otiier  princes,  wlio  were  aaaa  joined 

a  Elwtor  of  Miuitc     Tliis  alliooce  was  based  upon  pritwiules  in 

iatur«  lees  inimical  tlian  strict!]'  survelllant  -,  neverthelvsa.  It 

d  thoobject  ounlMDplated  by  acting  te  a  check  upon  the  hnuse 

tria  ill  the  various  innovaliiins  llircalencd  by  the  emperor, 

.  0|wralml  as  a  Imson  indiraling  to  that  lioiiw  that  its  real  dis- 

biRtioii  anionfC  Iho  nUu'r  nstlcinn  of  Europe  was  Ici  prraerre  the  pre- 

Hit<Mrd«r  of  tlilniES,  tu  protect  ail  riKlils  aud  priviJegfEvi,  to  oppose  the 

pdrtt  of  Dinx)Uisl,  and  thus  to  coimtitute  itself  th«  bulwark  of  uni- 

"fMlIibettf;  but  failing  in  all  tills,   it  must  j  e*iubly  Insi' at  ouoo 

puUk  cunndencu.     This  alliaucu  of  priniwt,  hoi«vTer,   prudaONl 

or  no  important  reRults  for  the  advantnoe  of  Uumiiuij,  owing 

y  U)  the  ikMh  of  Fred<<riek  11.,  which  look  place  In  the  hillowing 

r,  and  partly  to  the  elrcaiuatAaces  ot  the  aui-i>((»()nrs  ot  Joeeph  it. 

"y  iwtiirabig  to  the  uuuenl  heri'ditary  priuciples  of  thehouae, 

I  ita  mndonulon  and  rlrcumHpwtioii  :  and  ftriKl'v,  owlne  In  the 

4  at  events  which  transpired  in  Europe  durlnf;  the  last  t*tn 

if  this  ceDturjr.  aad  whiuli  sooa  produued  tou  luuiih  auim  tur 

nine  all  previous  minor  grlevunceB. 

. .  Im  alumre  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  the  last  piililic  act  of 

wgnst  FrederkJt  of  uiy  coostqueocu ;  and  hv  du-din  llie  followlug 

lar.     Ho  owtinued  active  and  full  of  enterprise  to  the  last.  In  spite 

it  hiaadriincrdnKH,  but  fiis  coDiIitianlieeBni'- gradually  tnorpisolati^, 

II,  M  iIki  oaiiipanions  ot  Lis  form^  days  liad  In  turns  dis- 

■■'■■   Ink)  their  last  rest inj;- place  before  himsolf,  the 

rii;  the  bravo  old  vrarrior,  Zicthpn,  who  dlml  in 

■  1^  to  the  same  year  as  his  royal  inaater,  at  the  agu 

.<  i.  on  the  other  band,  h«avea  luul  not  blessed  him 

-     .ml  thus  lie  was  drbarred  from  the  endearing  en joy- 

^  .ruiind  liy  a  falli*r,  when  he  sees  hinisctf  growing  voung 

..J.  and  revivifieil  in  his  posterity.      At  the  same  tioio.  he  waa 

Uing  in  all  Ibasp  feelinjun  conducive  to  this  state  of  life- 
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His  mind,  with"* scarcely  any  inteiruption,  retained  all  its  power 
daring  the  long  space  of  seventy-four  years,  although  his  body  had 
latterly  become  much  reduced  and  enfeebled.     Through  the  extrava- 

rt  use  he  had  always  made  of  strong  spices  and  French  dishes,  he 
^  up  the  springs  of  life,  and  after  suffering  severely  from  dropsy, 
he  departed  this  life  on  the  17th  of  August,  1780,  and  was  burieii  in 
Potsdam,  under  the  pulpit  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  garrison. 

In  his  last  illnc^ss  Frederick  displayed  great  mildness  and  patience, 
and  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  trouble  and  pain  he  caused 
those  around  him.  During  one  of  his  sleepless  nights  ho  called  to ' 
the  pAgc  who  kept  watch  In  the  room,  and  asked  him  what  o'clock  it 
was.  The  man  replied  it  had  just  struck  two.  **  Ah,  then  it  is  still 
too  soon  I"  exclaimed  the  king,  ''but  I  cannot  sleep.     See  whether 

flffore :  whose  name  among  etrangera  was  King  Frudrich  the  Second^  or  Frederic 
tne  Great  of  Pm-isia,  andathome  amongthe  common  people,  who  much  loyed  and 
eeteemed  him,  was  Y<uer  /Vt/z—Father  Fred— a  name  of  ramUiarity  which  had  not 
bred  contempt  in  that  insta  ice.  He  Is  a  king  every  inch  of  him,  thoogh  without 
the  trappings  of  a  king.  Presents  himself  iii  a  Spartan  simplicity  of  yestnre  :  no 
crown  out  an  old  military  cocked-hat  — generallr  old,  or  trunpled  and  kneaded  into 
absolute  «o/%/tM«  if  new -no  sceptre  bat  one  like  Agamemnon*'^',  a  walking-stick 
cat  from  the  woods,  wliich  serves  also  as  anding-stiok  (with  which  he  hits  the  hone 
*  between  the  ears,*  sdy  author^);  and  for  royal  rolje^,  a  mere  soldier's  blue 
coat  with  red  facings,  coat  likely  to  be  old,  and  sore  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish 
anuff  on  the  breast  of  it ;  rest  of  the  apparel  dim,  onobtmsivein  color  or  cat,  end- 
ing in  tilgh,  over-knee,  military  boots,  which  mi^ybe  bmshe  (and,  I  hope,  kept 
■oft  with  an  anderhand  susplcfoo  of  oU),  bnt  are  not  pcrmitt:^  to  be  blackened  or 
Tamiahed ;  Day  and  Martin  with  tiieir  soot-pots  forbidden  to  approach. 

"The  man  U  not  of  godlike  physlopinomy,  any  more  ttian  of  imposing  stature  or 
eostnme :  cloMyshnt  month  with  thin  lips,  prominent  laws  and  nose,  receding 
brow,  by  no  means  of  Olympian  height ;  bead,  however.  Is  of  long  form,  and  baa 
•nperlaUve  gray  eyes  in  it.  Not  what  is  called  a  bcaaUful  man ;  nor  vet,  by  all  ap- 
pearance, what  is  called  a  happy.  On  the  contrary,  the  face  bears  evidence  of  many 
sorrows,  as  they  are  termed,  of  much  hand  labor  done  In  this  world ;  and  aeema  to 
anticipate  nothing  but  more  still  coming.  Quiet  stoldsm,  capable  enough  of  what 
joy  there  were,  hot  not  expecting  any  worth  mention ;  great  anconsdoaB  and  some 
conscious  pride,  well  tempered  with  a  chee^  mockery  of  homor—are  written  on 
that  old  face ;  which  carries  its  chin  well  forward.  In  spite  of  the  slight  stoop 
about  the  neck ;  snaify  nose  rather  flang  into  the  air.  nnder  its  old  oodied-hat^ 
like  an  old  sunny  lion  on  the  watch  ;  and  sach  a  pair  of  eyos  as  no  man  or  lion  or 
lynx  of  that  century  bore  elsewhere,  accordini^  to  all  the  testimony  we  have.  *  Those 
eyes,  says  Mirabeau  *which,  at  the  bidding  ofhls  great  soul,  fascinated  yon  with  ae- 
duction  or  with  terror  (partaUnf,  an  gride  tmn  ame  heroique^  la  aeduction  an  la  Ur- 
reur).  Most  excellent,  potent,  brilliant  eyes,  swift-darting  as  the  stars,  steadfast  as 
the  sun  :  gray,  we  said,  of  the  a/.nre-gray  color;  Uusgo  enough,  not  of  glaring  size,  the 
habitual  expression  of  them  vigilance  and  penetrating  sense,  rapidity  resting  on 
depth.  Which  is  an  excellent  combination  ;  >  nd  gives  ns  the  notion  of  a  lambent 
outer  radiance  springing];  from  some  great  inner  scaof  light  and  Are  in  the  man.  The 
voice,  if  bespeak  to  you,  is  of  similar  physiognomy:  clear,  melodious,  and  sonorous;  . 
all  tones  are  In  it,  f  oni  that  of  the  Ingenuous  Inquirv,  graceful  socla'ity,  light-flow- 
ing banter  (rather  prickly  for  most  part),  up  to  definite  word  of  command,  np  to 
desolating  word  of  rebulKe  and  reprooation  ;  a  voice  *  the  clearest  and  moat  asrree- 
able  in  conversation  I  ever  beard,^  says  witty  Dr.  Moore.  *  Ho  apeaks  :>  great  deal,* 
continues  the  doctor,  *  yet  those  who  hear  him  regret  that  he  does  not  speak  a 
great  deal  more.  H  s  observations  are  alwavs  Uvely,  vety  often  jnat ;  and  nw  i 
poaaess  the  talent  of  repartee  In  greater  perfectioii.* '* 
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taj  of  tha  other  attenduita  ire  awaJce,  but  do  not  disturb  them  if 
tlief  an  a  ill  Bleeplof ,  for,  poor  fellows,  thef  us  tired  enough.     But 
If  jon  find  Neumui  (hiH  favorite  fUger)  Btirring,  saj  to  him  f on  be-    ' 
lievc  the  king  wishes  aoon  to  rue.    But  miaa,  do  not  aindten  aof 

is 


of  iahabitanta  ;  k  powerfal,  Btrictl;  o  ^ 
well  provided  ;  the  greatert  treasure,  however,  he  left,  wag  the  recol- 
lection of  hia  heroia  and  glorioafl  acts,  which  in  Boboeqaent  timee  Iiaa 
coDlinned  to  operate  upon  hU  nation  with  all  ita  awakening  power 
and  heart-atirring  Influence. 


LIFE    OP    BURNS 


PAXr  FIBST. 


^ aa  Bunm,  the  nstional  bard  of  Scotland, » 

|f  Janoat^.  1759.  in  a  rlav-ljiiilt  coltojco  alxiut  ti 
'—-  -'t  Ayr.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wlllian 
il  the  period  of  Kobert'u  birth,  wag  gatder 

wU^unu  of  BiuaJl  mlatp  ;   but  resided  on  a  fen  

m  biui  OD  lease  from  another  person.  The  futhor  was  a  man  of  strict 
nllgiuiut  ptlnciplee,  and  also  disting-nlBhed  for  tliat  penetration  and 
knowlrdgo  of  mankind  whii^h  wrb  afterwards  80  BonM[iici)i)iu  in  Lia 
ton.  TIiu  mother  of  the  pnnt  nas  likewise  a  very  ut^^eciooa  woman, 
MCHsed  an  ineihauatible  atom  of  balluds  and  lefceudary  ULlefl, 
hick  Bh«  nouriubed  the  infant  imaf^ination  of  bim  whose  owa 
tloDS  were  (IraCtned  tc  eicel  tht-ni  alL 

e  Hortby  individiiala  Inbored  diliKeAtly  far  tbo  sopport  of  so 
uh>g  family ,  nor  in  the  luidst  of  harassing  struggles  did  they 
Jlflscl  Ifie  inuntal  imptvTmnoot  of  tUoir  offspring — k  cliaroctoristio 
r  Sootlish  parrnEs.  even  undrr  thi?  iimet  depresainff  circumatancea. 
~  hla  sixth  year.  Robert  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  one  Canijilioll. 
I  siilwHjucnlly  nnder  Mr  John  Mnrdoch,  a  very  faithful  and 
na-iailng  lencber.  With  this  individual  he  remained  for  a  few 
Mn.  and  wan  armrately  instructed  in  the  Rrat  prinripl(«  of  com- 
faitiou.  The  port  and  hie  bmthflr  Oilttert  wero  the  apteat  pnpila  in 
W  icbool.  and  wt-ru  gennrally  nt  th«  Iiead  of  the  cl&sa.  Mr.  Mur 
pell,  in  aftcrwarcla  recording  the  impreaiiinns  which  the  two  hrotlieia 
'"la  on  him,  Mysr  '  HUt>ert  always  appeared  to  m«  to  pamem  ft 
Id  lively  iiiMf-ination.  and  to  be  more  of  tiie  wit.  than  Robert,  t 
'  a  ttaab  thimi  a  little  charch  luusitk  Here  they  wore  li-ft 
T  all  the  riMt  of  the  sohool  Robert's  ear.  in  partiealar. 
my  dull,  and  bin  voice  untonable  It  wax  long  liefore  I 
_  ini  III  disllnh'Uish  one  tune  from  Hnotlier.  Robert's  conn- 
■  gmmnllv  grave,  and  eiprestiive  uf  a  Brrious.  contemplft 
~  ragfatful  mind,  Oilbort'a  face  Mid.  Mirth,  itith  iAm  I 
r  and  orrtidDly.  If  any  person  who  knew  the  two  boys 
id  which  of  tbnin  was  tlie  niiat  likely  Ui  mun  the  muBM. 
rw  havB  gnemed  that  lloli^l  hsd  a  pioiieusitj  of  that 
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Besides  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  received  instmctions 
from  his  father  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Under  their  joint  care, 
he  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  ease  with  whidi 
he  committed  devotional  poetry  to  memory.  The  following  extract 
from  his  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  in  1787,  is  interesting,  from  the  li^ht 
which  it  throws  upon  his  progress  as  a  scholar,  and  on  the  formation 
of  his  character  as  a  poet : — *'  At  those  years,"  says  he,  "I  was  by  no 
means  a  favorite  with  anybody.  I  was  a  good  deal  noted  for  a  reten- 
tive memory,  a  stubborn,  sturdy  something  in  my  disposition,  and  an 
entliusiostic  idiot  piety.  I  say  idiot  piety,  because  I  was  then  but  a 
child.  Though  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrashings,  I  made  an 
excellent  scholar ;  and  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I 
was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and  particles.  In  my  infant  and 
boyish  days,  too,  I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in  the 
family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition. 
She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  collection  in  the  coqntrr  of  tales  and 
songs,  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks, 
spunkies,  kelpies,  elf  candles,  dead-  lights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  can- 
trips, giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This 
cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poetry  ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  upoa 
my  imagination,  that  to  this  nour,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  some- 
times keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  suspicious  places ;  and  though  nobody 
can  be  more  skeptical  than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it  often  takes  an 
effort  Of  philosophy  to  shake  off  these  idle  terrors.  The  earliest  com- 
position that  I  recollect  taking  pleasure  in,  was,  7!^  Vision  of  Ulna, 
and  a  hymn  of  Addison's,  beginning,  '  How  are  thy  senanU  bUft,  0 
Lord!"  I  particularly  remember  one  half  stanza,  which  was  mosio 
to  my  boyish  ear  » 

For  thoQsb  on  dreadful  whiria  we  bang 
High  on  tm  broken  wave.' 

1  met  with  these  pieces  in  Ma^on*s  EnglUih  CcUection,  one  of  mv 
school  books.     The  first  two  books  I  ever  read  in  private,  and  whicn 

?ive  me  more  pleasure  than  any  two  bobks  I  ever  read  since,  were, 
he  Life  of  Hannibal  Kn^The  History  of  Sir  William  WaUacs,  Han- 
nibal  gave  my  young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in  rap- 
tures up  and  down  after  the  recruiting  drum  and  bagpipe,  and  wish 
myself  tall  enough  to  be  a  soldier  ;  while  the  story  of  Wallace  poured 
a  tide  of  Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins,  which  will  boil  along  there 
till  the  flood  gates  of  life  shut  in  eJtemal  rest." 

Mr.  Murdoch's  removal  from  Mount  Oliphant  deprived  Bums  of  his 
instructions  ;  but  they  were  still  continued  by  the  father  of  the  bfcrd. 
About  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  school  every  alternate  we«ek 
for  the  improvement  of  his  writing.  In  the  mean  whUe,  he  was 
busily  employed  upon  the  operations  of  the  farm  ,  and,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  considered  as  the  principal  laborer  upon  it     About  a  yeaf 
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«r  this  liM  gsiii«<d  tUreu  wmks  oF  nwyito.  whiuU  lis  spent  with  bis 
1  luttir,  MurdoeU,  »t  Ayr,  in  revimnK  tha  Entfliali  gnimmar,  and  i« 
idj-ing  tbe  Frvni^h  Uogangi*.  In  whicti  he  ttuuk  uncDrnmon  iiratcirss. 


hU  ilxteMith  jeftr  eUpsRd.  bn  liad   oonaiderabl;  cxiended  lits 

~'       '  '  '   r  of  MouQi  Uliphoiit  lo  A;r  afiorded.  Llm  fHcil- 

U'vuaie  a  pusalun.     Amoac  tbe 


Tbe  vicinitj  o 
«9  for  ^ntifying  trhSit  bod  i. 

ni*  wtSrh  b<>  hhd  phrased  weru  bouu  ^Isya  of  Shaksp^re,  Pope, 

e  wurkit  of  Allan  Ranum;,  and  a  coUeclitiD  of  songs,  wbicb  cooBti- 

l«d  but  ni^  mreum.     "I  pored  over  ibem,"  saya  be.  "driving  my 

n  or  trolking  to  labor,  noag  by  eoDg.   verac  by  verm,  carpfiilly 

Kleiitg  tlie  true,  lender,  or  subUme,  from  ufleirUtioii  and  fnstiati." 

t  <arly  did  he  evinm  bis  attavboinot  to  tbe  lyric  muae,  in  whidi  be 

u  dwtiunl  to  Biirpaiis  all  wlio  liave  gone  bt-fore  or  iiucu'eded  him. 

At  tlua  period  tbe  family  removed  to  Iiuchlon,  in  tbie  iiurisb  of  Tar- 

dtOD.     Same  lime  before,  hon-cver.  he  hod  made  bis  Grat  attempt  in 

tetiy.     It  u-aa  a  H<mg  luldressed  to  a  rurul  beauty,  about  liia  vfa 

■o,  and,  thougiiposaetnini^BO  tfn«l  merit  tw  anbolc.  itrontiunHBonie 

■«a  and  Ideas  wlucU  would  have  done  honor  to  biin  at  any  age. 

r  the  removal  to  liodileti.  his  literary  wal  slackened,  for  he  wan 

ji  cut  oS  fmm  Ikwo  acquaintfuices  wboae  conversation  stimulated 

poweia,  and  nliosu  kiudnese  supplied  him  wilb  books.     For  about 

ee  jeaTH  after  lUia  period  he  was  liually  employed  upon  tbe  farm, 

.  M  intcrvalu  be  paid  his  addresses  to  the  pmtic  mnae.  and  wilh  no 

ifDon  Hncceoa.     Tlio  summer  of  bia  nineteenth  year  was  apent  in 

_    atudy  of  meneurHtiou.  surve^^g.  etc.,  at  a  small  soft-port  town, 

good  distance  from  home.     He  relumed  to  his  Father's  considerably 

iproved.     "  My  rending,"  says  he.  "  wiia  enlarged  with  the  very  im- 

trtanl  addition  of  Thomson's  and  Shcoslone'a  works.     I  hod  seen 

■inaji  nature  in  a  new  pbaais  ;   and  1  engage*!  aevcral  of  my  sehonl 

lUown  to  k^piip  a  Uttirary  corrcsiMndeucH  with  mo.     This  i'mjirovcfl 

»  in  cuupoiltiiHi,     1  luwl  met  wjtli   a  wtlecUoii  u(  tetters  l)y  iliewits 

'  ijaem  Anne's  reign,  and  I  pored  over  Ibem  mont  devoutly  ;  I  kojit 

ipiiM  of  my  of  my  own  ktli-rs  that  pleusHl  me,  and  a  comparison 

ittraan  thetn  and  the  coinpmiitimi  of  moKt  of   my  correspondeiitii 

itti-rvil  niv  \-n.iiiiy.     I  carried  tii'tb  whim  »o  far,  that,  though  1  had 

■    ■         '    -'  '       *  worth  of  buHineas  in  tlie  world,  yet  almost  ever;- 

tunny  letters  aa  if  I  had  been  a  broad,  plodding 

!  l-dger." 

<>  !y  BUateptible  of  tender  inipreasiona.  wascontin. 
I  'I lie  malic  charmer.     In  the  "  heat  and  whirlwind 

'  hi"  I'.v.'."  Ill'  gi.-iierally  found  relief  in  poetry,  by  which,  aa  bv  a 
IMy-vaI*«i,  his  turbulent  paseiona  were  allowed  to  have  vent.  He 
*   '     ratolatiou  of  entering  th«  matrimonial  state  :   but  his  clr 
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to  his  father  without  a  sixpence.  During  his  staj  at  Inrine  he  bad  iiif4 
with  Ferguson's  i>oems.  This  drcumstanoe  was  of  some  importanoe 
to  Bums,  for  it  roused  his  poetic  powers  from  the  torpor  into  whidi 
ther  had  fallen,  and  in  a  great  measure  finally  determined  the  SeottiiA 
character  of  his  poetry.  He  here  also  contracted  some  f riendsliips, 
which  he  himself  says  did  him  mischief  ;  and,  by  his  brother  Gilbert's 
account,  from  this  date  there  was  a  serious  change  in  his  conduct 
The  venerable  and  excellent  parent  of  the  poet  died  soon  after  his 
son's  return.  The  support  of  the  family  now  devolving  upon  Bums, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  he  took  a  sub  lease  of  tiie  farm  of 
Moesgiel,  in  the  parish  of  MauclUine.  The  four  yeans  which  he  re- 
sided uiH>n  this  farm  were  the  most  important  of  his  life.  It  was 
here  he  felt  tliat  nature  had  designed  him  for  a  poet ;  and  here, 
accordingly,  his  genius  l)egan  to  develop  its  energies  in  those  strains 
which  will  make  his  name  fumiliar  to  all  future  times,  the  admiratioii 
of  every  civilized  country,  and  the  glory  and  boast  of  his  own. 

The  vigor  of  Burus's  understanding,  and  the  keenness  of  his  wit, 
as  displayed  more  jmrticularly  at  masonic  meetings  and  debating 
clubs,  of  which  ho  fonued  one  at  Mauchline,  began  to  spread  his 
fame  as  a  man  of  uncommon  endowments.  He  now  could  number  as 
his  acquaintance  sovoral  clergymen,  and  also  some  gentlemen  of  sub- 
stance ;  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  writer  in  Mauch- 
line, one  of  his  earliest  patrons.  One  circumstance  more  than  any 
other  contributt»d  to  inr.r«*ase  his  notoriety.  "Polemical  divinity," 
says  he  to  Dr.  Moore  in  17s7,  "  alwut  this  time  was  putting  the  coun- 
try half  mad  ;  and  I,  ambitious  of  shining  in  conversation -parties  on 
Sundays,  at  funerals,  etc.,  iLsed  t-o  puzzle  Calvinism  ^ith  so  much 
heat  and  indi.scretion,  that  I  raised  a  hue-and  cry  of  heresy  against 
me,  which  ha«  not  coasctd  to  this  hour.*'  The  farm  whicli  he  pos 
sessed  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  but  tlie  brothers  held  it  in 
sub-leaj^e  from  Mr.  Hamilton.  This. gentleman  was  at  open  feud 
with  one  of  the  minist«^rs  at  Mauchline,  who  was  a  rigid  Calvinist. 
Mr.  Hamilton  maintained  opposite  tenets ;  and  it  is  not  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  young  fanner  should  have  espoused  his  cause,  and 
brought  all  the  resources  of  his  genius  to  be^ir  upon  it.  The  result 
was  The  IMy  F<iir,  The  Ordinatwn,  IMy  "Wiilie'^  Prayer,  and  other 
satires,  as  much  distinguished  for  their  coarse  severity  and  bitterness 
as  for  their  genius. 

The  applause  which  greeted  these  pieces  emboldened  the  poet,  and 
encouraged  him  to  ])rocc»ed.  In  his  life,  by  his  brother  Gilbert,  a 
very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to 
the  poems,  and  the  rlironological  order  in  which  they  were  produced. 
The  exquisite  pathos  and  humor,  the  strong  manly  sense,  the  mas- 
terly command  of  felicitous  langnnge,  the  graphic  power  of  delimit- 
ing swinery,  manners,  and  incidents,  whitrh  appear  so  conspicuously 
in  liis  various  poems,  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
those  who  were  favored  with  a  perusal  of  them.    But  the  ckxids  of 
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mtefort.iiao  were  pratbHruiK  darkly  above  Ihn  head  oF  bim  w]i»  waa 
thus  giving  delight  lo  «  largB  and  widening  circle  ut  friends.  Tlia 
farm  of  Mtnsgiel  proved  a  lostng  coiicem  ;  and  an  aniimr  with  Misa 
Juie  Armour,  afterwarda  Mra.  Bums,  had  assuincil  bo  serious  nti 
I.  th»t  be  at  lirat  nuolvcd  to  lly  from  tbe  ac«ne  of  liia  dL'igraco 
hd  iniMirT.  One  trait  of  his  character,  however,  must  bo  mttn- 
«<d.  Hefore  (aking  anj  st«[)a  for  his  depanurei  he  iiirt  MIhb  Ar- 
ir  br  appoiatmCDt.  and  gave  Into  her  lianda  a  nrllten  acknowtedg- 
it  M  marriage,  whicli,  when  prodoced  by  a  person  in  her  sttuntion, 
I,  wvordlng  la  the  Scotn'  law,  to  bo  ocncpted  as  legal  ovidenre  of  an 
~wniar  inarriagn  having  really  taken  place.  This  the  lad/  burned, 
.  Ibn  p«rsnasion  o<'  her  father,  who  was  adverse  to  a  marriage  ;  imd 
iBrtu,  thUK  Hoooded  In  the  two  moat  powerful  feelings  of  bis  mind, 
Is  lore  and  pride,  waa  driven  almost  to  insanity.  Jamaica  waa  hi* 
'toBtlon  -,  bat,  aa  he  did  nut  powtcsa  the  money  nec»Mary  to  defray 
t  of  bis  passage  out,  he  resolvod  to  publish  some  of  hw 
I,  in  order  to  iHise  the  requisite  sum.  These  views  wera 
wly  promoted  by  some  of  bis  more  opulent  frienili' :  and  a  satfl- 
laigr  of  milBcribers  having  been  ptiiciired.  one  ut  the  Rntiiit  volumes 
'  iMiiis  UiBt  ever  appeared  in  the  world  issned  from  the  provindal 

■of  Ellmamnck. 

■il  is  hardly  possible  In  imagtoe  with  what  eager  admiration  and 
Igbl  tliey  were  eTerj-wbero  received.  Tliey  possessed  in  an  emi- 
tC  degrM)  alt  tliuse  qualities  which  invarbUily  contribute  to  render 
r  lUrrwy  work  quickly  and  permanently  popular.  Tbey  we» 
in  in  a  phrasenlcigy  nt  wlilcU  nil  the  powers  were  universally 
u)d  which,  ixiing  at  onne  antique,  familiar,  and  now  rarely  writ- 
b  WM  theiefon  Bttad  to  servo  all  the  dipiified  and  pinaretiqiia 
H  of  poMrj,  without  mnkiug  it  unintelligible.  The  imagery  and 
'  aentunents  went  at  once  natural,  Imprvsaive,  and  lnti'r»iting. 
■•  toi^cs  of  satire  and  aranilai  in  which  the  rustic  delights  ;  thai 
onxu  imitation  of  character,  and  that  witty  association  of  idcaa, 
nlUarand  nriking,  yet  not  naturally  allied  to  one  another,  wliick 
■  force  to  shake  his  sides  with  laughter ;  those  famjen  of  sopfmli- 
It  which  one  still  wonders  and  trembles ;  those  affecting  mmli- 
I  and  lmi^[t»  of  truo  religinn  which  are  at  onoe  dear  and  awfnl 
fctha  Imrt,  wer«  all  mpmenlnd  by  Duma  with  the  magical  powur 
tnlfi  piMry.  Old  and  young,  high  and  low.  gravo  and  gay.  learned 
d  ignorant,  all  were  alike  nurpriwHl  and  transponed. 
*  '9  mena  timt-a  few  mpiea  of  these  fiwcinating  noem«  round 
■Ir  nr  to  Edinburgh,  and  having  been  read  to  Or.  Blncklock.  ob. 
tofd  hu  warmest  approbuinn  :  and  he  advised  the  author  tn  npnir 
(UulmrKh.  Bnriis  lost  do  lime  in  cnniplying  with  this  nHpest ; 
4  aoounlibgly.  tuwanls  tlie  end  ot  the  rear  IT^J.  be  sut  out  tot  the 
'•1,  whcn'he  was  ren'ivixl  liy  Dr.  tilacklork  with  ilie  mt«t  Hol- 
f  kladnt^,  and  inlruducvl  to  every  person  uf  taste  auKing  that 
I'a   friends.     Maltitudes  now  vied  with  each  otner  in 
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pationizlng  the  mstic  poet.  Those  who  poaooaBed  at  onoe  triM  taata 
and  ardent  philanthropj  were  soon  united  in  his  praise ;  those  who 
were  disposed  to  favor  any  good  thing  belonging  to  Sootiiuad,  parelx 
because  it  was  Scottish,  gladly  joined  the  cry  ;  while  those  who  haitl 
hearts  and  understandings  to  be  charmed  without  knowing  whr, 
when  they  saw  their  native  customs,  manners,  and  language  ma& 
the  subjects  and  the  materials  of  poesy,  could  not  Sfippresa  that  im- 
pulse of  feeling  which  struggled  to  dedare  itself  in  favor  of  Buma 

Thus  did  Bums,  ere  he  had  been  many  weeks  in  Edinburgh,  find 
himself  the  object  of  universal  curiosity,  favor,  admiration,  and  fond- 
ness. He  was  sought  after,  courted  with  attentions  the  most  respect' 
ful  and  assiduous,  feasted,  flattered,  caressed,  and  treated  by  all  rmnks 
as  the  great  boast  of  his  country,  whom  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
honor  and  reward  in  a  degree  equal  to  his  merits. 

A  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  called  for,  and  the  public  mind 
was  directed  to  the  subject  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  dedicated  a 
paper  in  the  Lounger  to  a  commendatory  notice  of  the  poet.  This 
circumstance  will  ever  be  remembered  to  the  honor  of  that  polished 
writer,  not  only  for  the  warmth  of  the  eulogy  he  bestowed,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  printed  acknowledgment  which  had  been  made 
to  the  genius  of  Bums.  The  copynglit  was  sold  to  Creech  for  £100 ; 
but  the  friends  of  the  poet  advised  him  to  forward  a  subscription. 
The  patronage  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  a  very  influential  body,  was 
obtained.  The  list  of  subscribers  rapidly  rose  to  1,600,  many  gentle- 
men paying  a  great  deal  more  than  the  price  of  the  volume ;  and  It 
was  suppo^EKl  that  the  poet  derived  from  the  subscription  and  the  sale 
of  his  copyright  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  £700. 

The  conversation  of  Bums,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the 
eminent  men  who  heard  him,  was  even  more  wonderful  than  his 
poetry.  lie  affected  no  soft  air  nor  graceful  motions  of  politeness, 
which  might  have  ill  accorded  with  the  rustic  plainness  of  his  native 
manners.  Conscious  superiority  of  mind  taught  Idm  to  associate 
with  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  gay,  without  being  overawed 
into  any  such  bashf ulness  as  might  have  rendered  him  confused  in 
thought  or  hesitating  in  elocution.  He  possessed  withal  an  extraor- 
dinary share  of  plain  common  sense,  or  mother- wit,  which  prevented 
him  from  obtruding  upon  persons,  of  whatever  rank,  with  whom  he 
was  admitted  to  converse,  any  of  those  effusions  of  .vanity,  envy,  or 
self-conceit  in  which  authors  who  have  lived  remote  from  the  ceneral 

gractice  of  life,  and  whose  minds  have  bt^n  almost  exclusiveiy  oon- 
ned  to  contemplate  their  own  studies  and  their  own  works,  are  but 
too  prone  to  indulge.  In  conversation  he  displayed  a  sort  of  intoitiTe 
quickness  and  rectitude  of  judj[^ent,  upon  every  subject  that  aroeew 
The  sensibility  of  his  heart  aud  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy  gave  a 
rich  coloring  to  whatever  opinions  he  was  disposed  to  advance  ;  and 
his  language  was  thus  not  less  happy  in  conversation  than  in  his 
writings.  Hence  those  who  had  met  and  conversed  with  him  ODoa 
were  pleased  to  meet  and  to  converse  with  him  again  and  again. 
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■oine  lime  liu  amocisl^  rmiy  with  the  virtuous,  the  learned, 
e  trJHP.  slid  tlip  jiurilj'  of  his  luonitH  remained  uncoDlaminMed. 
tfortiinatol}'  be  toll,  wt  others  have  fallen  in  similur  dream- 
I.  Hp  aiiffpivJ  hiinsclt  di  be  smTounded  by  persona  who  were 
pKod  In  K>ll  IliBt  tUt^y  had  been  in  cDnipaoy  with  Bunu>.  and  had 
twm  UuTlHi  aa  loose  and  as  fooliah  aa  themselves.  He  now  also  benn 
lo  (vatrat't  soiurthiDg  of  arrogsoce  tn  caoversation.  Accustomed  to 
be  amotig  his  aosociates  what  ia  vulgarl;  but  elprtsaiTelj  cailsd  "  thi) 
ck  ol  tUD  cvmponr."  he  could  bcw^j'  refrain  from  indulginfi;  in  u 
piiUr  tnvdoin  and  diotstorial  deciaiun  of  talk,  even  in  the  prcsetim 

a  who  could  less  patientlr  endure  presumption. 
itUr  rvmHiniiiK  sumo  luonths  in  the  Scottjah  metropolis,  baakinK 

blhc  noontide  tiun  of  a  iKipularit;  which,  as  Dugald  fjlewarl  well 

R9ii*rks.  would  have  turned  any  h(«d  but  his  own,  he  formed  a  reao 
lalMm  uf  rrturtiinfc  to  the  ahades  whence  lie  had  etnerged,  but  not 
bebire  he  had  perambulated  the  Houthem  border.  On  the  Qth  of  May, 
ITU?,  he  ael  oat  on  lils  joiiroej.  and,  Tieiting  all  that  appeared  intet 
10  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  proceeded  to  Kcwcosiie  and  othei 
n  the  English  side.  He  retamed  in  about  two  months  to  his 
J  U  UaaehlUio ,  liut  in  a  short  period  he  again  set  out  on  an  ox 
n  ta  iha  north,  where  he  was  moat  flattering'lj  received  hj  all 
It  runiliefl.  On  his  retom  to  Mwogiol  he  comple(«d  bis  mar- 
li  Miss  Armour.  Ua  then  concluded  a  borR'ain  with  Mr. 
f  Dftldwinton  for  a  l<ioa»  of  ilio  furm  o[  ElliesUnd,  on  ndvan  - 

»  entered  on  poe»niaioii  of  this  farm  at  Wliltsundaj,  1788, 

d  formerly  applied  with  suvcewt  fnr  an  exdse  commission,  and 

J  ail  w»<eka  ot  tliis  yimr  he  bad  to  attend  to  the  businesB  of  that 

wbn  at  Avr.    lib  lite  for  wituo  time  was  thus  mmdering  and 

'  ;  and  Dr.  Ciirrie  mentiena  this  aa  one  of  his  chief  misfor- 

Mrs.  Duma  came  homo  to  liira  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 

le  uuM  wa«  aucusCom->d  lo  say  that  the  happi«s[  ]<eritid  of  hia 

N  w  flnt  winti'r  spent  iu  Ellieshud.     The  neighboring  farm 

1  eimllirinen.  pleased  to  olitain,  fors  netehbor  the  poet  hj  whoM 

llic}'  liad  been  delighted,  kindlT  Bought  hU  company,  and  in- 

lum  to  their  hauaes.     Burns,  liowerer,  found  an  inexpreasiGle 

a  Iti  sitting  down  beiide  liis  wife.  aT  hia  own  Srcside :  in  waa- 

~  ' '  n  grounds  ;  in  once  more  putting  hlfl  hani)  U.   '' 


him  lo  expect  in  his  new  situatinu.     He  had  he<-n  for  a 

it  his  lausclea  wore  not  yet  uabraced  for  rural  toil.     Tie 

to  find  a  jo}'  in  being  the  husband  of  the  nii^tres.'^  of  his 

and  in  HHiing  himself  the  father  of  cliildren  Buch  as  prom 

_t^  him  furover  to  that  mudeat,  humble,  and  domeetic  Ufa 

alone  be  could  hope  to  be  peruianently  hitppy.     Evan  hla 

laoiM  In  the  service  ot  exdae  Old  not,  at  first,  tlireaten  either 

ilie  iioet  or  to  rain  the  farmer. 
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From  Tarioos  causes,  the  f armiiig  apeGalation  did  not  mieoeed. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  he  obtained  a  situation  under  government,  he 
fipradually  began  to  sink  the  farmer  in  the  exciseman.  Oocaaionally 
he  aesisted  in  the  rustic  occupations  of  Elliesland,  but  for  the  most 
part  he  was  engagtnl  in  very  different  pursuita  In  his  prcrfesaioQal 
perambula.ions  over  tlie  moors  of  Dumfriesshiro  he  h  .d  to  encoanter 
temptations  which  a  mind  and  temperament  like  his  found  it  difficult 
to  resist.  His  immortal  works  had  made  him  universally  known  and 
enthusiastically  admired ;  and  accordingly  he  was  a  welcome  guest 
at  every  house,  from  the  most  princely  mansion  to  the  lowest  country 
iim.  In  the  latter  he  was  too  frequently  to  be  found  as  the  presiding 
genius  and  master  of  the  orgies.  However,  he  still  continued  at  in- 
tervfds  to  cultivate  the  muse ;  and,  besides  a  variety  of  other  pieces, 
he  produced  at  this  period  the  inimitable  poem  of  Tam  O'Shanter. 
Johnson's  Miscellany  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  finest  of  its 
lyrica  One  pleasing  trait  of  his  character  must  not  be  overlocdced. 
He  superintended  the  formation  of  a  subscription  library  in  the  par- 
ish, and  took  the  whole  management  of  it  upon  himself.  These 
institutions,  though  common  now,  were  not  so  at  the  period  of  whi<^ 
we  write  ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Bums  was  amongst  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  their  founders  in  the  rural  districts  of 
southern  Scotland. 

Towards  the  close  of  1701  he  finally  abandoned  his  farm  ;  and,  ob- 
taining an  appointment  to  the  Dumfries  division  of  excise,  he  re- 
paired to  that  town  on  a  salary  of  £70  per  annum.  All  his  principal 
biographers  concur  in  stating  that  after  settling  in  Dumfries  his 
moral  career  was  downwards.  Heron,  who  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  matter,  says:  '*His  dissipation  became  still  more  deeply 
habitual ;  he  was  hero  more  exposed  than  in  the  country  to  be  soti- 
cited  to  sliare  the  revels  of  the  dissolute  and  the  idle ;  foolish  youngs 
men  flocked  eagerly  aliout  him,  and  from  time  to  time  pressed  him  to 
drink  with  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  his  wit.  The  Caledonia 
Club,  too,  and  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Hunt,  had  occasional 
meoti^.gs  in  Dumfries  after  Bums  went  to  reside  there  ;  and  the  poet 
was  of  course  invited  to  share  their  conviviality,  and  hesitated  not  to 
acr'ept  the  invitation.  In  the  intervals  between  his  different  fits  of 
intempemnco,  he  suffered  the  keenest  anguish  of  remorse  and  horri 
bly  afflictive  foresight.  His  Jane  behaved  with  a  deg^reo  of  conjugal 
and  maternal  tenderness  and  prudence  which  made  him  feel  more 
bitterlv  the  evil  of  his  mi^Donduct,  although  they  could  not  reclaim 
him."' 

This  is  a  dark  picture — perhaps  too  dark.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gray, 
who,  as  the  teacher  o  his  son,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Burnis, 
and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  iud|i^ng  of  his  ^neral  character 
and  deportment,  gives  a  more  amiable  portrait  of  the  bald.  Bein^ 
an  eye  witness,  the  testimony  of  this  gentleman  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  weight.     'The  truth  is/'  says  he,  "Bums  was  seldoia 
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.  .  .  The  drnnlurd  soun  tK>e(imiw  bo8Dtt«d.  nnd  Is  nhnnned 
by  the  (wnvirinl.  Hwl  ho  lx*n  so,  he  wulil  not  1i«vb  ioag  Mil- 
led llio  idol  lit  every  party."  Tlila  is  etmng  TvuKiniDg  :  and  hii 
enilua  mU'ei  L-ireiuiisiBni.-«T*  ivUicfa  8t*m  to  coufirm  llio 
biH  poniinn.  In  halanrin^  tlie«e  twn  Btatements,  a  jiieter 
of  the  mom]  deportment  of  Bums  may  be  formed, 
.  ..  year  17113  puny  politics  ran  t»  a^mBt  Iteifrhtin  fiMlland,  »od 
HbcnJ  and  indPiHUidi'nt  spirit  of  Biirna  did  certainly  belnty  Utii 
indiacretious.  A  fenerul  oiiinion  prevails,  tlist  he  mi  fnr 
lbs  f^nod  gnan  at  his  superiora  by  liis  conduct  as  to  consider  all 
~|tficts  <rf  fatani  promotion  nH  lii>p«les8.  Bat  tliis  sppears  not  tn 
bwn  the  cane ;  and  the  fiu.'t  thut  he  bctIhI  ns  xnprrvlnor  before 
— ■■■  iaa  Btding  prmf  to  the  (outrarr.  Of  Lis  political  vorsra. 
' — y«t  been  published.  But  in  tlifwn  liP  wnnnlj  espooswi 
tim  Whlg«,  whioh  kenl  up  tlie  spleen  of  the  other  JMTtf, 
'  '     lly  provoked  ;  nnu  this  may  in  sume  incasarc  nccount 

t  with  which  bis  own  ehaiadcr  wbb  nttaelieil, 
opinion  may  bo  formed  of  the  exltntof  liia  dlf<Hl]iNtion  Id 
I,  one  (act  la  niHiu>«tlonntile.  IhHt  hi>i  i^nvicn  remnined  uiilni- 
Ihe  laM ;  it  wait  there  he  pmdiieed  his  Hnest  lvri<t>,  nnd  tliey 
iha  finest,  as  well  as  the  piirrat,  tlmt  ever  delighted  nisnkincl. 
idM  Johnaon'a  iftiwuut,  in  wldcli  l]i>  took  an  iulnreot  tu  the  Insl, 
to  wkidi  lis  contr(but«d  DiOBt  e«ti>fiK<ve|v,  lie  fonnr>d  a  connertinn 
_k  Hr.  fhwrfra  Thomeon.  of  Edlnbursn.  This  gentlemBn  had 
icrivM  the  laiidalile  design  of  rollecling:  tlie  national  melodiea  o( 
■■  id,  with  aecowpanimnnla  by  the  moat  eminent  mraposew,  and 
l^  tlie  hesl  writ*™,  in  addition  Ki  those  words  which  were 
■ally  attaehi-d  tn  them,  From  the  niultltade  of  nonya  wliifh 
__.,.«  wrnto,  from  thoveM  17(12  till  the  commoieeiiient  of  hisillneBs, 
•la  evMent  IhM  few  Hayn  rnuld  have  p*Hied  without  his  prodndng 
,  for  the  WT)rk.  The  fiillowing  p*sBag«  from  Ills  cor- 
wlileh  WM  also  mrwt  fiilensive,  pmveM  that  his  songs 
■  DM  hurriwIlT  (ji>t  op,  Imt  emnposi><t  with  the  utmoet  cure  and 
"I'ntli  r  annvunphtemaaterof  atunc'inmvownsinfring. 
"  i.-.'.-i  h'\  ••  1  can  never  r"Tnt>o«'  f"'  i*.  My  way  is  this: 
■1  -cntiinenleorrFepon't'-nHo  my  ideaof  the  musical 
■•u'  mylherne — eompose  one  stnnsJi.  When  that 
■  L-enemllv  the  moHt  ditllriilt  pnrtof  thelraatntTO. 
1  imw  and  then— bmk  out  for  objeets  in  nBlnre 
.1.  unison  or  harmony  with  the  eo^jitntlons  of  my 
'■■•'klriL-*  "f  my  Iwsfmi — linmming  every  now  nnd  then  th" 
19  veram  I  liavn  framed.  When  T  fe>-|  iiiy  mnse  be^rlnninx' 
w  to  the  Holittry  flresUle  of  my  Study,  and  there  eommlt 
Ikta  paper  i  swlneini;  at  tntervnls  on  the  bind  legis  of  my 
K  by  WHY  of  ealljng  fWtb  my  own  eritieal  strictur"*,  a*  my 
jjJferioiiHly,  i[\\i,  at  home,  ii  ninwyrt  InvnriaWy  niy  war,* 
l-onlflnleMBting  tor  the  llglit  wliinli  it  throwa  npon  h'li 
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method  of  oompoBition,  bat  it  proves  that  oonyivialitjr  had  not  as  jvl 
greater  charms  for  him  than  the  muse. 

From  liis  youth  Bums  had  exhibited  ominous  symptoms  of  a  radial 
disorder  in  liis  constitution.  A  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  a  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs  were  conspicuous.  These  were,  doubt- 
less, increased  by  his  indulgences,  which  became  more  frequent  as  he 
dmvr  towai'ds  the  close  of  his  career.  In  the  autumn  of  1795  he  kst 
an  only  daughter,  wliich  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  Bi^ized  with  a  rheumatic  fever ;  and  '*  long  the  die  spun 
doubtful,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  faithful  friend  Mrs.  Dunlap, 
**  until,  after  many  weeks  of  a  sick  bed,  it  seems  to  have  tamed  ap 
life,  and  I  am  beginning  to  crawl  across  my  room.  *'  The  cloud  behind 
which  his  sun  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  at  noon  had  begun  to  darken 
almve  him.  Before  he  had  completely  recovered,  he  had  the  im- 
prudence  to  join  a  festive  circle ;  and,  on  his  return  from  it,  he 
caught  a  cold,  which  brought  back  his  trouble  upon  him  with  redoubled 
Sf^vority.  Sea-bathing  was  had  recourse  to,  but  with  no  nltimate 
BUcxHiss.  He  lingered  until  the  21st  of  July,  1796,  when  he  expired. 
The  int<^re8t  which  the  death  of  Burns  excited  was  intense.  All 
differ(mc<'s  wore  forgotten  ,  his  genius  only  was  thought  of.  On  the 
26th  of  the  same  month  he  was  conveyed  to  the  grave,  followed  by 
about  t(*n  thousand  individuals  of  all  ranks,  many  of  whom  had  oome 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  witness  the  solemnity.  He  was 
interred  with  military  honors  by  the  Dumfries  volunteers,  to  which 
body  he  had  belonged. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  an  age  when  the  mental  powers 
of  man  have  scarcelv  reached  their  climax,  died  Robert  Bums,  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  whom  his  country  has  produced.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  lengthened  analysis  of  his  poetry  or  character.  His 
works  are  universally  known  and  admired,  and  criticism  has  been 
drawn  to  the  dregs  upon  the  subject ;  and  that,  too  by  the  greatest 
masters  who  have  appeared  since  his  death — no  mean  test  of  the  great 
merits  of  his  writings.  He  excels  equally  in  touching  the  heart  by 
the  exquisiteness  of  his  pathos,  and  exciting  the  risible  faculties  by 
the  breadth  of  his  humor.  His  lyre  had  manv  strings,  and  he  had 
equal  command  over  them  all,  striking  each,  and  frequently  in 
chords,  with  the  skill  and  power  of  a  master.  That  his  satire  some- 
tim(*s  degenerates  into  coarse  invective  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  where 
personality  is  not  pemiitted  to  interfere,  his  poems  of  this  description 
may  take  their  place  l)eside  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
be<>ti  productvl.  without  l>eing  disgraced  by  the  comparison.  It  is 
unnecessary  t^^  re  echo  the  praises  of  his  best  pieces,  as  there  is  no 
(M)itaet  of  admiration  which  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
Tlios<;  who  had  best  opportunities  of  judging  are  of  opinion  that  hia 
works,  stamped  as  they  are  with  the  impress  of  sovereign  genius, 
fall  short  of  the  powers  he  possessed  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented 
that  he  undertook  no  great  work  of  fiction  or  invention     Had  circum- 
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.   ..9  Strong',  Kud  liia  capacity  of  enjoyment  corresponded 

with  them.  Th^  continuallj  procipltitted  bim  into  the  variety  of 
pleaaura,  where  alone  they  ooald  be  Kiatified .  and  tho  reoctiOD  ' 
consequent  upon  such  indulgences  (for  be  po»s«»aed  the  Roest  dis- 
crimination between  right  and  wrong)  threw  him  into  low  spiritB,  to 
which  also  he  wbs  constitutionallr  liable  His  mind,  being  thus 
never  lor  any  length  of  time  in  an  equable  lone,  could  ecarcHly  pursue 
with  steady  regularity  a  work  of  aay  length  Uis  moral  aberrations, 
as  detailed  by  some  of  his  biographers,  have  been  exaggerated,  tm 
•Iresdy  noticed.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses  from  whose  authority  there  can  be  no  Appeal ;  for  they  had 
the  beet  opportuniUesof  judgiofi;.  In  fine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
lie  h»  not,  by  his  nritiugs,  exercised  a  greater  power  over  the  minds 
of  men  and  the  general  system  of  life  than  has  been  eKerclsed  by 
any  other  modern  poet.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works',  in  four 
volumes.  8va..  with  alife,  was  published  by  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  to  whom  it  realized  a  handsome  sum. 
Elditions  have  been  sinoe  miimplled  beyond  number ;  Kod  several 
excellent  biographiee  of  the  poet  lutve  been  published,  particolarlr 
that  bj  Mr.  Lockhut 
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In  the  modem  arrangements  of  society,  it  is  no  uncommon  thin^ 
that  a  man  of  genias  must,  like  Batler,  **  ask  for  bread  and  receive  4 
stone  ;  **  for,  in  spite  of  oar  grand  maxim  of  supply  and  demand,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  highest  excellence  that  men  are  most  forward  to 
recognize.  The  inventor  of  a  spinning-jenny  is  pretty  sure  of  hifl 
reward  in  his  own  day ;  but  the  writer  of  a  true  jxiem,  like  the 
apostle  of  a  true  religion,  is  nearly  as  sure  of  the  contrary.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  not  an  aggravation  of  the  injustice'  that  there 
is  generally  a  posthumous  retribution.  Robert  Burns,  in  the  coursie 
of  nature,  mignt  yet  have  l)een  living ;  but  his  short  life  was  spent 
in  toil  and  penury  ;  and  he  died,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  mis- 
erable and  neglected  ;  and  yet  already  a  brave  mausoleum  shines  over 
his  dust,  and  more  than  one  splendid  monument  has  been  reared  in 
other  places  to  his  fame  :  the  street  whore  he  languished  in  poverty 
is  called  by  his  name  ;  the  liighest  personages  in  our  literature  have 
been  proud  to  appear  as  his  commentators  and  admirers,  and  here  is 
the  fixih  narrative  of  his  Lift  that  has  bc^i^n  given  to  the  world  ! 

Mr.  Lof'khart  thinks  it  nee  v^sary  to  apologize  for  this  neiiif  attempt  o  - 
such  a  subject ;  but  his  n»a  lors.  we  believe,  will  readily  acquit  him 
or,  at  worst,  will  censure  only  the  ]>erformanco  of  his  task,  not  the  choice 
of  it.  The  character  of  Burns,  indeed,  is  a  theme  that  cannot  easily 
become  either  trite  or  exhausted,  and  will  probably  gain  rather  than 
lose  in  its  dimensions  by  the  distance  to  which  it  is  removed  by  Time. 
No  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet :  and  this  is  probably 
true ;  but  the  fruit  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  the  valet's  as  the  hero's  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  to  the  vulgar  eye  few  thintis  are  wonderful  that 
are  not  distant.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  b«?lit»vp  that  the  man,  the 
mere  man  whom  they  see,  nay,  perhaps,  painfully  feel,  toiling  at 
their  side  through  the  poor  jostlings  of  existence,  can  be  made  of 
finer  clay  than  themselves.  Suppose  that  some  dining  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's,  and  neighbor  of  John  \i  Combe's,  had  snatched 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  preservation  of  his  game,  and  written  QS 
a  Life  of  Shakeap  are  !     What  dissertation  should  we  not  have  had 

«  Carlyle^tt  reTiew  of  "  Lockhtft's  Life  of  Bobert  Biuiim.** 

.(12) 
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n  nnmUt  (ind  T/tB  7Vmp«(,  bnt  on  the  wixiMrede  «n<l  dwr- 

Mn  da^.  &ii<l  Ihe  lilH>l  snil  vn^rant  laws  ]  nnd  how  the  Poncher  l>e- 

lUTiK*   II  I'tavi^l  uDil  hnw  Bir  Thomiut  and  Mr.  Joha  hul  ChristiM) 

'         '        mI  did  noi  posh  Wm  to  extwmities!     lu  liki-  munner,  wj 

'li  reaped  lo  Bunw,  thiit  till  the  compdnicma  of  Iiis  ptl- 

'  I    hoDorable    Eicis?  (.'-ommisnioDeni.  iiud  the  Ufrntlornen 

'    tfiniKu  Unnt.  and  the  DumfrieH  Arietornu-r.  and  nil  Iha 

111  KirlB.  equ  illv  with  tike  Ayr  Wril^ra,  and  the  New  mid 

;  Lifhl  Clargj,  whom  lie  limd  t<>  do  with,  sliall  have  beiunie  Invisl- 

I'  in  th«  darKDOHs  of  the  Pain,  or  vinllile  <nily   by  light  burrowed 

■  r.  ITU  hii  juitapoaition,  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  meaaun!  him  by  noy  truti 

r.indar<l.  or  to  eetinuit«  whiit  he  leally  was  and  did.  in  the  tXi^h- 

ito'iiLlt  century,  for  Uis  onuuiry  and  the  world.     It  will  be  difficult, 

V  My,  but  Mill  a  lalr  problem  fnr  Ut«rBr7  historiiuB ;  and  repiutvil 

■ll«D|)b  will  ^vv  an  n-peattHl  Bjfproiimationa. 

His  fonuvr  biojtrapheni  liitve  done  sompthlng,  no  donbt,  but  by  no 
Rwauui  ■  gmat  deal,  to  weist  us.  Dr.  Currio  aud  Hr.  Walker,  tlio 
rtnfipal  of  thcfiL'  wrilurs,  have  both,  we  think,  iniHtaluin  one  eaam- 
Jll^  important  thiuir ;  their  own  and  lliu  world's  true  relation 
|g»  l£tnr  atitlKir.  and  the  atrlti  in  whli'h  it  iHVAiiie  anch  men  to  think 
d.tt>spMkof  naeh  a  man.  Dr,  (.'urrla  loveil  the  pot-t  tm  v :  mom, 
"ipB.  tlian  lie  bvowihI  to  his  reail-rs,  or  even  lo  himself^;  vM  ho 
-whnto  ioiroduont  liim  willt  a  (Certain  patroniElnK,  npolngeiic 
all  Ihe  polite  pal)li['  might  iliink  itstraiige  and  hallunwarnttiU 
*  '  '  a  man  of  wieDce,  a  ach  >1  r,  auil  gentleman,  should  do 
)  a  nifiiic.  In  all  this,  howfvcr,  we  rrally  admit  that 
it  iif  lovo,but  WPiiness  of  faith;  a  d regret  that 
Ti  <^l  alt  our  poet's  biographem  aliould  not  have 

>  -I  mow   boldly  what   lie  aaw.     Mr.  WaUtT 
I  :'  i  ihe  Bamo  kind  :  and  Imh  err  nlik«-  in  prtoent- 

v-^  .1  catalogue  of  fahl  Bevend  supposed  atlributi^, 

f.nu'  ^,  ami  vii-iH,  iii-iiiui  of  a  delincnttoii  of  the  resulting  cliaraclcr 
ax  a  living  unity.  This,  however,  is  not  painting  a  portrait ;  but 
e"iigii;|t  !»*<  length  and  br«9u1tli  of  the  several  fea,inn«,  and  Jotting 
down  thi-ir  dituinuions  in  aritlimetluil  ciphera.  Hay,  it  it  not  at 
tniK-ti  ••  thla :  for  ue  are  yet  to  learn  by  w  lat  aria  or  instruments  the 
mind  fouiit  be  M  meaauicd  and  ganged. 

Mr.  (.orlihart,  we  are  happy  li)  aay,  haa  avoided  both  thrae  emits, 
III-  uniformly  traita  Hama  h«  the  \un\i  Mid  rt'markalilp  msu  Ihtt  puli- 
Lr  vi  .':!:■  hrL--  ii'ivi-  I ironoifnoed  hliii  lo  be :  and  in  deliueuling  him  hn 
!iii  ■  ii"d  of  fjrpanii*  p^ncmlitl™,  and  rather  songlii 

I.  I<  Tils,  habits,  Mtloiis,  aayingn;   in  n  word,  for 

I  '  liK  whole  mail  oa  lut  lonkeit  and  lived  among 

in-  't   nwonliitgly,  with  all  it«  dt-ticii-iini's.  ^ivi^a 

•-,-  iti.»i(,  into  tbt>  trui-  i-huracter  of  Rums  than  i 
l.j,  Uinugii.  being  wrillen  t.ti  the  very  popular  and  c 
it>  of  all  article  for  VoHMaUe'i  MiadUang,   it  has  ] 
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depth  than  we  could  have  wished  and  expected  from  a  writf>r  of  audi 
power,  and  contains  rather  more,  and  more  inoltifarious,  ouotationi 
tlian  beloni^  of  right  to  an  original  production.  Indeed^  Mr.  Luck- 
liurt's  own  writing  is  generally  ho  good,  ro  clear,  direct,  and  nervous, 
that  we  seldom  wish  to  see  it  making  place  for  another  man's.  How- 
ever, the  spirit  of  the  work  is  throughout  candid,  tolerant,  and  anx- 
ious! v  conciliating;  compliments  and  praises  are  liberallj  distribatod, 
on  all  hands,  to  great  and  small ;  and,  as  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  ob- 
server of  the  society  in  the  backwoods  of  America, ''  the  courtesies  of 
polite  life  are  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment."  But  there  are  bet- 
ter tilings  than  these  in  tne  volume ;  and  we  can  safelj  testify,  noi 
only  that  it  is  easily  and  pleasantly  read  a  first  time,  but  may  even 
be  without  difficulty  read  again. 

Nevcrthele.ss,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  problem  of  Biims's 
Biography  has  yet  been  adequately  solved  Wo  do  not  allude  so 
much  to  deficiency  of  facts  or  documents — ^thou.:h  of  these  wo  cro 
still  every  day  reci'iving  some  fresh  accession — as  to  the  limited  and 
imp(.*rfect  application  of  them  to  tho  great  end  of  Biography  Oar 
notions  upon  this  subjcMst  may  perhaps  appear  extravagant ;  b^t  if  an 
individual  is  really  of  consequence^  enough  to  have  liis  life  and 
character  recorded  for  public  remembrance,  wo  have  alwaya  been  of 
opinion  that  the  public  ought  to  be  made  acciuainted  with  a!l  tho  inward 
8])riug8  and  relations  of  his  character.  How  did  the  worhl  and  man's 
life,  ln)m  his  particular  position,  represent  themselves  to  his  mindt 
How  did  cf.»exiutiug  circumstances  mcxlify  him  from  without?  liow 
did  he  modify  these  from  within?  With  what  endeavors  and  what 
effica<*y  rule  over  tliem?  with  wlmt  resistance  and  what  buffering 
Fink  under  them?  In  one  word,  what  and  how  produced  was  the 
eiT(H*.t  of  6oci<-ty  on  him  ;  what  and  how  produced  was  his  eflEect  on 
soci(»ty?  He  who  should  answer  these  questions,  in  regard  to  any 
individual,  would,  as  wo  believe,  furnish  a  model  of  perfection  in 
biography.  Few  individuals,  uideed,  can  deserve  such  a  study  ;  and 
many  licts  will  be  written,  and  for  the  gratification  of  innocent  curi- 
osity ought  to  bo  written,  and  read,  and  forgotten,  which  are  not  in 
this  sense  hwffraphUs,  But  Burns,-  if  wo  mistake  not,  is  one  of  these 
few  individuals  ;  and  such  a  study,  at  least  with  such  a  result,  ho  hoii 
not  yet  obtained.  Our  o\^'n  contrii)utions  to  it,  we  are  awaro»  can  be 
but  s<*anty  and  feeble  ;  but  we  offer  them  with  good  will,  and  tnut 
lliut  they  may  meet  with  acceptance  from  those  for  whom  they  are 
iiiten(l<Hl.  • 

Bums  first  came  upon  tho  world  as  a  prodigy ;  and  was,  in  that 
clianurter,  entertained  by  it  in  the  usual  fashion,  with  loud,  vague, 
tumult uouK  wonder,  speedily  subsiding  into  censure  and  neglect ;  till 
his  early  and  most  mournful  death  again  awakened  an  enthuaiasm 
f(ir  liim,  which.  es]»ecially  va  there  was  now  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
much  to  be  s]N)ken.  litis  prolonge<l  its(*lf  even  to  our  own  time.  It  is 
true,  the  "nine  days"  have  long  since  elapsed  ;  and  the  very  ooii* 
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i  rinMi«  nf  tUa  dmnoT  pTovra  that  Bums  waa  no  Tiilgar  wondef. 

i-n)nlin|!ly,  pvpn   in  sober  jiidgmeliM.  where,  ss  years  piuwed  bv,  ho 

-    i-'.>iiii>  lo  rest  mora  aui)   more  eiphisively  on  Lis  own   iutrinsic 

I  1  iiiny  now  be  (veil  aigli  aliom  of  llist  paaiial  mdimico.  bo 

'     only  as  ■  true    BritlHh  poet,   but  ts  oae  of  the  most 

'   liritiah  iu°n  of   the  eighteenth  centurj.      IiCt    it  not 

iiiut  he  did  little  ,  be  did  much,  if  ws  consider  vfhere  sod 

Jiij  work  performed  was  mwll, 'wo  must  remembcT  that  ho 

[   iii_s  vi'rj  malurials  todiBoovori  for  the  metal  ho  worked  in  laj 

:    i  under  the  desert,  where  no  eye  bat  hin  hod  eruossed  its  existimee  ; 

.1.1  wo  maj  almont  say.  IhAt  with  his  own  hand  he  had  to  constract 

,'  imils  for  fsahioning  it.     For  he  found  himaolf  In  deepest  obacu. 

-v,    without   help,    without   inatraction.   without    model,   or  with 

:,'i'l•^ls  onlj  of  ifio  meuiest  H>rt.     An  educated  iQan  Btandn.  afc  it 

>  'ni>.  in  tju!  midst  of  a  bnundleas  arnt^nal  nnd  lUBgoziue,  filled  with 

.  '.  Ilwg  wpapaua  and  CDginea  wiiich  uian'9  skill  has  been  able  to  de- 

i:-...   from  the  esrlieat  time;  and  he   works,    aeisirdioely.   witJi  a 

cln'Ugth  Inrrowed  from  all  past  aocs.     How  differeut  is  am  Elate  wlio 

■landB  on  tin;  outudo  of  thit  BtorehouBe.  and  fuels  that  its  ^les  most 

be  utonncd.  or  rcnuiia  forever  Ehnt  against  him  t    His  means  are  the 

prniinioiiiiU  and  riidxHt ;  ttio  mere  work  done  is  no  measure  of  his 

Mrrnglh.     A  dwarf  behind  hi»  steam  engine  may  remove  moantaina  ; 

but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them  down  with  the  pick-axe ;  and  he  must 

br  B  Titan  that  hurls  ihcin  abroad  with  Ida  arms. 

It  1*  In  this  last  sliipe  that  Bums  presents  Idmaelf.  Bom  in  an 
ngv  III"  rnoBt  pnxulc  Britain  had  yet  seen,  and  In  a  coodiiion  tho 
UHXI  advuntitf^iu,  wliero  his  mind,  if  It  nx'omplisln'd  aught,  most 
■cvo'upIiBb  it  under  tlio  prcasure  of  contiuunl  IhhIIIj  toil.  nnv.  of  pen- 
ury and  dispondlnff  nnprcheD«ion  of  the  worst  evila,  and  with  no 
trt'nlipnincM'  but  BufTi  knowlrd^  os  dwells  in  a  poor  man'H  Jiut,  and 
^vr)rii»on  or  Itumssy  for  hia  standard  ofTiciiuty,  ha 
I  tliexe  huiK^liiuentit.     Through  the  fogs  ruid  dark- 


ihc  rhviiii^  of  a  F«rj 

.miK^liu. 

.  of  tluLt  olaicurH  rr^ion,  his  ea^le  eye  discerns  the  tnie  n-latlons 

n(  the  wnrld  and  humim  life  :  he  grows  Into  intellectual  sin-iif(th, 

and   inbni  himself  into  Inlcllectaal  eipertness.     Impelled   by  Iho 

VproMlblo  movement  of  his  inward  spirit,  he  Elrugg'lra  forward 

lo  ttmgenural  tIcw,  and  with  hau;chty  modeety  lays  dunn  beforu  us, 

"'  e  fruit  uf  his  lalior,  a  ^ft,  which  Time  has  now  prononnci>d  Im- 

Itabla      Add  tn  all  this,  that  his  darksome,  druugiug eliildliood 

^  TMith  was  by  far  ihe*kindlieat  era  of  his  wholo  life,  and  that  Iio 
^  tn  hb  thirty-wrenth  year ;  and  then  ask  if  it  be  strange  that 

w  aM  imperfect,  and  of  imall  extent,  or  that  liis  eoninti  at- 

d  DO  mattery  in  Its  artT    Alas,  his  sun  shona  as  thnju^  a  tropl' 

I  MiBodo  ;  and  the  palo  shadow  of  death  eclipsed  it  at  noon  I 
'  il  tn  aocli  baleful  vapom,  the  genius  of  Burns  was  iiover  sevn 
E^  dear  MQm  nptendnr.  enltfrhbmiug  the  world  Itut  some  l>nim* 
"    1  h-dlil,  by  ni»,  pleroo  through  ;  and  il  tinted  th'»«>  iloiiil,!  with 
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rain1)ow  and  oriont  colors  into  a  gL^ry  and  stem  grandenr,  which  mes 
siliMitlv  ^azfMl  o!i  witli  wonder  and  tears. 

\V«  nn*  aiixiouH  n«»t  to  oxaggi^rato  ;  for  it  is  exposition  rathw  than 
ndininition  that  our  n^adcrH  rt*qiiire  of  us  h^rf* ;  aud  yet  to  avoid  snou 
teniii'Hcy  to  tliat  sido  is  no  easy  matter.  Wo  love  Bams,  and  m 
])ity  him  :  and  love  and  pity  are  pr  m*  to  magnify.  Criticism,  it  is 
H^»ni(>tiincs  thought,  siiould  Ih;  a  rold  Imsiness  ;  we  are  not  ro  nureof 
this;  but,  at  all  ev»'nt,s.  our  concern  with  Burns  is  not  exrlus  vely 
that  of  rritif's.  True  and  genial  ha  his  poetry  must  ai)j>ear,  it  is  not 
chit'tly  as  a  ])o<*t,  but  as  a  man,  tliat  he  interests  and  affects  ua.  He 
was  oftt-n  a<  I  vised  Xn  write  a  tragedy  :  time  and  means  were  not  lent 
liini  for  this  ;  but  througli  life  he  enacttnl  a  tragedy,  and  one  of  thi 
dfM>])i'st.  We  question  whetlier  the  worl  1  lias  since  witnessed  00 
utterly  sad  a  sn'ue ;  wlu^tluT  Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brnwl  with 
Sir  Muilscin  Lowe,  an.  ]>erish  on  his  rock,  "amid  the  melancholr 
main,"  ])r<'S(>iitrd  to  tlie  n^tlfM'ting  mind  such  a  "  Bpe<;tacle  of  pity  and 
fear"  as  di  1  tliis  intrinsically  nobler,  gentler,  and  i>erhaps  gnwter 
Houl.  wasting  its«'lf  away  in  a  lio])(>less  struggle  with  l>ase  entangle- 
ments, which  coiliKi  clos(>r  an  1  elisor  round  him,  till  only  death 
(>]N'n«'d  liiin  an  outlft.  ('onfiucr.).^  are  a  race  with  whom  the  world 
couhl  well  (lis])cnsi' ;  nor  can  llr-  !ri:-.l  intellect,  the  unsympathizing 
loftiness,  and  high  but  selfish  cntlr.i  ti:i>ini  of  such  persons  inspire  ua 
in  general  wi'h  any  affectiim  ;  at  best  it  may  excite  amazement ;  and 
their  Till,  Iik(>  tliat  of  a  pyramid,  will  \)o  Mield  with  a  ct^rtain  sad- 
m-Hs  and  awe.  Hut  a  true  P«H't.  a  man  in  whose  heart  resides  some 
elllueni'i*  of  Wisdom,  some  ton<?  of  tlie  **  Etr'rnal  Melodies,"  is  the 
m(wt  pn'clous  gift  that  can  i)e  l)estow(Ml  on  a  generation:  we  s*ee  in 
him  a  fnM-r,  pui^er  develo])nient  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  onrse  vea; 
his  life  is  a  rich  lesson  to  us.  and  we  mourn  his  death,  as  that  of  a 
lM'tiefactf»r  who  loveil  and  taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  Nature  in  her  Inmnty  l)estowed  on  us  in  Ribert 
Bums  ;  but  with  *pnfn-like  indifference  she  ca.st  it  from  her  liand,  like 
atliinsrof  no  moment,  and  it  was  dffaefMl  and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle 
liauble,  iH'fore  we  rrvognized  it.  To  1he  ill-starnMl  Hums  was  given 
till'  j>ow<^r  »»f  making  man's  life  mon»  venerabh*,  but  that  of  wisely 
guiding  his  own  was  not  given.  Destiny — for  so  in  our  ignorance 
we  must  speak — his  faults,  the  faults  of  otliers.  proved  too  hard  for 
liini  :  and  that  spirit,  wliich  might  have  soare<l  uould  it  but  have 
walked,  soon  sank  to  the  <lnst.  its  .  lr>ri(>us  facult  es  trcniden  under 
fjx)'  in  the  b  ossom.  and  died,  we  may  almost  say,  without  t»ver  hav- 
ing lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a  s<ml !  so  full  of  inl»om  riches, 
of  love  to  all  living  and  lifeless  things  !  How  his  hei\rt  flows  out  in 
sympathy  over  univ(>rsal  Natun»,  and  m  her  hhndcest  provini*e!S  dis- 
corns  a  U'auty  and  a  meaning!  The  *' Daisy "  falls  not  unhei'ded 
ninh'r  his  ploughshare  ;  nor  the  ruined  nest  of  that  **  wee,  cowering, 
tinion)us  beast fe,"  cast  forth,  after  all  its  provident  i^dns,  to  **  thole 
the  sleety  dribble  and   crann^uch  cauld."     The  "hoar  visage'*  of 
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WUitM'  dolighlA  liiin  ;  lie  ilw«lU  witk  a  sul  and  oll-ivturniiig  fond' 
i>.>*i  til  iln«f  MfDiH  of  Bolenin  deeoliiUon ;  but  the  voice  of  ibe  uim- 
f^Mi  Ni.^-iTii.-g  »a  mjilUt^ui  lu  liU  uars ;  be  Iovcb  to  walk  in  the  souoiliug 
ir.»l..  f.,i  '•  U  niava  kU  thnugkts  to  Jiim  (/tat  walketh  on  the  aiiis/t 
Of  /A-  I'-iii./."  A  true  PhM-souT,  for  it  neeiia  bat  lo  bv  alruck,  ana  tliQ 
»oiiii>l  it  viclik  will  Iw  musiul  ButobavtTu  him  cliicAi;- as  he  miii- 
fli-v  Willi  luH  |in)tlii<r  iiii>ii.  WliHt  warm,  kll-oomprehfitdiDg  fallow- 
fi'i'lutt,'.  'ilint  Inislful,  iKiuadti-sa  love,  vrhaX  genervuib  ■^LagKeruliixi 
•>(  till  olijiti  luvt-d  !  Itis  ruatin  friend,  kia  nut-brown  mudeo,  are 
on  lou^iT  jiiuan  and  b  uii>l)r,  bul  a  hero  and  a  qtieen,  whom  li»  ]irixM 
as  llir  poruguas  of  lilanh.  The  rotigb  sceuott  of  ScotUub  life,  not 
prrn  I.y  Wuu  in  aiky  Arc  idian  UlngiQii,  but  Id  the  rudo  contradictioa, 
la  tlic  aiuiiki^  and  Mill  of  a  Wo  haislt  riMilily,  are  still  lovely  to  bim ; 
Povt-rt)-  is  iudewl  bis  txtiupauion,  but  1«vb  also,  and  Courage ;  tbo 
■Innlo  (tvliugs,  the  wortb,  tlie  nobkncss,  that  dwell  uniler  tbe  straw  *- 
dear  and  vuaetablc  lo  hia  heart  i  and  thus  over  the  lowest 
man 'a  exislencn  lie  pours  the  glory  ol  bis  own  wul ;  and 
iiav,  ui  eliadow  and  atinahiiie.  BOtlened  and  brighlened  into  m 
\J  wukh  otlier  eyrii  diiH^cm  nut  ia  the  biglteet.  He  baa  a  joiBt 
(lUKioiUMiriiH.  wbicb  too  often  degenerates  into  pride ;  yet  It  is  a 
pride,  for  ilefcnce,  not  (or  offenco — no  uold,  auapicious  fouIinK, 
frvik  and  uixiial  one.  Tbe  in'Vaaat  Poet  bears  bitoseir,  we  migbt 
Uka  a  King  in  exile ;  he  \b  i^aat  among  tbe  low,  and  feelH  bimself 
'^jtliE  bighret ;  vut  lie  duuis  no  rank,  that  none  ma;  be  dis- 
'  '  ' '  Tbo  (orward  he  can  repel,  the  supercilious  he  can 
ions  o[  wealth  or  anue^tiy  are  of  no  avail  with  hini  i 
lu  tJtM  dark  eyo  under  wbicb  the  "  iuaolence  of  conde- 
lOt  thrive.  In  liui  abasement,  in  bis  extreme  need,  hie 
_  ^  inatuciil  tbu  ruajeutj  of  Poetry  and  Uauhood.  And 
IbbIb  bbnacK  almve  comoion  men.  be  wandvm  nnt  apart 
'l^  mlxea  warmly  in  tbeir  inlureeis ;  nay.  Ibrowa  himiielf 
A*i  taA,  as  it  were,  entreats  tbem  to  love  him.  It  is 
bow,  la  hia  darlieHl  dqepnadency.  tlus  proud  being  HIill 
a  f ricudsbi p :  nnbuiums  hinuelf,  often  to  the  unwor- 
.  UU8,  strautit  to  bia  gloving  bcurt  a  heart  that  knows 
of  friendship.  -  And  yut  bu  was  ' '  quick  to  learn  ; "  ■ 
FlHOn.  tHtfiiiw  wlinm  coiumoa  disguises  afforded  no  con- 
undenttaudiiw  oaw  tbrougb  iLh  hoUownea  even  of 
iBOFivcTB  ;  but  there  was  a  ji^nerous  crodolity  in  bis 
>  did  our  PuBfiont  tihow  lunisolf  among  ns;  "a  soul 
Latp,  in  wlinec  strings  tite  vulg«r  wind,  as  it  passud 
^  cbantred  ilm-K  into  articulate  melody."  And  tlus  was 
itut  world  toiind  no  Ettvr  buj^ioess  than  qaarn-.Uug  with 
nd  viuLueni,  compu^ng  cici»e  duiw  upon  tallow,  and 
ig  alfkbam-lH  1  In  such  toiU  wns  thai  migbly  Spirit  sorrow- 
— ■- ';  andahnu''"'  i-""^  tnnv  THLaaoti  befiwe  another  eudi 
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All  tliat  remainn  of  Burns,  the  Writings  he  haa  left,  seem  to  as,  M 
vre  hinted  above,  no  more  than  a  poor  mutilated  fraction  of  what  itm 
in  liim ;  brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a  eenius  that  could  never  sbow 
itself  coniph*to,  that  wanted  all  things  for  completeness— culture,  lA- 
sure,  true  effort,  nay,  even  length  of  life.  Hig  poema  are,  wHb 
nrarc(*ly  any  exception,  mere  occasional  effusions,  poured  fortli  witk 
little  pn'miKiitation,  expressing,  by  such  means  as  offered,  the  pas- 
sion, opinion,«or  humor  of  the  hour.  Never  in  one  instance  was  h 
IK^ruiitUKi  him  to  grapple  with  any  subject  with  the  fall  collection  sf 
lis  strong h,  to  fuse  and  mould  it  in  the  concentrated  fire  of  hit 
genius.  To  try  by  the  strict  rules  of  Art  such  imi>erfect  fiaguieuli 
would  l>e  at  once  unprofitable  and  unfair.  Nevertheless,  tnere  la 
Bouiethin^  in  these  |X)ems,  marred  and  defective  as  they  are,  whick 
forbids  the  most  fastidious  student  of  poetry  to  pass  tht  m  bj.  Boms 
sort  of  enduring  quality  they  must  have  ;  for,  after  fifty  years  of  the 
wildest  vicissitudes  in  pot^tic  t^iste,  they  still  continue  to  be  read; 
nay,  are  rt^ad  more  and  more  eagerly,  more  and  more  extenrivelj; 
and  this  not  only  by  literar\'  virtuosos,  and  that  class  upon  whom 
transit4)ry  causes  o]>erate  most  strongly,  but  by  all  classes,  down 
to  the  most  hard,  unlettered,  and  truly  natural  class,  who  read  little^ 
and  esp<»cially  no  iKK*try,  exct^pt  because  they  find  pleasure  in  it 
The  grounds  r)f  so  singular  and  wide  a  popularity — ^which  extends, 
in  a  literal  s<'ns<s  from  the  ])alnce  to  the  hut,  and  over  all  regioos 
when*  the  Knglish  tongue  is  spoken — are  well  worth  inquiring  intoi 
After  every  just  d<  duction,  it  scvms  to  imply  some  rare  excellence  In 
thest^  works.     What  is  that  exciOlen  e  ? 

To  answer  this  question  will  not  lead  us  far.  The  excellence  of 
Burns  is,  indeed,  among  the  rarest,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose ;  bnt, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  i)lain  and  easily  recognized :  his  Sincerity,  hli 
indisim table  air  of  Truth.  Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  or  Joys ;  no 
hollow  fantastic  sentimentalitit^ :  no  wire-drawn  refiniugs,  either  in 
thought  or  feeling :  the  passion  that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in 
a  living  heart ;  the  opinion  he  utters  has  risen  in  his  own  nnderstand- 
ing,  and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps.  He  does  not  write  from  hear- 
say, but  from  sight  and  experience  ;  it  is  the  scenes  he  has  lived  and 
labored  amidst  t-nat  he  describes :  those  scenes,  nide  and  humble  as 
they  are,  have  kindled  beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul,  noble  thouffhts, 
and  definite  resolviw  ;  and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not  from 
any  outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest,  but  because  his  heart  is  too  fidl 
to  Im>  silent.  He  speaks  it,  too,  with  such  melody  and  modulation  as 
he  can  ;  "  in  homely  rustic  jingle  ; "  but  it  is  his  own,  and  genuine.  • 
This  is  the  grand  secret  for  finding  readers  and  retaining  them :  let 
him  who  would  move  and  convince  others  be  first  moved  and  con- 
vinced himsi»lf.  Horace's  rule.  Si  cut  meflere,  is  applicable  in  a  wider 
sense  tlum  the  literal  one.  To  eveiy  iioet,  to  every  writer,  we  might 
say  :  Be  true  if  you  would  be  believed.  Let  a  man  but  speak  f6rth 
with  genuhie  earnestness  the  thought,  the  emotion,  the  actual  eondi- 
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_?'owii  heart,  and  otlier  men.  so  stnnget;  nre  wb  all  knit 

toe^llier  by  Ihe  tie  of  sympsthy,  must  imii  will  give  beed  to  him.  In 
culture,  in'  extent  of  view,  we  may  Btan  1  abo-re  the  speaker,  or  Ixilnw 
him  :  hnt  in  either  case  his  worila,  if  tliey  are  earnest  and  ttinccre. 
will  find  some  response  within  us ;  for  in  spile  of  all  casual  tarii'lim 
in  Qutwanl  rank,  or  inward,  as  face  answera  to  face,  so  dot-s  lite  heart 

This  may  appear  a  very  Bimple  principle,  and  oae  which  Bama  hnii 
Ltlle  merit  in  aiscuvering.  Trne,  the  dispovery  is  easy  enough  ;  but 
tlie  practiral  appliance  is  not  easy — U,  icdeod,  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culty which  all  poets  have  to  strive  with,  and  which  soarcely  one  in 
the  hundml  eiver  fairly  aurmoanta.  A  head  too  dull  to  disrdininatii 
the  Inie  from  the  false,  a  heart  too  duU  to  love  the  one  at  all  risks, 
and  to  hate  the  other  in  spite  of  all  Kmptations,  are  alike  fatal  Ut  a 
writer.  With  either,  or.  as  mora  eonimonly  happens,  with  both  of 
thtae  deficieDciea,  combine  a  love  of  distinction,  b  wish  to  be  original, 
which  is  seldom  wanting,  and  we  have  Affectadon,  the  bone  of  litem- 
ture,  as  Cant,  its  elder  brother,  is  of  morals.  How  often  does  the  one 
Dud  the  other  front  iis,  in  poetry,  as  In  life  I  Great  |ioeta  themselves 
are  not  always  free  of  this  vice  ;  nay,  it  is  preclacly  on  a  certain  Nort 
atiil  dpgroe  of  greatness  that  it  is  most  commonly  ingrafted.  A  ntrong 
effort  after  excellence  wiU  sometimes  solace  itself  with  a  mere  shadow 
of  suecGss,  and  he  who  has  much  to  unfold  will  sometimes  unfold  it 
imperfectly.  Byron,  for  Instance,  was  no  common  man  ;  yet  if  we 
t-mmine  his  poetry  with  this  view,  we  shall  find  it  far  enough  from 
faultless.  Generally  speakinK-.  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  true.  He 
refreshes  ns,  not  with  the  divine  fountain,  but  too  often  with  vulgar 
strong  waters — stimulating,  indeed,  to  the  taste,  hut  soon  ending  In 
dislike  or  ei-en  nausea.  Aro  his  Harolds  and  Qlaoura,  we  would  ask, 
real  men — we  ninin  poetically  consistent  and  eonceivable  inent  Do 
not  theae  characters,  does  not  the  character  of  their  author,  which 
more  or  less  shines  through  them  all,  rather  apppar  a  thing  put  on 
for  th'  occasion — no  natural  or  possible  mode  of  being,  lint  something 
iiiienihid  to  tixik  much  gmnder  than  naturet  Surely,  all  these  atorm- 
ful  a^nips.  this  volcanic  horoiBm.  superhuman  contempt,  and  moody 
desperation,  with  so  muph  aeowllnfi'.  and  toelb-gnaahlng,  and  other 
sulphurous  hamoTB,  is  more  like  flie  brawling  of  a  playbr  In  sijine 
l>ultry  tragedy,  which  is  to  lost  thrt«  hours,  than  the  bearing  of  a 
iiiiii  in  the  business  of  life,  whicli  is  to  last  tliteeecore  and  ten  years. 
To  our  minds,  there  is  a  taint  of  this  sort — something  which  wo 
iboald  call  theatrinkl.  false  and  affected — in  every  one  of  these  other- 
wi*i  powerful  pieces.  Perhaps  Zhi»  Jmiii.  especially  the  lutter  parts 
«t  it,  I  •  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a  ninevrf  woiit  he  ever  wrote ; 
llie  only  work  where  be  showed  himself.  In  any  metsure,  as  he  was. 
Amlsennod  io  intent  on  his  subject  oh,  for  moments,  to  forget  him* 

Jl^     Vet  Byroti  hateid  this  vice — we  believe,  heartily  detested  It; 

^^blw  h»U  doulari'd  formal  war  agalnsl  it  hi  wotfls.    So  C;\Wicii\vNa 
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It  even  for  tiie  HtrongEst  to  make  tliis  prinuuy  attBlnment, 
uiiglit  seem  tin.'  Hiiiipleal  of  nil ;  {a  Tfod  it*  /Men  aiiLTioHine—  vitl  .  „ 
taittakit,   without  envrs   invnlunuu'}'  or  wilful  I      Wo  rurolivi^t  no 
poet  of  Biims's  susceptibility  wlio  comes  before  us  from  the  Bntt.  und 
»l>iiiea  with  lu  to  tlie  last,  with  sudi  a  total  want  of  aSva^tatiou.     Wr 
ia  an  lioiieet  tuaa.  tuid  an  holiest  wrlMr.     In  his  suiixstws  and  liig 
fnilures,  tu  his  greatness  uiid  his  littlent^ss.  hu  m  i^vor  dear, 
true.',  and  glitton  with  no  iUHtre  but  kls  ova.     We  reokoa  this  M 
A  great  virtue  ;  to  be.  iu  fout,  the  root  of  moat  other 
m>  wpU  se  morid. 

It  is  necesasry,  however,  to  mention  tliat  it  is  to  tlie  poetiy 
Burns  tUut  we  now  &liui]e ;  to  ihos^  writings  wbii-'U  he  li«d  tinin 
meditate,  and  whore  tui  speoial  nnaon  exiHted  to  wmrp  h)4  eritlcAl 
feeliue  or  obstruct  bis  esdeavor  to  fulfil  it.  I'vrtoin  iif  Mia  Letu^m, 
uid  other  fractions  uf  pnwe  cumpositii'n,  liy  ni>  meaos  dwerve  this 
prulse.  Here,  doubtl-^ss.  there  Ih  not  th  -  same  natural  truth  of  stylr. 
but,  on  UiH  ronlrary.  oum;(!thitif(  not  oeiy  xtiA.  but  atralaed  nud 
twisted — a  cert4da  higli-tlown,  intJated  tone,  the  stiltinK  eoiph*^  of 
whluh  contRMta  ill  with  the  firmneaa  and  rugp^  H]m|ilii:ily  of  etvu 
his  pooreat  verses.  Thus  no  nuin.  it  would  appear,  is  alio^ther  uo- 
aSected.  Does  not  8haks|>e«re  tiim^lf  EornDtiiBes  premeditate  the 
sheerest  buiubast?  But  even  with  re^rd  to  these  Letters  of  Burns. 
It  in  but  fair  to  stale  that  he  had  two  exousee.  Tlie  Brat  was  hte 
comparative  deficiency  In  langua^.  Duma,  though  for  iho  mo>t  part 
he  wrttea  with  singruUt  force,  and  evpn  gracefulness,  is  not  raHMUr  of 
English  pruee,  as  he  is  of  Scottish  verse  :  not  mnster  of  it.  we  mean, 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  vehemence  of  his  matter.  Thrae 
LettnlB  strike  us  as  the  effort  of  a  man  to  express  something  which 
he  has  no  organ  fit  for  expressing.  But  a  second  and  weightier  »x- 
case  In  to  be  found  in  tlie  peculiarity  of  Bams's  social  ninlt.  His 
comepondents  are  often  men  whose  relation  to  liim  lie  lias  nevec 
accurately  asnertuned  ;  whom,  therefore,  be  is  either  forearming 
himself  against,  or  sine  unmnsdonsly  flattering,  by  adopting  tlio  MyiJs 
he  thintui  will  please  theiD.  At  all  events,  we  should  Kqut>iiil>er  llial 
these  fanlte,  even  in  his  Letters,  arc  not  the  rule,  but  the  niueption. 
Whmiever  lie  writes,  as  one  woulii  ever  wish  to  do,  to  trusted  friends 
and  on  real  interacts,  his  style  l>econieB  Hiraple,  vigorous,  exprrssivri. 
Bumetimes  even  bmutiful.  Uis  Letters  to  Mrs.  Ihinlop  are  uniformly 
•exradlent. 

But  we  return  to  bis  poetry.  In  addition  to  its  ttincerity.  U  lias 
another  peculiar  merit,  which  indnsl  is  but  a  mode,  or  perlutpa  n 
means,  of  the  for^^ing.  It  diiplaya  itaelt  in  his  chtuce  of  subjects, 
or  mther  in  his  indiiT«renee  as  to  subjects,  and  the  [wwer  he  has  of 
making  all  subjects  interesting.  The  ordinary  poet,  liki:  the  ordimur 
man,  is  forever  seeking.  In  Pxtf>mBl  circumstances,  the  help  which 
can  be  found  only  in  himself.  In  what  is  familiar  and  near  at  hand. 
llf-dilUtfUfl  |u>  fofBLtiff  vot&eliness  ;  liome  is 
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le  past,  distant.  conveatioDBl  world,  l.bat  poetrv  reeidM  for 
;  were  he  there  anil  not  here,  wpre  hr  thus  and  not  so,  It  would 
,  (  well  with  him.  Kenoe  onr  Innutnerable  host  □(  rose-twlorsd 
(ovola  and  iron-nuuled  epics,  with  Iheir  localitT  not  on  Ihe  Edith,  bnt 
'miewherf  nnarnr  to  the  Mono.  Hmee  niir  virgins  of  the  Sud.  and 
ir  Knights  ut  tiie  rnrns,  maiirioDs  Saracmo  in  turbsne,  and  copppr- 
'ired  Chiefs  in  wanipuin.  nnd  so  ninuj  ether  trui^ulent  lig'uri's 
u  the  heroic  times  or  the  heroic  olimAt«K,  who  m  all  hands  snann 
b  oat  poetry.  Peace  be  with  them  I  But  vet,  aa  a  f^reut  inoFnlist 
tropnsed  preaching  to  the  mem  of  this  cejitniy.  so  wonld  we  fain 

E resell  In  the  poets,  "a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  staying  al  h'lme," 
et  them  be  sure  that  hemic,  ages  and  heroic  climates  mn  do  little  for 
them.     That  form  of  life  hBH  attrartlon  for  us.  less  becaose  it  is  Iwtler 
_or  unbler  than  our  own,  than  simplj  because  it  is  dlfTerent  i  nnd  even 
Is  BitractioD  must  lie  of  the  most  transient  sort.    For  will  notour  i>wn 
\  008  day,  be  nn  ancient  one  ;  and  have  as  quaint  a  costume  as  the 
.jt ;  Dot  contrasted  with  the  rest,  therefore,  but  ranked  along  with 
bein,in  reaped  of  qnaintnessf    Does  Homer  interest  iie  now.  because 
"  wrote  of  what  passed  out  of  his  native  Greece,  and  two  cenlurieB 
fore  he  was  bom  ;  or  because  hp  wrote  of  what  passed  in  Uod'a 
rortd,  and  in  the  heart  of  man.  which  is  the  same  after  thirty  (*ntur- 
r  poets  look  to  this  ;  is  their  feeling  really  finer,  truer, 
lad  th«r  vision  dei'per  tlian  that  of  Mhw  men  T  they  have  nothing  to 
,.     .       nfrom  the  humblest  object ;  is  it  not  boI — they  hare  nothing 
fi  hope,  hnt  an  epheiner&l  favor,  even  from  the  highest, 
f  The  poet,  we  cannot  bat  think,  can  never  hare  far  to  seek  for  a 
bjecl :  the  elements  of  his  art  are  in  him  nnd  sniund  him  on  ereiy 
:  for  him  the  Ideal  worid  is  not  remote  from  the  Actnal.  but 
it  and  withiu  it  ;  nay.  he  is  a  poet  proeiaeiy  Ixvaiist'  he  ran  i 
there.     Wherever  there  is  a  sky  above  him.  and  h   world 
._    ind  him.  the  iioot  Is  In  his  place  ;  for  here  too  is  man's  i  xistence. 
p>ilh  Its  inflniti'  longings  and  small  acqnirinfcs :   its  ever-thwKrted, 
~)T-tMiewed  endeavoni ;  its  unspeakable  aspirations,  its  fears  nud 
»  that  wander  through  Eternity  ;  and  all  the  mystery  of  liriglil- 
and  of  gloom  that  It  was  ever  made  of.  in  any  age  or  vlimale. 
_    r  man  first  began  to  lire.     Is  there  not  the  fifth  "act  of  a  Tragi-ily 
i  ftrery  dcath-h^.  though   It  were  a  peasant's  and  a  bed  of  deathY 
Ud  »re  wooings  and  wnddings  obnoleto,  that  there  can  be  Comedy  no 
tegerl    Or  are  men  suddenly  grown  wise,  that  Laughter  must  no 
jnger  ahok"  his  sides,  but  be  cheated  of  his  Farce  ?    Man's  life  nnd 
"  't  was.  and  as  it  will  ever  lie.     Hut  the  poet  must  hi 
d  lliesn  things,  and  a  heart  to  nnderstand  them,  or  They 
ii  and  pa-ia  away  before  him  In  vain.     He  is  n  mien,  a  seer ;  a  giff 
■  TtoioD  has  been  given  him.     lias  life  no  meanings  for  him  which 
hoAor  cannot  equiJly  decipher?  then  he  w  no  fKiet.  and  Delphi  itself 
ini  not  lunke  him  one, 
f  In  thia  tESnect  Bums,  though  not  perhaps  absolutely  a  great  pr 
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better  manifeets  liis  capability,  better  proves  the  trnth  of  his  genias, 
than  if  he  had,  by  his  own  strength,  kept  the  whole  Minerva  Press 
going  to  the  end  of  his  literary  course.  He  shows  himself  at  least  a 
poet  of  Nature's  own  making  ;  and  Nature,  after  all,  is  still  the  grand 
agent  in  making'  poets.  Wo  often  hear  of  this  and  the  other  external 
condition  being  requisite  for  the  existence  of  a  poet.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  certain  sort  of  training;  he  must  have  studied  certain  things— 
studied,  for  instance,  "the  elder  dramatists  " — and  so  learned  a  poetio 
language  ;  as  if  poetry  lay  in  the  tongue,  not  in  the  heart.  At  other 
times  we  are  told  he  must  be  bred  in  a  certain  rank,  and  must  be  on  a 
confidential  footing  with  the  higher  classes  ;  because,  above  all  other 
things,  he  must  see  the  world.  As  to  seeing  the  world,  wo  apprehend 
this  will  cause  him  Uttle  diificulty,  if  he  have  but  an  eye  to  see  it 
with.  Without  eyes,  indeed,  the  task  might  be  hard.  But  happily 
every  poet  is  bom  in  the  world,  and  sees  it,  with  or  against  his  will, 
every  day  and  every  hour  he  lives.  The  mysterious  workmanship  of 
man's  heart,  the  true  light  and  the  inscrutable  darkness  of  man's 
destiny,  reveal  themselves  not  only  in  capital  cities  and  crowded 
saloons,  but  in  every  hut  and  hamlet  where  men  liave  their  abode. 
Nay,  do  not  the  elements  of  all  human  virtues  and  all  human  vices — 
the  passions  at  once  of  a  Borgia  and  of  a  Luther — lie  written,  la 
stronger  or  fainter  lines,  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  bosom 
that  has  practised  honest  self-examination  ?  Truly,  this  same  world 
may  be  seen  in  Mossgiel  and  Tarlx)lton,  if  we  look  well,  as  clearly  as 
it  ever  came  to  light  in  Crockford's,  or  the  Tuilerios  itself. 

But  sometimes  still  harder  requisitions  are  laid  on  the  poor  aspirant 
to  poetry  ;  for  it  is  hinted  tliat  he  should  liave  been  born  two  centu- 
ries ago,  inasmuch  as  poetry  soon  after  that  date  vanished  from  the 
earth,  and  became  no  longer  attainable  by  men  !  Such  cobweb  spec- 
ulations have,  no  v  and  then,  overhung  the  fie'.d  of  literature ;  but 
they  obstruct  not  the  growth  of  any  plant  there :  the  Shakspeare  or  the 
Bums,  unconsciously,  and  merely  as  he  walks  onward,  silently  brushes 
them  away.  Is  not  every  genius  an  impossibility  till  he  appear? 
Why  do  we  call  him  new  and  original,  if  we  saw  where  his  marble 
was  lying,  and  what  fabric  he  could  rear  from  it  ?  It  is  not  the  ma- 
terial, but  the  workman,  that  is  wanting.  It  is  not  the  dark  place 
that  hinders,  but  the  dim  eye.  A  Scottish  peasant's  life  was  the 
meanest  and  rudest  of  all  lives  till  Bums  became  a  poet  in  it,  and  a 
poet  of  it — found  it  a  man'%  life,  and  therefore  significant  to  men.  A 
thousand  battle-fields  remain  unsung,  but  the  Wounded  Hare  lias  not 
perished  without  its  memorial  ;  a  balm  of  mercy  yet  breathes  on  us 
from  its  dumb  agonies,  because  a  poet  was  there.  Our  HaUotoeen 
had  passed  and  repassed,  in  rude  awe  and  laughter,  since  the  era  of 
the  Druids  ;  but  no  Theocritus,  till  Bums,  discerned  in  it  the  mate- 
rials of  a  Scottish  idyl :  neither  was  the  Hidi/  Fair  any  CounesU  cf 
Trent  or  Roman  JvJbUee  ;  but,  nevertheless,  aupentiUon  and  U^fpoe- 
ri$y  and  Fun  having  been  propitious  to  him^  in  this  man's  hand  it 
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«  B  poem,  Indinct  witli  satire  and  gpniiina  comic  life.  I^i'l  liiK 
_H  %xnt>  poDl  be  given  ii<i,  we  repeat  It.  place  hira  where  aail  bow  yon 
will.  Mid  true  poetry  will  iir>t  be  wsnlinf;. 

ladf^pniulentV  "t  tht*  raspnttal  jfift  of  poetir  feeling',  an  we  hove 
Tii>n  atlctnpled  to  dnwribe  it.  h  certain  rugged  sterling  w<irlli  jier- 
vit4i«  whuever  Uuriis  h.ia  written — ■  virtue,  an  of  green  fields  itnd 
mounMln  bne«<«.  dwiills  Ui  Uia  jioetry ;  it  is  rodsl<>Dt  of  qbiutuI  li(u 
ud  luird}'.  nstunil  men,  Thpro  isa  dednve  Btrengtli  in  liiin,  and 
vet  a  Rweet  native  gmuef nlne^  ;  he  is  tender,  and  Ite  is  vehement, 
vet  witbout  constraint  or  too  visible  eBort ;  he  raelt«  the  heart,  or  in* 
damM  It,  with  a  power  which  scema  habitual  snd  familiar  to  him. 
XVe  nee  In  him  the  gentleness,  the  trembling  pity  of  a  woman,  with 
the  deep  oameBtness,  the  force  and  psHHionate  ardor  of  a  hero.  Tenn 
lie  in  hiai,  and  consuming  fire,  as  ligbtDing  lurks  in  the  diopa  ot  the 
aunmrn'  eloud.  He  has  a  resonance  In  his  bosom  for  every  note  ot 
liDinaii  feeting :  tbc  high  and  the  low,  the  sad,  tlie  ludicrous,  the 
jovful,  ore  welcome  in  their  turns  to  his  "  lightly  moved  and  all-ooa- 
crtviug  xplrit  "  Ami  oLeorvo  wflh  what  n  prompt  and  eager  futce  ha 
graepa  his  sabjeet,  be  it  what  it  may  I  Huw  lie  fixes,  as  it  were,  thfl 
joll  Image  of  tli"  mutter  in  his  eye'-full  and  clesr  in  every  liueamcnt 
— and  nali^liee  the  rval  ivpe  and  essence  of  it.  amid  a  thonsand  acci- 
dent Mn  1  euperfidal  clKumstanree,  no  one  of  which  niisJeads  him  I 
la  it  of  reason — enme  truth  In  be  Hiarovered  T  No  BtiphixCr}',  no  vain 
surfanvlogl?  detains  him ;  quirk,  resolnte,  unortiog,  lie  piercus 
~*"i>ugh  iiiln  the  marrow  of  the  (|u»<ti<>u,  nnd  speaks  hL>  verdict  with 
'mphasis  (hat  cunnot  he  foreptten.  Is  it  of  description — some 
il  object  to  be  represented  ?  No  poet  of  nnv  oge  or  nation  In  more 
'dotnan  Bams:  the  characteristic  featntM  disclnne  themselVN 
a  at  a  gUnn< ;  Ihp-e  lines  fmm  his  hand,  and  tve  have  a  like- 
An^,  In  Ihal  rough  dlnlect,  in  that  rude,  often  nwkwnnl,  me- 
O  elear  and  definite  a  llkeni'ss !  It  seems  ■  dreuglitriuou  working 
t  stir'k  :  and  yet  the  buiin  of  a  Iletisch  is  uutniore  ex- 
(d*»  or  exiu-c 
B  duArness  of  sight  we  may  call  the  foundation  of  bII  talent ; 
tet,  unless  we  «m  our  object,  how  shall  we  know  how  to  plnoe 
B  it.  in  oar  nndenitaDdiitg,  our  Imagination,  our  affections  I 
is  not  In  itself,  perhapx,  a  very  high  exoeltence.  but  capable  of 
Inltml  indifferently  with  the  strongest  or  with  ordinary  powem. 
r  Burpasaes  all  men  in  this  quality ;  but.  strangely  enough,  at 
mt  distance  below  him  are  Richardson  aod  Defoe.  It  belongs, 
o  what  is  called  a  lively  mind,  and  gives  no  sure  indication 
her  endowments  that  may  e^iiat  alon^  with  il.  In  all  ilie 
M  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  combined  with  great  gamiUty ; 
Tipt)nn;i  are  dM*ited,  ample,  and  lovingly  exact :  Uomer'u 
la  through,  from  Tiinx  lo  rime,  an  if  by  accident :  bat  Defoa 
e  no  lire.     BnmH.  again,  in  not  more  dLstingnlshe^ 


»  higher 


niieii. 
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the  strength,  the  piercing  emphasis  with  which  he  thought,  his  em- 
phasis of  expression  mB,y  give  an  hamble  but  the  reaoiest  proof. 
Wlio  ever  uttered  sharper  sayings  than  his — words  more  memorable, 
now  by  their  burning  vehemence,  now  by  their  cool  vigor  and  hioonic 
pith  Y  A  single  phrase  depicts  a  whole  subject,  a  whole  scene.  Our 
Scottish  forefathers  in  the  battle-field  struggled  forward,  he  says, 
" red-xoat  shod; "  giving,  in  this  one  word,  a  full  vision  of  horror  and 
carnage,  perhaps  too  frightfully  accurate  for  Art } 

In  fact,  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Bums  is  this 
vigor  of  his  strictly  intellectual  perceptions.  A  resolute  force  is  ever 
visible  in  his  judgments,  as  in  his  feelings  and  volitions.  Professor 
Stewart  says  of  him,  with  some  surprise :  "  All  the  faculties  of 
Bums's  mind  were,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  equally  vigorous ;  and  his 
predilection  for  poetry  was  rather  the  result  of  his  ovm  enthusiastic 
and  impassioned  temper,  than  of  a  genius  exclusively  adapted  to 
that  species  of  composition.  From  his  conversation  I  should  have 
pronounced  him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition 
he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities."  But  this,  if  we  mistake  not, 
is  at  all  times  the  very  essence  of  a  truly  poetical  endowment. 
Poetry,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Keats,  where  the  whole 
consists  in  extreme  sensibility  and  a  certain  vague  pervading  tune- 
fulness of  nature,  is  no  separate  faculty,  no  organ  which  can  be 
superadded  to  the  rest  or  disjoined  from  them ;  but  rather  the 
result  of  their  general  harmony  and  completion.  The  feelings,  the 
gifts,  that  exist  in  the  Poet,  are  those  that  exist,  with  more  or  less 
aevelopment,  in  every  human  soul :  the  imagination  which  shudders 
at  the  Hell  of  Dante  is  the  same  faculty,  weaker  in  degree,  which 
called  that  picture  into  being.  How  does  the  poet  speak  to  all  men 
with  power  but  by  being  stiU  more  a  man  than  they  ?  Shakspeare, 
it  has  been  well  observed,  in  the  planning  and  completing  of  iiia 
tragedies,  has  shown  an  Understanding,  were  it  nothing  more,  which, 
might  have  governed  statt  s  or  indited  a  Novum  Organum.  What 
Bums*s  force  of  understanding  may  have  l)eon,  we  have  less  means 
of  judgment :  for  it  dwelt  among  the  humblest  objects,  never  saw 
philosophy,  and  never  rose,  except  for  short  intervals,  into  the  region 
of  great  ideas.  Nevertheless,  sufiicient  indication  remains  for  us  in 
his  works :  we  discern  the  brawny  movement  of  a  gigantic  though 
untutored  strengrth,  and  can  understand  how,  in  conversation,  his 
quick,  sure  insight  into  men  and  things  may,  as  much  as  aught  else 
about  him,  have  amazed  the  best  thinkers  of  his  time  and  country. 

But,  unless  we  mistake,  the  intellectual  gift  of  Bums  is  fine  as 
well  as  strong.  The  more  delicate  relation  of  things  could  not  well 
liave  escaped  his  eye,  for  they  were  intimately  present  to  lus  heart. 
The  logic  of  the  senate  and  the  forum  is  indispensable,  but  not  all 
sufficient ;  nay,  perhaps  the  highest  Troth  is  tliat  whicli  will  the 
most  certainly  elude  it.  or  this  logic  works  by  words,  and  '*tho 
highest,"  It  hius  been  said,  **  cannot  bo  expressed  in  words."    We  are 
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pt  nlthout  InkeoH  of  an  opcDness  for  this  liiglier  trulli  tlsn,  of  t 
n  Iliougb  ancaltiTated  sense  for  it,  baving  oiiiil«d  in  Bumfl.  Mr. 
wMt,  It  will  bo  rMnrmlwred.  ■■  wanderc.*'  in  tbo  pRsswa  aboTs 
Jttyl,  .thiit  Bums  bod  formed  some  distinct  concnption  at  the  "doc- 
_M  u(  kiMOpiiLtion."  We  ratber  tliiak  that  far  sulitiler  tbin^  thMi 
n  doctriOD  of  aasociBtion  had  from  of  aid  been  familiar  ta  Ikiiii. 
trm,  for  iostaote  : 

■•W«  know  nothing,"  tbna  writr«  lie,  "or  ni-xt  to  nnlbing:,  of  llio' 
nnn  of  oar  souls,  so  we  cannot  account  for  tbose  Henmiufr  ca- 
»  in  them,   that  OD«  sbonid  be  partimbLrlY  iileiuml  with  tkia 

J,  or  struck  with  that,  wliicb,  on  minds  of  a  diBKrpnt  cast,  mokes 

kBxtraordinar7  iiapresaion.  I  have  aome  favorilfl  flowers  in  spring, 
^  whirb  are  the  mountain -daisy,  the  bare-bell,  ibe  fox-glovo, 
>,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  buarr  hawthorn,  that 
few  and  htng  over  with  particular  dcfigbt.  I  upVer  hear  the  loud 
"  J  whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  Bummer  noon,  or  the  wild  luiiing 
e  of  a  troop  of  gray  plover  in  an  autumnal  nioruing.  without 
Ml  elevation  of  soul  like  the  pmhusiasm  of  devotion  0[ 
.  Tdl  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  he-  owing?  Ar» 
■  •  piece  of  tuaehlDer;,  which,  like  the  .£olian  harp,  passive,  lakes 
'inproBsion  of  the  paBsing  aeirldent,  or  da  the«e  workings  argue 
thing  within  us  above  the  trodden  clod?  I  own  m.vaelt  partial 
Kch  pnwfH  of  thoHi>  awful  and  important  realllied :  a  Om  that 
^  all  things,  man's  immalerial  and  immortal  nature,  and  a  world 
~~)1  or  woe  beyond  death  and  the  grave." 

.  X  and  fineness  of  understanding  are  often  spoken  of  as  somi*- 
g  different  from  geni^ral  force  and  ruienesa  of  nature,  as  eomo- 

rtly   independent   of  them.      The   necessities  of  langiingo 
rerjuire  this ;   but  in  truth  these  qualities  aro  not  disiiiict 
"I  Indepandpnl ;  ncept  in  Bi>oeial  cases,  and  from  Hp(»cial  cJiuiies, 
f  ever  go  together.     A  mui  of  strong  understanding  is  generally 


n  of  fftroag  oliaracler  ;  ni'itber  is  deticacy  ii 


tbeo 


!  kind  ofUm 


_.    , _,      .    ,  _.   .„ keeps  pace  with 

i>r  fooling  :  that  his  lifflti  is  not  more  pervading  tluui  his 
_.   .     He  is  a  man  of  the  most  impaviioned  temper  i  wiUi  passions  , 
■  atrang  only,  tnit  nuble.  and  of  the  sort  in  which  great  virtues  and  J 
X  tio«ins  taliP  their  rise.     It  is  reverence,  it  is  Love  towards  all  i 
ir*>  that  iDHplrr^  hiin,  that  opens  his  ejw  to   iia  Iwauiy.  and 
oiskiiB  licon  and  voice  eloquent  in  Its  praise.     There  is  a  trnn  old 
. I  ring  that  "  love  fnilhers  knowledge  :"  but,  above  all,  it  is  the  living 
■  ^ccuf  that  knowledge  which  nwkes  pouts  i   (he  Br«t  priDelploot 
itn  illBtfnCD.  increaHj.  activity.     iJt  Burns's  fervid  affection,  his  giv. 
»,  all^ejubmcing  Love,  we  have  spoken  already,  aa  of  the  grand 
'  in  of  his  naturi',  seen  equally  in  word  and  c]ef>d.  in  his  Life 
s  Writings.     It  were  easy  to  multiply  eian.ple*.     Nut  ranb 
"  "■    "         '"  ''le  luateiial  and  moral  UDlvene, 
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is  lovely  in  his  sight ;  "the  hoary  hawthorn,"  the  "troop  of  gray 
plover,"  the  "solitary  curlew,"  are  all  dear  to  him — all  live  in  thi 
£arth  along  with  him,  and  to  all  ho  is  knit  as  in  mysterious  brother- 
hood. How  touching  is  it,  for  instance,  that,  amidst  the  gloom  of 
personal  misery,  brooding  over  the  wintry  desolation  without  him 
and  within  him,  he  thinks  of  the  "ourie  cattle"  and  "  siliy  sheep," 
and  their  sufferings  in  the  pitiless  storm  ! 

"  I  thooght  me  on  the  oarie  cattle. 
Or  silly  ebeep,  wha  bide  thia  biattw 

O'  wintry  war : 
Or  tlno*  the  drift,  dc«p-1airiDg,  eprattle, 

Beneath  a  ecaar. 

nk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thin/i;, 
That  Id  the  mernr  moath  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  near  thee  ^ ing. 

What  comes  o*  thee  ? 
Where  wilt  thon  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

And  close  ihy  ee  V' 

The  tenant  of  the  mean  hut,  with  its  "  ragged  roof  andchinky  waW," 
has  a  heart  to  pity  even  these  I  ThLij  is  worth  several  homilies  on 
Mercy  ;  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Mercy  herself.  Bums,  indeed,  lives  in 
svmpathy ;  his  soul  rushes  forth  into  all  realms  of  being ;  nothing 
that  has  existence  can  be  indifferent  to  him.  The  very  devil  he  can- 
not hate  with  right  orthodoxy  ! 

"  Bat  fare  yon  weel,  anld  Klckie-ben ; 

O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  and  men^  I 

Ye  aibuns  mu^t— 1  alnna  ken- 
Still  hae  A  stakft ; 

Pm  wae  to  think  upo*  yon  den, 
Even  for  yoar  sake  I** 

He  did  no.  know,  probably,  that  Sterne  had  been  beforehand  with 
him.  "  *  He  is  the  father  of  curses  and  lies,*  said  Dr.  Slop  ;  *  and  is 
cursed  and  damned  already.' — '  I  am  sorry  for  it,*  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby  I" — "  A  poet  without  Love  were  a  physical  and  metaphysical 
impossibility.*" 

Why  should  we  speak  of  Scots,  wha  hae  trT  Wallace  hied  ;  since  all 
know  it,  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  ?  This  dithyram- 
bic  was  composed  on  nor.!!eback  ;  in  riding  in  the  middle  of  tempests, 
over  the  wildest  Galloway  moor,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Syme,  who, 
observing  the  poet's  looks,  forebore  to  speak — ^judiciously  enough — 
for  a  man  composing  Bruce* n  Address  might  l>e  unsafe  to  trifle  with. 
Doubtlc^ss  this  stem  hymn  was  singing  itself,  as  he  formed  it,  through 
the  soul  of  Bums  ;  but  to  the  external  ear,  it  should  be  sung  with  the 
throat  of  the  whirlwind.  So  long  as  there  is  wann  blood  in  the  heart 
of  a  Scotchman  or  man,  it  will  move  in  fierce  thrills  under  this  war- 
ode,  the  best,  we  believe,  that  was  ever  written  by  any  pen. 
Another  mild,  stormful  song,  that  dwells  m  out  oat  VkSi^  xoSxA  ^iVt. 
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ft  nnnge  teoacitj'.  Is  3tacpher*0H'»  Thrt-wtU.  Perktps  there  is  sotne- 
tbing  in  tlie  tradition  itself  that  co-operalei.  For  was  not  this  grim 
Gelt,  this  shaggy  Northlsjid  Cacus,  that  "  lived  a  life  of  stuit  and 
Mrife,  and  diMb?  treacherie,"  was  nut  he  too  one  of  the  Nimrods  and 
Napoleons  of  the  earth,  in  the  arena  of  his  own  remote,  misty  glens,  for 
waot  of  a  cldarer  and  widiT  owet  Xny,  was  there  not  a  touch  of - 
gisco  ffi^en  hiin  T  A  fibre  of  love  aad  Huftneos.  o(  poetry  itself,  must 
have  lived  in  his  savage  heart  ;  for  he  comi>03Rd  that  air  the  night 
before  bis  execution  ;  on  the  wings  of  that  poor  melody,  his  better 
soul  would  soar  away  above  oblivion,  pain,  and  all  the  ignoniin?  and* 
despair,  which,  like  an  avalanche,  was  hurling  h^ni  to  the  abyss  I 
Here,  abo.  as  at  Thebes  and  the  Pelops'  line,  was  material  Fat* 
matched  agaiust  luan's  Freewill ;  matched  in  bitterest  though  obscure 
duel ;  and  the  ethereal  soul  sunk  not,  even  in  Its  hiiiidneas,  without 
■  cry  which  has  survived  it.  But  who,  except  Burns,  could  have 
given  words  lo  such  a  soul — words  that  we  never  listen  lo  without  ft 
strange  half- barbarous,  half-poetic  fellow-feeling  ? 


.Mm' 


'd  a  uprinj,  and  danetd  it  n>und, 
UutattoKt  tne. 


Under  ft  lighter-nud  tliinner  disguise,  the  same  principle  of  Lore, 
which  we  have  reco^bicd  as  the  great  charactMistlc  of  Bums,  and  of 
all  true  poets,  occasionally  □lanifoijt.'j  itself  in  the  shape  of  Humor- 
Everywhere,  indeed,  in  his  ?uuny  moods,  a  full  huoyaiil,  flood  of  mirth 
rolla  through  the  mind  of  Bums;  lie  rises  to  the  high,  and  sloops  to  the 
low.  and  is  brother  and  playmate  to  all  Maluro-  V-'c  sj>eak  nut  of  liis 
bold  and  often  irresistible  faculty  of  c«ricature  :  for  thi-t  is  Drollery 
rather  than  Humor  :  but  a  much  tenderer  sport  fulness  dwells  in  him  ; 
and  comee  forth,  here  and  tliero,  in  evanescent  and  bL-autifu]  touches  ; 
as  in  his  AdHrtu  to  the  Muute,  or  the  Farmcr't  Mare,  or  in  his  Ekgy 
on  Poor  Maiiie,  which  lost  may  be  reckoned  liis  happ  est  eSort  of 
this  kind.  In  these  pieces  there  are  trails  uf  a.  Humor  as  fine  as  that 
bi  Sleme  ;  yet  altogether  diflerent,   original,  peculiar — tho  Humor  of 

Of  the  tenderness,  the  playful   pathos,  and  many  other  kindred 


aualities  of  Bums's  poetry,  much  more  might  bo  said  ;  but  now,  with 
leue  poor  outUncs  of  a  sketch,   we  must  prepare  to  quit  this  part  of  * 
r  subject.      To  speak  of  his  individual  writings   adequately  and 


with  any  detail,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  As  already 
hinted,  we  Can  look  on  but  few  of  theeo  pieces  as,  in  strict  critical 
Iftnguftge,  deserving  the  name  of  Poems  ;  they  are  rhymed  eloquence, 
rhymed  pathos,  rhjined  sense  ;  yet  seldom  essentially  melodious. 
aerial,  poetical.  Tan  (/Shanter  itself,  which  imjoys  so  higli  &  to-vat, 
does  not  appeftr  to  us,  al  til  deciairely,  to  come  undei  X^oa  \aaV  <:k!ub- 
jwjy.    71  &iiiHiiinaacbM]Mteamn  a  pieoe  at  spftrU'mg  rUetoTva  ,  "itaa 
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heftTtand  body  of  the  stoiy  stiA  lies  hard  and  dead.  He  has  not 
gone  back,  much  less  canied  us  back,  into  that  dark,  earnest, 
wondering  af  e,  when  tlie  tradition  was  beliered,  and  when  it  took 
its  riso ;  he  does  not  attempt,   by  any  new  modelling  of  his  8a> 

Eematural  ware,  to  strike  anew  that  deep  mjrsterious  chord  of 
uman  nature,  which  onco  responded  to  such  things  ;  and  which 
lives  in  us  too,  and  will  forever  live,  though  silent,  or  vibrat- 
ing with  far  other  notes,  and  to  far  different  issues.  Our  Ger- 
man readers  will  understand  us  when  we  say  that  he  is  not  the  Tieck 
but  the  Musftus  af  this  tale.  Externally  it  is  all  green  and  livinjP  ; 
yet  look  closer,  it  is  no  firm  growth,  but  only  ivy  on  a  rock^  The 
piece  does  not  probably  cohere  ;  the  strange  chasm  which  yawns  in 
our  incredulous  imaginations  between  the  i^yr  public-house  and  the 

fate  of  Tophet,  is  nowhere  bridged  over,  nay,  the  idea  of  sudi  a 
ridge  is  laughed  at ;  and  thus  the  Tragedy  of  the  adventure  becomes 
a  mere  drunken  phantasmagoria,  paint^  on  ale-vapors,  and  the  faree 
alono  has  any  reality.  We  do  not  say  that  Bums  should  have  made 
much  more  of  this  tradition ;  we  rather  think  that,  for  strictly  poeti- 
cal i)urpo8es,  not  much  lecu  to  be  made  of  it.  Neither  are  we  blind 
to  ttie  deep,  varied,  genial  power  displayed  in  what  he  has  actually 
accomplished  :  but  we  find  far  more  *'  Shakspearian "  qualities,  as 
thc«e  of  7'am  OShanUr  have  been  fondly  named,  in  many  of  his 
other  pieces  ;  nay,  we  incline  to  believe  that  this  latter  might  have 
been  written,  all  but  quite  as  well,  by  a  num  who,  in  place  of  genius, 
had  only  possessed  talent. 

Perhai>s  wo  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  most  strictly  poetical  of 
all  his  ••  poems"  is  one,  which  does  not  appear  in  Currle's  Edition, 
but  has  been  often  printed  before  and  since,  imder  the  humble  title 
of  The  Mly  Beggars.  The  subject  truly  is  among  the  lowest  in  na- 
ture ;  but  it  only  the  more  shows  our  poet's  gift  in  raising  it  into  the 
domain  of  Art.  To  our  minds,  this  piece  seems  thoroughly  com- 
pacted, melted  together,  refined,  and  poured  forth  in  one  flood  of 
true  Uqvid  harmony.  It  is  light,  airy,  and  soft  of  movement ;  yet 
sharp  and  precise  in  its  details  ;  every  f ac  •  is  a  portrait :  that  raude 
cariin,  that  wee  ApoUo,  that  8on  of  Mars,  are  Scottish,  yet  ideal ;  the 
scene  is  at  once  a  dream,  and  the  very  Rag-castle  of  **  Poosie-Nan- 
sie."  Farther,  it  seems  in  a  considerable  degree  complete,  a  real  self- 
supporting  WTiole,  which  is  the  hi^rhest  merit  in  a  poem.  The 
blanket  of  the  night  is  drawn  asunder  for  a  moment ;  in  fall,  ruddy, 
and  flaming  light,  these  rough  tatterdemalions  are  seen  in  their  boist- 
erous revel ;  for  the  strong  pulse  of  Life  vindicates  its  right  to  glad- 
ness even  here  ;  and  when  the  curtain  closes,  we  prolong  the  action 
without  effort ;  the  next  day,  as  the  lasl,  our  Caird  and  our  BaOad- 
manoer  are  singing  and  soldiering;  their  "brals  and  callets^are 
hawking,  begging,  cheating  ;  and  some  other  night,  in  newcomhina. 
tions,  they  will  rmg  from  Fate  another  hour  of  wassail  and  good 
ebeer.     It  would  be  atnnge,  doubtlsss,  to€a\lih\at>iQ\MitittA^&«ccutf>a 
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wriliBim ;  we  meui  to  eay  only,  that  it  neems  to  ne  tlie  moat  perfect 
«f  iU  klhd.  as  k  piece  of  poetical  coiupoeition,  strlctl}'  wi-callra.  In 
"  r  Brggvr't  Optra,  in  thn  Brggar'i  Hiitk.  BS  other  oritira  Ubvb  n1- 
uly  ronwrkea,  tbnre  is  nntbiHK  which,  in  roiU  poetic  vigor,  eignals 
■s  CaiiliUa ;  nothing,  aa  ire  tliink,  which  raniies  williiu  luftny  de- 
1  nf  it. 

It  bf  tu  the  most  finished,  complete,  snd  truly  innpired  pieces  of 

r-UuTXisKiv,  without  dispute,  to  1h>  toand  smong  his  Sangi,     It  is  hore 

that,  ■ttbongh  throo^h  k  emnll  nperture,  Uh  light  shinea  with  tho 

bast  obslroctioD,  in  its  liigheet  beaulr,  and  pure  sunny  clcnrneas. 

f  Thp  n*»aa  bmj  bo,  that  Song  is  >  brief  and  aioiple  specie*  of  com- 

.»n  :  and  requires  nothing  so  much  for  its  perfection  as  genuine 

3  fettling,   genuine  music  of   heart.      The  Hong  haa  its    mlea 

iy  with  the  Trsgedy  ;  nUes  which  in  nio^t  caaw  aro  pc¥)rl3'  f  nl- 

I.  In  many  cases  are  not  no  much  as  felt.     We  mii-ht  write  a  long 

y  on  the  8onga  of  Bums  ;  wliich  we  reckon  by  far  the  beat  that 

'    has  yvt  pruduMHi  ;  for.  indeed,  ainco  the  ent  of  Wueen  liiiia- 

e  know  not  (luU.  bv  any  other  hand,  nnght  truly  worth  atten- 

I  bem  aix-ompliah<M  in  thb  depftrtment.    True,  we  have  eongs 

"  by  pcnons  of  quality  ;"  we  have  tawdry,  hollow,  wine-bred, 

kls  :  many  s  rhynied  "  speech"  in  the  flowing  and  watery  vein 

uius  the  Portugal  Bishop,   rich  In  sonorous  words,  and,  for 

ral.  dashed  perhaps  with sume  tint  of  a  sontiiUE^ntal  stDauallly ;  all 

'di  many  peraunB  oease  not  from  endeavorizig  to  sing :  though  for 

>t  (iiut,  wp  fear,  the  niusir  is  l>at  from  the  thMBt  outward,  or  at 

e rrgton  far  enough  short  of  the  Sant;  not  in  which. 

_n  inane  Umbft  of  the  Fancy,  or  even  in  norae  vaporous 

khlo  land  on  the  outside  of  tho  Nervous  ttyslem.  moHt  Ol  such 

Ua  and  rhymed  speech««  seoni  to  have  originated.     With  the 

if  Bums  we  niast  not  name  tlieM  things.     Independently  of 

Mr,  manly,  heartfelt  epntinwnt  that  ever  pervades  Ait  pwitry. 

iigs  am  hoDcel  in  another  point  ot  view  :  in  form  oh  wdl  as  in 

Tbcy  do  not  ajfivt  to  be  set  to  mu»c  :  but  they  actually  and 

tnaelvM  we  music :  they  have  received  thor  life,  and  twluooed 

idIvm  togvtlter.  in  the  medium  of  Harmony,  as  Venus  mse  from 

m  of  the  eea.     The  atory,  the  feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but 

d  ;  001  »aid.  or  spouted,  in  rhetorical  oc>mplel«nese  and  co- 

«;  bat  tim,  in  filful  gushes,   in  glowing  hints,  in  fantastic 

t,  la  itafbUiigt  not  of  the  voice  only,  but  of  the  whole  mind. 

ider  thin  to  be  the  essence  of  a  song  :  and  that  no  songs  tiiiKo 

a  cardi^a  calchM.  anil.  a»  it   were,  drop*  of  song,   which 

■M  has  here  and  there  spriidiled  over  his  plays,  folfll  thbt 

D  In  ufarly  tlio  Ranie  degree  as  moat  of  Bums's  do.     Such 

(Oil  truth  ut  eilemal  moveuienl.  too,  pr>'Bupposif)  in  gt-neral  a 

kIIuk  Force  of  truth  anil  sentiment,  and  inwati  ntvai^ay:,. 

-  -jivl  Burnt  Mtv  am  more  perfect  in  the  InrmBt  i\imXa^  vVwk 
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mence  and  entireness  t  There  is  a  piercing  wall  in  his  sorrow,  the 
purest  rapture  in  his  joy  :  he  bams  with  tlie  sternest  ire,  o^  langhs 
with  the  loudest  or  slyest  mirth  ;  and  yet  he  is  sweet  and  soft,  "  sweet 
as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet,  and  soft  as  their  parting  tear !" 
If  we  farther  take  into  account  the  immense  variety  of  his  subjects  ; 
how,  f  n)m  the  loud  flowing  revel  in  Willie  breic*d  a  peck  o*  Mmit,  to 
the  still,  rapt  enthusiasm  of  sadness  for  Mary  in  Ueaven  ;  frnm  the 
glad  kind  greeting  of  Auld  Langgyne^  or  the  oomie  archness  of  Dnn- 
can  Gray,  to  tlio  iire-eyed  far>'  of  ScoUj  wha  hoe  trC  WaUaee  bM,  he 
has  found  a  tone  and  words  for  every  mood  of  man's  heart — it  will 
seem  a  small  praise  if  we  rank  him  as  the  first  of  all  our  song- writers ; 
for  we  luiow  not  where  to  find  one  worthv  of  being  second  to  him. 

It  is  on  liis  Songs,  as  we  l)elicvc,  that  bums's  chief  influence  as  an 
author  will  ultimatolv  be  found  to  depend:  nor,  if  our  IHetcher'a 
aphorism  is  true,  shall  we  account  this  a  small  inflaenoe.  *'  Let  mo 
make  the  songs  of  a  people,"  said  he,  **  and  you  shall  make  its  laws." 
Surely,  if  ever  any  Poet  might  have  equalled  himself  with  Legisla- 
tors, on  this  ground,  it  was  Bums.  His  songs  are  already  part  of  the 
mother  tongue,  not  of  Scotland  only,  but  of  Britain,  and  of  the  mil- 
lions that  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  speak  a  British  language.  In 
hut  and  hall,  as  the  heart  unfolds  itself  in  tl  e  joy  and  woe  of  exist- 
ence, the  name,  the  voice  of  that  joy  and  that  woe.  Is  the  name  and 
voice  which  Burns  has  given  them.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  no 
British  man  has  so  deeply  affected  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  so 
many  men  as  this  solitary  and  altogether  private  individoid,  with 
means  api)arently  the  humblest. 

In  another  jwint  of  view,  moreover,  we  incline  to  think  that  Bams's 
influence  may  have  been  considerable  :  we  mean,  as  exerted  specially 
on  the  Literature  of  his  country,  at  least  on  the  Literature  of  Scot- 
land. Among  the  great  changes  which  British,  particularly  Scottish 
literature,  has  undergone  since  that  period,  one  of  the  gnsatesl  will 
be  found  to  consist  in  its  remarkable  increase  of  nationalltv.  Even 
the  English  writers,  most  popular  in  Bums'stime.  were  little  distin- 
guished for  their  1  terary  patriotism,  in  this  its  best  sense.  A  certain 
attenuated  cosmopolitanism  liad,  in  good  measure,  taken  place  of  the 
old  insular  home- feeling ;  literature  was,  as  it  were,  without  any  local 
environment — was  not  nourished  by  the  affections  which  spring  from 
a  native  soil.  Our  (irays  and  Cillovers  seeme<l  to  write  almost  as  if  in 
vacuo;  the  thing  written  liears  no  mark  of  place  ;  it  is  not  written  so 
much  for  Englishmen  as  for  men  ;  or  rather,  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  this,  for  certain  (.Generalizations  which  philosophy  termed 
men.  (Goldsmith  is  an  exception  ;  not  so  Johnson  ;  the  scene  of  his 
Rambler  is  little  more  English  than  that  of  his  Ranvhin.  But  if  such 
was,  in  some  ilegree,  the  case  with  England,  it  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  case  with  Scotland.  In  fact,  our  Scottish  literature  had, 
at  that  period,  a  very  singular  asnect ;  unexampled,  so  fkr  as  we 
know,  except  perhaps  at  Geneva,  wnere  the  aam«  «ta,lc  ot  mixxxnm  «^ 
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\  long'  periud  after  Bcotlund  became 
<Iit«ratarei  altlie  onto  when  Addisoa  and  SU't^la 
-'-laU/n,  nur  good  TLoiuas  BobIod  was  writiuK. 
'  tw,  Init  alike  in  defiance  of  gruiitmiu'  and  pUu- 
>''(j(«  ((f  Man.  Then  came  the  SL-Iiisuui  in  our 
:  lUc  flener  EcliJBms  in  our  Body  Politic  :  Tbe» 
ti'  blood,  with  gull  enough  iu  botU  caaee,  sevmi-d 
In"  intellect  of  tne  country;  howevpr,  itwaaonly 
>t  oblJlerateJ.     Lord  Kamee  toade  neaily  thn  first  attempt, 

bly  duuiay  one,  at  writing  Eneliah;  and,  ere  long,  Hume, 

an,  Blnitb.  and  a  whole  hoat  of  fullon-era,  attracted  hithertbe 
'I  Eunipe.  And  yet  in  tUs  brilliant  reauadtatian  ii(  oiif 
ios,"  titer?  naa  nothing  truly  Hcottlsh,  nothing  indi^ 
...,(,  perliapa,  the  natural  uupetuoeity  of  iutellect,  whicli  we 
s  citum,  and  are  sometii^es  upbraided  with,  ua  a  diameter- 
tfjMir  nation,  ft  is  curious  to  remark  that  Scotland,  ho  full  of 
4  BO  Bootlisii  culture,  nor  indeed  any  BnglinU  ;  ourculturo 
Sclusively  French.  It  woa  by  studying  Baciue  and  Tol- 
X  lad  Boil«aii,  that  Kamm  had  trained  himself  to  lie  a 
^Uoiopiier  i  il  wes  tlie  light  of  Montesqnicin  and  Mabljr 
( IlMlwrtaoa  in  his  poUiical  specolstione :  ijuctmuy's  lamp 
.  ..id  lliehunpnf  AOaiu  Smith.  Hume  n-aa  tou  rich  a  man  to 
t  aad  inrliBpa  he  iMded  on  the  Fn-acb  more  than  ho  was 
a  by  thnm :  but  neither  had  ho  auffht  to  do  with  Scotland  i 
'\  «inallw  with  La  Flwhe,  was  but  the  liHlftiuK  imd  litlK)r»- 
hicii  ho  not  ho  mucli  morally  lirrd,  us  inetaphytucully  iii' 
Jfever,  perhaps,  was  there  a  class  of  wrilttH  so  clear  uid 
~  ID  totally  destitute,  to  nil  appearance,  of  anypalri 
,  -it  any  human  nScclion  whatever.  The  Frcnoh 
of  lh»  nonoil  wereas  uupotriotici  but  thtdr  general  deficiency  in 
il  prinaplp,  not  to  Buy  tlieir  arowed  sensuality  and  unbelief  In  all 
—  stiielly  il)  callpd,  render  this  afcotuitablc  eiiough.  We  hope 
(*  patriotism  founded  on  something  belter  tlian  projudire  ; 
ir  omntry  may  ba  dear  to  us.  without  injury  Xa  oar  philosophy ; 
!•  liMiiig  anil  iuittly  prlung  all  other  luids,  we  may  prixe  justly, 
•an  yi't  love  befoni  0II  others,  our  own  alern  Motlierlaad.  and  the 
rnttorable  siructure  u[  Bcicial  and  monJ  Ufu,  which  Mind  has  (limuuli 
Ivair  lum  Lk->'ii  ijulMing  up  (or  ua  there.  Surely  there  la  nourish 
■irf  I  I"'  II''-  l-ii^r  iiurt  of  man'a  heart  in  all  iliis  :  aurely  tlie  roots, 
i-'lvra  in  the  veiy  core  of  man'a  heing,  uiuy  be  so 
rqj  not  into  briers,  but  into  roiH«.  in  tin!  neld  uf 
U  aagn  have  no  iiaeh  propvmsitlcs :  tlkc  Si-tdof 
ii'T  briuM  nor  roses;  but  only  n  flat,  continuona 
.iillir.  whereon  all  questions,  froiii  Hi<^  "  Doctrine 
"  lu  (lie  "  Natural  History  of  Religion,*  arc  ihmiVwl  *>«&. 
.  ith  the  name  jun-jJuuijcaJ  fiupartiality  ! 
I  *C  MWrar  Soott  si  tic  biml  of  our  Utorwim,  iA  itwjMlOiA 
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denied  tliat  much  of  this  evil  is  past,  or  rapidly  passing  awaj  :  oar 
chief  literary  men,  wliatercr  other  faults  tney  maj  have,  no  Ifmper 
live  anioug  us  liico  a  French  Colony,  or  some  knot  of  Propaganda  Bus- 
eionaries ;  but  like  natural-bom  subjects  of  the  soil,  parUddng  and 
sympathising  in  all  our  attachments,  humors,  and  habtts.  Oar  Uter- 
ature  no  longer  grows  in  water,  but  in  mould,  and  with  the  tme  racy 
yirtnes  of  theosoll  and  climate.  How  much  of  this  change  may  be 
duo  to  Bums,  or  to  any  other  indiyidual,  it  might  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate.  Direct  literary  imitation  of  Bums  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
But  his  example,  in  the  fearless  adoption  of  domestic  subjects,  could 
not  but  oi)orate  from  afar ;  and  certainly  in  no  heart  did  the  loye  of 
country  ever  bum  with  a  warmer  glow  than  in  that  of  Bums :  "  a 
tide  of  Scottish  prejudice,"  as  he  m^estly  calls  this  deep  and  gener- 
ous feeling,  "  had  been  poured  along  his  yeins ;  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  boil  there  till  the  flood-gates  fhut  in  etemal  rest."  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  A^  could  do  so  little  for  his  country,  and  yet  would  so 
gladly  have  done  all.  One  small  province  stood  open  for  him  ;  that 
of  Scottish  Bong,  and  how  eagerly  he  entered  on  it ;  how  derotedly 
lie  labonnl  there  I  In  his  most  toilsome  joumeyings,  this  object  never 
quits  him  ;  it  is  the  little  happy- valley  of  his  careworn  heart  In  the 
gloom  of  his  own  affliction,  he  eagerly  searches  after  some  lonely 
bn)ther  of  the  muse,  and  rejoices  to  snatch  one  other  name  from  the 
oblivion  that  was  covering  it  I  These  were  early  feelings,  and  they 
abode  with  him  to  the  end. 


-a  wish,  (I  mind  its  power). 


AwlAh,  that  to  my  latest  honr 
Will  strongly  heave  my  hrcast ; 
Tliat  I,  for  poor  aulU  Scotland*!  Bake, 
Borne  usef  al  plan  or  book  ooald  make, 
Or  Bin^;  a  Mng  at  least. 
The  roiit^h  bar  Thlntle  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tum'd  my  wcodiog-dips  aside. 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 

But  to  leave  the  mere  literary  charact<»r  of  Bums,  which  has  al- 
ready detained  us  too  long,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  Life  ha 
willed,  and  was  fated  to  lead  among  his  fellow-men,  is  both  mote  in* 
teresting  and  instructive  than  any  of  his  written  works.  These 
Poems  are  but  like  little  rhymed  fragments  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  grand  unrhymed  Romance  of  his  earthly  existence  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  intercalated  in  this  at  their  proper  places,  that  they  attain  their 
full  measure  of  signiflcance.  And  this  trx),  alas,  was  but  a  fragment  I 
The  plan  of  a  mighty  edifice  had  been  sketched ;  some  cmumns, 
porticoes,  firm  masses  of  building,  stand  completed  ;  the  rest  more  or 
less  clearly  indicated ;  with  many  a  far-stretching  tendency,  which 
only  studious  and  friendly  eyes  can  now  trace  towards  the  purposed 
tt^rmination.  For  the  work  is  broken  off  in  the  middle,  almost  in  the 
ite^DBijig;  and  rises  among  us,  beautiful  and.  Bad,  aX  once  \uD&nia\i«d. 
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D  !    If  chMllable  jnil^ment  wna  Dnrossary  In  cMimating  hin 

id  jmiiicc  TeqnirHl  ibat  the  aim  and  tii"  manifoBt  powi-r  to 

.ttst  often  b<!  arrrpted  for  the  fuCGtmeiit ;  miK^li  more  t9  tliw 

D  reK&rd  to  his  life,  the  Hum  and  reeult  of  all  hia  etidmvon, 

»  his  dimculti<«  cain»  upon  him  not  in  dtttall  only,  Init  in  mass  ; 

10  much  bas  been  liift  unarxjinplialied,  toty,  wu  miatokim,  and 

tlior  marred. 

pcrl^  speakine.  there  is  but  one  era  in  the  life  of  Bnrna,  and 

le  earliest.     We  have  not  vouth  and  manhood  :  but  only  j'nnth : 

.1. — .jj^  ,^  din<wm  no  ^H-isiTa  change  in  the  oompleiion  ot 

' ;  in  bla  thirty- seventh  year,  he  Is  still,  as  it  vere.  ia 

A'itb  all  that  resoluteneaa  of  judgment,  that  penetrating  In- 

i  Angular  maturity  of  iatellecloal  power,  nhibited  in  his 

)ie  never  attains  to  any  clearness  Hoarding  himadf  ;  to  the 

«vttr  ascertains  his  pcculiHT  aim,  evra  with  such  distinetneM 

n  among  ordinary  men  ;  and  therefore  never  can  pursue 

singlenew  of  will,  wliicli  insures  success  oud  aome  con- 

nt  to  such  men.     To  the  laHt,  he  wavers  between  two  pnr- 

;  ^oiTlng  in  his  talent.  like  a  true  poet,  ho  yet  cannnt  consent 

V«  this  lite  r^biuf  and  sole  ^loiy,  and  to  follow  it  as  the  one  thing 

\  through  poverty  or  nches,   through  good   or  erll   report. 

r  rarmoanpr  ambition  still  cleavm  to  him  ;  he  must  dream  and 

e  about  a  certain  "  Rock  of  Independence ; "  which,  nataral 

m  admirable  as  it  mighl  he,  was  still  but  n  warring  with  the 

I,  on  the  rorapatstlrely  TnHi|;ninrjuit  ground  of  hisbeingmoreor 

implelely  supplied  with    money  than  others  ;  of  his  slandlng  at 

eror  at  a  lower  altitude    in  general  estimation,  tlian  olheiv, 

e  world  still  appears  to  Idm,  as  to  the  young,  in  borrowei'  tol- 

uB  expects  from  it  what  It  cannot  irlTe  to  anr  r 

lent,  not  within  himself,  In  a 
ut,  In  the  kbidneas  of  circumatancr 
"  UT  ease.  He  would  be  happy,  t 
HTely.  and  from  aome  ideal  mr 
"  J  Ins  own  labor,  but  showered  a 
like  a  ynnn^  man.  he  n 
ic  pnranil.  but  awerres  U 


iin  and  wise  efT<;rt,  but  trjtn 
«,  in  love,  friendship,  honor, 
lot  actWely  and  fa  bliawlf, 
"".i»pia  of  En^oymentH,  not 
him  by  the  beueSeeneo  of 
not  sttaily  himself  for  any 
_..  j^  -   ' -' passionate 


[ 


•luiirseful   disappointment  :  m-fhing  onwards  with  a  deep, 

a  ioTOf,  he  sunoounts  or  breaks  asunder  many  a  barrier : 

.    advances    fur.   but  advancing  only  under    nni^ertain 

ever  and  anon  turned  from  his  path  :  and  to  the  last, 

acb  the  only  true  hnptiiness  »f  a  man,  that  of  clew,  di-dded 

In  lU«  splierti  fur  which  by  nature  and  circumstances  Le  has 

il  and  apixiinted, 

'  say  thpse  things  in  dispraise  of  Burns:  tiay,  \>«TV>,\a. 
'ti  his  favor.     TliUib\«ifitivgi«it<>\i%Vc<nk 
is  often  the  gTWtUjSl  m\t^^^»^^»^  •■'* 


^totlivbrM;  but  ml  her  It  k 


fitf  /far  when  mqbi  fa  t 
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may  be  required  to  develop  it.  A  complex  condition  had  beon  m- 
signed  him  from  without,  as  complex  a  condition  from  within :  bo 
*'  l)re-established  harmony"  exiated  between  the  clay  soil  of  Mosstgici 
and  the  empyrean  soul  of  Robert  Burns ;  it  was  not  wonderful,  there* 
fore,  that  ttie  adjustment  between  them  should  have  been  long  poist- 
p<med,  and  liis  arm  long  cimibcred,  and  his  eight  confused,  in  so  vast 
and  discordant  an  economy  as  he  had  been  appointed  steward  over. 
Byron  was,  at  his  death,  but  a  year  younger  than  Bums ;  and  through 
life,  as  it  might  luive  appeared,  far  more  simply  situated ;  yet  in  him, 
too,  we  can  trace  no  such  adjustment,  no  such  moral  manhood ;  but 
at  best,  and  only  a  little  before  his  end,  the  beginning  of  what  secmcxl 
such. 

Bv  much  the  most  striking  incident  in  Bums's  Life  is  his  Jooinej 
to  Edinburgh ;  but  perhaps  a  still  more  imiwrtant  one  is  his  residence 
at  Irvine,  so  early  as  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Hitherto  his  life  had 
been  poor  and  toil  worn ;  but  otherwise  not  ungenial,  and,  with  all  itg 
distresses,  by  no  means  unhappy.  In  his  parenta£;e,  deducting  out- 
ward circumstances,  lie  had  evf  ry  reason  to  reckon  himself  fortunate : 
his  father  was  a  man  of  thoughtful,  intense,  earnest  character,  aa  the 
best  of  our  peasants  are ;  valuing  knowledge,  possessing  some,  and, 
what  is  far  better  and  rarer,  open-minded  for  more ;  a  man  with  a 
keen  insiglit  and  devout  heart ;  reverent  towards  God,  friendly  there* 
fore  at  once,  and  fearless  towards  all  that  God  has  made ;  in  one 
word,  though  but  a  hard-handed  peasant,  a  complete  and  fully  ua- 
folded  Mail.  Such  a  father  is  selcu^m  found  in  any  rank  in  societv ; 
and  was  worth  descending  far  in  society  to  seek.  Unfortunately,  ne 
was  very  poor ;  had  he  l)cen  even  a  little  richer,  almost  ever  so  Uttlo. 
the  whole  might  have  issued  far  otherwise.  Mighty  events  turn  on  a 
straw ;  the  crossing  of  a  brook  decider  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Had  this  William  Bums's  small  seven  acres  of  nursery  ground  any- 
wise prospered,  the  boy  Robert  had  been  sent  to  school ;  had  strug- 
gled forward,  as  so  many  weaker  men  do,  to  somo  university ;  come 
forth  not  as  a  rustic  wonder,  but  as  a  regular  well-trained  intellectual 
workman,  and  changed  the  whole  course  of  British  literature — for  it 
lay  in  him  to  have  done  this  I  But  the  nursery  did  not  prosper ;  poT- 
erty  sank  h's  whole  family  below  the  help  of  even  our  cheap  school* 
system  :  Bums  remained  a  hard-worked  ploughboy,  and  British  liter- 
ature took  its  own  course.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  rugged  scene, 
there  is  much  to  nourish  him.  If  he  drudges,  it  is  with  his  brother, 
and  for  his  father  and  mother,  whom  he  loves,  and  would  fain  shield 
from  want.  Wisdom  is  not  banished  from  their  poor  hearth,  nor  tho 
balm  of  natural  feeling :  the  solemn  words.  Let  vs  McoraJiip  God,  are 
lieard  there  from  a  "priest-like  father;"  if  tlireatenings  of  unjust 
men  throw  mother  and  children  into  tears,  these  are  tears  not  of  grief 
only,  but  of  holiest  affection ;  every  heart  in  that  humble  group  f ee]« 
}tae}t  the  closer  knit  to  eyeiry  other;  in  their  hard  warfare  they  are  there 
tcgetber,  "a  little  band  of  brethren."    'SeVt'heT  ax^  tsaOo.  \mx«^vu1 
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fadwp  bMuitv  that  dwell*  Su  them,  tlicir  onlrporUoa     Light riaila 
■  fauKTM  BB  it  dnee  tbo  e.TCS  of  alt  living ;  there  is  a,  toiie,  too,  In 
«  jrautb  that  puiLblee  him  to  trample  on  miEfortune :  my,  tu  Mad  it 
jfn  bis  fprl  to  rankc  him  Bi>ort.     For  u  bold.  wurm.  bm>;-iiat  humor 
ftctor  has  been  pivi-n  Iiim ;  nii'i  so  the  lhkl;-i."iiiiiinK  almpra  o( 
J  w^tlmmod  with  a  gny.  frirndlj-  irrjiiy,  nnd  iu  their  clisscat 
■p  he  tinli'8  no  y>t  of  heart  or  Lope.     Tii((ne  yonrningB  of  nmhi- 
_ .  n  lail  not,  as  he  grovi'a  up ;  drenmj-  fancies  hwig  like  tloud-citiea 
■roimii  him  ;  thn  purtnto  ot  Existcoce  U  alnwly  rising,  in  many-col- 
ored Eplrndor  uid  gloom  ;  uid  the  aurom  light  of  first  love  la  gudiug 
kia  boilBini,  mad  the  muaii:  o(  song  is  on  Ilia  path  ;  and  so  ho  w&lka 

'■——lng]oTjmz,i\ni>y. 


'tiatow,  from  thp  brst  evidmce,  that  np  to  this  date  Buma  was 

•f :  nay,  that  Ln  mis  the  gayest,  brightent,  modt  fantastic,  fasci- 

7  bving  to  be  found  in  the  world  :  more  so  even  than  he  ever 

nuda  appcnred.    But  now  at  this  early  age  he  quite  the  {ntcr- 

PlDof,  gnra  forth  into  looser,  louder,  tnore  cidtinz  society,  and  be- 

»  initjatrd  in  Ihoef>  dissipations,  those  rices,  which  a  cert^D  claaa 

nIoHoiifaera  have  asserted  to  be  a  Datural  preparative  for  ent^dog 

;^ve  life ;  n  Und  of  niud-hatli,  in  which  the  youth  Is,  as  it  were, 

■itati^  to  Bt«'p.  and,  we  siippuse,  cleoase  himself,  before  tlio 

I  to^  of  Manhood  ran  be  luld  on   hlin.     We  shall  not  dispute 

Ifc  wHb  ibis  class  of  philosophers  ;  we  hope  they  aro  roistsken  ; 

EKa  and  Bcmorso  so  huiII.t  beset  us  at  sU  staees  of  Ufe,  and  aro 

pjija  auch  todiffereut  company,  that  it  seems  hard  we  should,  at 

rptagc,  be  forced  and  fntcd  not  only  to  meet,  but  to  yield  to  them ; 

"'enon  MTre  for  a  ttrm  in  their  leprous  armada.     We  hope  it  is  not 

J_(,"to«r  we  are,  ■!  all  events,  it  cannot  be  the  training  one  receives 

'■  tarviee,  but  only  onr  determining  to  desert  from  It,  that  fits 

le  nuutly  Action.     We  become  men,  not  after  we  liavo  been  dia- 

npp.jiiiied  in  the  cliase  ot  fahse  plenflure,  but  after  wa 

^itiy  way,  wliat  Impassable  barriers  hem  us  iu 

I'-  mad  it  is  to  hope  for  cont«Dtnieot  to  our  luR- 

.'.'  of  this  extremely  finite  world  I  that  a  man 

himself :  and  that  "  for  suffering  and  cuduting 

111  striving  and  dc)lng."     Moiilinod  begins  wlii'n 

u  Liy  made  tmcA-  wllb  Necessity — begins,  at  all  cveutH, 

1  WB  h«t«  winwidsrcd  to  Neeesslty,  as  the  moat  part  oniy  do; 

igiiM  Joyfiilly  and  hopefully  oulv  whra  we  bavp  reooiiciled  our- 

_  ta  Seeiwlly.  and  thus,  in  readty.  triumphed  over  it.  and  felt 

Is   Noccaalty  wc  are  free.      Surelv  such   luaums  as   this  last. 

""    '"1  <m*  slinpe  or  other,  is  the 

\mu-T  h^nH-d  rrma  ihc  Up6  o    .        _  ..     _ 

^^o/a  deroat  father^  iriiile  ibe  heart  ia  yd  sail  u^li^itfAk 
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than  in  collision  with  the  sharp  adamant  of  Fate,  attracting  ns  to 
shipwreck  us,  when  the  heart  is  grown  hard,  and  may  be  broLen  be* 
fore  it  will  become  contrite  I  Hi&  Bams  continued  to  learn  this,  as 
he  was  already  learning  it,  in  his  father's  cottage,  he  would  hare 
learned  it  fully,  which  he  never  did,  and  been  saved  many  a  lasting 
aberration,  many  a  bitter  hour  and  year  of  remorseful  sorrow. 

It  seems  to  us  another  circumstance  of  fatal  import  in  Bums's  his- 
tory, that  at  this  time  too  he  became  involved  in  the  relimous  quai^ 
rels  of  his  district ;  that  he  was  enlisted  and  feasted,  as  the  fighting 
man  of  the  New  Light  Priesthood,  m  their  highly  unprofitable  war- 
fare.  At  the  tables  of  these  free-minded  clergv,  he  learned  much 
more  than  was  needful  for  liim.  Such  liberal  ridicule  of  fanaticism 
awakened  in  his  mind  scruples  about  Religion  itself ;  and  a  whole 
world  of  Doubts,  which  it  reouired  quite  another  set  of  conjurors 
than  those  men  to  exorcise.  W  e  do  not  say  that  such  an  intellect  as 
his  could  have  escaped  similar  doubts,  at  some  period  of  his  history  ; 
or  even  that  he  could,  at  a  later  period,  have  come  through  them  al- 
together victorious  and  unharmed  :  but  it  seems  peculiany  unfortu- 
nate that  this  time,  above  all  others,  should  have  been  fixed  for  the 
encounter.  For  now,  with  principles  assailed  by  evil  example  from 
without,  by  **  passions  raging  like  demons"  from  within,  he  had  little 
need  of  skeptical  mis^vings  to  whisper  treason  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  or  to  cut  off  Ids  retreat  if  lie  were  already  defeated.  He  loses 
his  feeling  of  innocence  ;  his  mind  is  at  variance  with  itself ;  the  old 
divinity  no  longer  presides  there ;  but  wild  Desires  and  wild  Re- 
iH'ntanco  alternately  oppress  him.  Ere  long,  too,  he  has  committed 
nimself  before  the  world  ;  his  character  for  sobriety,  dear  to  a  Scot- 
tish peasant,  as  few  corrupted  worldlings  can  even  conceive,  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  eyes  of  men  ;  and  his  only  refuge  consists  in  trying  to 
disbelieve  his  guiltiness,  and  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies.  The  blackest 
desperation  now  gathers  over  him,  broken  only  by  the  red  lightnings 
of  remorse.  The  whole  fabric  of  his  life  is  blasted  asunder?  for  now 
not  only  his  character,  but  his  personal  liberty  is  to  be  lost ;  men  and 
Fortune  are  leagued  for  his  hurt ;  "  hungry  Ruin  has  him  in  the 
wind."  He  sees  no  escape  but  the  saddest  of  all :  exile  from  his 
loved  countrv,  to  a  country  in  every  sense  inhospitable  and  abhorrent 
to  him.  \Vhile  the  **  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,  in  mental 
storm  and  solitude,  as  well  as  in  physical,  he  sings  his  wild  farewell 
to  Scotland: 

"  Farewell,  my  friends,  fareweM,  my  foe«  I 
My  peace  with  these,-  mv  love  with  those  : 
The  uursting  tears  mT  heart  declare ; 
Adlen,  my  native  banks  of  Ayr  1  '* 

Light  breaks  suddenly  in  on  him  in  floods ;  but  still  a  false  transi- 
tory light,  and  no  real  sunshine.  He  is  invited  to  Edinburgh ;  has- 
tens tUther  wiUi  anticipating  heart ;  is  welcomed  as  in  triumph,  and. 
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ti  nnlrenal  blondiBliment  aod  EUTulnniBtiou  ;  wliaterer  la  wiseet, 
MTCT  la  groKtest  or  lov^lieM  tbere,  g&lheTB  rouiid  him,  to  gmxe  (>n 
bl  face,  to  ahoH-  him  lionoi,  E;tiipntli7,  uffuction.  Buiua'B  appeuranco 
MauD^  tlio  Ktgta  and  noblos  of  Edinboi^b  must  be  regajtled  an  otie 
uf  tbu  miiHt  Hin^l&r  pheaomeiia  in  modem  Literature ;  nJinoat  Ilka 
iho  AppDarance  of  some  Napoleon  among  the  crowned  soveretguH  of 
modem  Politlot.  For  it  ia  nowise  as  a  "  moi-ker;  king."  net  there  hy 
faror,  trandeDlly.  aad  for  rt  purpose,  that  be  will  let  himaolf  Iw 
trtwiuil ;  itill  Icaa  is  be  a  mad  Rlenzi,  wboM  siidilcji  elevation  turns 
Ilia  too  weak  head  ;  but  he  stands  t  ^ere  on  bis  own  basis ;  onol,  un- 
astonished,  boldioti-  his  oqiial  rank  from  Nature  berzieU  ;  jiutting  forth 
O  dtlm  which  there  is  not  etrenfftb  in  him,  as  well  as  about  him,  to 
Mr.    Lockbart  has  some    forcible  observatioiia  on  this 

o  effort  of  imBfrfnallon,"  says  he,  "to  conceive  what  tha 

^_, . .  an  isolated  set  of  scholars  (slmosit  all  either  clerKj-mtTi 

or  prafrsMin)  must  have  bee^,  in  tbe  presence  of  this  blg-Looed, 
tilark-browod,  bmwny  stranger,  with  bis  ffreat  flsshlDg  eyes,  who, 
biiviiifr  fomi'd  bis  waj  among  lliem  from  the  plougb-tail,  nt  a  Bingle 
stride,  nuknifest«d  in  the  whole  slnun  uf  his  besruig  uod  funrursa' 
D  most  tborongh  conviction  that  In  the  society  of  the  most  eni- 

1   of  his  nation,  he  was  etoetlf  where  he   viaa  entitled   to 

f  deigned  to  flatter  them  by  exhibiting  even  bd  accaaional 

loD  of  beinj^  flatlerpd  by  their  notice  ;  by  tuniH  calmly  muas- 

d  ktmnelf  against  the  most  cultivated  nnder8tundio|!S  of  bis  tiaa 

"      Mian ;  overpowered  tbe  boa  moti  at  the  most  celcbral«d  oon- 

'imad  Boods  of  merriment.   Imprecated  with  all  the 

t  Kenlus  ;  astounded  bosoms  habitually  enyelopod  In 

«- piled  folds  of  social  reserve,  by  coBipplUng  them  to  ti«m- 

.  ,r,  to  tremble  visibly — l)eneMh  the  tenrlem  touch  of  nntnnil 

w ;  and  all  this  without  inilicatinj^  the  smatlcHt  willin^Ms  to  Iw 

-i  among  those  professional  ministers  of  excitement  who  are 

*  'o  be  paid  in  money  and  smiles  tor  doin^  what  the  spcctAlora 

low  would  be  aahnmed  of  doing-  in  their  own  persons,  even 

r  liad  the  power  of  doing  it ;  and  last,  and  piotaalily  worst  of 

"  WM  known  to  be  in  the  habit,  of  enlHening  societies  which 

Id  h«»o  scorned   to  approach,   still   more   frequently   tluin 

I,  with  eloiiiiisnee  no  less  mngntficent ;  with  wit  in  all  like 

ill  more  daring;  often  enongh  as  the  superiors  whom  be 

_    'lUuiut  aUnn  might  hare  g-nessed  from  the  bf^nnlnir.  and 

.*  long,  no  occBuon  to  guess,  with  wit,  pointeil  at  themBelTee." 

B  farther  we  remove  from  this  scene,  the  more  Biiitrular  will  it 

10  na;  details  of  the  exterior  sjtpect  of  it  are  alrculy  full  of  in- 

MoMI  reulen  recoiled  Mr.  Welker'B  prraininJ  'nlcrvlrws  with 

La  M  Mnamfc  tbe  best  passages  of  bis  Narratlvi' ;  a,  tlm  ■  will  cntm 

■_tU»  remioiBcrnce  ol  Sir  Walter  Scotfi*,  BV\g\il  I'iwixft'b,  Vi.  H, 
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••  As  for  Burns,"  writes  Sir  Walter,  "  I  may  truly  saj  Vlrffilium 
ffidi  tantum.  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  in  1786-'7,  when  lie  nrst  came  to 
Edinburgh,  but  had  sense  and  feeling  enough  to  be  much  interested 
m  his  poetrj',  and  would  have  give  the  world  to  know  him :  but  1 
had  very  little  acquaintance  with  any  literary  people,  and  still  less 
with  the  gentry  of  the  west  conntry,  the  two  sets  that  he  most  fre- 
quented. Mr.  Thomas  Gricrson  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  of  my 
father's.  He  knew  Bums,  and  promised  to  ask  him  to  his  lodgings 
to  dinner,  but  liad  no  opportunity  to  keep  his  word  ;  otherwise  1 
might  have  soen  more  of  this  distinguished  man.  As  it  was,  I  saw 
him  one  day  at  the  late  venerable  Professor  Feignson's,  wh^-re  there 
were  several  gentlemen  of  literary  reputation,  among  whom  1  remem- 
ber the  celebrated  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  Of  course,  we  youn^fsters 
sat-  silent,  looked  and  listened.  The  only  thing  I  remember 
which  was  remarkable  in  Bums's  manner,  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  him  by  a  print  of  Bunbury's  representing  a  soldier  lying  dead 
on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one  side— on  the  other,  his 
widow,  with  a  child  in  her  anns.     These  lines  were  written  beneath : 

*  Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Mlnden^s  plidn, 
PerhapR  that  mother  wept  her  noldier  slatn: 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  In  dew, 
The  big  drops  min^llnz  with  the  milk  he  drew 
Gave  the  sad  presaj^e  of  hit*  future  years. 
The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears.* 

"Bums  seemed  much  affc^-ted  bv  the  print,  or  rather  by  the  ideas 
which  it  suggested  to  his  mind.  lie  actually  shed  tears.  He  asked 
whose  the  Une^  were,  and  it  chanced  that  nobody  but  mvself  remem- 
bered that  they  occur  in  a  half- forgotten  jwem  of  Langhome's  called 
by  the  upromilsing  title  of  "  The  Justice  of  Peace."  I  whispered  my 
information  to  a  friend  present,  he  mentioned  it  to  Bums,  who  re- 
warded me  "with  a  look  and  a  word,  which,  though  of  mere  civility, 
I  then  received  and  still  recollect  i^ith  v.^ry  great  pleasure. 

**  Ilis  ix»r8on  was  strong  and  robust ;  his  manners  rustic,  not  clown- 
ish ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity,  whi  ch  received  part 
of  its  effoc^t  perhaps  from  one's  knowUnlge  of  his  extraordinary  tal- 
ents. His  features  are  representtxl  in  Mr.  Nnsmyth's  picture ;  but  to 
me  it  con  vers  the  id<'a  that  they  an^  diminished,  ns  if  seen  in  per- 
spective, i  think  his  ctmntenanc  was  more  ma*<sive  than  it  looks  in 
any  of  the  ix)rtraits.  I  should  have  take  the  poet,  had  I  not  known 
what  he  was,  for  a  very  saga<"ious  coimtrt*  farmer  of  the  old  Scotch 
school,  /.  e.,  none  of  y<nir  nKKlc^m  agriculturists  who  keep  laborers  for 
their  drudgery,  but  the  douce  gtidemaa  who  held  his  own  plough. 
There  was  a  strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  line- 
aments ;  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indi(*4ited  the  poetical  character  and 
temperament.  It  was  large,  and  of  a  dark  cast,  which  glowed  (I  say 
litenJlv  f lotted)  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  \ntewaV    1  uwct  «a7ir 
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lief  eje  in  a  human  hpul,  thougU  I  Imvn  seen  tlie  most  dis- 

1  lUED  of  mv  tiiuc     IllH  couvemutiuQ  expreaaed  perfectself- 

i,  wiiliout  tue  HlightesI  prexamplioQ.     Among  ilie  men  wlio 

__  .._.  oj"»l  louniL'Uof  Iheir  lime  and  country,  Ub  Mpresscd  Uiin- 

f  witU  p«rrrat  liruinRH),  liut  without  the  leust  ltitru«iva  forward- 

■ ;  und  whcu  he  difliui'd  in  opiaUm,  ho  did  not  Utisitate  Ui  rnprEes 

'tDlr,  >'L<t  ut  the  a»iuB  lime  with  modeutj,     I  do  not  rrjuemb«r  any 

01  bis  caiivurauUon  distinctly  enoiigh  to  tie  quol«d  ,  uur  did  I 

wa  Itim  oi^iii.  um-itt  in  thu  8lrt«t,  wiipro  he  did  not  mowniiu  ^ 

la  I  CouU  not  I'l^ect  he  shoiild.     He  wa»  much  ontnsaed  in  £din-  * 

I :  but  (ecnstdcrtng  wUut  literary  emoiuniEints  have  been  ftinoo 

ty)  the  eilorls  nlade  for  bis  rehef  were  extrsnielj  trifiing. 

I  ronembei,  on  this  occasion  1  mmiioo,  I  thouglit  Bume's  ac- 

Uuce  with  Eo^Iiah  poetry  nas  rather  limited  ;  end  alui,  thftt 

g  Iwent/  times  the  ahilities  ot  Allan  BamnBj  and  of  Ferguson, 

juxl  of  thciu  with  too  much  htuulUty  as  hia  models ;  thero  was 

N  national  [iredilectlou  in  hia  estimate. 

1  ia  all  I  can  l«li  jou  about  Burns.  I  have  oiiW  to  add.  that 
n  corresponded  with  liix  manner.  He  was  like  a  farmer 
I  in  his  best  to  dine  with  the  liunL  I  do  not  speak  in  uiaiam 
t,  when  I  say  I  never  saw  a  man  in  company  witli  Ids  suiwri- 
lU  station  or  inturmatioa  more  perfectly  free  from  either  the  te- 
<t  the  aBectation  of  emburrassment.  I  was  lold.  but  did  not 
e  It,  that  hia  addroBi  to  femalta  wan  extremely  deferential,  and 
(  with  a  turn  i>illicf  to  the  piitlietlc  or  humorous,  which  en- 
it  tbcir  attention  particularly.  I  have  heard  the  late  Ducliesa  of 
a  retnartt  this.  I  do  not  kaotr  auythiuf;  I  can  odd  to  these  re- 
JoiMof  forty  y yam  sijine," 

D  eondncl  of  Bunu  under   thia   daaztiii^  binzo  of  favor ;  the 

Dctod,  luoiily  nunner.  in   wliich  he  not  only  bore  it  but 

a  valu",  lias  justly  been  regarded  aa  the  beat  proof  tjiat 

i  given  of  liia   nnd  vigor   and  Int^rily  of  luind.     A  little 

J  vanity,  some  touches  of  hypocritical  modesty,  mnw  gliiumer- 

'     Hoototion,  at  Iniat  aotne  fear  of  bdii){  tliouekt  nficjctvd,  wo 

»  pardoned  in  almost  any  man  i  but  no  such  indication  la  to 

...    .  hero.     Id  his  uneianipW  aitnalion  thp  young  praaaut  Is 

*  momeDt  perplexed  ;  so  msuv  stnutKU  lights  do  not  coufuM  him, 

JO*  lead  hiin  astray.     Nev^rtbvlasa,  we  rtuinot   but  perceive  that 

>  winter  did  him  great  and  lasting  injury.     A   Boiueivhat  clearar 

~  *)eil|>»  of  men'a  affain,  acareety  of  tli^ir  chnrncli^rH,  it  did  elTord 

t  hot  a  aharper  feeling  of   Fo'rluno'a  uaenual   arrniiL'i'niciits  in 

elal  destiny  it  also  left  with  him.     He  bad  fii-m\  the  |,'iiy  and 

\%  WMia,  In  whioh  the  p-iw-frful  nw  Iiorn  W  play  th-.^lr  [iHrt« ; 

d  hio-w^f  slooil  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  be  felt  more  bitterly 

r.  that  here  he  was  but  a  loolwr-aii.  and  had  no  part  at  IcA  Vi^ 

idiJ  game.     Prom  llii.'*  tiuif'  t  jealouH  iudignunV  1««.t  lA  «uJai<. 

Uioa  uiea  paiaeasioa  of  him  j  uid  p«tverU.  aotox  «ft&^i^S 
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erifjl/i  jfhrvfTt,  hut  private  oontentment.  and  his  feelings  tnwBnis  hla 
ftf.hi-r  ff'IlowH.  It  waft  clear  exiouirh  to  Bums  that  tie  had  Uilont 
frnoiitfh  t'»  ruiikf  a  fortune,  or  a  hundr^i  fi.»rTuxK^.  fould  he  bnt  have 
rifrlitijr  wilU-<i  thi-^  .  it  was  clear  al>o  thut  h«*  i»*ilM  scmiethiii^  far 
ti\il*Tfut ,  AinI  thfn;for(.>  <y>u]<l  not  make  <mv,  l'nliaivi>y  it  was  that  he 
lifvl  not  tlif  \M}Wt:r  to  r]unifitr  the  one  and  reject  the  of  Iter ,  but  must 
halt  ron'V«T  lN*tvrifn  two  oi»inion««.  two  ohject<3 ;  making  ham|M'reil 
fiflviiiiii'iiiciit  townnlH  either.  But  f¥>  in  it  witli  many  men  ;  ive  "  loni; 
ffir  till!  iii<-n  linnilJHc,  yet  would  fain  kci^>  the  ]trio(f ; '*  and  ho  stakid 
rliiilTi-riii^r  with  Fute  in  vexatious  altercation,  till  the  Ni^^ht  cume, 
and  our  fiiir  ih  over  1 

Tin-  Kiliiihiir^'h  Imim^Hl  of  that  period  were  in  general  more  noted 
fill-  I'li'iu'iiiviH  of  hifid  than  for  warmth  of  lutart ;  with  the  exception 
of  till*  inriNl  fild  liliirkliN'k.  whose  help  was  ttw  ineffectual,  acnrcely 
fiiii>  iiuunur  ilii'iii  .sisMiiH  Ui  have  ItK^kitl  at  Bums  with  auv  true  irvni- 

iiiiili\,  or  iimIi<«>«|  iiiiirh  otherwise  than  as  at  a  highly  curious  thing. 
\\  I  ho  f'.ii'iit.  iil'ui  Ii(^  is  treated  in  the  custrnnan'  faslilon  :  entertained 
III  lliiir  hiMivi,  mill  disniissiMl  :  ci'rtiiin  HKxlica  of  pudding?  and  pralso 
KM',  rmni  I  hill*  ti»  tiiiH*.  gladly  exchao^'d  for  the  fascination  of  his 
piiuii>iiii< ;  wliii-h  e\rlitii);c<-  <»»«.*<'  efTrctecl,  the  Imr^in  is  finished,  and 
eiii  It  |iitif\  »:iH"i  liis  s«'Vi'nil  way.  At  the  end  of  tliis  strange  seasoa, 
MiMii'i  fliHitiiily  Niniis  up  his  piins  and  losses,  and  meditate»4  on  tlio 

*l II'    liiiiiM'.      Ill  iimiipy  he  is  simiewhat  richer;  in  fame  and  tha 

u\\\\\\  III  lHi|i|iliii>m.  iniiiiitply  richer;  Imt  in  the  sulistanoe  of  it.  84 
|iiuit  III  i\  i-i  Nil* .  )NMiri>r.  for  his  hfart  is  now  maddened  still  mrjre 
\\\\\\   ihi>  ii-\i«i  III  HiiMi*  worlilly  Ambition;  and  tlin>Qgh  long  yean 

ihi'  ill  < «\iM   iiii'K  liim  witli  nnprotitablo  sufferings,  and  wetiken 

111  I  "III  Ill-ill  I. II  nil  iiiioiiiul  iiuliliT  aims. 

W  li.ii  Uiiiii  I  wn«i  ni«\t  to  i\xy  nr  avoid,  how  a  man  so  drcumstanced 
\M\  I  11. •«  I.I  i>iiuii>  hiiii-M'lf  lowanls  his  true  advantage,  might  at  this 
pfiiii  i>i  tint.'  1i>n  !•  U^Mi  n  ipirMtion  for  the  wistfst ;  and  it  was  a  qut»- 
H.'ii  »lii,  (i  )i.«  \«:i-«  I,. ft  nlt«u:t>ihiT  t«)  answi^r  for  himaplf ,  of  his 
I.  I'll. , I  ,'1  1 1  It  iMii^MiH  ii  had  \\M  struck  any  individual  to  turn  a 
ilio.i,  ill  .1.1   i!.i .    ,1  tini:i)  111  ttor.     Without  claiming  for  Bums  tlio 

I •'   isii.it  -.1.  uiix     we  must  say  that  his  Kxdso  and  Farm 

♦.  ■•».    .;....    II.. I     ,>  ,u  1,1  i;.s  n  very  unrcsi.«iinable  one ;  and  that  wu 

''     '  *  ■"■    '•  •  ^-^  •   •  ^« «»  n.'u.  t.»  Mi».»s::>>si  i>ne  di>cidod]y  bett<»r.     8amo 

■"  ''       '■*•■'    •  m.i.nn!    nu«  Ni\-in(lali/«Hl  at    his  ever  resolving  to 

»i.  J    *».■•    .1    ',,>.    \^,x^\  \\\y\\  ap^xin'ntly  lie  still  at  the  pool, 

'       '  ■•     •'    **'•  ^*  •«••>•  N»\.iultl  stir  thi»  i»*aiors,  and    then  heal 

"  ■•     !  ■■■    ■         ■   •'•     »»i*K;'\   ^.lr?^'u>i '      W|»  f««r  snch  counsel- 

*  ••   "  ■    ■•     '^^     j»n'.  »:jd  r..^t  c«Misider that  hapinnesB 

'^    ,'..M.«:*  '::«.■  !>\   w.H.t'p.j;  for  the  fulfilment  of 

\         ■•      *  \*    \     *      .♦  \\.\\    :v.  !*  c  !n;rrim  tlie  dreamer  must 

»'  *  -.N  ■ .  ,  wNv.t  .y.  iV..«  r.;ftnHiM'««i  and  aoand  senHB 

*• '  '^-^  V '  \    %x'  V*  Sm  <^^Hi^\d  1h»  ¥ras  standing ; 
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« 


action,  tltoneh  irilli  hope  of  rnrmnreBptendidpossltiUitlps.  Bnt^vm 
thran  tMadmitiei  vrirre not  rejected  in  liUseliemp  ;  hemi^ht  tinrcl.if 
h  chuified  thai  h«  had  any  frif^d.  to  riae  in  no  lung  f«r1o(l,  Into 
Kuoatliiag  even  like  opulonoe  and  Iciaurv  ;  while  a^n,  if  it  chancfd 
tint  hw  had  no  ffiead,  be  could  stiJl  live  in  »oiiurily  ;  and  for  the 
mt,  hs  "  did  not  intend  to  borrow  honor  from  uit  profession." 
W'r  think,  then,  that  his  plan  wm  hnnnt  snd  wbII  ;(Tii<MiIiit«i ;  oil 
turned  on  the  oxncution  of  it.  iJoubtloss  it  failed  ;  yet  not,  wn  be. 
liovo,  from  any  vice  inherent  in  itself.  Nay.  after  all,  it  was  no 
faitute  of  eitomal  means,  but  of  internal,  that  overtook  Buiiib. 
Ilia  WBB  no  Iwnkruptcy  of  the  parse,  but  of  the  soul ;  to  his  last 
liay  in!  oweil  no  man  anything. 

Mouiwblle  he  U'Kins  well,  with  two  good  and  wine  actions,  3m 
donation  ti>  his  mother,  mnnificent  from  a  man  whose  income  had. 
Utf  ly  het*n  seven  pounds  a  year,  was  worths  of  him,  and  a  I  mote 
than  worthy.  Oenoroua  also,  and  worthy  of  him,  was  his  treatmrat 
of  the  woman  wbone  life's  welfare  now  depended  on  his  pleaxuro.  A 
Iticndlj  obeerver  iiiight  luve  IiotkhI  sereae  daya  for  him :  his  mind 
M  on  tho  truo  rood  to  pesoo  with  Itself  :  what  ctearaeas  he  still 
wants  wilt  bt'  given  as  hu  proceeds ;  for  the  beat  teacher  of  dullea, 
thai  Btill  He  dim  lo  OS.  Is  the  Practice  of  tboHs  wo  kw  and  have  at 
luuid.  Had  tlie  "  patrons  of  genius,"  who  eonld  give  him  nothing, 
but  taken  nothing  from  him,  at  leaut  nothing  moi«  I — the  wouiidsol 
his  bf^rt  would  &VO  hoalid,  vulgar  amtdtion  would  have  dinl  away. 
Toil  and  F'runltty  would  have  been  welcome,  since  Virtue  dwelt 
"~"'h  tltnm,  ana  poetry  would  hnvo  Hhuwn  through  them  tM  of  old  ; 
'  'n  hnr  dear  Mhvreal  light,  which  was  his  own  by  t>irth-right.  he 
t  have  looked  down  ou  his  earthly  destiny,  and  all  its  olmtruc 
»t  with  patieiHM  only,  but  with  lov*.  , 

TNitronM  of   genius  would    not  hnve  it  bo..     Picturesque 

iTtit  fnahionable  danglers  after  literature,  and,  far 

if  convlval  Mwenosiw.  hovered  round  him  in  hta 

;  and  his  gooil  as  well  as  his  wmtk  qualities  Kecnicd  them  In- 

1  ovef  him.     He  was  llalterud  by  t  lelr  notice ;  aod  hi«  wsrm 

kl  twlura  made  it  hnpoeeible  for  htm  to  shako  them  ofl.  ami  hold 
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on  hifl  way  apart  from  tliem.  These  men,  as  we  believe,  wer* 
proximately  the  means  of  his  rain.  Not  that  they  meant  him  any  ill ; 
they  only  meant  themselves  a  little  good ;  if  he  suffered  harm,  let 
hinl  look  to  it !  But  they  wasted  his  precious  time  and  his  precious 
talent ;  they  disturbed  his  composure,  broke  down  his  returning 
habits  of  temperance  and  assiduous  contented  exertion.  Their  pam- 
pering was  baneful  to  hiui ;  their  cruelty,  which  soon  followed,  was 
equally  baneful.  The  old  grudge  against  Fortune's  inequality  awoke 
'vtith  new  bitterness  in  their  neighborhood,  and  Bums  had  no  retreat 
but  to  the  *'  liock  of  Independence,"  which  isbut  an  air-eastle,  after  all, 
that  looks  well  at  a  distance,  but  will  screen  no  one  from  real  wind 
and  wet.  Flushed  with  irregular  excitement,  exasperated  alternately 
by  contempt  of  others  and  contempt  of  himself.  Bums  was  no 
longer  regaining  his  peace  of  mind,  but  fast  losing  it  forever.  There 
was  a  hollowness  at  tlio  heart  of  his  life,  for  his  conscience  did  not 
now  approve  what  he  was  doing. 

Amid  the  vapors  of  unwise  enjoyment,  of  bootless  remorse,  and 
angry  dLscontent  with  Fate,  his  true  loadstar,  a  life  of  Poetry,  with 
Poverty,  nay,  with  Famine  if  it  must  be  so,  was  too  often  altogether 
hidden  from  his  eyes.  And  yet  he  sailed  a  sea,  where,  without  some 
such  guide,  there  was  no  right  steering.  Meteors  of  French  Politics 
rise  before  hiui,  but  these  were  not  his  stars.  An  accident  this,  which 
hast(>neil,  but  did  not  originate,  his  worst  distresses.  In  the  mad 
contentions  of  that  time,  he  comes  in  collision  with  certain  official 
Superiors  ;  is  wounded  by  them  ;  cnielly  lacerated,  we  should  say, 
could  a  dead  mechanical  implement,  in  any  case,  be  called  cruel :  and 
shrinks,  in  indignant  pain,  into  deeper  8(>lf -seclusion,  into  gloomier 
moo.iiness  than  ever.  His  life  has  now  lost  its  unity  :  it  is  a  life  of 
fragments  ;  le4  with  little  aim,  l)eyond  the  melancholy  one  of  secur- 
ing its  o^\^l  continuance — in  fits  of  wild  false  joy,  when  such  offered, 
and  of  black  despondency  when  they  passed  away.  His  character 
before  the  world  begins  to  suffer  :  calumny  is  busy  with  him  ;  for  a 
miserable  man  makes  more  enemies  than  friends.  Some  faults  he 
has  fallen  into,  and  a  thousand  misfortunes  ;  but  deep  criminality  is 
what  he  stands  accused  of,  and  they  that  are  not  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone  at  him  1  For  i»  ho  not  a  well-wisher  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, a  Jacobin,  and  therefore  in  that  one  act  guilty  of  all?  These 
accusations,  political  and  moral,  it  has  since  appeared,  were  false 
enough  ;  but  the  world  hesitated  little  to  credit  them.  Nay,  his  con- 
vivial MoBcenases  themselves  were  not  the  last  to  do  it.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  in  his  later  years,  the  Dumfries  Aristocracy  had 
partly  withdrawn  themselves  from  Burns,  as  from  a  tainted  person, 
no  longer  worthy  of  their  acquaintance.  That  painful  class,  sta- 
tioned, in  all  provincial  cities,  behind  the  outmost  breasrwork  of 
Gentility,  there  to  stand  siege  and  do  battle  against  the  intmsion  of 
Orocerdom  and  Grazierdom,  had  actually  seen  dishonor  in  the  society 
of  Bums,  Aod  branded  him  with  their  veto ;  bad,  aa  w«  Tolg^nV;  «a?s^ 
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I  him  1     We  lind  on«  rttesap;  In  this  work  of  Mr,   Iiockliart's, 
Mch  irill  not  ont  ur  our  tnouglils : 

*"  A  gentleman  of  thst  country,  whode  name  I  havt  nlrcBily  more 
"^n  Anrc  had  occssioo  in  refer  to,  hits  ofton  toM  me  that  he  \raa  snl- 
a  more  ^ev«d  than  when,  riding  into  DuniFrica  one  tinp  suntniKr 
Bitug  Htwut  ihLi  tiwo  to  atl(-nd  h  countr}'  ball,  he  saw  Bams  wslk- 
g  klune,  on  the  shady  ei&t  of  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  while 
)t  appotsite  side  was  gay  with  saecmaive  gronpH  of  pnitle'iieti  and 
dbes.  dU  dr«wn  tofethpr  for  the  festiTitiea  of  the  nig-ht.  not  one  of 
*>oin  appnired  wil^1D^-to  Tecog^iiee  him.  The  horseman  dismount^ , 
i  joLllM  Bume.  who,  on  Ids  proposing  to  croas  the  street,  said : 
■■/,  nay,  my  young  friend,  that's  all  over  now ;'  and  quoted,  after 
— —  — le  venes  of  Ijidy  Griuael  Uajllii^'e  pathetic  tiaUad  ; 
Hiibonnctptoodincefn'roirflDhii  brow. 


's  character  to  let  hli  feelings  oi 


rr>uni;'  [riuud  noinC  with  him,  enlcrtained  liim  vory  aereeuhly  lilT 
—  of  t!ie  hall  nrrived,- 

when  vif  ihUik  that  Bums  now  s]e«pii  "  where  Iilttei  iudlc- 
II  no  liiiigur  laonrate  Lis  hi^an,"*  iind  that  uioet  of  these  fair 
w  and  Iriulnl  jfnntlemea  already  lie  at  his  sldr.  where  the  brepM. 
1  uf  cBUtUity  is  uuit«  thrown  down  —who  would  not  glgh  over 
^ddn  aeluMDaiH  and  fuullnh  toys  that  divide  heart  from  Ikcurt,  and 
in  nnmerdtul  to  hiH  bro'iher  "i 

I  not  now  to  Iw  linpnl  ilinl  the  gi'idim  of  Ruma  would  ever 

^-    -JLlutily,  Dur  aLfomptish  au^thl  worthy  of  its  If.     Uiit  spirit 

M  Jarred  Ui  it^  melody  ;  not  thn  soft  brmlh  of  uuumi  feeling,  but 

EiinidB  hand  of  Fain,  waa  now  aweeiung  over  tho  strings.     Andfct 

4  hannnny  woa  in  him.  what  Uuimc  even  In  hia  ihseorils !     Uow 

wUd  tunM  h>d  a  charui  for  the  siutpleet  and  iho  wi«Mt :  aud  «U 

fait  and  kntw  tliat  here  riso  was  on"  uf  the  tlifU-d  !     "  Iflie  cn- 

_  an  tnn  at  midnight,  uftiir  all  the  inmuos  wore  in  bMl,  thv  news 

il«  atrlvaJ  eirtulaicd  frrnu  Ihc  cellar  to  the  gnrrt't ;  and  on-  ten 

~ —  had  «la|«ed.  the  landlord  and  alt  his  guests  were  ■aaein- 

Some  brief,  pure  moments  of  poetic  lifo  were  yet  appuint^d 

1.  in  the  conipo^tion  of  his  Son|^.     We  can  nnderstund  how  ha 

'    Ll  thl9  employincul,  and  Iww,  t(ni,  he  avtiimel  OJ,  «i\  ii»\ifcT 

f iW*tfi*  iJKttsi'aia  ecr  <i/fiT<a«flMwtr«  iMfluH.— 0*m'»  ErMwfr- 
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reward  for  it  but  what  the  labor  itself  brought  him.  For  the  soul  of 
Bums,  though  scathed  and  marred,  was  yet  living  in  its  full  moral 
strength,  though  sharply  conscious  of  its  errors  and  abtaement :  and 
here,  in  his  destitution  and  degradation,  was  one  act  of  seeming 
nobleness  and  self  devotedness  left  even  for  him  to  perform.  He  felt, 
too,  that  with  all  the  "  thoughless  follies  "  that  had  **  laid  him  low," 
the  world  was  unjust  and  cruel  to  him  ;  and  he  silently  appealed  to 
another  and  calmer  time.  Not  as  a  hired  soldier,  but  as  a  patriot, 
would  he  strive  for  the  glory  of  his  country ;  so  he  csfit  from  him  the 
poor  sixpence  a-day,  and  served  zealously  as  a  volunteer.  Let  ua  not 
grudge  him  this  last  luxury  of  his  existence ;  let  him  not  have  ap- 
peal^ to  us  in  vain  1  The  money  was  not  nocessaty  to  him ;  no 
struggled  through  without  it ;  long  since,  these  ^^uineas  would  have 
been  gone,  and  now  the  high-mindedness  of  refusmg  them  will  plead 
for  him  in  all  hearts  for  ever. 

We  are  here  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  Bums's  life  ;  for  matters  had 
now  token  such  a  shape  with  him  as  could  not  long  continue.  If  im- 
provement was  not  to  \w  looked  for,  Nature  could  only  for  a  limited 
time  maintain  this  dark  and  maddening  warfare  agidnst  the  world 
and  itself.  We  are  not  medically  informed  whether  anv  continuance 
of  years  was,  at  this  period,  probable  for  Bums  ;  whetuer  his  death 
is  to  be  looked  on  as  in  »ome  sense  an  accidental  event,  or  only  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  long  series  of  events  that  had  preceded. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  the  likelier  opinion,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
a  certain  one.  At  all  events,  as  we  have  said,  gome  change  ooold  not 
be  very  distant.  Three  gat<«  of  deliverance,  it  seems  to  ns,  were 
open  for  Burns:  clear  poetical  activity,  madness,  or  death.  The 
first,  with  longer  life,  was  still  possible,  though  not  probable;  for 
physical  causes  were  beginning  to  be  concerned  in  it :  and  yet  Bums 
nad  an  iron  resolution  :  could  tic  but  have  seen  and  felt  that  not  only 
his  highest  glory,  but  his  first  duty,  and  the  trae  medicine  for  all  his 
woes,  lay  here.  The  second  was  still  less  probable  ;  for  his  mind  was 
ever  among  the  clean^t  and  firmest.  So  the  milder  third  gate  was 
opened  for  him  :  and  he  passed,  not  softly,  yet  speedily,  mto  that 
still  country  where  the  hail-storms  and  fire-showers  do  not  reacht 
and  the  heaviest-laden  wayfarer  at  length  lays  down  his  load  ! 

Contemplating  this  sad  end  of  Bums,  and  how  he  sank  unaided  by 
any  real  help,  uncheered  by  any  wise  svmpathy,  generous  minds  have 
sometimes  figured  to  themselves,  with  a  reproachful  sorrow,  tliat 
much  might  nave  been  done  for  him  ;  that  by  counsel,  true  affection, 
and  friendly  ministrations,  he  might  have  been  saved  to  himself  and 
the  world.  We  quc^stion  whether  there  is  not  more  tenderness  of 
heart  than  soundness  of  judgment  in  these  suggestions.  It  seems 
dubious  to  us  whether  the  richest,  wisest,  most  benevolent  individual, 
could  have  lent  Bums  any  effectual  help.  Counsel,  which  seldom 
profits  any  one,  he  did  not  need  ;  in  his  understanding,  he  knew  the 
j-:{^ht  tnm  the  wnog,  as  well  perhaps  as  any  mm  «^«t  ^i!A\  \ki\i&a 
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1  wbioh  would  have  Bvallni  him  Ilea  not  ea  much  in  tlie 

m  in  iha  heart,  where  oo  nrfrumcnt  or  expostoUtlMi  could  have 

mmtiifti  macb  lo  implant  It.     As  to  rnonp;  ogoiD,  we  do  not  reallv  ho- 

liirvT^  thai  this  waa  hii  essentl&l  wont ;  or  well  gee  bow  anr  private 

tiian  rould,  even  preaujipoalng  Bums's  consent,  Lave  bestow^  ua  htm 

an  ind»rpf>ndont  fortune,   with  much  prospMt  of  dpcisive  advantnge. 

''  !fl  a  mortlfTlng  truth,  that  two  men  in  any  rank  of  socielv  could 

rdlv  be  found  virtuous  enough  to  give  monev,  and  to  take  it,  as  a 

_    M17  gift,  without  injoiy  to  the  moral  entlr^iens  of  one  or  both. 

It  BO  Mands  the  fact :  (rieudalup,   in  the  old  heroic  fiense  of  that 

n,  nu  longer  exists,  except  in  the  caees  of  kindred  or  other  legpal 

nitj'  :  tl  is  in  reAllt;  no  tonjo^er  expected,  or  recognized  aa  a  virtue 

_Otig  mm.     A  cloec  observer  of  manners  has  proDounccd  "  I*atmn- 

p,"  lint  In,  pecttnlnry  or  other  economic  furthemnce,  to  be  "  twice 

"     '  "  euraing  him  that  gives  and   him  that  tukes  )    And  thus,  In 

M  outward  mattera  also,  it  has  becime  the  role,  aa  in  reRurd 

bwtud  it  alwa^  was  and  must  be  the  rule,  that  no  one  shall  look 

BfTaetual  help  to  another  ;  but  that  each  Bhatl  rest  contented  with 

kt  help  lie  caa  afford  hlnuclf.     t^ucfa,  wp  BB7.  is  the  principle  of 

a  BoDOT  :  naturally  enough  growing  out  of  that  nentiment  of 

le  which  we  Inculcate  and  enconiage  as  the  basis  of  our  whole 

U  morality.     Manr  a  po«t  has  be«n  ponror  than  Bums ;  but  no 

b  WM  STer  prouder :  and  we  mar  qunstion  whether,  without  cinat 

■Mntions,  even  a  penalon  from  Rovalty  would  not  have  galled  and 

■amhciwil,  more  than  aetnallv  aHalBtM  him. 

lew,  therefore,  are  we  diH{inaed  to  join  with  another  class  of 

8  admirers,  who  accuse  the  hi|;her  ranlts  amonj^us  of  liavitig 

I  Bums  by  their  selfish  neglect  of   him.      We  have  already 

.  oar  doubts  wliether  direct  pecuniary  help,  had  it  been  offered, 

inld  hare  bwn  accnpted,  ot  wiuld  have  proved  very  effeciuiil.     Vfa 

fin  readily  admit,  hjowever,  that  much  was  to  be  dene  for  Bums ; 

B  many  a  poisoned  arrow  might  have  been  warded  from  hisboeom  : 

MJ  an  entanglement  in  hia  path  cut  asunder  by  the  hand  of  the 

'erf  at :  and  Hght  and  heat  shed  on  him  from  high  places  would  hsve 

_l«  Us  humhls  atrooBphero  moro  gonial,  and  the  sofiwit  heart  then 

.Mhing  might  have  live<l  and  dira  witli  some  fewer  pangs.     Nay. 

MIi*ll  (rrant  fnrther — atid  for  Bums  It  is  granting  much^-lhat  wilh 

Ua  Jiride,  he  would  have  thanked,  even  with  einggentted  gnili. 

^  any  one  who  had  cordially  befriended  him  :  patnmage,  nnlees 

coca  enrtiad.  nnedod  not  ta  hare  been  twice  so.     At  all  events,  the 

[itMir  promntinn  lie  detdred  in  his  calling  might  have  been  granted  :  it 

wait  (lis  own  scheme,  therefore  Uhelter  than  aoy  other  10  lie  of  aer- 

vir*.     All  (his  It  might  hare  iweji  a  Injury — nay.  it  was  a  duty — for 

<iar  n->bmtT  to  have  done.     No  part  of  all  this,  however,  did  any  of 

ihnm  do :  or  apMrenily  attempt,  or  wis  1  to  do  ;  bo  mucti  \»  RTWrtxA 

Bgalnsl  them.     Sat  irbal,  then,  is  the'  amiHint  ot  tlieir  b\B.me1    Sna- 

jjj-  liiMi  iber  wvre  mm  ot  the  wtjrld,  and  walked  by  tbe  ftimdV^KK  «A 
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Bucli  men ;  that  they  treated  Bams  aa  other  nobles  and  other  com* 
inoners  had  done  other  poets — as  the  English  did  Shakspeare,  as 
King  Charles  and  his  cavaliers  did  Butler,  as  Bang  Philip  and  his 
grandees  did  Cervantes.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  ?  or  shall 
wo  cut  down  our  thorns  for  yielding  only  a  fence,  and  haws  ?  How, 
indeed,  could  the  "nobility  and  gentry  of  his  native  land"  hold  out 
any  ?.?lp  to  this  "Scottish  Bard,  proud  of  his  name  and  country?" 
Were  the  nobility  and  gentry  so  much  as  able  rightly  to  help  them- 
selves ?  Had  they  not  their  game  to  preserve,  their  borough  interests 
to  strengthen^-dinners,  therefore,  of  various  kinds  to  eat  and  give-T 
Were  their  means  more  than  adequate  to  all  this  business,  or  less 
than  adequate  ?  Lees  than  adequate  in  general :  few  of  them  in  real- 
ity were  richer  than  Burns ;  many  of  them  were  poorer,  for  some- 
times they  had  to  wring  their  supplies,  as  with  thumbscrews,  from 
the  hard  hand,  and.  in  their  need  of  g^uineas.  to  forget  their  duty  of 
mercy,  which  Burns  was  never  reduced  to  do.  Let  us  pity  and  for- 
give them.  The  game  they  preserved  and  shot,  the^inners  they  ate 
and  gave,  the  borough  interests  they  strengthened,  the  Utile  Babylons 
they  severally  builded  by  the  glory  of  their  might,  are  all  melted  or 
melting  back  into  the  primeval  Cliaos,  as  man's  merely  selfish  en- 
deavors are  fated  to  do  :  and  here  was  an  action  extending,  in  virtue 
of  its  worldly  influence,  we  may  say,  through  all  time  ;  in  virtue  of 
its  moral  nature,  beyond  all  time,  being  immortal  as  the  Spirit  of 
Goodness  itself ;  this  action  was  offered  them  to  do,  and  light  was 
not  given  them  to  do  it.  I-«et  us  pity  and  forgive  them.  But,  better 
than  ])ity,  let  us  go  and  do  oihcricise.  Human  suffering  did  not  end 
with  the  life  df  Bums  ;  neither  was  the  solemn  mandate,  "  Love  one 
another,  bear  one  another's  burdens,"  given  to  the  rich  only,  but  to 
all  men.  True,  we  shall  find  no  Burns  to  relieve,  t »  assuage  by  our 
aid  or  our  pity  :  but  celestial  nature 4,  groaning  under  th^  fardels  of 
a  weary  life,  we  shall  still  find  :  and  that  wretchedness  which  Fate 
ha.s  rendered  voiccUfm  and  tuncUaui  is  not  the  least  wretched,  but  the 
most. 

Still  we  do  not  think  that  the  blame  of  Bums's  failure  lies  chiefly 
with  the  world.  The  world,  it  setMus  to  us,  treattnl  him  with  more, 
nither  than  with  less,  khidnt'ss  than  it  usual Iv  shows  to  such  men. 
It  has  ever,  we  fear,  shown  but  small  favor  to  its  Teachers ;  hunger 
and  nakedness,  ]>erils  and  reviling,  the  prison,  the  cross,  the  pcMSon- 
chalice,  hav*',  in  most  tim<*s  and  countries.  bi»en  the  market-place  it 
has  offered  for  Wisdom,  th*»  welcome  with  which  it  has  greeted  those 
who  have  come  to  enlighten  and  purify  it.  Homer  and  Socrates  and 
the  Christian  Apostles  belong  to  old  days ;  but  the  world's  Martyr- 
ology  was  not  conipltrted  with  these.  Roger  Bac<m  and  Galileo  lan- 
guish in  priestly  dungeons,  Taaso  pines  in  the  cell  of  a  mad-house, 
Camoens  dies  begging  on  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  So  neglected,  so 
"  pers(.>cuted  they  the  Prophets,"  not  in  Judea  only,  but  in  all  plsees 
wnere  men  have  been.    We  reckon  that  every  poet  of  Boms's  ofdec 
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U  proporliua  of  the  world's  imoducaa  ;  anil  that  tlie  blame  of 

b&Iloiv,  as  vre  have  said,  U«  not  cliiefl}'  with  the  world. 

nliere,  then,  do«  It  lie!    Wo  are  forced  toBuswer:  With  him- 

_t;  It  ia  Uis  inward,  cot  Lis  outward  misfortunes,  tlutl  bring'  liim  to 

e  dual,     Svldom.  Indeed,  is  It  otherwise ;  seldom  ia  &  life  mnrajly 

:Jt«d  but  the  gtaod  cause  litw  in  some  internal  mnl-HmiDgdiiieiit, 

t  Ifst  at  good  fortune  than  of  good  i^idsncp.      Nature 

lO  creature  without  impluitliig  in  it  the  strength  needful 

^  iiB  BrUon  and  darmtion  ;  least  of  all  does  she  so  nealei^t  lier  tnos- 

ie<^  and  darling,  the  poetic  soul.     Neither  eon  wc  oelieve  that  Lt 

1  th*  pi>w(>r  of  uM.v  pxtemal  circiunalnnu'e  utterly  to  rain  the 

3  of  ft  man  ;  nay,  if  proper  wisdom  be  gimn  tiim,  even  so  much 

■lomirrot  its  caseutial  health  and  beaucjr.     The  sternest  snm-total 

n  wutldlj  mlsfurtoiMa  b  Death  ;  nothing  more  ^<t7^  lie  in  tlw  cnp 

-imaii  woe  :  jet  manjr  iui>n.   in  all  ngi-a,  have  Itiomphed  otbt 

I,  aad  led  It  captive.  conTcrtin^  its  ph.vsiral  viclory  into  a  monl 

_T  for  iheiiiwlvea,  into  a  seal  and  liumortnl  coBBeecalion  for  nil 

tunlr  post  life  had  achieved.     Wlint  has  Ix-un  done  mav  be  done 

i;  naj,  it  is  but  the  degree  and  nut  the  kind  of  surTi  hertiism 

t  dUIun  In  dilTerent  iieimouii ;   fur  ivltliotit  some  portion  of  this 

I  of  bolBterous  daring,  but  of  sik'nt  fearleeaneas,  of  Sclf- 


I,  in  ail  its  forms,  t 
_..jBd  U>  be  good. 
K»  ba»»  ftlrendF  staled  the 


t  time,  lias  ever 


r  of  Bums,  ftnd  mounted  over  ft 

It  wax  ttie  want  of  unity  In  his  purposes,  of 

_iti-ncj'  in  his  aims ;  the  hapless  attempt  to  mingle  in  friendly 

a  the  eoinmun  epirit  of  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  whlcn 

far  diiferetit  and  altngither  Irreconellable  nature.     Burnt  was 

g  wholly,  and  Bums  could  bo  notliing ;  no  man  formed  as  ha 

D  ho  anything  by  halvea.     The  heart,  not  of  a  mere  hot- 

^i  populikr  vene- monger,  or  poetical  Btttiturateur,   hut  o(  a 

JB  FtMt  and  Singer,  worthy  of  the  old  relioioiis  lieroie  times,  had 

B  Eiren  him  :  and  lut  fell  in  an  age,  not  ot  hero  sm  and  religion, 

k  M  akepticJam.  seUtslmBss,  and  trivialitv,  when  true  Nolileues* 

1  Utllf  understood,  and  its  place  supplied  by  ii  hollow,  dinnocinl, 

'"^Mlier  twrron  and  unfruUf ul  prindple  of  Pride.     The  luflneiiifes 

.  Uit  age,  his  open,  kind,  suscwpUble  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  his 

Uy  nnluward  situation,  mode  it  more  tlum  usniJly  difficult  for 

)  U  top^  or  resist:  the  brtlcr  spirit  (liat  was  within  lilm  otdt 

nly  demanded  its  rights,  its  supremocy  ;  he  spent  Lib  lite  ■»  en- 

IVOliag  to  reconcile  tUeDC  two,  and  lost  It,  av  he  maitt  have  lost  it, 

"^Ut  reoondling  them  here, 

m  was  born  {Nur ;  and  bom  also  to  continue  ])oor,  for  he  would 
I  ta  M  MLbtwIm  i  ihia  U  luul  beau  weU  taaiA.  iHft  hM(« 


I 
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onoe  for  all  admitted  and  considered  as  finally  settled.  He  was  poor, 
truly  ;  bat  hundreds  even  of  his  own  class  and  order  of  minds  have 
been  poorer,  yet  have  suffered  nothing  deadly  from  it :  nay,  his  own 
father  had  a  far  sorer  battle  with  ungrateful  destiny  than  his  was ; 
and  he  did  not  yield  to  it,  but  died  courageously  warring,  and  to  aU 
moral  intents  prevailing,  against  it.  True,  Bums  had  little  means, 
had  even  little  time  for  poetry,  his  only  real  pursuit  and  vocation ; 
but  so  much  the  more  precious  was  wliat  little  he  had.  In  all  these 
external  respects  his  case  was  hard,  but  very  far  from  the  hardest. 
Poverty,  incessant  drudgery,  and  much  worse  evils,  it  has  often  beeb 
the  lot  of  poets  and  wise  men  to  str.ve  with,  and  dieir  glory  to  con- 
quer. Locke  was  I  anished  as  a  traitor,  and  wrote  his  JuMay  on  ihe 
Human  UnderHanding  sheltering  himself  in  a  Dutch  garret.  Was 
Milton  rich,  or  at  his  ease,  when  he  composed  Paradise  Lostf  Not 
only  low,  but  fallen  from  a  height ;  not  only  poor,  but  impoverished ; 
in  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round,  he  sang  ni?  immor- 
tal song,  and  found  fit  audience,  though  few.  Did  not  Cervkntes 
•finish  his  work  a  maimed  soldier  and  in  prison  ?  Nay,  was  not  the 
Araueana,  which  Spain  acknowledges  as  its  Epic,  written  without 
even  the  aid  of  paper— on  scraps  of  leather,  as  the  stout  fighter  and 
voyager  snatched  any  moment  from  that  wild  warfare  ? 

And  what  then  had  these  men  wliich  Bums  wantcni?  Two  things, 
both  which,  it  seems  to  us,  arc  indispensable  for  such  men.  They 
had  a  true,  religious  principle  of  morals  ;  and  a  single  not  a  double 
aim  in  their  activity.  They  were  not  self-seekers  and  self- worship- 
pers ;  but  seekers  and  worshippers  of  something  far  better  than  Self. 
Not  personal  enjoyment  was  their  object ;  but  a  high,  heroic  idea  of 
Religion,  of  Patriotism,  of  heavenly  Wisdom,  in  one  or  tlie  other 
form,  ever  hovered  before  them  ;  in  which  cause,  they  neither  shrunk 
from  suifering,  nor  called  on  the  earth  to  witness  it  as  something  won- 
derful ;  hut  ])atiently  endured,  counting  it  blessedness  enough  so  to 
spend  and  be  spent.  Thus  the  **^lden  calf  of  Self-love,"  however 
curiously  carved,  was  not  their  Deity ;  but  the  Invisible  Goodness, 
which  alone  is  man's  reasonable  service.  This  feeling  was  as  a  celes- 
tial fountain,  whose  streams  refreshed  into  gladness  and  beauty  all  the 
provinces  of  their  otherwise  too  desolate  existence.  In  a  word,  they 
wiliod  one  thing,  to  which  all  other  things  were  subordinated  and 
made  subservient :  and  therefore  they  accomplished  it.  The  wedge 
will  rend  rocks  ;  but  its  edge  must  be  sharp  and  single  ;  if  it  be  doa- 
ble, the  we<ige  is  bruised  in  pieces  and  will  rend  nothing. 

Part  of  this  superiority  these  men  owed  to  their  age  ;  in  which 
heroism  and  devotedness  were  still  practised,  or  at  least  not  yet  dis- 
Ix^lieved  in  ;  but  much  of  it  likewise  they  owed  to  themselves.  With 
Burns  again  it  was  different.  Ills  morality,  in  most  of  its  practktl 
points,  is  that  of  a  mere  worldly  man ;  enjoyment,  in  a  finer  or « 
coarser  shape,  is  the  only  thing  he  longs  and  strives  for.  A  noble  in- 
ftioct  sometimes  raises  him  above  this  ;  but  an  instinct  only,  mollme^ 


lag  onlj  for  mo: 
I  fr&iQ  his  days  w 
k^ivw  and  Old  Ug] 
^^Hg  ol»ateI«  in  ih 
^^^Kubllng  ftdoniti 
^^H»  Uvea  In.  duko 
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ol»ateI«  in  tb(^  iuiDd«  of  nicn.  Uis  iKart.  iudmd.  is  alive  with  k 
ibllnf  ftdonition,  bat  there  is  n«  teiuplu  in  hut  uudoTatAnding. 
Uvea  In.  darkiuns  and  in  the  shnduw  of  doubt.  ILs  reli^ou,  at 
is  UI  aniioua  wish ;  like  tlial  i>r  Italielais.  "Hgrt-iit  Pcriiape," 
loved  Poetry  warmly,  Mid  in  Iiih  heart ;  could  lie  buthaToloved 
it  pitnJy,  and  with  hta  whole  undivided  hnut,  it  liod  boen  well.  For 
Poetry,  as  Bums  could  liave  follawi>d  it,  is  but  another  form  of  WiB- 
dma.  of  BeligioD  ;  is  itself  WiMlom  and  Heliglon.  Bat  this  alt»  wa« 
gaoled  him.  Hia  poetry  is  a  atray,  Togront  gleam,  which  will  not  be 
Ktingoished  wlthta  him.  yet  risos  not  to  be  the  true  lij^litof  bis  path, 
^b  ia  ott«n  a  wilddre  that  misteadB  him.  It  was  not  neceeaury  foi 
^■rna  to  be  ridi.  to  bo  or  to  stwm  ''  indupi^ndent :"  but  it  uaa  neota- 
^mr  for  him  to  be  at  cino  with  his  own  hi^rt ;  to  place  what  waB 
^Murt  In  his  nature,  highlit  also  in  hia  life ;  "  to  aeek  within  him- 
^P  for  Uutt  consisteDcy  and  eequance  wbicli  ottemal  events  would 
^k  filW  nf  uM  him. "  Ht>  was  Iiorn  a  pout  i  txwtry  was  the  celeetial 
^bioni  of  hla  being,  and  should  have  been  the  soul  of  hia  whole  eo- 
^Kvora.  Lifted  into  that  srreni)  elber,  whilber  he  had  winfii  given 
^b  to  muuat,  he  would  have  needed  no  other  elevation  ;  Poverty, 
HUnet,  Vid  all  evil,  save  the  desecrutiou  of  himself  and  his  Art. 
^^K  ft  small  matti^r  to  him  :  Ih?  pride  aud  the  piuuiuns  of  the  world 
^^  far  bennttli  hia  feci :  and  he  looked  down  alike  on  noble  and  slave, 
Hhtrttice  and  bcKgar,  and  nil  that  wore  the  stamp  of  man,  withclear 
^^^altlon,  with  brotherly  offtyrtioa.  with  sympathy,  with  pity.  Na]r, 
^■qOfHtioa  whether  for  his  caltare  as  a  Poet,  poverty,  and  muchsut- 
^Hng  tor  a  season,  were  not  aljsotutfly  advautagL'OUH.  Oreat  men,  in 
HKlng  bock  over  their  livra,  have  tMtilied  to  that  effect.  "  I  would 
H|  for  miLch."  saya  Jean  Paul,  "  that  I  had  been  bom  rieher."  And 
^B  Pavl'fl  birth  wae  poor  enough  ;  for  in  another  place  he  adds : 
^Blw  ptisuDer'B  allowance  is  bread  and  water ;  and  1  had  often  only 
^■latwr."  Bat  the  gold  that  is  reftnod  iu  tbe  hottest  furnace  eunias 
^k  the  panst  :  or,  na  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  "  the  canary  bird  i 
^■p  sweeter  the  longer  it  has  been  trained  in  a  darkenM  cage," 
^K  aan  l>ke  Burnu  might  have  dlvldMlhia  hours  Iwtweva  poetiy 
^H  TMttons  Itiduntrt- ;  iiidiiHtry  which  all  trae-fet'liog  aauutions,  nj^, 
^Wcribw.  and  wliicli  has  a  lieauty,  for  that  cause,  beyond  the  pomp 
■fUmnea;  but  to  divide  hb  bouts  betwoim  txiCtry  and  rich  iui>na 
^huoeu,  was  an  ill-starrMl  and  inannpicious  attemnl.  Dow  could  he 
Hjn  Mse  at  anch  banqueteH  What  liad  he  Ui  do  tlu^n),  mingling  his 
^bic  with  the  coarse  roar  of  altogether  earthly  voices,  and  brighiMi- 
^E^«  tbld  mnnkc  of  inloxicalion  with  lirt<  lent  him  from  heaveti  T 
Mm  It  Ua  aim  \otnjog  life?  To-ninrmw  hi-muutgo  drudge  asau 
HiBlMauii  t  \Ve  wondr-r  not  that  Bums  beeouie  moody,  indigiuml, 
■■KIttaMi  an  offender  agaiuet  certain  mica  of  society ;  but  rathai 
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that  he  did  not  grow  utterly  frantic,  and  run  a-muck  against  them  alL 
How  oould  a  man,  so  falsely  placed,  by  his  own  or  others'  faalt,  ever 
know  contentment  or  peaceable  diligence  for  an  hour?  What  he  did, 
under  such  perverse  guidance,  and  what  he  forbore  to  do,  alike  fill  us 
with  astonishment  at  the  natural  strength  and  worth  of  his  character. 

Doubtless  tliere  was  a  remedy  for  this  perverseness :  but  not  in 
bthers,  only  in  himself ;  least  of  all  in  simple  increase  of  wealth  and 
worLsly  "respectability."  We  hope  we  have  now  heard  enough 
about  the  efficacy  of  wealth  for  poetry,  and  to  make  poets  happy. 
Nay,  have  we  not  seen  another  instance  of  it  in  these  very  days  ? 
Byron,  a  man  of  endouinent  considerably  less  ethereal  than  tliat  of 
Bums,  is  bom  in  the  rank  not  of  a  Scottish  ploughman,  but  of  an 
English  peer  :  the  highest  worldly  honors,  the  fairest  worldly  career, 
are  his  by  inheritance  :  the  richest  harvest  of  fame  he  soon  reaps,  in 
another  province,  by  his  own  hand.  And  what  does  all  this  avail 
him?  Is  he  happy,  is  he  good,  is  he  true?  Alas,  he  has  a  poet's 
soul,  and  strives  towards  tlie  Infinite  and  the  Etemal ;  and  soon  feels 
that  all  this  is  but  mounting  to  the  house-top  to  reach  the  stars  I  Like 
Bums,  he  is  only  a  proud  man  :  might  like  him  have  '*  purchased  a 
pocket-copy  of  Milton  to  study  the  character  of  Satan ; "  for  Satan 
also  is  Byron's  grand  exemplar,  the  hero  of  his  poetry  and  the  model 
apparently  of  his  conduct.  As  in  Bums's  case,  too,  the  celestial  ele- 
ment  will  not  mingle  with  the  clay  of  earth  :  both  poet  and  man  of 
the  world  he  must  not  be  ;  vulgar  Ambition  will  not  live  kindly  with 
poetic  Adoration  ;  ho  eaiiHift  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Byron,  like 
Bums,  Ls  not  happy  ;  nay,  he  is  the  most  wretched  of  all  men.  His 
life  is  falsely  arranged  :  the  fire  that  is  in  him  is  not  a  strong,  still, 
central  fire,  warming  into  l>eauty  the  products  of  a  world  ;  but  it  is 
the  mad  fire  of  a  volcano  ;  and  now— «we  look  sadly  into  the  ashes  of 
a  crater,  which  en?  long  will  fill  itself  with  snow  I 

Byron  and  Bums  were  sent  forth  as  missionaries  to  their  genera- 
tion, to  teach  it  a  lii£:her  doctrine,  a  purer  truth  :  they  had  amessage 
to  deliver,  which  left  them  no  rest  till  it  was  accomplished  ;  in  dim 
throes  of  pain,  this  divine  Ix^hest  lay  smouldering  within  them  ;  for 
they  knew  not  what  it  meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysterious  anticipa- 
tion, and  they  Imd  to  die  without  arti  -ulatelv  uttering  it.  They  are 
In  the  ftanip  of  the  Unconverted.  Yet  not  as  liigh  messengers  of  ricor- 
Dus  though  benignant  truth,  but  as  soft  flattering  singers,  and  in 
pleasant  fellou-ship,  will  they  live  there ;  they  are  first  adulated,  then 
persecuttnl  ;  they  accomplish  little  for  others  ;  they  find  no  peace  for 
themselvt»9,  but  only  death  and  the  i>eace  of  the  grave.  We  confess, 
it  is  not  without  a  certain  mournful  awe  that  we  view  thcfa'e  of  these 
noble  S4<iuls,  so  richly  gifte<l,  yet  ruined  to  so  little  purpose  with  all 
their  gifts.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  a  stern  monil  taught  in  this  piooe 
of  history — ticice  told  us  in  our  own  time !  Surt^ly  to  men  of  I'ke 
genius,  if  there  be  any  such,  it  carries  with  it  a  lesson  of  deep  impres- 
sive significance.     Surely  it  would  become  such  a  man,  furnished  for 


i>)Aghe»tnt  all  enFerprisea,  tliRt  of  being  the  Poot  of  h)e  Agv.  In 

Hider  well  what  il  in  that  he  iit(tnti|it8.  nnd  in  vhnt  spirit  he  M- 

Hm  it.     For  the  wards  lit  Millnn  an*  true  in  all  tliDfe.  anil  wen- 

_r  trerer   thirn  in  this:  "  Ito  who  would  write  hproic    pwms 

It  hmJcf  hii  whole  lifo  n  lieroi^  pftetn." 

~  nt  SI)  make  his  life,  then  let  him  hasUm  froni  tliis 
Jftin :  for  neither  Its  lufl.v  gloriw  tuir  iu  ftorf iil  perils  are  for  liiiii. 
I^  lijm  dwinillp  inio  h  nnxlinh  ballulmonger ;  let  him  woishlpand 
l»«doK  the  idols  of  the  lime,  and  the  liml^  will  not  fall  to  rewRnl 
lilm — if.  inilmtl.  he  can  noduro  to  liv^  in  that  capacity  ]  HjroD  and 
Bufnn  could  not  live  as  idol-prieat».  bat  the  fire  of  their  own  hf^irlB 
nimod  them  ;  and  liett*r  it  was  lor  them  tliat  they  rould  not. 
not  in  the  favor  of  the  great  or  of  tlie  small,  but  In  a  life  of 
d  in  tlie  inexpugnable  citadel  of  hiH  own  soul,  that  a  B}-ron's 
is'b  strength  muHt  lie.  Let  the  ^reat  stand  aloof  froni  him, 
n  Low  to  reverence  him.  Deautifal  is  the  union  of  wutUh 
Il  favor  and  funheraoco  for  liteiaturo,  like  the  costliest  fl 

g  the  loTlie«t  amaranth.  Yet  let  not  the  relstlon  be  m 
rue  poet  is  not  onn  whom  they  ran  hire  by  money  or  tlat- 
a  be  a  minister  of  iheir  pleaaare?',  their  writer  of  occasional  ver- 
I;  Ibelr  purveyor  nf  table- wit ;  he  cannot  be  their  menial,  he  cannot 
1  be  tbnr  partisan.  At  the  peril  of  both  parties,  let  no  such 
n  be  attemjjteil !  Will  n  Coiirser*jf  the  Son  work  softly  in  the 
ray-horse  Y  Hi^  hoofs  are  of  &  re.  and  his  path  ia 
b  the  heavens,  bringioff  light  to  »ll  lands  ;  will  he  lumber  on 
Igliwayti.  dragginj;  ale  for  earthly  nppeliles,  from  door  todoorT 
~a  most  stop  nliort  in  these  conaldemtions,  which  would  lead 
_..and]«H  lenzihs.  Wr  had  sotnethlng;  to  Ray  on  the  pabtlo 
.  >1  cbaractor  of  Bnrns  :  but  tUa  akn  we  must  forl>eDr.  We  are 
frfeMU  n<fpardi»K  hitn  ■«  guilty   liefore  the  world,  as  guiltier  than 

■■ ^  :  nay,  from  doubliug  that  he  is  less  guilty  than  oneot  t<iB 

Trletl  at  a  tribunal  for  more  rigid  than  that  wliere  thvPUb- 
1  civic  repoiaiioiw  «tr  pronounced,  lie  baa  seemed  to 
n  llinre  Ims  worthy  of  blame  than  o(  pity  and  wonder.  But 
jT world  ia  habitually  unjust  in  its  judgments  of  such  men  ;  unjust 
Buiy  grimnds.  ot  which  this  one  may  be  stated  aH  (he  Hubntance  : 
^ddoi,  like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead  statutes  ;  and  not  positively 
f  lM^e;atl<reIy  ;  lesH  on  what  ia  done  right  than  on  what  la  or  is  not 
H  wrnnj;.  N.t  the  few  inches  of  reflection  from  the  niatheinBtlcvl 
Hi,  whiui  atB  w  eusUy  measured,  but  the  rnfi'o  of  these  to  the 
la  dUiueter.  constitutes  the  real  alierration.  This  orbit  may  bn  a 
?■,  Itsdienu-ter  the  breadth  of  the  solar  system  :  oritmaylwa 
t  hlppodmme  ;  nay.  tlie  circle  of  the  ginhorse,  its  diameter  a  Bcoru 
-11  f*>pi  or  pac«i.  But  the  inches  of  detlcction  only  are  measured  :  and 
'•■  '1  aHtumed  thai  llio  dlameterof  the  g^nhorso  and  that  of  the  planet 
"ill  yield  the  same  ratio  when  cntupareil  with  them.  Here  Ilea  th» 
nufcnl  iBBBjrs  blind,  otod  ««deiiin»thiti  at  BumieH,  &«Uu,  Iteg^ 
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aeaoB,  which  one  never  listens  to  with  approvmL  Granted » the  ship 
oonies  into  harbor  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged ;  and  the  pilot  is 
therefore  blameworthy  ;  for  he  has  not  been  all- wise  and  all-power- 
ful ;  but  to  know  how  blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage 
has  been  round  the  Qlobe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
With  our  readers  in  general,  iiith  men  of  right  feeling  anywhere, 
we  are  not  required  to  plead  for  Bums.  In  pitying  admiration,  he 
lies  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler  mausoleum  than  that 
one  of  marble  ;  neither  will  his  Works,  even  'as  they  are,  pass  away 
from  the  memory  of  man.  While  the  Shakspeares  Bi^fi.  Aultons  roU 
on  like  mighty  rivers  through  the  country  of  Thought,  bearing  fleets 
of  traffickers  and  assiduous  pearl-fishers  on  their  waves,  this  Uttle 
Valclusa  Fountain  will  also  arrest  our  eve  :  for  this  also  is  of  Nainre*s 
own  and  most  cunning  workmanship,  bursts  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  with  a  full  gushing  current,  into  the  light  of  day ;  and  often 
will  the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its  dear  waters,  and  mnaa 
among  its  rocks  and  pines  1 
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K  gmios  of  tl: 


D  propli^t,  till? 


m  nation,  uid 
d  rail  nf 


tliD  decUno  a 
stern  pmptre  ;  and  our  eres  are  cariously  intent  on  one  of  lliu 
mmt  mrmtntl)!?  revolutions,  whkli  have  Impressed  a  now  and  loHl'mg 
rharmcter  nn  tlie  nations  of  thw  globe.* 

In  (lie  vacant  space  between  Persia,   Sfria,   Egypt,  and  Ethiopia, 

tlip  ArahiHi  peninsula  may  be  conceived  a-s  a  triangfo  of  apadoua  but 

IrTF^nlar  dimcndons.     From  the  northern  point  of  Belied)  on  the 

Bupbnitrs.'ii  line  of  liftc«n  hundred  miles  1b  tcrminat«i  by  the  stnuts 

of  Bsbflmandel  and  the  land  of  frankincense.    Alxtut  half  this  lenglh 

may  be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from  east  tn  west,  from  Oae- 

Eorn  to  Slid,  from  Ihe  Persian  gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.     The  sides  of  tlio 

triangle  are  gTBdnally  enlarged,  and   iho  goutb^m  bsBia  presents  a 

front  of  a  thousand  milra  to  the  Indian  ocean.     The  entire  eurfaco  of 

the  peninsuln  exceeds  In  a  fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany  or 

""  uic*;  but  the  far  greater  part  has  been  jaatly  stigmaliied  witll  tliH 

'thets  of  the  iCony  and  the  Man^y.     Even  the  wilds  of  Tartarr  are 

itA,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  withloftytrers  and  luxuriant  liertnffo  ; 

P^the  lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from 

«  of  vegc  Cable  life.     But  in  the  dreary  waste  of  Arabia,  a 

H  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by  sharp  and  naked  mountains ; 

fethe  fMO  of  the  deiiert,  without  shade  or  shelter.  Is  scorched  by 

b  ditvct  and  Intense  rays  nf  the  tropical  sun.     Instead  of  retrwliing 

I,  the  winds,  particularly  from  the  sonthweal.  diffuseannxioua 

t«ren  da«dly  vapor ;  the  liillocks  of  Hand  which  they  allemalely 

le  and  acatter  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  whole 

OS,  whole  annies  have  boen  loHt  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind. 


•n  Iho  gn 


)  Uihometin  hi 


.tiricjt  Osognipliy  of  AnbU."  bf  the  Hev.  CIutH  Fonl«r.  S  »( 
.-H   iLi'l    '  RTJulinrriliftolndeiAiabei  ■vutlliUmUneipoidaat 

:  jii*qDJi  la  rMacUoB  <b  toBtealu  tnbn*  •uDslalol  Honl- 

Lii  dc  Pereml.  PrafOKur  d'Aialw  u  Cotl^H*  BdjiI  d* 
.      .m.oio_    0(  IbolMlMWotk  theiolaaoaUBao ■•- 


Ilmiatbli  plsu.  the  paniillH  or  gutluiof  i 
H IM  pawed  tb«  EugihnCcs. 
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1  boueSt3  of  water  are  in  object  of  desire  and  contest ; 
Had  SQCli  IB  the  Bnvrcitf  of  wood  that  some  art  is  requisite  to  prcserra 
■nd  propd^te  tlie  element  of  lire,  Amljia  is  destitute  of  navigiibls 
.rivers,  wliidi  fertiliM  tho  anil,  and  convey  its  produce  to  the  uljacoDt 

^100^;  the  lorrcDts  tluit  fall  from  the  hills  are  iml)ib^  )•;:  the 
^ty  eanli :  tlie  rara  and  Iisrdy  plants,  the  taniaiind  or  tliu  neacio, 
ithal  Btriks  tbeir  roots  into  the  clefts  of  Che  rocks,  ore  iiouriBlit<d  l)j 
the  dewB  of  night ;  a  scanty  supply  of  rain  ia  i.'allccted  in  ciaternsand 
.squeducts  ;  the  wcjls  and  Bprinps  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert  j 
Uifl  the  pilgrim  of  MeccB(<[)  after  many  a  dry  and  sultry  march,  la 
.disgusted  by  the  tast«  of  the  waters,  which  Lave  rolled  over  a  b^  of 
aulphar  or  Bolt.  Such  ia  the  general  and  genuine  picture  of  thd  cli' 
laate  of  Arabia.  Tho  experience  of  evil  enhances  the  value  of  u^ 
rloral  or  partial  enjoymeiits.  A  shady  grove,  a  green  pasture,  nstteam. 
of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient  to  attract  a  colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to  . 
the  fortunate  spots  wUlcii  can  gfliird  food  and  refrcslunent  to  tlienv- . 
selves  and  their  csttte.  and  which  encourage  their  industry  in  thecul- 
tivottoQ  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vlue.  Tlie  high  lands  that  border 
on  tho  Indian  ocean  are  distiiiguishod  by  their  superior  plentj  oT 
■wood  nnd  water ;  the  tiir  is  more  temperate,  the  fruita  are  more  doli- 
cioua,  tLe  animals  and  the  human  race  more  numerous  ;  the  ferUIlty 
<rf  the  soil  Suvitea  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  huslaiudman ;  and  tliB 
.peculiar  gifts  of  frankincensoff'J  und  cofTee  liave  attracted  in  dlffenat. 
■tfea  the  merchants  of  the  world.  If  it  lie  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  this  sequestered  region  may  truly  deacrve  the  appella. 
tion  of  tlie  hippy  ;  and  the  splendid  coloring  of  ianny  and  fiction  bu 
been  suggested  by  contrast  and  couutenonced  by  distance.  It  was  for* 
IIUb  earthly  paradise  that  nature  Itad  reserved  her  choicest  favors  U>d,^^_ 
ler  most  curious  warknian.ship :  tho  incompatible  blessing  of  Insair? 
■e  ascribed  to  the  natives  :  the  soil  was  imprcgnKtMr 
With  goldi.^)  and  gems,  and  both  tho  loud  and  sea  wore  taught  to  m 


thIrtT  da;*,  or  nlatlafii,  hMneen  ralm  nnd  Mrcco,  thfre  i 
'       itx,    SueOub  toaUmt  Uii^  UadiMS  ia  Sliaw'i  Tnvele 

itlci,  B!pgd»ll]t  ttie  rAmot  tnakliiceme  of  Ar»bl»,  ocmpT  llia 
pllnf.     Oar  gnat  nopt  iParuU^t  Lo^I,  1  It  t  fntrodacrfl,  \n  a  shntlc^ 


tWeor  scwln'»t«r,    Biw  tlu  roale  of  Uii^  UadiBH  ia  Sliaw'i  Tnvele. 
<Al11ie  arDmitica,  espcdslLlt  ttlE  Uuior  tnmklDceute  of  Arab 

twdflh  book  of  Pliny,     nargnalnopl  ~      

tlu:  Bplcj'  oian  Uul  ire  blown  b;  tae  ru 


ri  Acalhucldestfllriiiftiiiitlninpa  of  pnn  Eoldwns  foondfroin  the  iliedf  n. 
•fl  in  Dim  of  Riml :  ibullran  vis  Iwtce.  and  »llTerten  timeti.  tbe  vslno  or  toU, 
ilibed.  md  BOffM 


InnginirT  I 
(Sietonlir. 


SeurlptlDii.  p. 


britllont  pflua^fn  rtaatreoifTiipTTlrAl  poenof  IMouygluB  Fetie^tu  emtiodle* 
(ions  of  theandmMon  the*cBUliand  ftnlHljof  Yrnicn.    Qntk  mrr-*-  ■ 
„._.d  the  tndltluns  or  the  "i;or^«iua  euat,"  or  India  u  wdl  ■■  Anbia 
tdagtedMgMMtht  Indlicrlmhiau  (plt^idor.    Compsn  an  tin  loatbem  oai 
LnSa  tbtrvetal  Inveltot  IJent.  WeUsUd_M. 
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hale  tlie  odors  of  aromatic  sweets.  This  division  of  the  mndy^  the 
Honpt  and  the  happy ^  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  un- 
known to  the  Arabians  themselves  :  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  a 
country,  whose  lan^age  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same, 
should  scarcely  retam  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  geography.  The  mari- 
time districts  of  Bahrein  and  Oman  are  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Per- 
sia. The  kingdom  of  Yemen  displays  the  limits,  or  at  least  the 
situation,  of  Arabia  Faelix  :  the  name  of  Neged  is  extended  over  the 
inland  space  :  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet  has  illustrated  the  province 
of  H^az*  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea. 

The  measure  of  the  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might  be  out- 
numbered by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious  province.  Alouff 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  of  the  ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Icthy&phagit  or  fisn-eaters,  continued  to  wander  in  quest  of 
their  precarious  food.  In  this  primitive  and  abject  state,  which  ill 
deserves  the  name  of  society,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws, 
almost  without  sense  or  language,  is  poorly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Generations  and  ages  might  roll  away  in 
silent  oblivion,  and  the  helpless  savage  was  restrained  from  multiply- 
ing his  race,  by  the  "v^-ants  and  pursuits  which  confined  his  existence 
to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  sea-coast.  But  in  an  early  period  of  an- 
tiquity the  great  w)dy  of  the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this  scene  of 
misery  ;  and  as  the  naked  wilderness  could  not  maintain  a  people  of 
hunters,  they  rose  at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentiful  condition 
of  the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  pursued  by  the  rov- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert ;  and  in  the  portrait  of  the  modem  Bedotteens, 
\re  may  trace  the  features  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  oi 
Mahomet,  dwelt  under  similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and 
camels,  and  sheep  to  the  same  springs  and  the  same  pastures.  Our 
toil  is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  dominion  over  the 
useful  animals  ;  and  the  Arabian  shepherd  had  acquired  the  absolute 
possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and  laborious  slave.  (^)  Arabia,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genuine  and  original  country  of  the 
horse;  the  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the 
spirit  and  swiftness  of  that  generous  animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb, 
tne  Spanish,  and  the  English  breed,  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of 
Arabian  blood  :  the  Bedoweens  preserve,  with  superstitious  care,  the 
honors  and  the  memory  of  the  purest  race :  the  males  are  so  d  at  a 
high  price,  but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated  ;  and  the  birth  of  a 

*  IlcJaz  means  the  "barrier"  or  "frontier,"  es lying  between  the  sonthem  and 
northern  merchant  <,  or,  in  other  words,  between  Arabia  Fcelix  and  Arabia  Petr»a. 
It  is  a  mountainous  c  Istrict,  and  inclndes  Medina  as  well  as  Mecca.  It  occupies  the 
space  between  Neged  (Najd)  and  the  lied  Sea.  Sprenger,  Life  of  Hohammeu,  p.  14; 
C.  de  Perceval,  Essai,  &&,  vol.  1,  p.  3.-~S. 

(a)  Bead  fit  is  no  unpleasant  task)  the  incomparabh  crtides  of  i^'«  Bant  vcv^^Sc^ 
Camel,  in  tho  Natural  History  of  M.  de  BufFon. 
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aoble  f<«l  w«fl  psteemed  amoDg  the   IriUs  ss  a  sablect  of  jo 
mutual  cungrelulalioa.     These  liotses  are  educated  in  IJie  tents, . 
tbe  children  ot  tbe  Arabs,  witb  a  tender  familiarity,  which 
them  in  the  habita  of  gentUm^aa  >nd  &ttachuieiit.     Tbej  ore 
tomed  ooly  to  walk  and  tognllnp  :  their seas&ticinB  are  not  blunted  1^^ 
ths  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  tbe  whip  ;  their  powera  are  nK 
served  for  the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit  :  but  no  sooner  do  iher 
feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  atirnip,  than  the}' dart  twa;  wit 
theBwiftoees  of  the  wind  ;  and  if  their  friend  bo  diaiuounted  in   ' 
rapid  career,  they  Instantly  slop  till  be  has  recovered  hia  seat.    In 
■ands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  caToei  is  a  sacred  uid  pieciooH  gifL 
That  strong  and  patient  beaitof  burthen  can  perform,  without  eatinf ' 
or  drinking,  a  journey  of  severol  days  ;  end  a  roservoir  of  fresh  trills 
ia  preserved  in  a  large  bag,  a  fifth  Etomach  of  the  animal,  whose  both" 
la  imprinted  with  the  tQBrlce  of  aervltude :  the  larger  breed  is  capebb 
>f  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pouDcls  ;  and  the  dromedaj?, 
>f  n  lighter  and  mure  active  frame,  outstrips  the  fleetest  courser  i^ 
he  race.     Alive  or  dead,  almoot  every  part  of  thu  camel  is  servieeAblq 
lO  man  :  her  milk  is  plenUfnl  and  nutritions  :  llie  young  and  tendta 
'  flesli  has  the  taste  of  veal :  a  valuable  salt  is  eKtrouted  from  the  urine 
the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel  ;  and  tbe  king  hair,  whiolt 
falls  eacU  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  thi      ~~ 
luents.  the  furniture,  and  tbe  tents  of  tlie  Bedowecna.     In  tike 
•easons  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  desert 
during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  acarcity  of  winter,  thev  removi 
their  encampraenw  to  the  sea-oiost,  the  hilla  of  Yemen,  a 
borhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  have  often  extorted  tlie  dongei 
license  of  visiting  tlie  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  villages  of  Syria 
Palestine.     The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  in  a  life  of  danger  and 
tress  ;  and  though  sometiinee,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may  kppi 
'  prlate  the  fruits  of  indastrj,  a  private  cititen  of  Kurupe  is  in  pow 
'  Hon  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  Iiixuiy  than  the  proudest  emir,  whi 
marcbea  ill  tbe  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse. 

Yet  an  essential  difference  may  he  found  between  the  hordes  o 
Scylhin  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  since  many  of  the  lattvr  vrem  ool 
lected  into  towns  and  employed  in  the  labors  of  trade  andogiicntttin^ 
Apart  ot  their  time  and  industry  was  still  devoted  to  tlie  managentetf 
of  their  cattle ;  they  mingled,  in  peace  and  war,  wjih  their  brothmt 
pf  the  deeert ;  and  the  fi-doweens  derived  from  their  useful  into 
course  Eome  supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  wt  kn4t 
knowledge.  Among  tlie  forty-two  cities  ot  Arabia.  enamerMwd  by 
Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient  and  populous  were  situate  in  the  Aappy 
Yemen :  the  towers  ot  Saana  and  the  uurvelluus  m^nrvcar  of  McmD  * 

*  The  town  never  rfcorend  the  Idnndotton  iirhirh  tiKik  plAtfl  frnm  the  borfldni;  of 
■  lorzB  rMcrrDlr  of  niler~ita  orvutol  cmt  Impnniiuca  In  Ibe  Arabian  smuia.  IM 
dl8cniw<)  It  coaddenblelrnglhbT  modem  oriantallMj.—U. 
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T  constructed  by  tlie  kings  of  the  Homerites    but  their  profiuie 

je  wfs  mlipaed  by  iha  praphetio  glorlpa  ot  Msdiua  and  Mot'cjt,* 

r  tba  tied  eea,  and  M  the  disiancB  from  each  other  nl  two  hundred 

onrr  miles.     Tiie  lost  of  Ilime  holy  places  was  known  l»  the 

under  the  oame of  Mocoraba;  andtlie  Iccminationot  Ihti  word 

essive  of  its  greuUiea?,  which   has  not  indei^d.   iii   the  most 

iag  period,  eicenied  the  aiaeand  popuioiwnPBB  of  Mnwdlles.t 

« lotrat  iDDtiTc,  perhaps  of  superstition,  most  have  iiupelled  ths 

uidMB  in  thechoicfl  of  a  mofltunpramisinf^sililation.     Theyenwted 

>  habitations  of  mud  or  alone  in  a  pUin  abnat  two  miles  long  and 

e  mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  liBrreii  mounbiins ;  tho  soU  ia  a 

M  even  of  the  lioly  well  of  Zemir^m  is  bitter  or  brock- 

_  t-.i  ihn  pastures  are  remota  from  the  city;  nnd  grapes  are  tnuia- 

iDltied  above  seventy  milea  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef.     Tiie  fame 

i  spirit    of    the    Koreishltoa,    whn  reigned  in  Mwuit,   w«re  con- 

Ueuons  among'  the  Arablui  tribes ;  Imt  their  uqgralvfui  aoil  refund 

e  labora  of  agriculture,  and  their  position  w»a  (avorabJu  to  (be  en- 

"irises  nf  trade.     By  tlie  sea-port  of  Gudda,  at  the  distance  only  of 

y  mllai,  tbey  maintained  an  easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia  ; 

d  thai  Cliriatian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  rofuee  totbediBt-iplesof 

The  treasures  of  Africa  were  conv^ea  over  the  poniUMlla 

t  Oetrba  or  Katif.  in  the  provinca  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  na  it  ia 

I,  of  rock-salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles  ;  and  from  thence,  with  Hm 

It(i  pearls  of  the  Pereian  gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts  to  Iho 

nilh  of  the  Euphrates.    Mecca  ia  placed  almost  ataji  equaldiatanoe, 

innnlh'B  joarney.  Iwtween   Ye'iien  on  tjie  right,  and  Syri»tm  the 

tt  hand.     The  former  was  tlio  winter,  the  latter  the  snmnker  station 

is:  aud  th«r  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  of 

ilia  (rnia  tlio  tedious  and  tronhleaonie  navigation  at  the  Hed  Sea. 

t  the  markets  of  Saona  and  Merab.   in  the  harbors  of  Omon  and 

t,  the  camels  of  tlie  Koreishitee  were  laden  with  a  preciouscargo 

^  aromallcs :  a  supply  of  corn  and  mannfactures  was  purchnsed  in 

>  fain  uf  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  the  lucrative  exchange  ililfuiwd 


>t  C9tbbon,^ccfa  liod  liatbecn 


fiilble  t 


Euri'pMni. 


J, ..  „=d  ^T  Ludoilta^Birthomi, ., 

H  Uken  pcisoner  br  tbe  Moon,  and  rorclbl  r  converted 

* '-aoodoui  tliaii);h  pjdjiaecautitor  bis  BufliiiiiKa  and  tnvda.    81nc«  iiuu 

^hu  been  enterpd,  and  tlie  cfirmonlcB  witnessed,  bv  Dr.  8«etxeii,  wbiM 

'    '     -    '      '      ~       'inlwhDci>nF>d£lm«lf  All  Btv;  aiHi 

■unung  wuiUiig  to  Mtlefjr  tbi  oori- 

^__    aWtnmet  the  Greek  nuna  with  tin  Amblo  Jfa-Anraft,  "thsBirUka 
"Utatlty  oftbB  Harti."    Ceogr.  o(  Arabia,  ml.  I.,  p.  JWl. — .S. 
'  •^— TPf,  ntaerres:— ''The  water  is  heirylnlt?  taif*.  and  mfow 

trnMei  milk,  bntlt  is  jierfei^  liatd,  and  dtffeni  Terr  Dia^ 

liab  wdls  dlipersad oier [be  town."   I'nsnla  In  Anbls.p. 

n  be  tars :—"  It  Hemi  pivbebla  Ihul  the  town  of  Uecca  owed  It* 

-"4  (01  laanjrmtlia  maDd  TU> iweat  watulafoaad,  noilt  \itat  U: 

inbrtoc^oniaiapplT.''    (IWa.  p.  M"— ° 
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noble  foal  vim  esteemed  tunoDg  the  tribes  oa  a  sabiect  of  joj  i 

ituoJ  congratulatiaa.     Tlieso  horses  are  educated  in  the  lenU,  ami 

Ilie  children  of  the  Arahg,  with  a  tendur  familiarity,  whicli  In 

them  in  the  habits  of  ^entlen^sH  and  attachment.     They  Brt>  acu 

tomed  onlj  to  walk  and  To  gallop  :  their  sensations  are  not  blunted  i 

the  incesitant  abuse  of  tlie  spur  and  the  wbiji ;  their  powers  are  r 

served  for  the  mnmenta  of  flight  and  pursuit  :  bat  no  soimcr  do  t7  ~ 

feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  ortho  sUrnip,  than  ihoy  dart  away  » 

ftuesB  of  the  wind  ;  and  If  their  frienil  bo  disiuoantcd  in 

rapid  career,  thej  instantly  stop  till  he  has  retrorered  his  scut.    In 

sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  cariul  is  a  sacrMl  and  prpcioua  gift 

That  Btron)^  and  patient  beast  of  burthen  con  pctfonn,  witlioat  entli 

drinking,  a  journey  of  Bereral  days  ;  and  areservoirof  fresh  yt 

pmserved  in  a  large  ba^,  a  Rfth  slomach  of  tho  animal,  whose  l 

Is  Imprinted  with  the  marks  of  sprvitade  :  tho  larger  breed  ia  capebj 

'  tranaporting  a  weight  of  a  tliousand  pounds  ;  and  tlid  droniedarx 

■  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  ontstnps  tbe  lli^teat  douisbt  I 

B  race.     Alive  or  dead,  almost  every  part  of  tho  come!  ia  servic 

man  :  her  milk  is  plentiCnl  and  nutritious  :  the  young  and  b 

flesh  has  the  tasle  of  veal :  a  valuable  salt  is  eilraetijd  from  the  ni 

Uie  dung  supplies  the  deflciency  o(  fuel ;  and  the  loug  hair,  whie 

falls  each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  the  gn 

nieuls,  the  furniture,  and  the  l«Qta  of  tile  fiedowcens.     In  the  rain 

rare  and  iniiufficleat  herbage  of  thedmeri 

f  r  and  the  Bcarcity  of  winter,  they  re 

Bea-coaat,  tliehiiisot  Yemen,  or  the  i    „. 

borhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  have  often  extorted  the  dangerav 

liceuBeot  visitinc^  the  baoka  of  the  Nile  aod  the  villages  of  Syria  ai 

Palestine.     The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  ia  a  life  of  dongt^r  and  d 

trMS :  and  though  eometlmee,  by  rapine  or  ctoliauge,  he  may  appn 

prial«  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citisen  of  Euiupo  is  i 

uon  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luinry  than  the  proudest  e 

marches  in  the  field  at  the  bead  o(  tea  thousnud  horse. 

Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be  found  between  the  hordes  ( 
Scyt^a  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  aince  many  of  the  latter  were  cQ 
Wteil  into  towns  and  employed  in  the  labon  of  trade  andagricaltDf) 
Apart  of  thelt  time  and  industry  (ros  atill  devoted  to  the  managem^ 
of  their  eattle ;  they  mingled,  in  ppaaj  and  war,  with  their  bretltn 
of  the  desert ;  and  the  Bedoweens  derived  from  their  useful  inll( 
cmirse  some  supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  art  M 
knowledge.  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,  enumerated  1l 
Alinlfeda,  tho  must  anciptit  and  populous  wpk-  Biiuntii  In  tho  kajm 
of  Soona  ana  the  marvel loua  reservoir  of  Memo 


*  The  town  never  reeotervd  Ibv  InrnidnllMi  nhfcti  t<»li  pluiw  Finmltuitiotiianel 
a  \arst  nurrolr  <^  woler— in  itbiiI  ot  ureal  Importtiiceli)  Itie  AnUui  aDudi.  ■ 
dlscnucdsl  coaBldenbtelcnslh  b;  mooem  oiloiiUlltla.— U, 
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r.  ttoiwtmctoil  hy  tlio  kings  of  tbe  Houeritcs    but  tbeir  profane 

IK  vrf3  eelipaed  b^  the  pni|ihetjc  gloTica  of  Mediua  nod  MstfiA,* 

ir  tba  Bed  soa.  and  *X  the  diatHoca  from  eacli  otLer  of  two  kundivd 

imatf  miles.     The  last  of  these  hoi;  places  was  knowa  lu  tbs 

a  under  tlie  nams  of  Mucoraba :  and  tiie  ttmiitiaiioii  of  ibu  tvord 

BosprtsnFe  of  its  greatness,  wbic-h  hna  not  indeed,    in   tlie   most 

~  'iablng  period,  exceeded  the  siHeaod  popnloiuiupsa  of  MarHi'illea.t 

«  lal«il  motire,  perbapg  of  snperstition,  most  liars  impelled  the 

IBiidwa  in  the  chmce  of  a  most  onpromising  situation.     Thej  erwled 

'  rir  liabitatjons  of  mud  or  stone  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and 

e  mile  brood,  at  the  fool  of  tbrre  barren  monntiuns :  the  soil  ia  a 

!k ;  th«  WBler  even  of  thn  holy  we>l  of  ZFrmzem  is  bitter  or  brack- 

I  ;t  tlie  iMstiirea  are  rcmolo  from  tbu  city;  and  grapea  are  trans- 

rled  i»l*>»e  Bftventy  mileo  from  the  gardens  of  Tajef.     The  fame 

t  Bjdrit    of    the    KoreiBliltrs.    who  reigned  in  Mecca,   were  con- 

■tnioua  Among  Ilie  Arabian  tribes :  but  Ihuir  UQgratefat  soil  refu!«<i 

e  labors  of  agriculture,  and  their  position  was  favorable  to  the  ea- 

rpriaea  of  trailu.     By  the  s«a-purl  of  Uudda,  at  the  distance  only  of 

liy  milra.  they  maintained  an  easy  correspondence  with  Abyaatiua ; 

d  that  OhriHtian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refugs  tn  the  disciples  of 

..  ihuneL     Tbe  tmuures  of  AfHoa  nern  conveyed  over  the  peninsuU 

i  Qarrhaor  Katif.  in  the  province  of  Bolirein,  a  ciCr  built,  as  it  is 

Ad,  of  rock-salt,  by  the  Cboldean  exiles ;  and  from  uience,  with  tb« 

Mire  pearls  of  the  Peisian  gulf,  tliey  were  floated  on  rafta  to  tho 

wntb  of  tlie  Euphrates.    Mcram  is  placed  almost  aton  equal  distance, 

Bnonth'a  journey,  between   Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  ou  tbe 

Tfc  Iittud,     The  former  was  the  winter,  the  lattcj-  the  «ammerstation 

f  ker  eoravonti :  aud  tbdr  sea.tonable  arrival  relieved  ibe  ships  of 

(din  (tmn  the  tedious  and  troublesome  naTigation  of  the  Ked  Sea. 

t'  ihn  markets  of  Saona  and  Merab,  in  tbe  harbors  of  Omen  and 

I,  the  camels  of  the  Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  pn^iouacargo 

'omnties ;  a  supply  of  corn  and  monnfofturEs  noa  purdiased  in 

9  fairs  of  Boslra  and  Damascus ;  tbe  lucrative  exchange  diffnaed 


* 


1  by  LndaTlraBiinticmii.  a 
T  hir  the  Moorg,  uid  ford 


1  ■□  InaccHanila  to  EnropeaM. 


m  aoffeiings  and  tntveli 


•n  leavoi  notblDg  wanttog  to  mU^ 
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Doblo  foal  was  Fsloemed  amonf  the  tribes  as  a  subject  of  joj 
mutuiil  oongi'atulnlioQ.  These  Uoraes  are  eilucatcd  in  uie  tenia,  unimg 
tJie  chitdrcD  of  tlie  Arol>a,  wilh  a  tender  faimliaHty,  which  tnina 
them  in  the  habits  of  gentleness  and  attBchnient.  Thej  am  accoa- 
'  tomed  only  to  walls  and  to  gallop  :  theiraensationa  are  not  blunlwdhjF 
'  the  Incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  the  whip  ;  their  powois  arc  re- 
aerred  for  tlie  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit :  but  no  sooner  do  ihej 
feel  thfl  touch  of  the  hand  ottbe  stirrup,  than  tlieydwt  awnjwita 
the  swiftDess  of  the  wind  ;  and  if  their  friend  Iw  dismounted  in  the 
rapid  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his  scat,  la  tLa 
sands  of  Afrioa  and  Arabia,  tlia  eamcl  is  a  sacred  and  precious  ^i. 
That  strong  and  patient  beast  of  burthen  can  perform,  without  eating 
or  drinking,  a  janmcy  of  several  days  ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water 
is  preserv^  in  a  large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of  the  uiimal.  whose  bod^ 
ia  tniprinl«d  with  the  mariis  of  servilude  :  the  larger  breed  is  capabia 
of  transporting  a  wright  of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  dromedarr, 
of  a  lighter  and  more  active  fiBme,  outstripa  the  llcet«9t  courser  in 
the  race.  AlivD  or  dead,  almost  every  part  of  tho  camel  ia  serviceabla 
to  man  :  her  milk  is  plentiful  aod  nutritious  :  iho  young  and  tendec 
flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal:  avaluablcHalt  isestrunedfromllienriiie: 
the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel  ;  and  the  long  hair,  whioli 
falls  each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  cooisely  man ufactured  into  the  gar- 
the  fnmittire,  sod  the  tonts  of  the  Bedoweeiis.  In  tlie  Miajr 
.  I  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  desert . 
during  the  heats  of  sumoier  and  the  scarcity  of  winter,  thev  r 
^i_. ._  ._  ., .    ...  .  =,._  _<  ■.- --.lie 


'their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the  hilla  of  Yemen,  or  the  ndgb- 
borhood  of  the  EophraWa,  and  have  often  eitorted  tlie  dongoi  "" 
Bcenae  of  visiting  the  bankis  of  tho  Nile  and  the  villages  of  Syria 
PalMtine.  The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  ia  a  life  of  danger  and 
treae ;  and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may  appro^ 
priate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  of  Europe  is  in  paeaea- 
Man  of  more  solid  and  pleosiug  luxury  than  the  proudeet  emir,  vtho 
Inarches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse. 

Yet  an  essential  differeDce  may  be  found  between  tho  hordes  of 
Scythia  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  since  many  of  the  latter  wem  col- 
lected into  towns  and  employed  in  the  labors  o(  trado  nndagTicaltnte, 
A  part  of  their  time  and  industry  was  still  devoted  t'l  the  management 
«f  their  cattle ;  thoy  mingled,  in  peace  and  war,  with  their  brethrEa. 
of  the  desert;  and  the  Bedoweens  derived  from  their  useful  inter- 
course some  !nipply  of  their  wants,  and  some  nidiinenta  of  art  aaA 
knowledge.  Among  the  forty-two  citiL«  of  Arabia,  eniinieralod  by 
I  Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient  ond  populous  were  tiluato  in  the  Aajmg 
}  Yemen  :  the  lowers  of  Saana  and  themarvelloua  reservoir  of  Mfrau* 


ii  o(  wilier— an  orcnl  oT  iMt  fmporwnctln  ilie  Aiahtao  a^ialr  — ■ 
DFldmbli  length  by  mDdem  otIiidUUiIs.— K. 
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■e  coDStmrLeil  1i,v  ibe  kiu^  of  the  HomeriUs    bat  their  prufime 

tre  wu  eclipsed  bj  tha  prophetic  glories  of  UsDluA  oad  Mbcca,* 

IF  tb«  Red  si<a,  and  nt  the  dtstanco  from  each  other  of  two  hondtwd 

1TBI1I7  tnilnt.     The  last  of  these  holy  plncps  was  known  to  tha 

A  under  the  DUno  Df  Mocomba;  ondtbe  teTtuinntianof  tlio  word 

■  expressivu  of  iu  gr«alness.  nhich  has  not  indeed,   in   the  moBt 

brisking  [leriod,  exceeded  the  sizennd  populooaiiesa  of  M>ira(iill«<.f 

jne  l«tent  moliTe.  perhapB  of  superstition,  must  have  iropolled  tlie 

pindatnln  tlioebcnce  of  a  iDOstunprantUingsitiuttcin.     Ttie;p errcted 

tit  luhitntiona  of  mud  or  atone  in  a  plain  nboul  two  mil»i  Inng  (tud 

•  mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  liarren  moontains :  the  soil  is  • 

*k  ;  ths  water  even  of  the  holjr  tre-l  of  Zemzem  ia  bitter  or  brMk- 

t :{  tlia  pastures  are  remola  from  the  cilf ;  and  g^mpca  are  traoa- 

^«d  fibove  Beveni;  miles  ftom  the  gardens  of  Tayef.     The  Itaaa 

npirit    of    the    Koreishiles,   trLo  reined  in  Mecca,   were  cnn- 

Boa«  anions  the  Arabian  tribes ;  but  thoir  ui^rBte/nl  aoil  refus^ 

s  Ikbois  of  agriculture.  Bud  their  position  waa  favorable  to  [be  cn- 

rprises  o(  Inide.     By  the  sea-port  of  Uudda,  at  the  distanca  only  of 

rrty  miles,  thej  maintiuDeil  on  easy  earrespoudence  with  Abyssinia ; 

~d  that  Ohristian  Idngdom  aSorded  the  first  refuge  tothedlticipletiof 

ihomuL     The  trisaures  of  Africa  were  conveyed  over  the  peninauU 

C  Geirha  or  Katif.  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  a,  eitr  built,  a*  It  if 

jrid,  o(  roek-salt,  by  tlia  Chaldesn  exiles ;  tind  from  thence,  with  tha 

'^ive  poirls  of  the  Peisian  gulf,  they  were  Hoated  on  rafts  to  tho 

"toulh  of  the  BnpliralFs.    Mecca  is  placed  almost  ataji  equaJ  distance, 

toonth'a  journty,   between   Yemen  on  the  right,  and  CJyriaoa  Ibo 

Jl  hand.     The  former  was  the  winter,  the  Utt«r  the  sommerslatum 

i  hor  ciiravans  :  and  their  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ehipn  of 

idia  from  the  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  the  Bed  8e«. 

f  the  markeia  of  Saana  and  Mersb,   in  the  harbors  of  Oiueu  and 

I,  tlie  camels  of  the  Korrisliites  ivere  laden  with  a  precious  calvn 

a  :  a  supply  of  corn  and  manufactures  was  purchasmt  in 

I  fiilrs  of  Bostra  and  Dsmascas ;  tlie  lucratiTe  exrhange  diffused 

PEtoqId  tbc  time  at  Gibbon,  Hccca  bad  hotbrcn  ■«  Inacccsiilblf  tn  Enropesni. 
■■  ■  ll»iibTLndoTicoBurlhenia.BndbToneJoMpli  eUln.  of  BxtlKT,  vtto 

oner  by  tho  Moo™,  and  foreiMr  conTunifll  to  Mnhnmirf.iiim,.    iiia 
__..  . .  _  -    iDQfl  UiriD^h  plAla  NccoDut  of  bii  hotturlDga  uv 
tcMMcaliu  iMvn  <?nl?red.  aiidthe  cerrmonlee  wltnesMd.  b; 
In*  noi  iinfonniutclT  lo£l :  hv  cbe  Hpsnlard  who  culled  nunKii  A»  ixr 
nr  by  BntcUkiciI ,  wboeo  dHCrlpUon  Icavoi  nothing  vandng  lo  Mllslf  tht 

XJorntertilfntHli-  th«  GH^k  n*nie  wilhlfi*  Aiabio  Hitharafi.  ■'  lire  wi 
'a^lhariiv  „llh^  IJiLrh  "    rp  jit.  nf  Arabl.i.  vol.  I.  p.  «iD.— S 

C'VJ-fu 


anfftfiingA  and  trareli . 


bl.i,  vol. 

Tfuitn 

fiwn.-'  tTraTnTs  In  Arabia. p. 
t  Ihg  (own  of  lltcen  owvd  Tm 
HMcr  1*  (Had.  noi  la  then  n: 
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noblo  foal  was  esteemed  amoi^  tlie  tribes  as  a  sabject  of  joj  and 
mutual  congratulation.  These  horses  are  educated  in  the  tents,  among 
tlie  children  of  tlio  Aml)s,  with  a  tender  familiarity,  which  txains 
thorn  in  the  habits  of  p^mtleness  and  attachment,  ihcy  are  aocos- 
tomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop  :  their  sensations  are  not  blunted  hj 
the  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  the  whip  ;  their  powers  arc  re- 
served for  the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit :  but  no  sooner  do  ther 
fet'l  thf{  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  they  dart  away  witn 
the  swift  nf^ss  of  the  wind  ;  and  if  their  friend  bo  dismounted  in  the 
ra])id  rurt'or.  thoy  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his  scat.  In  the 
sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  tlio  camel  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift. 
Tlmt  strong  and  patient  Ix^ast  of  burthen  can  perform,  witliout  eating 
or  drinking,  a  journey  of  several  days  ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water 
is  pn'servtHl  in  n  largo  bag,  a  fifth  str)mach  of  the  animal,  whose  body 
is  imprint<Ml  with  th(!  marks  of  servitude  :  the  larger  breed  is  capable 
of  trans]>orting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  dromedary, 
of  a  ligliter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the  fleetest  courser  in 
tlie  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost  every  part  of  the  camel  is  serviceable 
to  man  :  her  milk  is  plentiful  and  nutritious  :  the  young  and  tender 
flt>sli  has  th(^  taste  of  veal :  a  valuable  salt  is  extractc>d  from  the  urine : 
the  dung  supplicri  the  dcticiency  of  fuel  ;  and  the  long  luiir,  which 
falls  t'ach  yeur  and  is  renewcnl,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  the  gar- 
ments, tho  funiitun*,  and  the  tents  of  the  Ikdoweens.  In  the  rainy 
seasons  thevconsumo  tlie  rare  and  insuflirient  herbage  of  the  desert ; 
during  the  lietits  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of  winter,  thev  removo 
their  encampments  to  the  M>a-Ci»ast,  tlie  hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neigh- 
lK)rh(MMl  of  the  Knplirates.  and  have  often  extorted  the  dangerous 
licensit  of  visiting  the  Itanks  of  the  Nile  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  dis- 
tn?ss  ;  and  though  Homctinies,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may  appro* 
priate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citiz(*n  of  Europe  is  in  poraes- 
sion  of  mon*  solid  and  pleasing  luxury  than  the  proudest  emir,  who 
marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse. 

Yet  an  ess(>ntial  difTertmco  may  be  found  between  the  hordes  of 
Scythia  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  since  many  of  the  latter  wem  col- 
lected into  towns  and  eni])loyedin  the  labors  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
A  part  of  th(>ir  tim<.^  and  industry  was  still  devotinl  to  the  management 
of  their  rattle  ;  they  mingled,  in  peace  and  war,  with  their  brethren, 
of  the  dtnM^rt ;  and  the  Iknlo weens  derived  from  their  useful  inter- 
CYuirse  some  supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  nidiments  of  art  and 
knowIi>dge.  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,  enumerated  by 
Abulfeda.  the  most  ancient  and  [>opulous  wen^  nituati^  in  the  happy 
Yemen  :  the  towers  of  Saana  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of  Merab* 

*  Tlie  town  never  rrcovrrfd  the  inondation  wliirh  t-x>k  plmro  frfim  the  baranng  of 
n  lar^o  reacryolr  of  w«irr— nn  event  of  great  inipDrtancu  in  the  ^Vrablao  annals,  and 
di!>caBflC(i  at  considerable  length  by  nodern  oiiontaliBtii.— M. 


ir  tbaBed  Bra.  ■. 
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I'  -r.v  conMracU«l  hy  llie  kings  of  the  Momerites    but  tJieir  iimtfuie 

*    '"    '  mrl  »t  tbe  disUnoo  from  each  oilier  of  two  hundred 

The  last  of  these  holy  places  whs  known  to  the 
T  tha  name  of  Mocornba  :  and  the  tenuisUionof  the  word 
^|0  isprMsire  of  its  greatness,  which  han  not  indeed,  in  the  mnat 
''  ruhing  period,  cxceeiied  the  aiie  and  popuJouaness  of  Marsnilos.f 
«  latent  motive,  perliaixof  saperstition,  must  have  inipdied  the 
uUraln  the  choice  of  «  most  unpromising ^luatioa.  Ther  erected 
■df  habltationa  of  mnd  or  etone  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and 
w  mite  bmail.  ot  th«  foot  of  three  buivn  monniains :  the  soU  is  a 
n  of  tha  hoi;  well  of  Znmiem  is  bitter  or  breck- 
t :{  tha  paatum  are  reinolo  from  the  ciij ;  and  g'mpesare  tmns- 
rtod  above  srventy  milM  from  the  gnrdens  of  Tayef.  Tlie  fame 
1  npitil  of  lh«  Koreialiiira,  who  rai^ned  in  Mecca,  were  con- 
jBOODS  Among  the  Ambiiin  triU« ;  but  their  uqgratefnl  soil  tvf um^ 
»  tebort  of  agricullure.  and  their  position  was  favomble  to  the  ea- 
rpTUM  of  tnuJc.  By  tlie  sen-pnrt  of  (Jeddo,  al  the  distance  onlj  of 
Wtf  miles,  they  maintained  an  imaj  corrrapandenw  wl^i.  AbysMnia ; 
'd  that  ChriNli'aa  kingdom  afforded  the  Aral  wotaea  latliodisi'iplekof 
ibomM,  Tha  tnAAures  of  Africa  werp  cunveycd  over  tlte  i)cniMaoi» 
t  (tartha  or  Kutif.  in  tbi*  province  of  BobtPin.  a  city  built,  as  il  la 
M,  of  mck-salt.  by  the  Chaldean  exiles  i  and  from  theni%.  with  tho 
*!»•  pmrls  of  the  Peiaisn  gulf,  t.Iwy  were  floated  on  rafts  to  tho 
jMith  of  lbs  Euplirates.  Misvn  is  placed  almost  atan  equal  dislanoe, 
nonth's  juom'-y,  betwivu  Vemcm  on  the  right,  and  Syria  on  the 
ft  lurnd.  The  former  wu  the  winter,  tho  latter  the  summer  station 
t  hn  caiavaiiH :  aud  their  aeasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  o( 
ItUa  from  the  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
1  the  markets  of  Sbiuik  and  Merab.  in  the  harbors  of  Omen  and 
dm,  (he  camels  of  the  Koreisliiles  were  laden  with  n  prvciouscargo 
It  ammatles  :  n  supply  of  corn  and  niannfacturea  was  purchmied  in 
~  >  (air*  of  Bostra  and  Uamsscns ;  the  lucrative  exchaogu  difluaed 


I 
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B'/*er"UWetly  oIlhaBirb."  C'otwr.  of 
BftunAtiKll,  bawciEr.  oAwrvM :— '^lif  < 
■■■la  iMeolor  n-nrnblM  mltk.  tratit  li  ] 


I.  roMirtdonUIIcii  tlie  OrMknuao  withth*  AnMc  JfivAoniJ.  "  the  narllk* 

-      --    "    -     -■-■■       ,1.1    p,  »«._«. 

p'VTinIt'  Imlf.  *nd  untie- 

....       li  prrft/tly  mxrt,  and  duten  nrr  tnBeli 

tn  dlipmul onrihe  lovn,"    r'nareli  la  Anbla.p< 

_,-.       ,t  sueoii  prolubls  that  tbii  town  ot  Mcnca  uwcd  (u 

la  ti>  ihlii  well ;  for  maul  tni In  nnuil  no>W(ci  watsrla  lonnrl,  m 
.,  ■■nurihnc-jnnUreocopioiuatupp)-   "    ■■"-  ~  '"  "    " 
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plenty  and  riches  in  the  Rtreets  of  Mecca ;  and  the  nobleat  of  her 
sons  united  tlie  love  of  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandise. 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the  theme  oi 
praise  among  strangers  and  natives ;  and  the  arts  of  controversy 
transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in  favoi 
of  the  posterity  of  Ismael.  Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dis 
sembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  i< 
is  superfluous ;  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  Bnb> 
dued  by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  saltans  of  Egypt,  and  thf 
Turks ;  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  havo  repeatedly  bowed 
under  a  Scythian  tyrant :  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  em- 
braced the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ismael  and  his  sons  must 
have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  ex- 
ceptions are  temporary  or  local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped 
the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies ;  ihe  arms  of  Sesostrir 
and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Arabia;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks  («)  may  exercise  a 
shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  prido  is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friend- 
ship of  a  ]>e(>ple,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  and  fruitless  U 
attack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  tlw» 
character  and  country  of  tho  Arabs.  Many  agc»s  before  Mahomet, 
their  intrepid  valor  had  be<m  severely  felt  by  their  neighbors  in  offen 
sive  and  defensive  war.  The  patient  and  nctive  virtues  of  a  soldiei 
are  insensibly  nursed  in  the  habits  and  disci])Iino  of  a  pastoral  life. 
The  care  of  the  sheep  and  camt^ls  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  thr 
tribe  ;  but  the  martial  youth  under  tho  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on 
horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practice  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  tht 
iavelin,  and  the  srymitar.  The  long  memory  of  their  independence 
IS  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and  succeeding  generations  are 
animated  to  prove  their  descent  and  to  maintain  their  inheritance. 
Their  domestic  feuds  are  suspended  on  tho  approach  of  a  commoC* 
enemy  ;  and  in  their  last  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  oC 
Mecca  was  attacked  and  ])illaged  by  fourscore  thousand  of  the  con- 
federates. When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in 
the  front ;  in  tho  rear  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and 
camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles,  disappear  before  the  conqueror  ;  the  secret  waters  o^ 
the  dc»sert  elude  his  search,  and  his  victorious  troops  are  consume«^ 
witli  tlilrst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe, 
who  scorns  his  efforts  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning 
solitude.  Tho  arms  and  deserts  of  tho  Bedowet^ns  arc  not  only  ihi 
safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  tho  barriers  also  of  tho  Happy 

(a)  Nldrahr  (Description  dc  TArabie,  pp.  8t.2,  808.  899-^1)  affords  the  most  recent 
and  authentic  intelligetico  of  the  TorkiHh  empiro  In  Arabia.* 

*  Nlelmhr*8,  notwithstanding;  the  multitude  of  later  travellers,  maintofas  Its 
ground  as  the  classical  work  on  Arabb.— M. 
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i,  wlioae  inhabitants,  remote  from  wnr,  ant  onervated  b;  the 

lurj  nf  IhB  Koil  and  climate.     TLu  legions  of  Au|i;u!(lus  moiled 

njr  in  iIukulsh  and  lassitado ;  and  it  is  oaiy  hj  a  naiBl   p  iiter  lliat 

1  mluctiun  of    Yemen  luia  b^en  auccKssfully  attftapuvl.     When 

et  ciBRted  Ills  holy  sUuidnrd,  that  Itin^om  was  a  province  of 

«  Pvrslan  empire  ;  jel  fovea  (irincea  of  tile  tlomRfi tea  siill  reigned 

B  mountains  ;   and  tbe  vic^erent  of  Choeroes  tvaii  tcm]il«d  t« 

t  bis  distant  ciuntry  sad  bis  anfortunat^  master.     The  liistari- 

f  tba  age  of  Justinian  represent  the  state  of  the  independent 

!,  who  were  divideil  by  interest  or  nfli-ciion  in  tiio  long  (marrel 

iSt ;  'he  tribe  of  Onmnn  was  allowed  lo  enuunp  on  the  Srrian 

;  tlie  princea  of  Ilim  were  permitted  to  form  a  cilj  about  Forty 

a  to  the  southward  of  the  rains  or  Babylon.     Their  eervice  in  the 

M  speedy  and  rigorouB ;  but  their  friendship  was  renal,  their 

h  Inconstant,  their  enmity  capricious ;  It  was  an  easier  tusk  to  tft- 

'    n  In  disBrm  these  roving'  liarbarians  ;  and  in  the  familinr  ia- 

«  of  Tvar  tUey  learned  to  see  and  to  despise  the  splendid  weak- 

•  butli  of  Rome  and  of  PerBiR.     From  Mecca  to  the  Euphralea, 

an  tribes  wen^  uinfnnnded  by  the  Qreeks  and  Latins,  onder 

al  appellation  of  Saraceks,  a  name  which  every  L'hriaUaji 

«  liMAi  tuughl  to  pronounce  with  terror  and  ahliofrenc^ 

■rim  of  douiistic  Irranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their  national 

.  .™c*  ;  but  the  Arab  is  personuUy  free  ;  and  be  enjoya.  in 

i^iM-.  the  benefits  of  society  without  forreitliig-  the  prerogk- 

'  "ttlire^     In  eveiy  tribe,  superritition.  or  gratitude,  or  fortonc^ 

d  a  particular  family  abnyo  tho  headfl  of  their  oqnais.     The 

«  of  slkeirli  uid  pniir  invarinbiy  d(«M.iend  in  this  chosen  race  ; 

I  order  of  BU(M»ssinn  Is  loose  and  precarious,  and  the  moM 

or  agn]  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the  almpl«, 

important  office  of  comp<iBlng  dispntm  by  their  advice,  and 

;  vjor  t>y  their  example.     F-ven  a  Pemale  of  sense  and  ST^t 

m  permitted  to  o  ^mmand  the  countrymen  of  Zenobia.     The 

-Ury  junetion  of  ievoral  tribei*  produces  an  armv  ;  their  more 

J  niuon  constitutes  a  nation ;  and  the  sniireme  chief,  the  emir 

I,  whose  banner  is  displayed   at  their  head,  may  deserve,  in 

.    of  strangers,  tho  honors  of  the  kingly  name.     If  tho  Arabian 

B  abuse  tlieir  nower  they  are  quickly  punished  by  the  desertion 

ml^oets,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  parental 

ion.      Their  spirit   is   free,  their  aiepa  are   unconfined,  the 

n  la  open,  and  the  triboij  and  families  are  held  togetbtir  by  a  niu- 

~   A  voluntary  mmpaot.     The  softer  natives  oF  Voman  supported 

np  and  majesiy  of  a  monarcii :  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his 

a  without  endangering  his  lite,  the  n«Uvc>  powers  of  govom- 

it  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  mngistTales.     The 

Udccb  and  Medina  proseut  in  the  heart  of  Asia  llie  f'irm  or 

■ttlw  su balance  of  a  conununweollU.     The  grandfaiLcr  of  Mo- 

1,  and  his  lineal  oncostois,  appear  in  foreign  and  domeMio  tiu> 
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sactions  as  the  princes  of  their  country ;  bat  thej  tei«:ned  ]ik« 
Pericles  at  Athens  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the  opinion  of  their 
wisdom  and  integrity;  their  influence  was  divided  with  their  patri- 
mony ;  and  the  sceptre  was  transferred  from  the  ancles  of  the  pro- 
phet to  a  younger  brancli  of  tho  tribe  of  Koreish.  On  solemn  occa* 
sions  they  convened  tho  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and  since  mankind 
must  be  cither  compelled  or  i^ersuaded  to  obey,  tho  use  and  reputation 
of  oratory  among  tho  ancient  Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  pub- 
-  lie  freedom.  But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very  different  cast 
from  the  nico  and  artificial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  re- 
publics, in  which  each  member  possessed  an  undivided  share  of  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  the  community.  In  the  more  simple 
state  of  the  Arabs,  tho  nation  is  free,  because  each  of  her  sons  dis- 
dains a  base  submission  to  the  will  of  a  master.  His  breast  is  forti- 
fied with  the  austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety ;  the 
love  of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self-com- 
mand ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonor  guards  him  from  the  meaner  appre- 
hension of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The  gravity  and  firmness 
of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward  demeanor ;  his  speech  is 
slow,  weighty,  and  concise  ;  he  is  seldom  provoked  to  laughter ;  his 
only  gesture  is  that  of  strolling  his  beard,  tho  venerable  symbol  of 
manhood  ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches  him  to  accost 
his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  superiors  without  awe.  ♦  The  lib- 
erty of  the  Saracens  survived  their  conquests  ;  the  first  caliphs  in- 
dulged the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  their  subjects  ;  they  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit  to  persuade  and  emfy  the  congregation  ;  nor  was  it  be- 
fore the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  to  tho  Tigris,  that  the  Abbass- 
ides  adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and 
Byzantine  courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  the  causes  that 
render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or 
enlarge,  to  modify  or  exasperate  tho  social  character.  The  separation 
of  the  Arabs  from  tho  rest  of  mankind  has  accustomed  them  to  con- 
found tho  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  land 
has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence  which  they  believe  and 
i  practice  to  the  present  hour.  They  pretend  that  in  the  division  of 
the  earth,  tho  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other 
branches  of  tho  human  family  ;  and  that  the  posterity  of  the  outlaw 
Ismael  might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  tho  inheritance 
of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  tho  remark  of 
Pliny,  the  Arabian  tril)es  are  equally  addicted  to  theft  and  merchan- 
dise ;  the  caravans  tluit  traverse  the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged  ; 
and  their  neighbors,  since  the  remote  times  of  Job  and .  Sesostris» 
have  been  the  victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit.     If  a  Bedowcen  dis* 

•  See  the  corloQi  romance  of  AatVitbs  most  vivid  and  aatlientlc  iMctore  of  Aia* 
hian  minnen.— If . 
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■s  rroTo  »ta  ft  soUtary  iravfller,  lie  rides  rnrlonslv  oifBlnat  liltn, 
iring  wllh  a  loiid  voice,   "  UudretB  thyself,  tliy  nunt  {t"j(   uiftj  ia 
'  A  nnncnt."     A  ivadj  subiniaBion  eniitlea  htm  to  mere;  ;  re- 

__  mil  provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his  owm  hload  must  oxpUte 

,•  UoDd  wllich  he  prrsumes  lo  sited  in  legitimate  defence.     A  single 

iMier.  or  a  lev  taaoewlm,  are  brondeij  with  their  genuine  nani'i ;  bat 

iB«lplollfl  of  ■  numerous  bond  assume  the  eluuu^r  of  lawful  Had 

dilt)  war.     The  tunwr  of  a.  people  thus  armed  agalust  mankind, 

I1I7  inflamed  bj'  thn  domestic  license  of  rapine,  niurdrr.  and 

_        In  the  coDstltiiliim  of  Europe,  the  right  of  pence  and  war 

IT  ronfined  to  a  small,  and  the  uctunl  exen'iue  to  a  much  onialler 

f  rosp^Iuble  potentates ;  but  each  Arab,  with  impunity  and  re- 

,  might  point  his  javelin  agvinHt  the  life  of  IiIh  countrymaii. 

'  n  of  the  DHtioa  consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  Inn- 

d  manners  ;  and  in  «ch  community  the  juriiuliction  of  tlia 

W  was  mute  and  impoteat.     Of  tlip  time  of  Ignorance  which 

mIwI  Maliomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles  are  re^rded  by  trwdi- 

;  hoBtility  tras  embilteml  with  the  rancor  of  civil  tactitm  ;  and" 

'  il  in  pmsfl  or  verse,  of  an  obsolete  tend,  was  sulHtient  to  re- 

10  »ame  passions  among  tho  descendants  of  the  hoeliln  trlli«s. 

h  private  life,  every  man.  at  least  every  fumily,  was  the  judge  and 

«r  of  its  own  cause.      Thu   Dice  scnsibilUy  of  lionor   wllich 

_  is  tho  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly  venom  on 

<tnaTrelB  of  the  Arabs ;  tha  honor  of  their  women  and  of  tholr 

9t  easily  wounded  :  an  indecent  action,  a  contemptuous 

expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  ofleiider ;  and  ench  ia 

Ir  patient  iovel«r»cy,  tiiat  thl^y  expect  whole  months  and  yean  the 

portunlty  of  rovmge.     A  line  or  compensation  for  murder  is  famil- 

A  llie  barbarians  of  every  age  :  but  in  AraliU  tho  kinsmen  of  tha 

'  ~~~  Ulllierty  toscce|)t  the  atonement,  or  to  otercbe  with,  ihelr 

la  the  law  of  retaliation.     The  refined  malice  of  the  AtoIh 

»  cren  tho  head  of  the  murderer,  Bubstilutcs  an  innocoit  to  tku 

f  peraoD,  and  transfers  the  penalty  lo  the  iKst  and  most  eonaid- 

~    <r  the  nm  by  whom  they  have  been  injured.     If  ho  tails  by 

jida,  they  are  exposnl  in  their  tnm  to  the  danger  of  reprisals ; 

IB  intennt  and  principal  of  tho  bloody  debt  are  aoeumulal«d  ;  \ius 

divtdiula  of  either  family  1i>ad  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and 

ty  y«ftri  may  aometimm  f-lapss  before  the  account  of  vengMfflw  be 

Milw  scttlnl.     Tlii«  sangtiinnry  spirit.  Ignorant  of  pity  or  formvcuesa, 

H  bwfO  moderated,  however,  by  tlie  maxims  of  honor,  which  ro- 

lla  In  every  private  encoanter   some  decent   eriuality   of  agn  nnd 

engthof  Dumbprsand  weapons.    AnannuHl  feetdvalof  two.  jieriiapi 

•nrmimlhs,  was  observed  hy  tha  AraUt.  bpfor)?tlte  timrof  Hihom- 

•*ng  wllich  their  swords   were   religiously   sh«i'Ucd  both   In 

lad  domestic  hostility  ;  and  this  partial  truce  Is  more  itmngly 

FB  of  the  haUes  of  anarchy  and  warfnni. 

w  qdrlt  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  by  the  milder 
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influence  of  trade  and  literatnre.  The  solitary  peninsnla  is  encom- 
passed by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  tlie  ancient  world  ;  tlie  mer- 
chant in  the  friend  of  mankind ;  and  tlie  annual  caravans  imported 
the  first  seeds  of  linowlcdge  and  pol  tencss  into  the  cities,  and  even 
the  camps,  of  the  desert.  Whatever  may  be  the  pedig^ree  of  the 
Arabs,  their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock  with 
the  Hebrew,  the  Hyriac,  and  the  Chaldean  tongues  ;  the  independence 
of  the  tribes  was  marked  hy  their  peculiar  dialects ;  but  each,  after 
their  own,  allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and  x>erspicaoiis 
idiom  of  Mecca.  In  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  perfection  of 
language  outstripped  the  refinement  of  manners  ;  and  her  speech  could 
diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey,  the  two  hundred  of  a  ser- 
pent, the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the  thousand  of  a  sword,  at  A 
time  when  this  copious  dictionary  was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of  an 
illiterate  people.  The  monuments  of  the  Homerites  were  inseiibed 
with  an  obsolete  and  mysterious  character  :  but  the  Cufic  letters,  tha 
groundwork  of  the  present  alphabet,  were  invented  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eu])hrates  ;  and  the  recent  invention  was  taught  at  Mecca  by  a 
Bti*angi»r  who  settled  in  that  city  after  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  The 
arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  .to  the  free- 
born  elocjuencti  of  the  A  rabians ;  but  their  penetration  was  sharp, 
their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  \*it  strong  and  sententious,  (a)  and  their 
more  elaborate  comp)06itious  were  addressed  with  energy  and  effect 
to  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet 
was  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kindred  trib^.  A 
solemn  banquet  was  prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  striking  their 
tymbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  sous  and  husbands  the  felicity  of  their  native  tribe— 
that  a  champion  had  now  app<?ared  to  vindicate  their  rights — that  a 
herald  had  raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.  The  distant 
or  hostile  tril)es  resorted  to  an  annual  fair,  which  was  abolished  by 
the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Moslems — a  national  assembly  that  must 
have  contributed  to  refine  and  harmonize  the  barbarians.  Thirty 
days  were  employed  in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  com  and  wine,  but 
of  eloquence  and  j)oetry.  The  prize  was  disputed  by  the  generous 
emulation  of  the  bards  ;  the  victorious  performance  was  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs  ;  and  wo  may  read  in  our  own 
language  the  seven  orig  n  \1  poems  which  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  cold 
and  suspended  in  the  t  iii])le  of  Mecca.  The  Arabian  poets  were  the  iiis- 
torians  and  moralists  of  the  age  ;  and  if  they  s^'mpathized  with  the 
pr(»judice8,  they  inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues  of  their  country- 
men. The  indissoluble  union  of  generosity  and  valor  was  the  dar< 
ling  theme  of  their  song  ;  and  when  they  pointed  their  keenest  satire 

(a)  Stated  from  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  eentences  of  Ali  (tranBlated  bj 
Ockley,  London,  1718)  which  afford  a  just  and  favorable  specimen  of  Arabian  wiU* 

*  Compare  the  Arabic  prorerbs  translated  by  Borckhaidt,  London,  1^80.'-M. 
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It  a  (lMpieKbli>  race,  they  affirmed,  io  tliu  Mttc^rnesHof  rt?proac1i, 

(lip  mpn  knev  not  how  to  givp,  nor  the  womea  to  deny.       Tlie 

wbkh  was  premised  by  Abf»ham  nnd  celebrated  by 

bdowmI  In  ibe  irntnpH  ot  the  Arabs.      TliB  fprncrians 

IMowenna,  tho  terror  of  tin-  dpsrrt,  ernbrocc,   witlion(  imjniry  or 

hfrflalion,  tbn  nntnger  whndarc:^  toconlide  iu  their  honorimd  to  eatf  r 

UieLr  tent.       Hlx  troatmunl   ia   kind  and  nvpecttat;  he   Bli&res  tho 

Mltb  or  Ibe  puTi^rty  oE  Lin  hrst :  and.  aft^r  a  needful  repose,  lie  19 

'toHt  on  liis  wuy,  with  thuiks.  with  blessing,  and  perhaps  with 

Tha  heart  and  Imnd  nra  mnro  lat^y  pxpuidfd  liy  the   wants 

K  friend  ;  but  the  heroic  acta  that  coald  deserve  llko 

■e  applMise  must  bare  BDrpassed  the  oarniw  measaTv  or  diatrre' 

d  eKptrience,     A  dispute  bad  arisen,  nho.  among  the  ritiEena 

was  DOtJtlod  to  the  jirize  of  generosity ;  and  a  eucMsaire 

a  woa  made  to  the  ihrre  who  were  deemed  most  woKhy  of 

Abdallah.  the  son  of  Abdaa,  had  undi-rtakea  a  distant 

r,  and  liia  foot  wua  iu  the  Htirrup  when  he  heard  thijvoimot  a 

ttt,  "  O  son  of  the  uni^le  of  the  apnatte  of  Ood.  1  am  a  travHler 

_  diatrecs  1 "     Uo  iustantly  dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim 

I  tUa  ckDiel,  her  rich  capariBon.  and  a  parse  of  four  thonsmd 

H  nf  gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either  for  i<s  intriiiBic  valne, 

'     Kltt  of  an  honored  kinsman.     The  servant  of  Kais  informed 

d  HuppUant  tliut  Um  nuxter  vru  asleep  ;  Imt  ho  ImtDMliately 

"Here  lit  a  puree  of  seven  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  (It  Is  all  we 

a  tha  house),  and  here  Is  an  order  that  will  entitle  yon  tn  ft 

il  and  •  slaw  ;  "  the  master,  oh  soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and  en- 

~  iacd  Ub  faithful  stt-ward  with  a  gentle  reproof,  tliat  by  reepect- 

B  ajumbera  hu  liod  atinird  his   bounty,      Tho  third  of  these 

m,  I)m  blind  Aral^ah.  U  the  boar  of  prayi>r,  was  supporting  hu 

«  the  ihoulderi  of  twoslares.     "  Alas  '.  "  he  replied,  "  my  oof- 

t  but  tliTfie  you  may  sell :  if  you  refnue,  1   n-noonce 

inia,  pushing  away  the  youths,  ho  groped  along 

iJl.  Tlierhanwlerof  Halem  U  the  perf c-ct  moddle 
a  virtue  ;*  he  was  brave  and  lllwnl,  an  eloquent  poet,  and 
■fat  robber ;  forty  cauiela  wero  roasted  at  his  liosi'ltablo 
and  al  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant  enemy,  he  rtviored  both  thu 
■  and  the  spoil.  The  freedom  of  his  countrjineo  diwIatniHl 
rtuf  JuBlico  ;  they  pi»ad]y  indulged  the  spoutaueoas  impabe 
|dtj  SBil  benevoleoce. 

religion  ot  the  Amb«.  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  consisted  In  the 
p  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  llie  fixed  stare ;  a  primitive  and 
u>  mode  of  sopersUcion.  The  bright  luminorim  of  the  sky  ilin- 
•  viable  imngu  of  the  Deity  :  their  number  and  distaaco  con- 
,   philoaoiihip,   or  even  a   rolgar,  ey»,  the  Idi-a  ot    bound- 
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less  space  :  the  cliaracter  of  eternity  is  marked  on  these  solid  globes, 
that  seem  incapable  of  cormption  or  decay  :  the  r^g^iUarity  of  their 
motions  majr  l)e  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ;  and  their 
real  or  imaginary  influence  encourajzes  the  vain  belief  that  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science 
of  astronomy  was  cultivated  at  Babylon  ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs 
was  a  clear  ftimament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches 
they  steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars  ;  their  names,  and  order,  and 
daily  station,  were  familiar  to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  of  the 
Bedoween  ;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  twenty- 
eight  parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  constellations  who 
refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the  thirst  of  the  desert  The  reign  of 
the  heavenly  orbs  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere ; 
and  some  metaphysical  powers  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  and  the  resurrection  of  bodies  :  a  camel  was  left  to 
perish  on  the  grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  anothv  life ; 
and  the  invocation  of  departed  spirits  implies  that  they  were  still  en- 
dowed with  consciousness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant  and  I  am  care- 
less of  the  blind  m}thology  of  the  barbarians ,  of  the  local  deities,  of 
the  stars,  tlie  air  and  the  earth,  of  their  sex  or  titles,  their  attributes, 
or  subordination.  Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior, 
created  and  clianged  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantastic  worship; 
but  the  nation,  in  every  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to 
the  language,  of  Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Caaba  as- 
cends beyond  the  C'hristian  era .  in  describing  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Greek  historian  Diodorus  has  remarked,  between  the  Thamu- 
dites  and  the  Sabians,  a  famous  temple,*  whose  superior  sanctity  was 
revered  by  all  the  Arabians  ;  the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is  an- 
nually renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered  by  a  pious 
king  of  the  Homerites,  who  reigned  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  A  tent  or  a  cavern  might  suffice  for  the  worship 
of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has  been  erected  in  its 
place  ;  and  the  art  and  power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  east  have  been 
confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the  original  model.  A  spacious  portioo 
includesthe  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba— a  square  chapel,  twenty-four 
cubits  long,  twenty-three  broad,  and  twenty-seven  high  :  a  door  and 
a  window  admit  the  light ;  the  double  roof  is  support^  by  three  pil- 
lars of  wood  ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges  the  rain-water,  and  the 
well  Zemzem  is  protectel  by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.  The  tribe 
of  Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  custody  of  Caaba  :  the 
sacerdotal  office  devolved  tlirough  four  lineal  descendants    to  the 

*  Mr.  Forster  (Geoflinpliy  of  Arsbla,  toI.  it.,  p.  118,  et  seq.)  has  mlwd  an  objec- 
tion, M I  think,  f  td  to  t  is  hypothesis  of  Qibbon.  The  temple,  sitaated  in  the 
coantrj  of  the  Hanlzo-ncnci^.  was  not  between  the  Thamndites  and  the  Sabians,  bnt 
hl?her  up  than  the  coast  Inhabited  bj  the  former.  Mr.  Forater  wonld  pi  nee  It  as  far 
north  as  Moilah.  I  am  not  quite  saliafled  that  this  will  agree  with  the  whole  de* 
•crIptioD  of  I>iodonia.-M.  IStf. 
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udfathor  ot  Mithomet ;  au^  tliE  faiiutT  uf  tho  Hasliemiles.  fmni 

BDFe  he  sprang,  was  the  moat  irspocinble  lAd  snrrcd  in  tlie  cry  a 

tbeir  coiiDtrj-.      The  preciui'ts  of  Mccm  enjoyed  tlio   rights  of 

iu;tuiU7  :  and,  lit  the  last  mootli  of  each  fcar,  the  ciiy  ui<l  temjile 

~^  crovnled  with  aloac  iniin  of  pil^ms,  who    prsseatod   llieir 

m  and  offerings  in  the  Loose  of  Uod.     The  auno  rites  which  irQ 

r  accomplished  by  the  ftuthfol  nxissalman,  wstq  invented  and 

''    id  by  the  superstltiuu  of  the  idolaters.      At  aa  awful  diatmoo 

St  away  thi7ir  garm^nti  :  sevea  times,  with  hoety  stepa,  they 

1  the  Casba,  and  kissed  tiie  black  stone :  aevea  limes  they 

1  adored  the  aidjacont mountains  :  seven  times  IheythrBw 

tho  ralley  of  Wna  :  and  the  pilgrimage  was  achieved.  U 

present  hour,  by  a  aaeriflco  ot  sheep  and  cjudpIs.  and  the  bnrliil 

Ir  hair  ind  noils  in  the  coosermted  ground.     Euch  tribe  dthcr 

or  intiDducod  in  the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship  :  Ibel«inple 

M  adorned  or  defiled  irhb  three  hundred  and  sixty  idnts  ot  men. 

M,  lions,  and  antelopes  ;  and    most  cona|>iruous  wns'the  statue 

'  "lal,  of  red  a^t*>.  holding  In  his  hand  seven  arrows,  without 

or  feathers,  the  instninicnta  and  symbols  of  profane  dlvinBtion. 

lis  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts  :  t^ic  devotion  of  the 

ages  vrat  content  with  a  pillar  or  a  tablet  :  and  the  rucks  of  the 

wun  hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in  IntltAtion  of  the  black  stotto 

xa.  which  Li  deeply  tninted  with  the  repmech  of  an  idolatroaa 

Pram  Japan  to  Peru,  the  use  of  sacrifice  tias  aniversally  pre- 

;  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his   Kratitude  or  fear  by  de- 

tg  or  oonsuming,  in  honor  of  the  go&.  the  dearest  and  nuwt 

us  of  their  gifts.     Tho  life  of  n  man  Is  the  most  precious  obla- 

to  dimrocate  a  public  calniniiy  :  the  nllArs   of  Phtcnicia  and 

t,  of  Uome  and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with  Itnman  gore  ; 

ori  practice  was  toni;  prtserred  sinong  the  Arsbi :  in  the  ihlrd 

taturr  a  Duy  wai  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  Dumatians  ;  and 

|a/al  oaptivo  was  pioosly  Blanght<^r«d  by  the  prince  of  the  Saracens, 

B  aUj  and  soldier  nf  the  cmpnmr  Justinian,"    A  parent  who  dmga 

|i  WMfto  thn  al'ur  oihibtta  the  moat  painful  and  sublime  effort  of 

Uclsm  ;  thedend  or  the  intention  was  sonctifltKl  by  tho  example 

jnta  and  heru<» .  and  the  father  of  Mahomet  himself  waf  devoted 

'i  vow,  and  hardly   ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  a  hun- 

■1s.     In  the  tinie  of  ignorance,  the  Arabs,  like  llie  Jews  and 

a,  ahutftlooil  from  the  taste  ot  swine's  flesh  :  they  clreum- 

ir  children  at  the  age  of  puberty  :  the  same  customs,  vith- 

«  Mnsuro  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have  been  silently  trans- 

1  to  their  jioslerlty  and  proselytes.      It  has  been  sngaciously 

—  — d  that  the  artful  legislator  indulged  the  sinbbom  prcindi- 
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ces  of  his  conntrTinen.  It  is  mora  simple  to  belieye  tliat  he  adhered 
to  tlie  habits  and  a|>inions  of  his  youth,  without  foreseeing  that  a 
practico  congenial  to  the  climate  of  Mecca  might  become  useless  or 
inconvenient  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  free  :  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken  by  the  storms 
of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled  to  the  happy 
(and  where  they  might  profess  what  they  thought,  and  practise  what 
they  professed.  The  religions  of  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the 
JcwH  and  Christians,  were  disseminated  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the 
Red  Si'a.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianism  was  diffused 
over  Asia  by  the  science  of  tlio  Chaldeans  and  the  arms  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. From  the  observations  of  two  thousand  years,  the  priests  and 
astronomers  of  Babylon  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  aud  proT- 
idence.  They  adored  the  seven  gods,  or  angels,  who  directed  the 
course  of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the 
earth.  The  attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  aud  the  twenty-four  constellations  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemisphere,  were  represented  by  images  and  talismans ;  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  respective  deities :  the 
Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day  ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran 
was  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage.  But  the  flexible  genius  of  their 
faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn  :  in  the  tradition  of 
the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular  agree- 
ment with  their  Jewish  captives  ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  ImoUs 
of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch ;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  has 
transformed  the  lust  remnant  of  the  jjol^'theists  into  the  Christians  of 
St.  John,  in  the  territory  of  Bussora.*  Tlie  altars  of  Babylon  were 
overturncid  by  the  Mogians  ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  re- 
venged by  the  sword  of  Alexander  ;  Persia  groaned  above  five  hun- 
dred years  under  a  fonngn  yoke  :  and  the  purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster 
escai)ed  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  ad- 
versaries the  frtredom  of  the  d(isert.  Seven  hundred  years  before  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia ;  and  a  far  greater 
multitude  was  expelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars  of  TUtus  and 
Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles  aspired  to  liberty  and  power  :  they 
erected  synagogues  in  the  cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
their  Qentile  converts  were  confounded  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark  of  circumcision.  The 
Cliristian  missionaries  were  still  more  active  and  successful :  the 
Catholics  asserted  their  universal  reign  ;  the  sects  whom  they  op- 
pressed successively  retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
the  Marcionites  and  the  Manicliseans  dispersed  their  phantafiie  opin- 
ions and  apocry])lial  gospels  ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes 

*  The  Codex  Naslntcoa,  thoir  sacred  book,  has  Ixsen  published  by  Norbcr^.  wboM 
refiearches  contain  almost  all  that  is  known  of  ihU  singular  people.  But  thcirorigin 
is  almost  as  obscnre  hb  ever :  if  andent,  their  creed  has  bean  aocormpted  with  myr 
ticism  and  Hahometanlsm,  that  Its  native  lineaments  are  very  indlatincC— M.  « 
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f  Wtx  and  Qassan,  were  inatracted  in  n  purer  cretid  1>7  the  JacnbiM 

1  Ni«wri«Ji  bishops.     The  liberty  t>f  choice  was  pneetiied  to  lluf 

'         encli  Arab  wna  [tee  to  elect  ot  to  compose  kia  private  reli^n ; 

IT  ru'le  Biiperstition  of  hjs  house  was  mingled  with  the  subliuie 

jj-  fit  saints  und  philoaophers.     A  funtlamenta]  artjcie  oT  laith 

la  inculcated  b/  tlie  consent  of  the  learned  stian^nt ;  the  existence 

~  w  NUiirrimc  uod,  who  is  exall«d  above  the  powers  of  heaven  HUd 

1.  but  wiio  luis  uften  rovualed  hlnisctf  lo  numkind  b;  the  niinistir 

is  an^ls  and  prophets,  and  whose  grace  or  justice  has  intemipted, 

^•stinable  minclea,  lUu  order  of  n&turo.     The  mnat  rational  of  tlie 

e  acknowledged  his  power,  thougli  they  neglected  his  wnrsUip ; 

*  ~aa  liabit  rather  than  conviction  thai  still  atucliiid  tliem  lo  the 

.  iilnlatrj.     The  Jews  and  Christians  were  the  people  ol'  the 

i;  the  Bible  was  alnradj  tianalated  into  the  Arabic  languiige,  and 

,i  volumo  of  the  Old  Teataaent  was  accepted  by  the  cmicord  ot  llieae 

IpUcablo  enemies.    In  the  storjot  the  Hebrew  pa  riarchs.  the  Arabs 

«  jilnaiiMl  to  discovuc  the  futhera  ot  their  nation.     Th»y  iipgilauded 

' '  '^  aud  pn^miera  of  Iiuuael ;  recered   the   faith  and  virtue  of 

1 ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the  creation  ot  the 

I.  and  imbibed  with  equal  credulity  the  prodigies  uf  (he  holy 

the  dreams  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbia. 

10  base  and  pictieiau  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful  calumny 

'istians.*  who  eialt«d  instead  of  degrailing  tlie  merit  of  their 

, .    His  descent  from  IsinBicl  was  a  uational  brivtlegc  or  fabln ; 

e  first  steps  of  the  pedigree  are  dark  and  doubltul,  he  could 

t  Bumy  generationa  of  puro  aad  genuine  nubility  :  lie  aiirang 

le  tribe  al  Koreinh  f  and  the  family  of  Hushem,  the  most  ilius. 

>r  the  Arabs,  the  prinn-u  of  Miy^a,  and  tlie  hereditary  guardians 

«  CBAbn.!    TIte  gnuidfatlier  of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb, 

n  nt  Hosheni,  a  wealthy  and  generous  dtiaen,  who  rclii^ed  the 

H  of  fumiDC  with  the  euppliue  of  commerM.     Mecca,  wliicli  liad 
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been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved  br  the  ooarage  of 
the  son.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the  Christian  princes 
of  Abyssinia;  their  vassal  Abrahah  was  provoked  by  an  insult  to 
avenge  the  honor  of  the  cross  ;  and  the  holy  city  was  invest<?d  by  a 
train  of  elephants  and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  proposed ; 
and,  in  the  first  audience,  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet  demanded  the 
restitution  of  his  cattle.  "And  why,"  said  Abrahah,  "do  you  not 
rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favor  of  your  temple,  which  I  hare 
threatened  to  destroy  ?  "  "  Because,"  replied  the  intrepid  chief.  "  the 
cattle  are  my  own  ;  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  they  will  de- 
fend th«Hr  house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The  want  of  provisions, 
or  the  valor  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful 
retreat ;  their  discomfiture  ha^  been  adorned  with  a  miraculous  flight 
of  birds,  who  RhowenHl  down  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  infidels  ;  and 
the  deliverence  was  long  commemorated  by  the  era  of  the  elephant.* 
The  glory  of  Abdol  Motallcb  was  crowned  with  domestic  happiness ; 
his  life  was  prolon^r^d  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,f  and 
he  became  the  father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  His  best 
beloved  Abdullah  was  the  most  In^autiful  and  modest  of  the  Arabian 
youth  ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  consummated  his  marriage 
with  Amina4  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Zahritcs,  two  hundred  virgins 
are  said  to  have  expired  of  jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet,  or  more 
properly  Mohammed, g  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  was  bom* 

•  ITio  apparent  mlracls  wa*  nothlrrx  else  bnt  the  sraa!!  pox,  wh  ch  l>roke  ont  la 
tne  oriDT  or  Abrahah.  (Spreni^cr,  Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  a.%  who  qaotes  Wakidl ; 
Weil.  Mohammed,  p.  10.)  This  neems  to  have  bcon  the  first  apponrance  of  the 
pmall-pox  in  Arabia.  (Iteiske,  Opascala  Medica  ex  monomentis  Arabam,  HaIm, 
1776,  p.  8).~S. 

t  Well  setd  him  do\vn  at  aboat  eighty-two  at  his  death.  (Mohammed,  p.  S8).— S. 

1  Aminu  was  of  Jewi.sh  birth.    (Von  Iloinmer,  lleschichte  der  Assara.  p  10)  — M. 

Von  Hammer  give*)  no  authority  for  this  imuortant  fact,  which  seems  hardly  lo 
agree  with  Bpren^^r's  account  that  she  was  a  Ivoreishitc,  and  thedan^ter  of  Wahb, 
an  elder  of  tue  Zohrah  familv.— S. 

I  Mohammed  means  "  praiDcd,"  the  name  given  to  him  by  his  grandfather  on  ae- 
connt  of  the  favorab'e  omen  attending  his  birth.  When  Amina  lud  glTen  olrth  to 
the  prophet,  she  sent  for  his  grandfather,  and  related  to  him  that  she  nad  seen  In  a 
dremn  a  lignt  proceediiig  from  her  body,  which  illuminated  the  palaces  of  Bostra. 
(Sprenger,  p.  7b.)  Wc  learn  from  Bnrckhardt  that  among  the  Arabs  a  name  is  glTiyi 
to  the  infant  immediately  on  its  birth  The  nam  >  is  derived  from  some  trifling  ao- 
ddent,  or  from  some  obj?ct  which  had  struck  the  fancy  of  the  mother  or  any  oftlM 
women  present  at  the  ctuld^s  birth.    (Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  1 ,  p.  97). — S. 

I  All  authorities  agree  that  Mohammi*d  was  bom  on  a  Monday,  in  tne  first  half  of 
Baby^  I. ;  but  they  olfrer  on  the  year  and  on  the  dato  of  the  month.  Most  traditions 
say  that  he  died  at  an  a;^  of  sixty-three  years.  If  this  is  correct,  be  was  bom  in 
r>7l.*  Tliero  a  e.  however,  jgood  traditions  in  Bokhari,  Mo.sIiro,  and  Tirmidisy.  ae- 
cordlng  to  which  nc  attalnea  nn  aire  of  sixty-five  vearn.  which  would  place  his  birth 
in  tm.  \\'lth  r.'ference  to  the  date,  his  birthdny  i.s  cA  brated  on  the  12tli  of  Raby* 
I.  by  the  Musilmans,  and  for  this  day  are  almost  al!  traditions.  This  was  a  Than- 
day  in  :>71,  and  a  Tue<^ay  in  5  U  ;  and,  supposing  the  new  moon  of  Raby*  I.  wai 
seen  one  day  sooner  than  expected,  it  wa-^  a  Monday  in  5G9.  A  tradition  of  Ab6 
Ua*8har  is  for  the  2d  of  Kaby*  I.,  which  wan  a  Monday  in  071 ;  bat  Abii  Ma'shaf  ' 

*  This  is  the  year  which  Weil  declios  upon. 
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at  Mecca,  four  jears  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Abjssinians,  whose  victory  would  have  intro- 
duced into  tlie  Caaba  the  religion  of  the  Christians.  In  liis  early  in- 
fancy,* he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  grandfather ; 
his  uncles  were  strong  and  numerous  ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, the  orphan's  share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  JSthi- 
opian  maid-senrant.*  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  Abu 
laleb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide  and  guardian 
of  his  youth  ;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded  his 
fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune.  The  marriage  con- 
tract, in  the  simple  style  of  antiquity,  recites  the  mutual  love  of  Ma- 
homet and  Cadijah ;  describes  him  as  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish ;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold 
and  twenty  camels,  which  waa  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle. 
By  this  alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  of  his 
anci>stors ;  and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domestic 
virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  gift  which  is  sel- 
dom despised,  (fxoept  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before 
he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  public  or 
private  audience.     They  applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his 


a  mathematician,  and  hH  aceoant  may  poanlblj  be  acalcalation.  and  not  a  tradi- 
tion. Th^re  are  also  traditions  for  the  first  McnoMlay,  and  for  the  10th  dajr  of  the 
month .    (SpRnger,  p.  75 . ) 

Id  refefcnee,  however,  to  thif  enbject,  it  is  hnportant  to  obeerve  that  Candrtn  da 
PeroeTal  hat  broaght  forward  reaRonn  for  believine  that  the  Mtxcan  year  wan  origi- 
aaXlj  a  Innarone,  and  continued  ho  till  the  beirinning  of  the  flftii  ccntary,  whcn,lii 
Imitatton  of  the  Jews,  it  waa  turned  by  the  inlercalulon  of  a  month  at  the  close  of 
every  third  year,  into  a  Innl-solar  period.  (O.  de  PerceTal,  Kssai,  Ac.  yol.  1.,  p  49; 
Journal  Aaiatiqne,  April,  IS48,  p.  843  )  Hence  it  follows  that  all  calcalations  up  to 
tile  end  of  Mahomet's  life  mast  be  made  in  lani-solar  years,  and  not  in  Innar  yean, 
iBvolring  a  yeariy  difference  of  ten  days.  Oence  also  jnre  can  explain  certain  dia* 
crBpaodes  In  Mahomet's  life,  some  historians  calcalatlng  by  the  lunl-solar  vear  In 
fioree  tn  the  period  nnder  narration,  others  adjusting  such  periods  by  the  appficatioa 
of  the  lunar  year  aobseqaently  adopted  Tnas  some  make  their  prophet  to  have 
livnd  sixty-three  or  sixty-three  and  a  half  years,  others  slxty-flve—thc  one  possibly 
beiog  lani-sohir,  the  other  Innar  years.    (See  Calcntta  Beview,  No.  xli .  p.  id. ) — S. 

*  The  father  of  Mahomet  died  two  months  before  his  Urth ;  and  to  tnc  ill  state 
of  health  whkh  the  shock  of  tUH  premature  bereavement  enuilcd  on  biff  widow, 
tefenger  attributes  the  sickly  and  nervous  temperament  of  Mahomet  His  mother 
died  in  his  seventh  year  (p  79; ;  his  grandfather  two  years  later,— 8. 

t  Spranizer.  however  (p.  81 ».  ascribes  his  poverty  not  to  the  injustice  of  hii<  nncles, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  were  anxious  to  bring  him  forwards,  but  to  hl«  own  inactivity 
and  nnfltuesa  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  lie  had  the  name  patrimony  with  whica 
his  father  began  life,  viz.,  a  house,  five  camels,  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  a  female  slave ; 
yeC  he  was  rranced  to  the  necessity  of  pastaringsheep,  an  occupation  considered  by 
the  AnhB  as  peenllariy  humiliating.  (Compare  Weil.  p.  88.)  Tne  latter  author  adds 
that  Mahomet  aflerwarda  entered  into  the  linen  trade,  in  partnership  with  a  maa 
~8aib.-«. 
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majestic  aspoct,  liis  piercing  eye,  his  gradoas  smile,  his  flowing 
beard,  hifl  countenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the  soul,  and 
his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongae.*  In  the 
familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  cere- 
monious ]M)liten(^8S  of  his  country  ;  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich 
and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  condescension  and  afEability  to  the 
poonrst  citizens  of  Mecca  ;  the  frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the 
artifice  of  Ids  views ;  and  the  habits  of  coarte^  were  imputed  to 
]>ersoiml  friendship,  or  universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  ca- 
Nieious  and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagination  sub- 
ime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  posseted  the  cour- 
ages l)oth  of  thought  and  action  ;  and,  although  iiis  designs  might 
gradually  exi)and  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he  entertained 
of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  staiup  of  an  original  and  8U]>erior 
genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
nobU^st  race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  *  and  the 
fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of 
(ILscnn't  and  seasonable  silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence, 
Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  barbarian  ;  his  youth  had  never  been  in- 
structed in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;f  the  conmion  Ignorance 

•  To  the  poncral  chamctcriKticw  of  Mahomet'i*  pcwon  here  recorded  by  Olbboo, 
It  may  not  Ik>  uniiitert'Htlni;  to  add  chc  more  particular  traits  derlTed  from  the  re- 
poarrhort  of  iiKxlrni  oriiMitallRts.  "  Moharami-d.*'  save  Dr.  Sprenger  **waa  of  mid' 
dliii^  Hiz«s  liad  broad  HhuuldorA,  a  wide  cheat,  and  large  bones,  and  be  was  fleshy 
but  not  Htout.  The  Iminodcnito  hIzc  c»f  hi^4  head  was  partly  disguised  by  the  loni^ 
lockA  of  hair,  wtiich  In  nll^it  curin  come  nearly  down  to  the  lobes  of  his  ears.  Hu 
oval  fare,  tlioufrli  tawny,  won  rather  fair  for  an  Arab,  but  neither  pale  nor  hi(;h  coir 
ore<I.  Thn  foruhead  won  bnxid.  and  hit  fine  and  Ion;;,  bat  narrow,  eyebrows  were 
S(>piirat(Hl  by  a  vein,  which  you  eon  Id  t-oc  throbbing  If  he  wasangiy.  Under  long 
eyelaHiio<i  nrairkled  bltMidnhot  black  eyes  tlirouirti  wlde-<tlit  vycU£.  JSis  nose  was 
lanrc,  pnmituGiit.  and  eliixhtly  hcxtked,  and  the  tip  of  it  seemed  to  be  turned  ap.  but 
wax  not  HO  in  reality.  The  mouth  was  wide,  and  he  had  a  u;tx>d  set  of  teeth,  and  Ihe 
fore-teeth  were  a^ander.  rii;*  beard  ro«c  from  the  cheek-bones,  and  came  down  to 
the  ci>llnr-bone  ;  he  clipped  his  mu»tacliio8.  but  did  not  shave  them  He  stooped, 
and  WHH  Hlightly  humpuockod.  His  ^ait  was  oirelcHs  and  he  walked  fast  but  heavi- 
ly, as  if  hu  were  ascendini;  a  hill ;  *  and  if  he  looked  back,  be  tamed  his  wholo 
body.  The  mildness  of  his  countenance  (gained  him  Uie  ccMifldcnce  of  everr  one  ; 
bnt  lie  coukl  not  look  straiirht  into  a  man's  face  ;  he  turned  his  eyes  osually  oat- 
wards.  On  his  b:  ck  he  had  a  round,  fleshy  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pigvon^s  ear ; 
Its  furrowed  surfaeo  was  covered  with  hiiir,  and  its  base  was  snrronnded  by  lUick 
moles.  This  was  considered  as  the  seal  of  his  prophetic  mission,  at  least  daring 
the  latter  part  of  his  carc(>r,  by  his  followerx  wl>o  wero  so  devout  that  they  found  a 
euro  for  their  ailin:^  in  drinking  the  wati'r  in  which  he  had  bathed ;  ana  it  must 
have  been  very  refreshing,  for  ho  pcrspinxl  profusely,  and  his  skin  exhaksd  a  atrong 
smell."    (Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  84.) 

t  Namely,  I>oth  as  bcinic  a  Kort>ishItc,  and  as  having  been  suckled  Ave  3  ears  in 
the  desert  l>y  his  foHtor-motlier  Halymah,  of  tho  tribe  of  Banu  Sad,  whkh  spoke  the 
purest  dialeit    (Hprenj^T,  p.  T7.>— S. 

X  Modem  orientalists  are  inclined  to  answer  the  queation  whether  Mahomat  oould 
lead  and  write  In  the  affirmative.    Tho  point  hinges  upon  the  critical  interpretation 

*  WeiPs  description,  which  agrees  In  other  particulars,  differs  in  this :  "  His  har.di 
and  feet,**  saya  that  writer.  "  were  very  large,  yet  hia  step  waa  so  light  tHat  his  foot 
left  no  mark  behind  in  the  sand.**— p.  Ml. 
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mpteit  Uiu  from  'slums  or  reproaich.  bat  he  vu  redaced  to  a  lua- 
rirrla  ot  exluienfj',  ntiil  deprivwl  of  those  futhfal  mirrors,  whieli 
iiidtiio  minds  of  mgcjs&nd  heroes.     Vet  tlic  book  of 

_iaQ  WHS  o[ien  lo  hia  view  :  ftud  sijme  fiiucy  Ims  been 

d  in  the  political  and  philoaopliical  obsfrrvationii  whieh  are  bo- 
o  the  Arabian  trav^tr.  He  eomparea  ths  nnliona  and  tho  m- 
_  of  the  earth ;  disoiveni  the  we«kiie%s  of  the  P<iT«1ntt  utd 
D  monarchies  :  beliulds  with  pit7  and  iudi|^nnt1on  tlie  deK«ue- 
_y  of  the  Umea  ;  and  revives  to  unite  undor  onu  (Jod  and  one  king. 
AinTiucible  apirit  and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arnhs.  Our  more 
tnni*  inquiry  irill  anagest,  that  instewl  of  visiting;  tho  courts,  tlis 
taipK  Ihe  t<Mnph<s  uf  the  Eust.  the  two  joumej^  of  Moliomet  Into 

?■  confined  ta  the  hXta  of  Bostm  and  Tamascas ;  tlint  lie  w»8 

wnivmra  of  ago  when  he  AcnompauiiiHl  tlie  c&ravaa  of  his 

td  tMt  jiiil  duty  cnmpolled  liim  to  rptnm  as  soon  ns  he  had 

d  of  Ih'i  in»reli)indiBV  of  (.^ijah.     In  these  hasty  and  eapnrlt- 

mnfotu,  the  eye  of  genins  might  discern  somo  objects  invlsi' 

tt  hiB  eroaacr  i-amnuilanB :  some  hohIh  of  kuowled^  might  be  East 
I  a  rrtillftil  soil  :  but  his  ignorance  of  tho  Syrian  longoage  must 
.m  cheeked  hiH  curiosity  ;  and  I  cannot  peroelve,  in  the  life  or  writ- 
pi  of  Uabomel,  that  his  prospect  was  extended  far  beyond  the  llm- 
t  llie  AnblBii  vrorld.  From  every  region  of  that  solitary  world, 
s  of  Mecca  w^ro  nnnuaJly  ssseuibled  by  tho  c«lla  of  de- 
commKrco  ;  in  the  free  concourso  of  multiliidca,  a  aim- 
in  hi»  native  tonpie,  night  stody  tlie  political  state 
r  of  (he  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Jews 
._.  .  .J.  Some  useful  strangers  might  be  tempted  or  foroed 
ploM  the  titm  of  hnspttality  ;  anil  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have 
d  tho  Jew.  the  Peraian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  ancnse 
liag  thuir  necrot  aid  to  tho  componttion  ot  the  Koran.  (V)nver' 
cliches  the  underutandtag.  hatsoUtudnistUe  aclinnl  of  genius  ; 
s  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist. 
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id  and  write,  are  rerordrd  by  IMihan,  Naur.  •«!  Mbsn. 

lat  he  Kisbi-d  to  appear  l^ooraaf.  InOTdcr  " — * —  " — ' — 

the  Kono  lata nmJnclfl^Mp  KB).   Tbai 

»  tb»  visHi  ol  ibe  moni  onbudox  HaiahaaB 

•r  murksd,  ttiat  rcudlag  and  wrlllaii  mm  fur  from  beli 
■aaol  Ufcoa  la  Iba  liju  oI  Maliuiact  u  Oibboo  » 
ss^ODageDcnl  vtim,  dee«  il  npiieiir  ptobMble' 
t  nHnent  refnoncRi  to  the  Bcrtplaia  and  i 
—- '  •■-"aoUlJleralebarbartaL,-— 8. 
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From  his  eaiiiwt  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted  to  leUgkras  amteoL 
plation  ;  each  year  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from 
the  world,  and  from  the  amis  of  Cadijah  ;  in  the  care  of  Hera,  three 
miles  fro:n  Mcoca,  ho  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthnsiasm, 
whoso  uIkk1(»  is  not  in  the  heavens  bat  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 
The  faith  which,  uudf>r  the  name  of  Idam^  *  he  preached  to  liis  fvnilj 
and  nation,  is  comiMiunded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fiction. 
That  tiirue:  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mauomet  ibtkb  afoitlb 
OP  God. 

It  is  til'  boost  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  thai  while  the  learned  na- 
tions of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  polytheism*  their 
simple  anc<?3tors  of  Palestine  preserved  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the*  true  G(Ki.  Tlio  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  be 
recon(;il(^d  with  The  staiidanl  of  humati'  virtue ;  his  metaphysical 
qualities  are  darkly  expressed  ;  but  each  page  of  the  Pentateu^  and 
tlie  Pro{)hets  is  an  evidence  of  his  power  ;  the  unity  of  his  name  isin- 
scribi^d  on  the  first  table  of  tho  law  ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  never  de- 
filed by  any  visible  imago  of  the  invisible  essence.  After  tlie  ruin  of 
the  temple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and 
enlightened,  by  tlio  spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  Mahomet  will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that  the 
Jews  of  M(H.'ea  or  Medina  adored  Kzra  as  the  son  of  God.  But  tho 
chril(ln>n  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  people  ;  and  the  religtons  of  the 
world  were  guilty,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  of  giving  sons, 
or  daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supremo  God.  In  the  rude  idola- 
try of  the  Aral>s,  the  crime  is  manifest  and  audacious  ;  the  Sabians 
are  iMK»rIy  excustHl  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelli- 
gen(x^*  in  tluMr  celestial  hierarchy ;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the  con- 
flict of  tho  two  ]>rinciples  betrays  the  imperfection  of  the  conqueror. 
The  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed  into  a 
8emblan(;e  of  paganism  ;  their  public  and  private  vows  were  address- 
ed to  tho  relics  and  images  that  disgraced  the  temples  of  the  East ; 
the  thnme  of  the  Almlglity  was  darkene<l  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and 
saints,  and  angels,  the  obj(*cts  of  popular  veneration  :  and  the  CV>llyri- 
dian  hen'ties,  who  flourished  in  the  fniitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested 
tho  Virgin  Marj'  with  the  name  and  honors  of  a  goddess.  The  mys- 
Iteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  ormtradict  the  princi- 
ple of  the  divine  uiiity.  In  their  obvious  sense,  they  introdnoe  three 
equal  deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus  into  the  substance  of  the 

*  Islam  is  tho  verbal  noun,  or  Infinitive,  and  }foriimy  which  has  b«en  compCed 
hito  Alusalman  or  Mwtutman^  is  the  narticiple  of  tUo  causattve  form  of  Mlm^  wbich 
means  immunity,  peace.  Tho  8i;:iiIflcation  of  Itlatn  ie  therefore  to  make  pMM^  or 
to  obtain  immunity,  either  by  compact,  or  by  doinsr  homa^o  to  t\\e  stronger,  tcknowl- 
cdging  hit)  unpeiiority.  and  surrenderint;  to  him  tho  object  of  the  dl^te.  It  also 
means  simply  to  nnrrender.  In  the  Koran  It  si^nifle*  In  most  instances  to  do 
homage  to  God,  to  acknowledge  him  as  oar  absolnte  Lnrd,  to  tho  exelonon  of 
tdols.  Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  that  book  in  its  technical  meaning,  as  tte 
name  of  a  tellgloD.    (Sprenger,  p.  168.)— 8. 
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f  flod ;  Bn  onlindtnc  c 
d ;  ln*«tnper»te  carioaily 

;  anit  PWh  of  the  Oriental  nedn  was.  eaaet  U>  ronfcsq  tlint  kl), 

;_thMn«elvwi.  ilwserveil  Itip  TPiiroacli  of  idolatn-  nnd  polyilie- 

'  is  rrotxl  of  Mtthomrt  in  f  re»  from  suspi'^ton  or  ambi^ity  ;  aiid 

k  glnrlciua  tratimony  to  the  unity  of  God.     tFip  p'ropliM 

«  wjocletl  thn  wnnhip  of  liinls  and  men,  of  scars  and  pMneU, 

'MblUl  prinnlple  that  wlulfver  riac>s  must  net,  that  wtuiteTur 

n  most  dio.  that  wlifttever  is  mrniptihie  mast  decay  and  perlHli. 

•  Author  uf  the  univenw,  his  rmtional  •tnthusinsni  eonfe»it4  and 

a  Infinita  and  eternal  bulng,  without  form  or  plam,  withont 

It  •intlUtnde.  pNSont  to  oar  mart  soRrec  thoUKhla,  Fxialing  by 

'  ,y  of  hlB  own  u&tnre,  and  deriving  from  himself  sll  mor*! 

tl  p(>rff«linri.     Thmn  hnililimt'  traths.  thus  aiinonnn^  In 

^^e  of  the  prophet,  am  llnnly  hold  hy  his  diaclplM  and  do- 

rKh  metapAy^oal  procisfon   by  the  Intcrpreten  of  the  Koran. 

Ml<wpht«  tb«st  mi0it  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the  Mabnin- 

"i;  >er<«d  tooBublinieperliapa  tor  our  present  fsculllea.     'Wniat 

.  t  remaine  fur  the  fanry.  or  even  Ike  underBtandlng.  when  we 

■  ahatmclMl  from  ilia  unknown  «ul»tnnc<!  nil  ideafl  of  timit  and 

^  of  ntoilon  and  matter,  of  sensation  luiil  ppHeotliiii  (    The  first 

*>n  and  revelation    was  roiifirmed    by   the  »oiM  of 

rt  :  his  proBelytna  from  Indlii  to  Morocco  uto  distlnguiehwl 

ante  of   ('nibirnan* ,'   nod  the  dangvr  nt   Idolntry  has  been 

i  bw  tl>e  Interdiction  of   Imagni.      The  doctrine  of  eternal 

'd  absolute  predFelination  Is  Btriclly  ciubrai'^'d  by  Ihe  Ma- 

.  and  they  struggle  with  the  common  dilUculUes.  Aou  to 

e  (he  prwcimce  of  God  with  the  freedom  and  rmponslbllity 

;  Atfir  to  explain    thp  pcrnilsnion  of  evil  under  the  reign  of 

iulinile  gnodnosa.  " 
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Tlio  OM  of  nature  has  written  his  ex;.neiice  on  all  bin  works,  and 
h'.t  luw  in  :li-  h^arr  nf  man.  To  restore  the  knowleclpe  of  the  one, 
t  :A  i]i**  |ir;»rT:c«:'  of  i\»*y  t-ili'-r.  has  Uvn  the  real  or  preu-nde<i  aim  of 
ill'.*  i»n»i.ii».-id  of  evrry  u^r  the  liijerality  of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his 
li:»'i]»"«T*v>i>rs  tliH  same  orv«lii  which  he  claimed  for  himself  ;  and  the 
chain  of  in*  pi  rat  inn  was  j^mlonijred  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  pro- 
ni III  1.^1  ion  i>f  tlie  Koran.  l>urinc  that  Period,  some  rays  of  prophetic 
]i«;lii  hail  U.-t-n  inijia'tfil  ti>  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  of 
tin*  t'hn.  •li'M:riniinai»'«i  hy  tht-ir  respective  measure  of  %-ir:ue  and 
gra'.'t* .  tlin.M'  Imndntl  und  tlilrteen  aftnstles  were  sent  with  a  special 
coinniis>ion  to  rif-all  thf^ir  country  from  itiolatnr  and  rice  :  one  hun- 
drt'd  and  four  vf»lnnit-s  have  l)een  dictated  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  :  and  six 
]<'<risIatopf  of  transa-ndcnt  hriprlitness  have  announced  to  mankind  the 
six  Micn^isive  r»"V«'laTion'?  of  various  rites,  hut  of  one  immutahle  rs- 
liirion.  The  authnriry  nnd  station  of  Adam,  Noah.  Abraham,  Moses, 
Clirist.  and  Muhonwt.  risr  in  jnst  gradation  above  each  other;  but 
whos4N.*\*<'r  ]iAt(*s  or  rc-j<><'ts  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with 
the  infldi'Is.  The  writinpt  of  the  patriarciis  were  extant  only  in  the 
aprKTy])lial  copies  of  tlu>  Greeks  and  Syrians  *.  the  conduct  of  Adam 

rnt  off  rntinnll  •^ubsidinrr  sources  in  conHCsquonce  of  hlfl  inabihtj  to  road.  Tte 
iuiU'T  )K»int  li:i>  lN>«n  iiIi\May  exiiniincd  :  and  it  now  remains  to  6how  ihat  Maliomet 
i%a-  nt>t  ^\ithoiit  rin.-«Kc('>:><nr:>,  who  had  not  oiilv  held  the  feme  tenirti.  hnt  even 
up*:nlT  pn-Af-ht-d  then,  (iiblion  ailmit'<.  indeed.  ttiHt  before  Mahomet's  thne**tbe 
mii-t  rational  of  tin*  Arabs  atkTiiwl«l'^»d  (iod's  power,  thoujrh  they  ne2l(»^ted  hli 
wor>iiiiu  :  "  mid  tirtt  it  \\n'<  h:il)it  rather  tlinn  conviction  that  rtill  atracbed  them  to 
the  ri  lie-  of  idolutr.  ia'///iv|.  p.  ri7>.  Bui  the  new  creed  had  made  i^till  more  active 
iid\:iiir("i.  Tiio  KorL>i?(hiti!:»  ciinn,i.d  Mahomet  with  tukini;  Ms  whole  doctrine  from 
a  b(iok  <vi]li?<l  thf  "  .\0uryr  of  the  Ancients.'*  which  i!<  «evcnl  times  quoted  In  the 
Koran,  and  tinpearH  to  h:\v4>  c  nt  lined  tiK?  doctrine  of  the  ivsorrectlon.  (Sprcngjer. 
p.  I  Ml  .<  At  tiir  f:dr  of  olcurz.  (^'""^  1*»(1  pn'iiched  thv*  nnity  of  Ciod  before MahcMoeC 
n><x Mined  the  pntphctir  ofllce  ;  nml  comeniporary  with  him  was  Omayah  of  Taref, 
to  whoMo  tl!;uhl!lu'^4  Miiliiinit't  uIIuuxhI  that  his  own  bore  a  p?eat  Miniilarity.    (ib., 

fip.  fi,  Hx.  ifJ.i  Zayd  the  »>(.><>ptie  was  Another  roreruniier  of  Mah<miet,  and  his  M- 
tiwvT-*  ■wrTC  ttmon'i:  tlie  prophet 'i«  llr->t  converts  (p.  Iti7).  SprenjEer  contlndes  his 
uccoiini  or  the  Pne-Mfihoiiietaiis— or  Jieformurs  before  the  licformation— as  follows: 
*  J-'nMu  thii  pntedini!  Hccount  of  early  convertri.  and  It  embraces  nearly  all  those 
who  joined  Mohaninied  dnrin;;  the  fln-t  hiz  years,  it  appears  that  the  leading  men 
anion;;  them  tield  the  tenets  which  form  the  basis  or  the  rellsrion  of  the  Arable 
pniphet  h>ii<^  Iteforc  lie  pre'iched  them.  Thev  -Wi-re  not  hin  tool*,  bnt  bis  conHtlto- 
eiits.  lleciothi^  the  seatiments  which  tie  hud  in  common  with  then  In  poetical 
lun;:nain* ;  and  hi<«  midudv  •  ave  divine  sanction  to  his  orncles.  Even  wbm  be  was 
iicliiiowledi^ed  MS  the  inesHeni;  r  of  (;<id.  Omar  had  .if*  nmch  or  more  Inllnenco  on  the 
devi'litpiiient  of  the  Islam  an  Mohammed  himxelf.  lie  sometimes  attempted  to 
ovi-rnile  lh»r  convictions  of  thoitc  men.  bnt  iie  succeeded  In  very  few  Instances.  The 
Islam  i''  not  the  Wi»rk  of  Mohammed;  it  i-«  not  t  he  doctrine  of  the  impostor;  it 
eniliiNlies  tlie  fiiith  and  centiments  of  men  who  for  their  tn]i>nts  end  virtaoi*  must  be 
coM<idered  HHthe  nio-f  di»tin:.nii<<he4l  of  their  nation,  and  who  acti^d  under  all  dr- 
Ciiin^tMiiecs  so  faithful  to  the  '<pirit  of  the  ArntM  that  they  must  bo  remirdcd  as  their 
rcpres  ntatives.  'i1ii>  Isliiin  is,  then-fore,  the  offsprini;  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
the  voice  of  the  Ar.iliic  ii:ition.  Ami  it  i^  thi.'<  which  made  it  vietorions.  particu- 
larlv  Hinon-^  niition-  whos4*  hiihits  resemble  tho.M'  of  the  Arabs,  like  tlie  Berbers  and 
Tiilars.  Th<fre  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  impostor  has  defiled  it  by  his  Im- 
piorniity  :uid  iMnrerscnetui  uf  mind,  and  that  nio«t  of  the  objectionable  doctrines  an 
his  '  ip.  17Jj.-ti. 
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A  MitHled  him  to  the  gTntltude  or  respect  of  bis  rJiilitri^n  ;  Ihe 

rm»pts  of  Kooh  were  observed  bv  on  inferior  anil  imjiorritRt 
ihf  prnsetTt(>a  tit  the  ajnai^ngue  ;  Bud  the  memorv  of  AbniliHin 
»  nXuKan-ly  ruvereil  by  the  SsliiaDH  in  liis  [lalive  land  <if  C'liuldiRu : 
"'  'he  inyriMidnot  prophets,  M<iBeBand  Clirint  aluno  lived  &nd  reignsl : 
li  iho  remimiic  of  tne  inspired  writings  whs  comprised  in  thi>  Dnoka 
i\ie  Old  uid  Kcw  TeataueuL  The  mirnculout  Blor?  of  Moaea  la 
<  insL-cnitMl  >ud  embellished  in  the  Koran  ;  nnd  the  captive  Jews  eDJoy 
tij"  BHCTHt  ii<ven^  of  imposing  their  own  belief  on  the  natiouB  irhuss 
i«F«at  creeds  thej  deride^  For  ihe  author  of  Christianity,  th  ■.  Mn- 
hudielMM  are  taught  liy  the  prophet  to  catertain  b  hl!;h  and  tn.rstcrioDa 
rererenra.  "  Verily,  Christ  Jeeas,  the  son  of  Mar^,  is  the  aposlle  of 
Uod.  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  ■  Spirit  pro- 
ceimltng'  from  him:  honorohio  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come; 
and  one  of  tluwe  who  approach  near  to  tha  presence  of  Hod,"  llie 
WDndets  of  the  genuine  and  aiiocrTplial  gnnpcU  are  ptofnselj  heaped 
on  his  head  ;  and  the  Latin  Church  hns  not  disdained  to  borrow  from 
the  Kotaa  the  immaculate  concept! an  of  hisvirgia  muUtc?.  Yet  Jesus 
was  a  mere  mortal  :  and,  at  the  day  of  judnnent,  his  t  stimony  will 
Bprve  f>  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject  Tiim  as  a  ]irophet,  and  Lbe 
ChriHtiana,  who  adore  him  as  the  Son  of  Uod.  The  malice  ol  his  cne- 
Tni«  aspriamt  his  c«patatioa,  and  conspired  against  his  life ;  but  their 
intention  only  was  guilty;  a  phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on 
tlu  cross,  and  th'  ' 
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ttendBCed  to  tlie  seveath  lieavpn. 
hiring  six  hundred  years  the  gospel  was  the  way  nf  truth  and  salvo- 
Ion  :  Uiti  i!i>>  Christiana  insenaibly  forgot  both  the  laws  and  the  ex- 
'   '    ir  foofiRer ;  and  Malioniet  was  iDstrocted  by  iho  Gnusliis 
'  <'liureh.  IB  well  oa  tlie  aynasngue.  of  fsormi'ting  th"  in- 
■  -^ncred  t«xt.     The  pirty  of  Moaca  utd  of  (lirist  rcjoLcud 
riitof  a  fumro  prophet. raotc-illnstrioiis than  tl«Mii3Klv<Ti; 
'■'■<■  [ircaaiait  of  the  ParaflrU-,  or  Holy  Uhost,  was  piclignn'd 
!■'.  nnd  ncmmplishi-d  In  the  ptirsun,  of  Mnhonict,  the  great. 
It  of  thf  a]H)Stli«  of  tiod. 
^  aHumnntefllian  of  Ideas  rcqiiirea  a  aimilitado  of  thought  and 
:  the  Htscourae  of  a  pliilosoplier  would  vibrato  witltout  tiffect 
'of  a  peaaant ;  yet  how  minute  ia  the  distance  of  f/uir  nndtiT- 
if  it  he  compared  with  the  oontAct  of  ut  ialiDitc  and  iiiiitfl 
Ji  the  word  of  Ood  eipressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a 
Tho  Inspiration  of  thu  Ilubraw  prophcla,  of  Site  npoitlcs  and 
''  of  Chriat,  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  eierdso  of 
I  and  memory ;  and  tho  diversity  of  their  gvnius  is  stmngly 
4  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the  boohs  of  the  Old  and  Nevr 
Bat  Mahomet  wag  content  with  a  chutoctcr  more  hiimbln, 
abllnte.  of  a  aimplo  ndiior :  the  Rubstuncc  of  "  tlie  Kor«n," 
jo  himself  or  his  diaclplre,  U  nncre«t«d  and  eternal ;  auh- 
■be  trnffoe  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a  pen  of  light 
iu  of  his  everlasting  divrms.     A  papvr  oopy.  in  a  vojumo  of 
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Bilk  and  gems,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angd 
Gabriel,  who, under  the  Jewish  economy,  had  indeed  been  dispatched  on 
the  most  important  errands ;  and  this  trusty  messenger  successively 
revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian  prophet.  Instead  of 
a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the  divine  will,  the  fragments  of 
the  Koran  were  produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet ,  cacli  revela- 
tion is  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his  policy  or  passion  ;  and  all  con- 
tradiction is  removed  by  the  saving  maxim,  that  any  text  of  scripture 
is  abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  Tlie  word  of 
God,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples  on 
palm-leaves  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  mutton  ;  and  the  pages,  with- 
out onler  and  connection,  were  cast  into  a  domestic  chest  in  the  cus- 
tody of  one  of  liis  wives.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the 
sacred  volume  was  collected  and  published  by  his  friend  and  successor 
Abubekor  :*  the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph  Othman,  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  the  Hegira ;  f  and  the  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert 
the  same  miraculous  privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorruptible  text.  In 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests  the  trutli  of  his 
mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book,  audaciously  challenges  both  men 
and  angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes  to 
assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  ])erformance. 
This  argument  is  most  powerfully  addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian, 
whose  mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  ra]>ture,  wliose  ear  is  delighted 
by  the  music  of  sounds,  and  whose  ignorance  is  incapable  of  compar- 
ing the  productions  of  human  genius.  The  harmony  and  copiousness 
of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European  infidf-l  .  he  will 
peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rha^)sody  of  fable,  and 
precept,  and  declamation,  which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea, 
which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
clouds.     The  divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  mission- 

•  Abnbckor,  at  the  inij?c:c«tIon  of  Omar,  gave  ordcn  for  its  collection  and  publi- 
cation ;  but  the  editorial  labor  was  actually  performed  by  Zeid  Ibn  Tlubit,  who  bad 
been  one  of  Mahomct'«  eecretaries .  He  in  related  to  have  gathered  the  text—*'  from 
date-leaves,  and  tahluta  of  white  stone,  and  from  the  breasts  of  men.**  (Weil,  pw 
S48 :  Calcutta  Rcriew.  No.  xxxvil.,  p.  0.)— S. 

i  The  recension  of  Othman  has  been  handed  down  to  na  unaltered.  Bo  carefally. 
indeed,  has  it  been  preserved,  that  there  are  no  Tarlations  of  importance — we  ml|^ 
almo.'*t  f*ay  no  variations  at  oil— amonarst  the  innumerable  copies  of  the  Koran  scat- 
tered throughout  the  vant  bounds  of  the  empire  of  Islam.  Contending  and  embit- 
tered factions,  ortdnatincr  in  the  murder  of  Othman  himself,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  from  the  aeath  of  Mahomet,  have  ever  since  rent  the  Mahometan  worid. 
Yet  but  one  Koran  lias  always  been  current  amon«;Bt  them ;  and  the  consentantioiit 
nse  of  it  by  all  up  to  tbe  present  day,  is  an  irrcfra^niblo  proof  that  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  the  HoIf-i»iroe  text  prtpart'd  by  the  commands  of  that  unfortunate  caliph. 
There  is  probably  no  other  worSc  which  has  Tcmaincd  twelve  centuncj  with  so  pare 
a  text.  The  various  rtmdin].^  arc  wonderfailv  few  in  nnmber,  and  ara  chiefly  con- 
fined to  diHerences  in  the  vowel  points  and  diacritical  signs ;  but  as  these  marks 
were  invented  at  a  later  date,  and  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  early  copies,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  allect  the  text  of  Othman.  (Calcutta  Review,  no,  xxxTii<  p.  11.) 
-S. 
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try ;  bal  lila  lottieet  Mmins  must  yield  to  the  subiiin?  slmpllFitj'  of 
t)i»  book  of  Job,  CDiDiHwed  iu  a  reiuoM  a^,  in  Ihe  BKtae  ririittcrf ,  and 
In  lIiH  Riliia  langna^.*  If  Ihe  compogitLon  of  the  Kuran  i>xn:e<l  tlie 
focullim  of  n  inia.  U)  wlint  superior  intplligCTice  sliould  wp  nsorlbi"  the 
Iliad  of  Ilumer,  or  Llio  Phlllppim  of  Damosltienes?  la  nil  rt'ligjong 
the  lite  of  ilip  founder  supplioi  tlie  Bilence  of  ilia  wriiten  revelmioa  . 
tito  sayings  of  Malmmet  were  so  miuiy  lessooa  of  Triilh ;  \>U  u 


p  pn-sfrvTMl  bj  liia  vriTcs  and  cumptmions.  At  tho  end  of  lm> 
Uundml  Tmrs.  the  Sanna,  or  oral  law.  was  Itied  and  (ronsecToted  by 
the  labor*  o(  Al  Booburl.  who  dUcrimlnaied  seven  llioasnnd  two  hmn. 
drnt  and  neTrtitT.Qre  genuine  traditions,  from  a  jaass  of  three  liiin- 
(ttvil  tlioamud  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious*  cha meter. f 
Each  (lay  tbu  pious  autlior  prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  per* 
fannid  liiii  abluliona  witli  the  wat*r  of  ZeniKem  :  tlie  rag^s  were 
■uccfoBiToly  depoaitrd  on  tho  pulpit  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  apostle  ; 
and  iha  work  W  been  appiwed  by  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the 
&oniiit»«. 

The  itiimloii  of  the  ancient  prophots.  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  had 
b«-n  (vmlinned  by  many  splendid  proili^es  :  and  Mahomet  was  re- 
pwlully  urged,  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Mecca  on'l  Medina,  to  produce 
a  aiuiilar  vviitrjicu  of  \i\a  dirinu  len^ition  ;  to  call  down  from  heuTen 
Ihe  Dugvl  or  Ihe  volume  of  his  reTelation,  to  create  a  garden  In  Ihe 
dnert,  or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  unbelieving  city.  Aa  often 
u  ba  is  prraefid  by  the  denwrnds  of  the  Koteisb.  hn  Involves  lilnwelf 
Id  thn  ouseurc  boMt  of  TJaion  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal 
proof*  vt  his  doctrine,  and  ahlelda  himaelf  behind  the  pmvldet>CPof 
<lwl.  who  n'fiLHB  thoGe  signs  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  Ih9 
mi^rii  of  fnith.  and  aggravata  the  guilt  of  InJidelity.  But  the  modtst 
or  Mi^ry  lono  of  Ilia  npolojries  briraya  hia  weaknaaa  and  vcsolion  ; 
uid  th''*-'  passages  of  scandal  establish,  beyond  suspicion,  the  integ- 
rily  <if  tlie  Kor&n,  Tlte  votarii.«  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  tliari 
himself  i>f  his  miraculous  gifts,  and  Iheir  confidence  nnd  credulity 
Incmtsp  as  they  ore  further  reniovnl  from  the  time  and  place  of  hja 
ipiritoal  explain.  They  believe  or  i^rm  that  trees  went  forth  to 
iDiwit  lilm  :  ihal  he  was  saluted  by  stones  :  that  water  frnshed  from 
1ti«  fini.n-r> .  tliat  hu  fed  the  hungry,  cnrf<d  Ihe  sick,  and  raised  the 

•l>w  ni^M  rli-lKmlr  **f  .InhljfltllT.  and  proba1>lr  wni  ^1111  tw,  rtHputp*!  ^n*at' 
aBllrr  liu..  -nur.  I,l.  „«n  .i|.lni,m  :    ■■('<•»•,  lerioril"!-  i>-1.nMI.m-  l.  m»..rH,n-  «-,i. 
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dead ;  that  a  beam  groaned  to  him  ;  that  a  camel  complained  to  him; 
that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed  him  of  its.bein^  poisoned;  and 
that  both  animate  and  inAnimato  nature  were  equally  subject  to  the 
upostle  of  God.  His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  jonmoy  is  seriously  de- 
Bcril)ed  as  a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.  A  mysterioos  animal, 
tlie  l^rak,  conveyed  liim  fmm  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem  :  with  liis  companion  Gabriel,  he  successively  ascended  the  seven 
heavens,  and  received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  prophets,  and  the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions.  Beyond 
th(!  ^^(ivel)tlL  heaven,  Maliomct  alone  wos  permitted  to  procee«l ;  he 
]):Lssed  the  veil  of  unity,  approached  within  two  bow-shots  of  the 
throne,  and  felt  a  cold  that  pierctni  him  to  the  heart,  when  bis  shoul- 
der was  toiichtHl  hy  the  hand  of  God.  After  this  familiar  thoucrh  im- 
E>rtant  conversation,  he  again  dc^scended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted  tlie 
)rak,  retunu^d  to  Mec4^,  and  ]x*rformed  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  night 
the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.  According  to  another  legend, 
the  niH)stlo  confounded  in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge 
of  tlie  Koreish.  1  lis  resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon ; 
the  olu'dicnt  planch  stcx)ped  from  her  st-ation  in  the  sky,  accomplished 
the  seven  r(>volutions  round  the  (*aaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  the  Ara- 
bian tongue,  and  suddenly  contracting  her  dimensions,  entered  at  the 
collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the  sleeve,  of  his  shirt.  The  vulgar 
are  amuse<l  with  the  marvellous  tales  ;  but  the  gravest  of  the  Musul- 
man  doctors  imitate  th«'  miMlesty  of  their  niastc^r,  and  indulge  a  lati- 
tude  of  faith  or  interpretation.  They  might  speciously  allege,  tliat 
in  preaching  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate  tho  harmony  of 
nature  :  that  a  crfM*d  unclouded  with  mystery  may  Ixi  excused  from 
miracles  :  and  that  tho  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  p. 'tent  than 
thc»  rod  of  Moses. 

The  iM)]ythflst  is  oppn»ss(Hl  and  distracted  by  the  variety  of  su()er- 
stition  :  a  thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin  were  interwoven  with 
th*.'!  esscuiee  of  tho  Mosaic  law  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  had 
evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  th<»  chureh.  The  prophet  of  Mecca 
was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the 
rites  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  cust(»ni  of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of 
the  Caaba.  But  the  ]»recepts  of  Mahomet  himself  inculcate  a  more 
simple  and  rational  piety  -  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms  are  the  roligioua 
<luties  of  a  Musulman  ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to  lioi>e  that  prayer  will 
carry  him  half  way  to  Gtxl,  fa.sting  will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his 
palace,  and  alnis  will  gain  him  admittance.  I.  According  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  nocturnal  journey,  the  atH>;tle,  in  his  p4>rs<mal  conference 
with  the  Deity,  was  commanded  to  imi>ose  on  his  disciph.'s  tho  daily 
oblii^atiim  of  fifty  prirvers.  By  the  advice  of  Mosc^,  he  ap])lied  for  an 
fllh'viation  of  this  int^^leruble  burthen  :  the  numlMT  was  gradually  re- 
dueed  to  five  :  without  any  dis])ensation  of  business  or  pleasure,  oi 
time  or  place  :  the  devoti<m  of  the  faithful  is  rejx'jited  at  daybrciik. 
at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  in  tho  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of 
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a  nlgbt :  and  (n  the  prcsunt  dwa;  of  rcli^ous  ferror,  oar  trAvt^llpm 

»  mlinod  wUb  Utc  prnfuunil humiJity  and  niti'ntion  o(  ilie  Turks  and 

Cleaulinnu  is  tbe  key  uf  prayer :  ibe  f  l>-qui'uC  lustratiirri 

In.  (be  tvx,  aail  the  bixiy,  wbicb  v/aa  proctisnl  o{  old  by 

I,  ill  wilemnly  enjoined  by   tlie  Koran  .  and  a  permission  is 

Mf  gnnted  to  Kuppl/  with  sand  tlii>  scarcity  of  water.      Tli« 

aAndftttiUidMot  supplication,  aa  it  ia  pcrfomied  eitlier  sitting 

ug,  or  prostrate  dd  the  (^roQDd,  are  prcecribed  by  cufttom  or 

tntjr;  bttl  tlie  prayM  is  pouKil  forth  in  short  and  forvpnt  vjaea- 

,  the  meiisure  of  sen]  is  not  exhansled  by   a  tedious  lilarfcy  : 

.  b  Mnanliniui,  for  Uis  own  peraon,  is  inrpHted  with  ibo  cluuite- 

a  prlmt.     Amoag  llie  thi'ists,  wbo  reject  tlie  ii:<e  of  iinafcni,  It 

vD  found  necessary  to  restrain  tlio  wanderioga  of  tlie  fancy  by 

rtin^ltic  eye  aad  Ibe  ibongbt  tuwiirds  a  brUa,  or  visible  point  of 

'  lOn.     Tbe  propliet  wua  at  first  indinnl  to  (gratify  the  Jews  by 

«  of  Jerusalem  :  but  bo  suon  n-turned  to  a  more  natunil  p«r- 

;  and  five  liiues  every  day  tlie  oyea  »f  tbe  nations  at  Astrncan. 

,  at  IMhi,  are  devoutly  toniK'd  to  ibt:  holy  temple  of  Meeea." 

'  spot  for  tlie  service  of  Uod  ia  eqoaliy  pare  :  the  Malioiue- 

Inrtuitly  pray  in  tlirir  cbnmlicr  or  hi  tbe  street.      As  a  dis- 

Q  from  lbs  Jews  and  Chrixtians.  ibo  Friday  In  each  week  is  set 

r  tlin  useful  iustitutlon  vt   public  wors'bip  :  the  people  are 

I   In   tbe  moscb :     and    the    imam,   some    respectable   ri- 

'i  tbe   pulpit    to   Ixtjfiu  llie  prayer   and  pronounce  Um 

_ ut    liic   Molioiiietan    relipon  is  deslitute  of   prieethood 

nctif!oK;i'    and    the    independent    spirit    of    fanaticfsm    looks 

I   uriiJi  i.'untpiaiil  on  tbe  mlnlsiers  aad  sUrm  of  sniiemilinn- 

e  rolunlary  penatire  of  tlie  ascetics,  the   torment   and  (clory 

IS  odluua  to  a  propliet   who  censured  in  his  compan- 


- 1  n  ifll  ttx  ttm*  Bumj  ■itdlHC*  In  oIibfttjiis  ttarlr  ancimi 
I'.'lr  Sabbaib:  and  Iw  bland  t  keM  ib(  tact  uI  ten  dafa 
.'IT  Ix^ai.  Bat  wbFn  be  rmod  niniMif  dccdvtd  fai  Ua 
i:ji.'  IhEHL  th»e  prlvfivcei  wm  wflhdnwn  Mecca  waa 
<  I  a  iM  tlir  Mfa,  or  ouiter  to  vblob  tlw  face  I*  dIiMl«d  dnv- 
Lu-u  id  tb*  Jewlili  taM,  tbal  of  Rmiwlban  wh  liuUmiod. 

tTnnDfd,  vol.  1  ,p,«iri1ia«»cwreWrrtnil[Hl(llbb<iti 

~  "tbe  Mahonwliui  ntleton  l«  datlime  ot  priHtboaa 

oini'llieundemoairof  Ibe ffmcmf  practice  iif  llw 


•ndtwa.  Vnt  tttr*  aN«iDi 
a,\j  dMrncUnn  iM^nv  IhM  tbf  R . 
tillal  tbe  lullrr  mlKht  bu  petfunuod 


iwompmjlne  Ition.  hownvw.  una  axwOy  flml 
t!»  nmner  twA  plus  odIt  on  Ibe  appulniH]  M* 
itfumuKl  all  the  yttr  round,    (lb  ,  ik  KO.)— &. 
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lonn  a  rash  vow  of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  women,  and  sheep  ;  and 
finnly  declared  that  ho  would  siiflcr  no  monks  in  his  religion.  Yet 
he  instituted  in  each  year  a  fast  of  thirty  days :  and  strennousW 
Tccominended  the  observance,  as  a  discipline  which  purifies  the  soul 
and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  will 
ibf  (jod  and  his  apostle.  During  the  month  of  Kamadan.  from  tho 
rising  to  the  sotting  of  the  sun.  the  Musulman  abstains  from  eating, 
end  drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes  ;  from  all  near- 
Lshmonts  that  can  restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can 
gratify  his  senses.  In  the  revolution  of  the  lunar  year,  the  Kamsp 
dun  coincides,  by  turns,  with  the  w^inter  cold  and  the  summer  heat ; 
and  the  patient  martyr,  without  assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of 
water,  must  expect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  inter- 
diction of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  con- 
Vert4>d  by  Mahomet  alone  into  a  positive  and  general  law  :  and  a  con- 
Bidera])le  portion  of  the  globe  has  abjured,  at  his  command,  the  nse  of 
that  salutary,  though  dangerous,  liquor.  These  painful  restraints 
are,  doubtless,  infringed  by  tho  libertine,  and  eluded  by  the  hypo- 
crite ;  but  the  legislator,  by  whom  they  are  enacted,  cannot  surely  be 
accused  of  alluring  his  pn)»elytes  by  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual 
appetites.*  III.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  descends  to  the  ani- 
mal creation  ;  and  the  Koran  reptiatedly  inculcates,  not  as  a  merit,  hut 
as  a  strict  and  indispensable  duty,  the  rc>lief  of  the  indigent  and  un« 
fortunate.  Mahomet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  law  giver  who  has  dc*fined 
the  precise  measure  of  charity  :  the  standard  may  vary  with  the  de- 
grew  and  nature  of  propi'rty.  as  it  consists  either  In  money,  in  com  or 
cattlo,  in  fruits  or  morchandiso  ;  but  the  Musulman  does  not  accom- 
plish the  law  unless  ho  liestows  a  UntJt  of  his  revenue  ;  and  if  bis 
conscience  accuses  him  of  fniud  or  extortion,  tho  tenth,  under  the 
idea  of  r<*stitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  fj^h.  Benevolence  is  tho  founda- 
tion of  justice,  since  w«»  aro  forbid  to  injure  those  whom  ^ve  are 
bound  to  assist.  A  ])rf)]>het  may  reveal  tho  secrets  of  1  eaven  and  of 
futurity,  but  in  his  moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of 
our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  l)elief  and  the  four  practical  duties  of  Islam  f 
are  guarded  by  rewards  and  ]mnishnients  ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
Musulman  is  devoutly  fixinl  on  the  event  of  tho  judgment  and  the 
last  day.  'Hie  prophet  has  not  ])resunu.Hl  to  determine  the  moment  of 
that  awful  catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  both 


*  FoT9ter  potntH  ont  the  InconHintency  of  thin  pa<iM<:e  with  the  one  on  pajtc 
**  Ills  voice  Invited  tho  ArnbH  to  fmcddni  aiid  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the 
mdulfircnoe  of  thdr  darling;  itasHions  in  this  world  and  the  other.**  (MahometanliRn 
Unveiled,  vol.  il.,  p.  40«.>--8. 

t  The  fouy  practical  dutim  are  prayer,  faatinf:,  a]m«,  and  pilerima^.  (Weil,  Mo- 
hainmed,  p.  Sm,  note.)  It  Li  here  obvioaa  that  Gibbon  hod  not  ovenooked  the  la*t, 
thongh  he  has  omitted  it  hi  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  ordinary  and  coMtaai 
QuUes  of  a  Muanlman.— S. 
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In  kekTCD  iind  cartli.  wliich  will  precede  the  universal  dissolulioo- 

wbea  UIo  Bhali  be  destroyed,  uid  the  order  of  creation  ah&ll  be  coD' 

fonnded  ia  tbo  primiiivo  chaos.      At  the  blssl  of  tUetrump[<L  aeir 

^■iferida  will  Bt&n  iotu  bein^  ;  ant^^ls.  ge^ii,  and  men,  will  aiise  from 

^^t  datd.  ooil  ibo  buman  soul  wiU  again  1«  unitixi  to  tlie  boily.      Tiie 

Ctrlno  of  llic  rcsarrertion  was  first  enlertained  by  ibe  Egrptlona  ; 

^0  tUclr  mummies  were  embalmed,  llicir  pyraiaida  were  conslnictcd, 

■fmanva  llie  ancient  m&nsioQ  of  tbe  soui.  during;  a.  period  of  three 

d  Jtmia.     But  tbe  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailiDK  ;  and  it  is 

mam  philoaopliic  Hptric  tbat  Maliumot  relies  on  tlio  omaipo- 

M  of  tko  Creator,  whose  word  cao  reanimale  llio  brpatlilesa  clay, 
d  odlwt  the  innumerable  atoms  that  no  li>D^r  letaln  their  form  or 
mbetsncc  The  intenuediale  state  of  tbe  soul  it  i.i  hard  to  decide  :iuid 
thoon  who  most  firmly  believe  her  immaterial  nature  axe  at  a  loss  to  un- 
deratand  bow  she  caa  think  or  act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs 

Tho  rrunion  of  the  aonl  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the  final 
jii>lKii»-nt  lit  mankind  :  atid.  ia  bis  copy  of  tbe  Magiaa  pictute,  the 
prti|)h<.-l  bis  too  faithfully  represented  the  forms  of  proceediag,  and 
mm  tliF  !>l<iw  and  succraaivn  opetitions  of  an  earthly  tribunaL  Bjr 
bin  iiitfiUtraiit  advuraaries  hu  is  upbraided  for  eiiending  even  to  llieiu- 
wlri-H  tliii,  li'iiw  of  Ralvatiun.  for  aoserting  tbe  blackest  heresy,  that 
etery  ruiui  who  hclioves  In  (Jud  and  iwompliiihes  good  works,  may 
rxpHTi  in  the  last  di^  a  favorable  aentcnoe.  BucU  mlioual  indiSer- 
cui»  is  ill  oilaptcd  to  ihn  character  of  a  fanatic ;  nor  is  it  probabla 

I  a  ni'^'H-Dger  from  heaviin  sbould  depreciate  the  value  and  oecM- 
ot  hiaown  rvvelatimi,  In  the  idiitm  of  tbe  Koran,  tbe  belitif  o( 
l^nBcparabb  from  that  of  Mahomiit  :  the  good  works  are  thuoe 
lb  Iw  liad  enjolnn]  ;  and  (lie  IwouualifioBtiona  imply  the  profi»- 
ief  Uun,  to  whiidi  all  nutiuna  and  all  sects  are  equally  invited. 
Ir  apiritaal  bliudtiuas,  tliuugli  excused  by  ignorance  and  crowned 
I  nrtoe,  will  U<  scourged  with  everlasting  lormenta  ;  and  ibe 
I  which  Maboniet  slicd  ovf  r  the  tomb  of  liis  mother,  (or  whom  ho 
forbidden  to  pmy,  display  a  striking  cnntmst  of  humanity  and 
luUiim.  Tbo  doom  of  Iheinfidelt  Is  common:  the  luiiaAiiru  of 
thvir  guilt  and  pmiiHltment  is  determined  by  tb»  degree  of  evidcnoe 
»lil<;Ii  iJi<'y  have  rejeclMl.  by  llie  magnitude  of  tbo  emirs  which  ihejr 
iiuvu  cDt-TiiiiDHl  '  the  eternal  uuinsionB  of  the  CbrUtUns.  iho  Jews, 
lie  Sahians.  the  Hagiaiis,  and  tbe  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  mcli 
oilivr  In  ibe  aliyiw ;  an  1  tbe  lowtst  hell  is  reserveil  for  'Jii'  faltblesa 
)iy|incHti«  who  l.'ave  asBiimed  the  mask  of  religion.  After  tbe  great- 
rr  part  of  mankind  ban  been  eondemned  for  tlietr  upinlons,  tfan  true 
hdiirvers  only  will  be  judged  by  their  artinns.  The  good  and  evil  of 
ffk  Moiulman  will  be  accumtely  weighed  in  a  real  or  allegorical 
Uanon.  and  a  aingnlar  mode  of  compAnsalion  will  be  allowed  Tor  the 
pajnMnl  vf  Injuries  :  the  aggrt^sur  will  tefund  an  «iiiivaluut  of  his 
f wn  good  BcUona  for  the  benefit  uf  the  person  whom  he  luu  wrongnl ; 
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and  if  ho  should  bo  destitute  of  anj  moral  properly,  the  weight  of 
hlA  sins  will  be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share  of  the  demerits  of  the 
HiifTerpr.     Arcordin^  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  preponder> 
ate,  the  sentence  'will  be  pronounced,  and  all,  without  distlnctlun,  will 
pnssover  the  sharp  and  perilous  bridge  of  the  abjss  ;  but  the  innooeut 
treading  in  tlte  foot^epsof  Mahomet,  will  gloriously  enter  the  gates  of 
paradise,  while  the  guilty  will  fall  into  tlie  first  and  milde-t  of  this 
seven  hells.     'Hie  term  of  expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to 
seven  thousand  years    but  the  prophet  has  judiciously  promised  that 
rt// his  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  bo  saved  by  their 
own  faith  and  his  intercession  from  eternal  damnation.      It  is  not 
surprising  that  superstition  should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fcBis 
of  her  votaries,  since  the  human  mind  can  paint  with  more  energy  the 
misery  than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life.    With  the  two  simple  elements 
of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensation  of  pain  wliicli  may  be  ag- 
gravated to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of  endless  duration.      But 
Uie  same  idea  o]>erates  witli  an  opposite  effect  on  the  continuity  of  pleas- 
ure ;  and  too  much  of  our  present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the 
relief  or  the  comparison  of  evil.      It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Ara- 
bian prophet  should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains, 
and  the  rivers  of  paradisi« ;  but  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed  in- 
habitants with  a  lilNTnl  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  conversatioa 
and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  p(*arls  and  diamonds,  the  robes 
of  silk,  palac(*s  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold,  rich  wines,  artificial  dain- 
ties, numerous  attendants,  and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly 
luxury  which  iK^comes  insipid  to  the  owner  even  in  the  short  period 
of  this  mortal  life.      Seventy-two  honrU,  or  black-eyed  girls  of  re- 
splendent l)eauty.  blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, will  be  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  believer  ;  a  moment 
of  pleasure  will  Imj  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and  his  faculties 
will  be  increased  a  hundred-fold  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity. 
Notwitlistanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of  heaven  will  be  open 
to  lx)th  sexes  ;  but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male  companions 
of  the  female  elect,  lest  hn  should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their 
former  husbands  or  disturb  their  felicity  by  tlie  suspicion  of  anever- 
la.stmg  marriage.     This  image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the 
indignation,  pi^rhaps  the  envy,  of  the  monks  ;  they  declaim  against 
the  impure  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  his  modest  apologists  are  oriven 
to  the  i)oor  excuse  of  figun^s  and  allegories.      But  the  sounder  and 
inon'  consistent  party  adhere  without  shame  to  the  literal  intcrpreta- 
ti<m  of  the  Koran  :  useh'ss  would  l>e  the  resurrection  of  the  body  un- 
h»ss  it  w(Te  reston^d  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest 
facultios  ;  and   the  union  of  sc>nsua1  and  intellectual  enjoyment  is 
n^qnisite  to  complete  the  happini^ss  of  the  doul)le  animal,  the  perfect 
man.     Yet  the  joys  of  the  Mahometan  paradise  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  indulg(>nce'  of  luxury  and  appetite,  and  the  prophet  has  ez^ 
pr(>aBly  d(*clared  that  all  meaner  happiness  will  be  forgotten  and  d(»> 


ipbwd  h)r  tliAsnitils  anil  xouny 
tvitf  of  th'.T  illrino  risloii. 
'HiefiiBl  Bnd  DKWl  nrdnous 
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wUo  gluill  1iB  niimlttcd  to  llic  Ucnti. 
nqnpsta  of  Mahomet  •  were  Ihnsn  of 


mtsridaftni 
i.f  111.  [iruphct. 


.B  poicicil  It 


~I.  The  Koran— ir.  ThB  H 


satwutl  Ufa  uid  tbetr  euuuecllau  tm  derived  alnuMt 

iDcbofhU  [olioiren  MtrndbeenmncbBbaalliisjier- 

vm  inmnindBd  by  pupils  wbo  had  no[  ttta  uid 

— ■  of  wtqumns  iDfonuiUiui  t  am  tltOM 

,_ Jd  nncntlaa,  wao  ife»  CBlhsl  Tnlilja 

.   I,  tnuiHultted  In  lam  to  otlwH  toe  IntoniutUoa  than  ae- 

Mn  wa*  emploTcd  In  eomparlng  and  aUtbiK  ibeu  tradllloni,  whldi 
MiBTiiriauBandorFeDdfiitiinlHHinva  ;  and, »«  a  Eiianintwnf  lalhatl- 


.-',011^ 


,B*VUiiiHled  and  t  Uw  lfillDiu<w  t,t  lUv  Ahtinaiil-3  lmILijLa,  uad  wt-rit  bvifui 
bmtfmmlu.lwliifcatnposHlnlltitlig  party vkw of  BDppOTtlng  the  d 
o'rd  hj  Mabnmel'a  ( 


S£™ 


'■liuble  bdcaoM 
r»|>hlcal  rlemunH  uT 
<^3:pecLed.  Tbuy  do- 
u-rind  vrhfebino- 
w  liulgfai  lnl«  ttta 


ii'mt»  Ki'vLw,  Su.  my'u..  p.  B™ 
ii'^  of  Mabonurt  bfvan  to  bo  crHnpoecd  I 
.lid  eiiitiii7  of  tn»  Hrgtri ;  bnl  tbe 


iirt»i>nb]r— S.  Wnrkidl,  bo 
laUni:  MMaboaut.  but  m 
Tbe  rmtta  or  bli  leKireb 

TimMby  Ms  •eortuT.  Mi _  . 

Uonaphr  of  Mahmnet.  indadli 


cjua  ..t  hi '  c  nil ifi>,  h:\.  tveo  nreHfTed  In  Its  KCDalno  r^mn.  and  In  on 

S-.t  ..ran  I-  .11  i.iF.irmiitoD  ivsptcllos  ihe  prophet.  Tbl«  thIdsHb  war* 
■  ri.-iT^  Ti.-  jir  -.|.r  n-v-.r  It  Oiippiwe  Dr.  SprrtiEer  obserrM  (hat  "IhlilBbj 
ti-  1-vi  I'l.'TS'.ii.  ..(  the  Anblc  ptopbel.  bnt.  Max  m*.  itbu  nenr  been 
I  li)  ■  Muu^icui  ■uuulw.    Ttwv«aclt7iuidluiawl«d^urUwUillMKliM«an« 
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his  wifp«  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend;  sinoo  he  presented 
himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  who  were  most  conversant  with  his  in- 
Hrmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah  believed  the  words,  and  cherishi*d 
the  glory  of  her  husltand  ;  the  obsequious  and  affectionate  Zeid  was 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  freedom  ;  the  illustrious  Ali,  tha  son  of 
Abu  Tab'b,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with  the  spirt  of 
a  youthful  hero  ;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation,  the  veracity  of 
Abubt'kf  r,  *  confirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom  he  was  des- 
timni  to  succeed.  By  his  persuasion,  ten  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zc»ns  of  Mecca  wcnj  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  Islam  ;  th**y 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm  ;  they  repeated  the 
fundamental  cree<l,  **  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apos- 
tle of  God  ; "  and  thi'ir  faith,  even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded  with 
riches  and  honors,  with  the  command  of  annies  and  the  gt)vcmment 

been  Impnc^ed  by  hlo  contemporaries,  nor  by  eood  early  writers."  It  la  genenlly 
qaoti-d  under  the  name  of  "  WAckidl/^  probU)ly  for  the  sake  of  brertty.  The 
carefully  collected  traditions  of  WAcklui  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  roman- 
cep  of  the  cii^hth  century  which  bear  the  same  name  and  which  form  the  ba«dB  of 
Ockley'dwork.— 4.  Tabari,  the  mo*st  celebrated  of  all  the  Arabichistorians,  died  A. 
U.  81 )  (A.  I).  929).  A  dhort  account  of  this  writer  in  given  br  Gibbon  himself  (ch. 
II.,  note  11).  Tabari  wrote  an  account  both  of  Mahomet's  llf'^  and  of  the  pro^reM 
of  Inlam.  The  latter  hat)  long  been  known  :  and  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  ori^aal 
Arabic,  was  ptiblii^hed,  with,  a  I^tin  translation,  by  Koaegarten  in  1M31.  Bat  the 
earlier  part,  r.latln<j:  to  Mahomet,  could  be  road  only  In  an  antroatworthy  pCTSian 
trati^lation  even  s.)  1:ite  as  1851,  Avhen  Dr.  Bprenger  published  his  Life  of  MahomeC 
It  has,  however,  been  subsequently  dlt«coverod  in  the  original  lanjnuige  by  that  sen- 
llcmun.  durin}{  nis  mit-ioion  by  the  Indian  (jovemment  to  search  the  native  libnmes 
of  Lncknow.  I'o  Dr.  Spren^r,  therefore,  belong  the  honor  of  having  discoveicd 
two  of  tho  most  valuable  works  rc^pectln^  the  history  of  Mahomet. 

But  even  the  most  authentic  traditions  respectiut?  Mahomet  have  been  eormpted 
by  8U])erstition,  faction,  and  other  cau!>es  ;  and  it  Is  hardly  neoeasary  to  aay  that  a 
Eiiropcan  writer  must  exercise  tho  most  careful  and  ^scriminatinff  criticism  In  tho 
use  of  them.  Inattention  to  this  point  is  the  defect  of  Qa^er^a  othwwiae  excellent 
work. 

The  later  Arabic  bio-zraphers  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  no  credit  as  Independent 
anthoritic.4.  They  cuuld  add  no  true  iufomiation,  but  they  often  add  many  aparions 
traditions  and  fabric  itcit  Htorioior  later  dayn.  Hence  i>ach  a  writer  aaAbolfeda, 
whom  Gibbon  rn.-ouently  quotc!*,  Ia  of  no  value  a^i  an  authoritw. 

The  be#t  recent  biosnipbie'*  uf  Mahomet  bv  Europeant«  are  Vr.  Sprenger^s  life  of 
Mohnmmi'd  from  oricinul  sources.  Allahabad,  1K>1,  and  Dr.  Weil's  Mobemmed  dcr 
Prophet,  iStuttinirt,  1(^43.  Dr.  Sprenecr's  Life  (part  1.)  only  gow  down  to  the  fllj^t 
from  Mecca,  but  it  U  n  very  valuable  contribution  to  Oriental  Utcratiuc,  and  has 
been  of  fnrvA  wrvice  to  the  editor  of  ihiH  work.— S. 

*  Abubckur,  or,  more  properly,  Abu  Bakr,  literally,  "the  father  of  the  viigin**— > 
so  called  iK'c^mse  h\i  dau^uer  Ayesha  w  uh  the  only  maiden  whom  Mahomet  mar- 
iled— wjrs  a  wi'althy  morcbiint  of  the  Taym  fjim  ly,  much  respected  for  hla  benevo- 
lence and  KtndiTht forward  dualiiii?.  He  was  one  of  the  llr^t  to  accept  the  mission  of 
the  prophet,  and  i-<  i>:ii  I  to  huvo  l)eli?vc<l  in  the  nnity  of  God  btffore  that  event. 
**Tue  iuith  of  Abu  Dukr.'  Hays  Dr.  S|*r.'n!:er,  "l  ^  in  my  opinion  tho  frrc3te«t  guar- 
antee of  the  >>lnc'.Tity  of  .Mohammed  at  the  h<iu'innlng  of  his  career ;  and  he  did  more 
for  thL*  HucceHS  of  I'nlam  than  the  proj^et  hiniHclf  Wa  huvinz  Joined  Uohuammed 
lent  rcspoctubllity  to  hi-i  cuu!i>);  ho  n\\cut  scven-ol'^hth^  of  nfi  property,  whkh 
amounted  to  4  ),U00  dirhams,  or  a  thou'tand  poondt,  when  he  erabraccd  the  new 
faith,  towards  its  promotion  at  Mecca,  and  he  continued  the  aame  oonne  ol  lino^ 
ality  at  Medina*'  (p.  171).— S. 
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of  kingdonu.  Three,  fears  were  ailentlr  employed  in  the  convoraium 
of  fourteen  proeeljUs,  tbe  first  Cruiut  uf  iiis  iiiisHioni  but  in  Ihofourtli 
^ear  he  assumed  the  prophetic  ofScp,  and  resnlviuK  to  imparl  to  lil^ 
family  the  light  of  divine  trutli,  be  prepared  a,  iMLQqaet.  a  luml>,  an  it 
is  said,  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  fmtcrtBinment  of  fonv  kui«is  o( 
the  race  of  Hasliem.  "Friends  and  kiiiamcn."  said  Mnhcimct  M 
tiie  assembly,  "  I  otfer  you,  and  I  alono  can  offer,  the  most  procioua 
of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  witao.  OihI 
has  commanded  me  lo  call  you  to  liis  sor^'ico.  Wlio  amoni;  you  will 
support  my  burtbeo  f  Wbo  among  j-ou  will  be  my  i.-onipaiiion  and 
my  viiirl"  No  answer  was  returned,  till  the  niieuce  of  otitonisli- 
ment  and  doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  iinpa- 
U«it  courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  liU  n^.     "  O 

Erophi't,  I  am  the  man  ;  whosoever  rises  against  tlico  I  will  itasli  out 
is  teeth,  tear  out  bis  oyes,  break  Ilia  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  proph- 
et, I  will  be  thy  vliir  over  them."  Mahomet  accepted  liis  ofti'r  witll 
transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was  ironically  exhorted  to  reA]>cct  (bo  su- 
perior d:giuC7  of  liis  son.  In  a.  more  serious  tone,  the  tatbor  of  All 
adviaed  hia  nephew  to  relinquish  his  impmoticable  design.  "Hpam 
Toar  temcmstrances,"  roplied  the  Intrepid  fanatic  to  his  iinnlo  and 
beDefactoT  ;  "if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand,  and 
tbe  moon  on  my  left,  tliey  should  not  divert  roe  from  my  coureo." 
Be  persevered  ten  years  in  the  exercise  of  his  mLn-iion  ;  and  the  reli- 
gion which  has  overspread  tho  East  and  West.  advan<»d  witli  a  slow 
and  nainfu!  progress  within  tlie  walb  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahoumt  m- 
joyed  the  satisfaction  of  beiioldine  the  increase  of  hin  infant  rongr<!' 
gation  of  Uuitariaos.  wlio  rovereirUim  an  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  lio 
M«sonabl;  dispensed  the  special  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  Tlio 
nmnber  of  proselvles  may  be  estimati.'d  by  the  absence  of  eighty- 
three  men  and  eigKteeo  women,  who  retired  to  ..Etliopia  in  tbo  suvenlU 
jear  of  his  mission,  •  and  his  party  whs  fortifieil  by  the  tinn^ly  con- 
Tersion  of  bis  uncle  Uamza.  and  of  the  fierce  and  inflexible  Uniar. 
who  Bitfoalixed  in  the  cauac  of  Islam  the  same  zeal  wliicli  he  liad  ex- 
erted for  its  destruction.  Xor  wat  the  charity  of  itahomet  confined 
to  tbe  trilie  of  Koreish.  or  tbe  precincts  of  Mecca  ;  on  solemn  (esli- 
Tals,  in  tho  davs  of  pilgrimage,  lie  frequputM  the  Caaba,  Bccost4id 
the  strangers  oi  every  trilw,  and  urged,  both  in  pri»at«  converse  and 
public  di^urse.  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  solo  Deity.  Consciniu 
bf  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he  asserted  tho  liberty  of  con- 
sdenee,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  violence ;  but  he  tilled 

'  TbfTB  were  fi-o  Hnlerillnni  lo  Ahju'inla.  Tho  flr-t  van  In  the  Bdh  yt-sr  of 
Vk  pxiptirt'i  tnlulon,  when  Inctn'm^^niudtiuTwuiiHu  cmlmlsL  Tlwr  cHnnMl 
loUfcca  la  thecoar«a  of  the  nmc  n-ar,  upon  hnrini  thil  ■  ncondllatlan  tud 
taken  ptac:^  liet'ccn  l':a  pmi>h«i  and  h[>i  nutnlrn.  The  urcond  Finlzniloii  wu  In 
IbeaaTFiitti  Taaittf  the  muni oo.  aud  H  Ibo  one  mentlDncd  In  thv  Uit.  (nnir  h>l 
bcw  coamttd  lo  lbe|inxed]n;  jear,  thaalitb  of  iMBlaalon:  aad  af trr  blaeno- 
TtniaaiheiiuslKiot  tht  bUUalwaiilBoat  iBwMlkt^dDobM.   Ififiwosir.9, 
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Mecca.  Medina,  or  the  city,*  known  under  the  name  of  Yethreb  be- 
fore it  was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  was  divided  be- 
tween the  tribes  uf  the  Charegitesf  and  the  Awsites,  whose  heredi- 
tary feud  was  rekindled  hj  the  slightest  provocation  :  two  colonies  of 
Jews,  who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble  allies,  and 
without  converting  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of  science 
and  religion,  whii^h  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the  Book. 
Some  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba,  were  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  Maliomet ;  on  their  return  they  difEused 
the  l)elief  of  God  and  Las  prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was  ratified 
by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews  on  a  hill  in 
the  subiirlm  of  Mecca.  In  the  first,  ten  Charegites  and  two  Awsites, 
united  in  fuith  and  love,  protested  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  absent  brethren,  that  they  would  forever  profess 
the  cr(>ed  and  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.}  The  second  was 
a  political  association,  the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Sara- 
cens. Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn 
confenmco  with  Mahomet,  liis  kinsmen,  and  his  disciples ;  and  pledged 
themselves  to  eacli  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  They  prom- 
ised in  the  name  of  the  city  that  if  he  should  be  banished  thev  would 
receive  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to 
the  last  extremity,  like  their  wives  and  children.  *'  But  if  you  are 
repealled  by  your  country,"  they  asked  with  a  flattering  anxiety,  **  will 
you  not  abandon  your  new  allies  Y"  *'  All  things,"  replied  Mahomet 
with  a  smih>,  "are  now  common  between  us;  your  blood  is  as  my 
blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of 
honor  and  inttrc'st.  I  am  your  friend,  and  the  enemy  of  your  foeB." 
"  But  if  we  ore  killed  in  your  service,  what."  exclaimed  the  deputies 
of  Medina,  *'  will  be  our  reward  ?"  '*  Paradise,"  replied  the  proph- 
et.  *•  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they  reit- 
erated the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  Their  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  ]KH>pIe,  who  unanimously  embraced  the  profession  of  Islam : 
they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  a]K)stle,  but  they  trembled  for  his 
safety,  and  im]>atiently  ex|>ected  his  arrival.  After  a  perilous  and 
rapid  journey  along  the  8ea-coa.st  he  haltcHi  at  Koba,  two  miles  from 
the  city,  and  made  his  public  entry  into  M(tdina,  sixteen  days  after 
liis  flight  from  Mecca.  Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to 
meet  him  ;  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion  ; 
Mahomet  was  monntod  on  a  she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his  head,  • 
and  a  turban  was  unfurled  Ix'fore  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a 
standard.     His  bravt^t  disciples,  who  had  been  scattered  by  the  storm. 


*  It  was  at  flnt  called  JfudinaMnafH,  "  the  city  of  the  prophet ;  *'  and  sfterwudff 
MmDly  "  tho  city.'*    (('ondc.  HIhI.  dc  la  Dominutlon  des  Araocs,  i.  44,  note  >— 8. 

t  More  properly  Chazrn)ite4,  of  the  tribe  Chazn^.  (Sprenger,  p.  203.  Well.  p.  71) 
— S 

%  This  first  alliaDcc  was  called  '*  the  af^reement  of  women/'  becaosa  It  did  not 
contain  the  daty  of  fighting  for  the  Islam.    (Sprenger,  p.  &D(.)— S. 
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[iMCublod  roniid  his  person  :  luid  the  njuol  thoash  ybiIoiis  merit  of 

f  ttia  UiNilAma  was  distlntpusbeil  hj  the  names  of  MohagttinH*  and 

I  Jkamtn,  the  fugiliyea  of  Mecca,  bnd  the  ausUkrira  of  JMedln!L.     To 

r  andiota  tlio  s^dii  ot   jealousy,   Mahomet   judiciouslj  oouiilud  lus 

L  iprineipal  lollnwcn  with  Ike  rights  and  obligatious  of  brrthrcn,  and 

r  «rtien  All  fonnd  lumsclf  without  a  wter  the  pvopltet  tendnrlj'  dMlorad 

^Mt  Ai<  would  bo  the  companion  and  brother  uf  the  nnhle  youth.     Tba 

HpMlient  was  irrowued  with  success ;  the  holj  tr&Wmttj  was  reepect-' 

'  * '       iaan  and  war.   and  Ihs  two  partin  vied  wUli  each  other  ia  a 

tiRiniilatinn  of  coun^re  and  fidelity.     Once  only  tho  concord 

[  nlijlrhtlT  raffled  by  an  accidental  quarrel  ;   a  patriot  of  Medina 

»d  tlia  insolence  of  the  stranecrs,  bnt  tlis  hint  of  their  eiipul- 

IS  hrard  with  abhorreure.  ntid  Lis  own  non  taost  eagerly  offered 

B  lay  Bl  the  apoelle'a  feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

r  From  bis  eHtablUUtnent  at  Medina.  Muhuiuri  asnumed  the  eierdse 

|(  tbe  nsgal  and  aarerdotol  olBoe ;  and  It  was  impious  tt>  appeal  from 

%  judge  whoae  decrees  were  inspired  by  the  divuie  wisdom.     A  small 

Perllun  ot  Bmund,  the  patrimony  of  two  oqilinnH,  was  ocquirtid   by 

lift  or  pnrFh3«e ;  on  tliat  i^liosen  spot  ho  built  a  lioose  and  a  luoscb. 

koni  fcnerable  in  their  rude  nimpliciiy  than  the  palaces  and  texaplea 

t  tlut  Assyrian  caliphs.     Hia  seal  of  gold,  or  silror,  was  inscribed 

""'h  the  atiostolic  title  ;   when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  tha  w(«kly 

mbly.  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  jinlni-tree ;   and  it  WM 

j[  before  ho  indnlged  himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of 

igh  Umber.     After  a  reign  of  six  years,  fiCleen  kaudced  Moslems, 

in  the  field,  renewed  th^r  oath  of  allegiance ;   and  ihnlr 

t  repeated  Uie  assntanc*  of  prot«!tion  till  tbe  death  of  th«  last 

iber,  or  the  final   dlsaolution  <i(  Ilie  party.     It  woa  in  tbe  same 

a  that  the  drpnty  of   iievra  was  astonislied  by  the  attention  of 

IklUiful  to  the  wordi  and  Iwiks  of  tho  prophet,  by  tlie  ogrmoM 

k  wJiielt  tbi-y  cnlWted  his  npittli',  a  hair  that  dinpt  on  the  ground, 

B  rofoMi  w«l«r  of  hta  lustrnlinns,  as  if  they  participated  in  some 

9  «f  the  prophetic   virtue.      "  I   have  seen."  aaid   lif.    "  the 

w  of  Penda  and  tlie  Cfsar  of  Home,  but  never  did  I  liehold  a    i 

g  I4»-B>>bject!i  like  Mahomet  among  hla  companions."    Tke 

\  frrviir  of   enthusiasm  acts  with  mom  energy  and  truth  tkan 

A  and  formal  sorvility  ot  courts. 

I  la  Ibo  etstii  of  nature  o*ery  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by  fore<i  of, 

ms,  bis  pursun  and  bis  jwaseasionB ;   to  repel,  or  even  lo  preveol. 

W  vitJenou  of  his  sneniirs,  and  lo  extend  his  lioatililiea  to  a  rcasono- 

manre  of  sollstaction  and  retaliation.     In  tlie  free  society  ot  the 

L  Ibv  diitli-'  iif  suhjnct  and  eitiien  im|ioHn(l  n  fiieble  nstraint: 

d  Mahomet,  in  \\\r  eterciw  of  a  peaceful  uiid  benerolent  niUeion, 

n  despoiled  and  banithed  by  [he  injustice  of  his  onntryinen. 

«  ch<ri«B  of  an  indopeodent  people  had  exalted  ilio  fugllive  of 

.   .  »lo  the  rank  ot  lEiOVi-rcign,  and  he  was  inrrated  with  the  Jnat 

nTogalive  ot  forming  aUianoea,  and  of  waging  offensive  and  deioH' 

>.B.-« 
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sivo  war.  Tho  imporfiKrtion  of  human  rights  was  sapplied  and  armed 
by  tlip  plenitudo  of  divine  power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  assimipd, 
in  liis  new  revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sangiiinarr  tone,  which 
proves  tliat  his  former  moderation  was  tlie  effect  of  wtsakness :  the 
means  of  persuasion  liad  been  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance  wag 
elapsed,  and  lie  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  his  religion  by  the 
sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding 
.tlio  sanctity  of  days  or  months,  to  pursue  tlic  unlx?lieving  nations  of 
'the  earth.  Tlio  same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  incnlc<ated  in  tlie 
Koran,  an.»  ascrib^^l  by  tho  author  to  tho  Pentateuch  and  the  (tospel. 
But  the  mild  tenor  of  tho  evangelic  style  may  explain  an  ambiguous 
text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  j>eaco  on  tlie  earth,  but  a  sword :  his 
patient  and  humble  virtues  sliould  not  be  confounded  with  the  intol- 
erant z(»al  of  prinrrs  and  bishops,  who  have  disgracc<l  tho  name  of 
liis  disciples.  In  the  prosecutio.i  of  religious  war  Mahomet  might 
app<^al  with  more  propriety  to  tho  example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges 
and  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still 
more  rigid  than  those  of  the  Arabian  h»gislator.  Tho  I^onl  of  hosts 
marcluMl  in  person  before  tijo  Jews  :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons, 
the  males,  without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  swonl :  the  seven 
nations  of  Clanaan  wen.^  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  neither  rpp<"nt- 
ancn  nor  conversion  could  shield  them  from  the  inevitable^  doom,  that 
no  creature  within  tlieir  ])recinct3  should  l)e  left  alive.  The  fair 
option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle,  was  propownl  to  the 
enomies  of  Mahomet.  If  they  professed  the  cnH.*d  of  Islam,  they  were 
admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  l)riiefit8  of  his  primitive 
disciples,  and  marched  under  the  same  banner  t4i  ext^^id  the  religion 
which  they  had  embrnced.  The  rlomency  of  the  prophet  was  decided 
by  his  int<'rest,  yet  ho  seldom  trami)le<l  on  a  prostrate  enemy  ;  and  he 
seems  to  promise  that,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  least  guilty 
of  his  uiilH'lieving  subjit-ts  might  1m»  indulgf^l  in  their  worship,  or  at 
least  in  their  iin]Hrrfect  faith.  In  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  he 
practisf'd  the  lessf)ns  of  holy  warfare,  and  disj>layed  his  white  banner 
before  the  gates  of  Medina:  the  martial  ajKistle  fought  in  person  at 
nine  battles  or  sieges  ;  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in 
ten  vears  bv  himself  or  his  lieutenants.  The  Arab  continue<l  to  unite 
the  proft'ssions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber ;  and  his  petty  excursion? 
for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan  insensibly  prepared  his 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the  spoil  waa 
regulated  by  a  divine  law  :  the  whole  was  faithfully  collected  in 
one  common  mass;  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and 
C4ittle,  the  movables  and  immovables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for 
pious  and  charitable  us<»s;*  tho  remainder  was  shaml  in  adequate  por- 


•  Before  the  time  of  Mahomf^t  It  wns  castomary  for  tho  head  of  the  trlha,  or  j^mi 
era],  to  retain  one-fonrth  of  tlic  l)ooty  ;  nn  thnt  tliit*  now  rej^ulation  muat  have ' 
rtsardcd  with  fav.r  by  tho  anay.    (Weil,  p.  111.)— S. 
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tions  l>y  the  si)UlitTs  wlio  li;ul  «il)taiii«'»l  tin*  victDiv  ov  L:uar»l«(l  tli«' 
cam|t ;  tli«"  rewiinls  of  tlu'  sIjuii  <lrv(>l  v«hI  lo  thrii*  widows  aiul  orphans  ; 
and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  i-ncoiiragt'd  by  iho  allotuirnt  of  a 
double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  tlie  man.  From  all  Hides  the  mving 
Arabs  vrcre  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder ;  the  apos- 
tle sanctified  the  license  of  embracing  the  female  «aptive»  as  their  wives 
or  concubines ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beautj  was  a  feeble 
tjrpe  of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the 
foitb.  '•  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of 
hell ;  a  drop  of  blood  8h(^d  in  the  tause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms, 
is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  whosoever 
falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven ;  at  the  day  of  judgment  his 
wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  v«rmilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk  ; 
and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and 
cherubim."  The  intrepid  souls- of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusi- 
asm .  the  picture  of  the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted  on  their 
fanagination  ;  and  the  death  which  thev  had  always  despised  became 
an  object  of  hope  and  desire.  The  koran  inculcates,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fate  and  predestination,  which  would 
extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  actions  of  man  were  gov- 
erned by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet  their  infiuence  in  ever>'  age  has 
exalte<l  the  courage  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  The  first  companions 
of  Maliomet  advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence :  there  is 
DO  danger  where  there  is  no  chance  :  they  were  onlained  to  iwrish  in 
their  beds  ;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of 
the  enemy. 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content  with  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  vengeance 
of  an  enemy,  \%ho  could  intercept  their  Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and 
repassed  through  the  territory  of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself, 
with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  conducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of  a 
thousand  camels  ;  the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escap<*d  the 
vigilance  of  Maliomet ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  informed 
that  the  holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  liis  brethren  of  Mc  cca,  and  they  were  roused, 
by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandi.se  and  their  provisions,  unless 
they  liastened  to  his  relief  with  the  military  force  of  the  city.  The 
sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was  formed  of  three  hundred  and  tliirteen 
Moslems,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were  fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxili- 
aries :  they  mounted  by  turns  a  train  of  seventy  cam  Is  (the  camels 
of  Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war) ;  but  such  was  the  iM)verty  of  his 
first  disciples  tliat  only  two  could  appear  on  horseback  in  the  field. 
In  the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of  l^ler.  tlir(>e  stations  frrjm  Medina, 
he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  caravan  that  approached  on  one 
side ;  of  the  Koreish,  one  hundred  liorse,  eigl*t  hundr<»d  an<l  fifty 
foot,*  who  advanced  on  the  other.     After  a  short  debate,  he  sacrificed 

*  Of  these,  bowerer,  800  of  the  tribe  of  Zohra  returned  to  Meera  before  the  en- 
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the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  Tevenge ;  and  a 
Blight  iutrenchment  was  formed,  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  tliat  glided  through  the  ralloj.  "  O  iiod"  he  exclaimed, 
OS  the  numbers  of  the  Koreisn  descended  from  the  hills,  *'  O  God,  if' 
these  are  destro}  ed,  by  wliom  wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  the  earth  ? — 
Courage,  my  children,  close  your  ranks ;  dischaige  your  arrows,  and 
the  day  ia  your  own."  At  these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abu- 
beker,'on  a  throne  or  pulpit,*  and  instantly  demanded  the  succor  of 
Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels.  Uis  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  field 
of  battle  :  the  Musulmans  fainted  and  were  pressed  :  in  that  decisive 
moment  the  prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
cast  a  handful  of  Hand  into  the  air  ;  **  let  their  faces  be  covered  with 
confusion/'  Both  armies  heard  th^  thunder  of  his  voice :  their  fancy 
beheld  the  angelic  warriors  :  the  Koreish  trembled  and  fled  :  seventy 
of  the  bray  est  were  slain  ;  and  seventy  captives  adorned  the  first  vic- 
tory of  the  faithful.f  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  despcHled 
ana  insulted :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners  were  punished 
with  death  ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  others,  four  thousand  drachms  of 
silver,  com])ensatcd  in  some  degree  the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  load 
through  the  dt>sert  and  along  tlio  road  through  the  Euphrates :  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  diligeace  of  the  Musulman^;  and  wealthy 
must  have  been  the  prize,  if  twenty  thousand  drachms  could  be  set 
apart  for  the  fifth  of  the  apostle.  The  resentment  of  the  public  and 
private  loss  stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  bodv  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  sc>von  luindnHl  of  whom  were  armed  with  cuirasses,  and 
two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horseback  ;  three  thousand  camds  at- 
tended on  his  march ;  anf)  his  wife  Uenda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of 
Mecca,  incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the  troops,  and 
to  magnify  the  greatness  of  Hobal,  the  most  popular  deity  of  the 

ngement,  and  wcro  joined  by  many  others.    The  battle  began  with  a  flgbt,tlka 
that  of  the  Honitil  and  Curlatil,  of  three  on  e:c'i  Bid.».    (Weil,  p.  10&-111.>-^. 

*  Woil  <p.  KH)  callH  it  a  hut  (IIQtte).  which  his  followers  baiierectod  for  him  on  a 
ecntle  eminence  near  the  field  of  battle.  (Jibbon  in  solidtoas  for  the  nipatation  of 
Mahomet,  whom  he  has  before  chantcterizod  {MuprOj  p.  67)  aa  pomeealna  **theconr^ 
ajra  both  of  thought  and  action.''  Well,  however,  draws  a  rerv  difFer  nt  portrait  of 
him  (p.  344).  **  Accordint'  to  his  Manulman  biographeni,  whom  Earopeani*  have 
followed  without  further  Inquiry,  his  phreical  strenij:th  was  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  vnlor:  yet  not  only  is  this  as^ertioii  destitute  of  all  proof,  bat  hia  behavior 
in  his  different  campuijnii*,  as  well  as  in  the  first  years  of  his  appeannceaa  a  prophet 
and  ul(<o  tt'Ward;*  tho  clo:^  of  his*  life,  when  ho  was  beconH}  very  powerfol,  compd 
OS.  deapito  his  endurance  and  perseverance,  to  cliaracterizo  h  m  as  Teir  ttmoroaa. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  conversion  of  Omar  and  Ilamaa  that  he  veotored  openly  to 
appear  in  the  mot>atie  alon^  with  tho  professors  of  his  faith,  aa  a  Moelem.  He  not 
only  took  no  part  in  the  flfrht  in  the  battle  of  Bcdr,  but  kept  at  aome  distance  fitan 
the  field,  and  had  some  dromedaries  ready  before  his  tent.  In  order  to  fly  In  case  of  a 
reverse."— S. 

t  According  toothers,  44.  (V/ell.  u.  100.)  Among  the  cantivea  was  Ahbaa^tha 
rich  uncle  or  Mahomet,  who  was  obliged  to  pay  rsiisom.  although  he  alleaed  that 
ifiwantly  he  waa  a  believer,  and  had  been  foroed  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  He 
retnmea  to  Mecca,  where,  it  iaaaid,  he  acrred  Mahomet  aa  a  ipy.  Ub-i  P>  M^Ui')— & 
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HCMb*.     TIki  etandard  of  (ioA  and  Msbomct  wns  npheld  by  iiino  hun-    { 
K«ln.'<l  nod  filly  btjlievpra  ;  [bo  iUh proportion  of  nmiilHirs  wns  not  mor- 
Eftlftnuitig  tlian  in  the  Hwld  of  Bidder  :  nud  tlicir  preemiiptiou  of  vii 
■•mf  piv¥»ili!d  against  the  divine  and  buman  eeuse  oC  ilie  Bpiatle  • 
^fflieMoond  buttle  waa  (ouglil  on  Mount  Ohud.  sis  nitles  to  the  north    i 
t  MmHdu  {  tlie  Korniah  advanced  in  the  fiimi  of  a  crescent ;  ud  the 
eht  wiogolmvulry  wu  lad  by  L'aleil,  the  fiercest  uid  moit  succras- 
2  of  Uifl  Arabiiui  warnurB.     Tkt!  iroups  of  Mabomet  were  Bkilfall/ 
■n  tbo  declivity  of  n  bill.  Mid  their  rear  was  f^uanled  liy  a  de- 
it  of  Qft;  arcliPK.     The  weizbt  of  tlicir  uliarg«  impelled  and 
i«  ifatre  uf  their  idolat^'rs  :  out  !□  the  purenit  they  ItSt  the 
tdrantageof  their  ground:  the  Hrch^ra  deserted  their  station;  the 
-UuMilmaBD  wer«  l^mpted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their  general,  and 
f  dUonlpred  their  ranka.     The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  bis  oavslry  m 
[  Ui^rfl4Jik  and  nnr,  exclaimed  with  a  load  voice,  that  Mahomet  was 
h'Klun.     He  was  indeed  woundod  in  the  face  with  a  javelin  ;  two  of  his 
f  ^Irctli  were  sbatlered  with  a  nUiae  ;  f  yet  io  the  midst  of  tumult  and 
I   dtnnay.  be  reproaclied  the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet,  and 
[   ItlrMol  Ihri  f  rii'udiy  hand  thai  stnunchMl  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him 
tea  pinre  of  sufoty.t     Seventy  tnanyrs  died  forlhc  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  tbey  fell,  sni'd  the  Hponle,  in  pairs.  ea(?h  bmtlier  embracing  Uia 
tUalcsB  ootupanion  ;  their  bodies  were  mani^led  by  the  inhuman  fp- 
'  B  of  Mecca  :  nnd  tlie  wiTe  of  Abu  Snphian  tusled  the  entrails  of    I 
t,  tbe  uncle  of  Muhomet.     They  might  applaud  their  sapersti- 

jDd  satiate  I'leir  fuiy  ;  but  lliu  Miwulmam  soon  rallied  in  ths 

Md,  aad  tlw  Ki>rebih  wanted  strength  or  courage  to  ondeTtake  the    , 
'    ^of  MedituL     It  was  attncked  the  ensuing  yeu  by  an  army  of  tc 

lie* ;  aud  this  third  expedition  is  varlou-tly  named  frant    | 

lilcli  uiarvlied  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sopbian.  from 

I  4lie  dite\  which  was  drawn  lieFure  tha  dty,  and  a  camp  of  (lir«e  tbnu- 

d  Hueulnuuis.     The  pruilence  of  Mahomet  declined  o  gxueral  an- 

int ;  the  valur  of  Ali  was  alfrnnlbuHl  In  single  combat ;  and  tbo 

Ls  prutmctctl  twei>ty  davs.  till  the  final  Eeparatiiin  of  the  eon-    | 

A  t«mpeflt  of  winti,  rain,  and  boil,  overturned  their  tents  ; 


iJlumvi 


lAbd 


ii^Kdl.  pTtU) 


ultMunUimrt  tuinlliluii  lur  il.i-  iiumi».-  uf  eurprlslne  and  kUlIni-  Mali 
hlttf  JmU  blu  *  lUm  of  wblcii  ba  died.    Ttali  wu  tbo  onli    ' 
louk  wijr  pBiHjual  iliaru  lo  ta  tctiou.    (WtU,  p.  UtI.)— U. 
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tb«ir  pTiTate  qoAirels  were  fomented  br  an  inaidioas  udyermry  ;  mnd 
the  Koreisb,  deRerted  bv  ther  allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  eabvert  the 
throne,  or  to  clieck  the  conquests  of  their  inTmcible  exile. 

The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebla  of  prayer  discorers  the 
«arly  propensiiv  of  Mahomet  in  favor  of  the  Jews ;  and  happv  won  Id 
it  have  been  for  their  temporal  interest,  had  ther  remgniaeJ,  in  the 
Arabian  prophet,  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the  promised  Messiali.  Their 
obstinacy  converted  his  friendship  into  implacable  hatred,  with  which 
he  pursued  that  unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life ; 
and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror,  his  perse- 
cat  i(Ai  was  extended  to  both  worlds.  The  Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina 
under  the  protection  of  the  city ;  he  seixed  the  occasion  of  an  acci- 
dental tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace  his  religion  or  con- 
tend with  him  in  battle.  "  Alas  !"  replied  the  trembling  Jews,  "  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  and 
worship  of  our  fathers ;  why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of 
a  just  defence t'*  The  unequal  conflict  was  terminated  in  fifteen  days  ; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  im- 

Ejrtunity  of  his  allies,  and  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  captives, 
ut  their  riches  were  confiscatinl.  thoir  arms  became  more  eftectaal 
in  tlio  hands  of  the  Musulmans :  and  a  wretched  colony  of  seven 
hundred  exiles  were  driven  with  thoir  wives  aud  children  to  implore 
a  refuge  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  The  Nadhirites  were  more  guilty^, 
since  they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to  assassinate  the  prophet. 
Ue  bcsiegcil  their  castle,  three  miles  from  Medina,  but  their  resolute 
defence  obtaineil  an  houorable  ca|>ituIation  ;  and  the  garrison,  sound* 
ing  tht^ir  trumi)ets  and  beating  their  drums,  was  permitted  to  depart 
with  the  honors  of  war.  The  Jews  ho^l  excited  and  joined  the  war 
of  the  Koreish ;  no  sooner  had  the  natitmn  retired  from  the  ditch, 
tlian  Mahomet,  without  laying  aside  his  armor,  marched  on  the  same 
day  to  extirpate  the  h«)stile  race  of  the  childn>n  of  Koraidha.  After 
a  resistance  of  twenty- five  days  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They 
trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina:  they  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
A  venerable  elder,  to  whose  judpnent  they  ap|)ea]ed,  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  their  death  :  seven  hundrtd  Jews  were  dragged  in  cliains 
to  the  market  place  of  the  city  ;  they  descendtni  alive  uito  the  grave 
pre|>arod  for  their  exocut  ion  and  burial ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  with 
an  inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies.  Tlieir  sheep 
aiidcameU  were  inherittni  by  the  Musulmans ;  three  hundred  cuirasses, 
fi"\  e  hundred  pikes,  a  tliousand  lanc<>s,  composed  the  most  useful  por- 
tion of  tha  si)oil.  Six  days*  journey  to  the  northeast  of  Medina,  the  * 
ancient  aud  wealthy  town  of  Chaibar,  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish 
power  in  Arabia :  the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  cov- 
ered with  plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles,  some 
of  which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable  strength.  The  forces  of 
Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot ; 
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In  the  ■moceoriflp  of  eight  Tegular  and  painful  sieges  thej  wore  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and  hunger ;  and  the  most  undaunted 
chiefs  despaired  of  tlie  event.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and 
eoarage  br  the  example  of  Ali,  on  wlioin  lie  bestowed  tlie  surname 
of  the  Lion  of  (iod ;  perliaps  we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  cham- 
piooof  gigantic  stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  scym- 
itar  ;  bat  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of  romance,  which  represents 
him  as  tearing  from  its  hinges  the  gates  of  a  fortress,  and  wielding 
the  ponderous  buckler  in  his  left  hand.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
caisiles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to  the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  was  tortured  in  the  presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession 
of  his  hidden  treasure  :  the  industry  of  the  shepherds  and  huslKind- 
men  was  rewarded  with  a  precarious  toleration  :  they  were  permitted, 
so  long  as  it  should  please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  thoir  patrimony 
in  eqiud  shares,  for  Am  emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the  reign 
of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chail)ar  were  transplanted  to  Syria  ;  and  the 
cmliph  alleged  the  injunction  of  his  dying  master,  that  one  and  the 
true  religion  shonld  Ite  professed  in  his  native  land  of  Arabia. 

Five  times  eacli  dav  the  eves  of  Mahomet  were  turned  towards 
Mecca,  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacre<l  and  powerful  motives  to 
revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city  and  temple  from  whence  he  had  bec^n 
driven  as  an  exile.  The  Caalxi  was  present  to  his  waking  and  sleep- 
ing fancy  ;  an  idle  dream  was  translatcnl  into  vision  and  prophecy  ;  he 
unfurled  the  holy  Ixinner  ;  and  a  ra.sh  promise  of  success  too  hastily 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march  from  Medina  to 
Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pilgrimage : 
seventy  camels  chosen  and  btniecked  for  sacrifice  prece<ied  the  van  ; 
the  sacred  territory  was  respecK^d  ;  and  the  caj>tivcs  were  dismissed 
without  ransom  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and  devotion.  But  no 
sooner  did  Mahomet  descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day's  journey  of 
th»^  city,  than  he  exclaimed,  **  They  liave  clothed  thems<?lvi?s  with  tho 
skins  of  tigers  : "  the  numbers  and  rt>solution  of  the  Koreish  op]>osed 
his  progress  ;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  might  desert  or  be- 
tray a  leader  whom  they  had  followed  for  the  hopes  of  spoil.  Tho 
intrepid  fanatic  sunk  into  a  cool  and  cautious  politician  :  he  wave<l  in 
the  treaty  liis  title  of  apostle  of  God,  *  concluded  with  tho  Koreish 
and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten  years,  engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  who  should  embrace  his  religion,  and  stipulated  only,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  the  humble  privilege  of  entering  the  city  as  a  friend, 
and  of  remaining  three  days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the  pilgrim- 

XA  cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  r<*treat  of  the  Mus- 
ian.H,  and  their  disappointment  might  justly  accuse  the  failure  of 
a  prf>phet  who  had  so  often  ap]>ealeil  to  the  evidence  of  success.  The 
faiih  and  hoi)e  of  the  pilgrims  were  rekindled   by  the  prospect  of 


•  ne  tCiiick  out  the  title  witb  his  own  band,  as  All  bad  refoawl  to  do  it    (Weil, 
pi.  173.  >— a. 
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Mecca;  their  swords  wore  sheathed :  seyen  times  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  apostle  they  encompassed  the  Caaha  :  the  Korelsh  had  retired  to 
the  hilla,  and  Mahomet,  after  the  customary  sacrifice,  OTacuated  the 
city  on  tlie  fourth  day.  The  people  were  edified  by  his  devotion  ;  the 
hostile  chiefs  wore  awed,  or  divided,  or  sednced ;  and  both  Caloul 
and  Amrou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria  and  E^pt,  most  season- 
ably deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  idolatry.  The  power  of  Mahomet 
was  increased  by  tlie  submission  of  the  Arabian  tribes  ;  ten  thousand 
soldiers  were  assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Mecca ;  *  and  the  idola- 
ters, the  weaker  party,  were  easily  convicted  of  violating  the  truce. 
EnthuHiasm  and  discipline  impelled  the  morch  and  preserved  the  se- 
cret, till  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand  fires  pnx^laimed  to  the  astonished 
Koreish  the  design,  the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  iSophian  presented  the  keys  of  the  city  ; 
admired  the  variety  of  arms  and  ensigns  that  passed  before  him  in  re- 
view ;  ol>servod  that  the  son  of  Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty 
kingdom  ;  and  confcsso<l  under  the  scymitar  of  Omar,  that  he  was 
the  a])ostle  of  the  true  (iod.  Tlie  return  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  Unmans  :  the  revenge  of  Mahomet  was  stimulated 
by  religious  zeal,  and  his  injured  followers  were  eager  to  execute  or  to 
prevent  the  order  of  a  massacre.  Instead  of  indulging  tliuir  passions 
and  his  own,  the  victorious  exile  forgave  the  guilt,  and  united  the 
factions  of  MtH^ca.  His  troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the 
city  :  oi^ht  and  twonly  of  tlio  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  sword  of 
Calwl  ;  f  oIcvc*n  men  and  six  Wimien  w«»ro  proscribed  by  the  sentence 
of  MahouK't ;  ^  but  he  blamecl  the  cruelty  of  his  lieutenant ;  and  sev- 
eral of  tlni  most  obnoxious  victims  were  indel)t<*d  for  their  livi»s  to  his 
clemoncy  or  contempt.  'J'lio  chiofs  of  the  Koreish  were  prostrate  at 
his  fetit.  **  What  mercy  c^in  you  expi»ct  from  the  man  whom  you 
have  wronged?"     "Wo  confido  in  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman." 

*  Tho  expedition  of  Mobomot  against  Mecca  took  place  in  the  ICth  Bamadhan  of 
the  8th  neiHra  (1  Jan.  680).    (Weil,  p.  213.)-^. 

t  ThcBc  men— their  numbers  are  varloa.''ly  i?1yen  nt  lc98  and  moro— were  plain  on 
the  hill  caLed  Chandama  bf/or.i  the  entrance  of  ('haUxi  into  the  city,  which  tlK^  had 
opposed.  It  was  on  a  diOerctit  occasion  that  Chaled  iucarred  the  cenanre  or  Ma- 
homet. The  prophet  had  sent  him  on  an  expedition  to  the  province  of  TdLtma, 
and,  on  passing  tnrongh  tho  territory  of  the  Benl  DJapima,  Chaled  coaacd  a  conidd- 
erable  number  of  them  to  be  put  to  death,  althoaerh  they  were  already  Moaalmana. 
Unfortanatelv.  uhun  rcquirea  to  confeHS  their  faith,  they  had,  from  ancieat caatooi, 
used  the  word  Saba"*  na  (converts  or  reuecades),  instead  of  the  nsual  Moblem  expres- 
idon,  AMMmna.  On  hear{n<;  of  the  ret,  Mahomet  raided  his  hands  to  hoavcn,  and 
exclaimed,  *  O  God,  I  am  pnro  before  tbee,  and  have  taken  no  part  In  Chaled^a 
deed.'*  Mahomet  oompens:ite<l  tbo  licni  Djasimi  for  the  Hiaaghter  of  their  klaa- 
men  ;  bnt  the  8er>icva  of  Clialcd  obliin;d  him  to  overlook  his  offence.  (Weil,  p. 
280.  >-S. 

X  Kleven  men  and /o^/r  women  ;  but  the  Ftmtenco  was  executed  on'y  on  th-oc  of 
the  formiT  and  one  of  the  latt<>r.  (Well.  p.  2j0.)  Mahomet  remained  fx.y  or  three 
weeks  i  i  M  3cca,  durlu';  which  he  sent  bin  captains  to  destroy  the  idols  In  the  por- 
roondln?  .'  ^ntry,  and  to  summon  the  Aralmma  to  submiasion  and  belief.  rTTell, 
p.298.H^ 
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d  you  slutll  not  confide  in  vnin  ;  begone  I  ymi  arc  safe,  yaa  uo 
*    TI18  pooplo  of  Meeea  doscrv«l  tlietr  pnnkiil  by  the  pnifessinn 
Jam  :  nod  aft'ir  aa  enile  of  seven  yoar»,  the  fuj^rive  laiasioniicy 
m  tnlhrolvHl  13  the  piioce  and  prophet  of  liia  nnljvu  countj;.     But 
t  lUrw   hondnnl  and  eixt/  Idola  of   the   Caaliu  wore  Ignomlm- 
Blr  bmlcnrt :  tite  houaa  of  Uod  wbs  pnrilied  and  odornnl :  as  on  cs- 
■phi  to  future  times,  tlie  apostl^i  again  fulfilled  the  dutiea  of  a  pil< 
;  and  a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  tliat  no  unbeliever  uhould 
lu  iM  his  fixit  an  the  territory  of  the  holj  city. 
o  eosqiiesl  of  Miwca  determined  the  taltli  and  obedience  of  the 
uw  tribes  :  who.  according-  to  the  vkiEsitudea  of  fortune,  had 
4  or  disregarded  the  eloquence  or  tho  arms  of  the  prophet.     Io- 
ta for  riles  and  opinions  still  marks  the  character  of  the  Be- 
I,  and  Ihe^  might  accept,  as  loosely  ds  they  hold,  the  doctrine 
an.     Yut  an  obstinato  remnant  Btilt  adhered  to  the  rell^on 
/  of  their  ancestors,   and  the   war  of   Hunnln  derived  a 
>r  BftpoUation  froni  the  idiilt  whom  Mahomet  had  vowed  to  de- 
/  aiul  wliom  tho  confederates  of  Taycf  had  sworn   to  defend, 
ir  Ihotuand  pagans  advanced  with  secrecy  and  Bi>eed  to  aarprise 
eonqanur  ;  they  pitied  and  despised  the  supine  negligence  of  the 
reiah,  but  they  dejiended  on  iho  wishes  and  perliaps  tho  aiil  of  a 
-'■  who  liud  so  lately  renounced  their  eods  and  bowed  bi^ieath 
,0  of  their  enemy.     The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecou  were 
lycd   by   the  prophet ;  a  crowd    of   Bedowcens   increased    the 
'    ir  nambers  of  the  army,  and  twelve  thousand  Husnlmana 
d  a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  of  their  Invincible  Btren^h. 
J  dMCMided  wfiihout  prncaulioa  inio  tho  valley  of  Honahi :   tho 
lita  had  been  o«:ujili>d  by  the  arii'hers  and  slingers  of  the  qqu 
mt«a ;  their  numbers  wore  oppressed,  tlieir  discipline  wae  cnn- 
ded,  Uieir  courngu  was  appalled,  and  the  Kurcish  smiled  at  tlwir 
n)dln{>  di«tr.jctinn.     The  prophet  on  hU  wldta  mule  was  cacom- 
id  bT  the  enemies  :  lio  attcmi'tcd  to  niaU  against  their  spears  in 
ih  of  a  glorious  dualh  :  ten  of  his  faithful  companions  interposed 
■reaponn  and  Ibeir  breasM  ;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at  his  feet ; 
.7  brethren."  he  repnatedly  i^ried  with  sorrow  and  indignation, 
in\)W  son  of  AI>daltah.  1  am  tbo  apostle  of  truth  !  U  nian,  Maud 
it  ill  th«  faith  1  0  (lixl.  mnd  down  thy  anccor  ! "     His  uaelL'  Abb», 
1,  like  the  heroes  of  Iloiner,  excelled  in  tho  loudness  of  his  voice, 
"    ''       rillPT  rr^niind  with  tho  ri-cital  of  the  gifts  and  pmulaea  of 
lif.i,  Mi~l.-inarMamrdfti«n  all  sides  to  iho  holy  standard  j 
I  ^''<l  with  pleasure  that  the  furnace  was  again  ro- 
:Liid  example  nstunvl  the  battle,  and  lie  aai- 
Troips  to  inflict  a  merciless  revenge  on  the  aa- 
I'rcjm  the  fie'ld  of  Uonain  ho  marched  without 
■  Mr>i;i'  .  it  I'ayef .  sirtr  miles  to  the  southtast  of  Mecc«.  a 
nn-n^lt  whiiaui  fertile  lands  product'  tho  trails  of  Syria 
t  of  llw  Arabian  desert.      A  friendly  trfbo  Instructed  (1 
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know  not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him  with  a  tnun  of  bat 
tering  raiiis  and  niilitarj  engines,  with  k  body  of  five  hundred  artiti- 
ccrA.  ]3ut  it  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of 
Taycf ;  that  he  violated  his  own  laws  by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit- 
trees  ;  that  the  ground  was  opened  by  the  miners ;  that  the  breach 
was  assaulted  by  the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days  the 
prophet  sounded  a  retreat,  but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of  devout  tri- 
um])h,  and  affected  to  pray  for  the  repentance  and  safety  of  the  un- 
believing city.  The  spoil  of  this  fortunate  expedition  amounted  to 
six  thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels,  forty  thousand 
sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver  :  a  tribe  who  nad  fought 
at  llonain  redeemed  their  prisoners  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  idols  ;  but 
Mahomet  compen^^ated  the  loss  ]yy  resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth 
of  the  plunder,  and  wished,  for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many 
head  of  cattle  aa  there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Teliama.  Instead 
of  chastising  the  disaffection  of  the  Korciish  he  endeavored  to  cut  out 
their  tongu(;s  (his  own  expression)  and  to  secure  their  attachment  bv 
a  superior  measure  of  lil)erality  ,  Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  with 
iliTiie  hundrcHl  camels  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and  Mecca  was 
sincerely  converted  to  the  pn>fitable  religion  of  the  Koran. 

T]%efuf/itirt'8  and  auxiluirits  complained  that  they  who  liad  borne 
the  burthen  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory.  **Alas"re- 
plie<l  the  artful  leader,  *'  suffer  me  to  conciliate  these  recent  enemies, 
th(>se  doubtful  j)roselytes,  hy  the  gift  of  some  perishable  goods.  To 
your  guard  I  intrust  my  life  and  fortunes.  You  are  the  companions 
of  my  exile,  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  paradise."  *  He  was  followed  by 
the  deputies  of  Tayef,  who  drt»aded  the  repetition  of  a  siege.f 
*'  Grant  us,  O  ai)ostle  of  (iod  !.  a  truce  of  three  years,  mith  the  tolera- 
tion of  our  ancient  worship."     *'  Not  a  month,  not  an  hour."     **  Ex- 

*  Well  pivca  this  address  of  M.ihomet's  differently  (from  the  Inaan  Al  UJan,  and 
SIrat  AmiHal),  observing:  that  it  lio.'i  not  before  been  pre.^cuted  to  the  European 
reader.  HIm  verRion  it*  an  follows :— "  Were  ye  not  wandering  in  the  paths  of  error 
when  I  came  unto  you,  and  was  U  not  tbroaj^h  me  that  yoa  obtained  the  guidance 
of  (fod  7  Were  ye  not  poor,  and  arc  ye  not  now  rich  ?  Were  ye  not  at  variance, 
and  are  ye  not  now  united  ?*'  They  answered,  **  Surely,  O  ]*rophet  of  God,  thoa 
haBt  overloaded  uh  with  l>o.icflts."    Muhomet  proceeded  :— "Lo  I  ye  auxihaiie«,  if 

Je  would,  yo  might  with  all  truth  object  to  me.  Thou  earnest  to  ns  branded  for  a 
ar,  yet  we  believed  lu  thee ;  an  a  persecutor,  and  we  protected  thee ;  as  a  fugitive, 
and  we  barl>ored  thee  ;  as  one  in  need  of  asHii^tance,  and  we  supported  thee.  Yet 
such  are  not  your  thour^nts  ;  how,  then,  can  yo  find  fault  with  me  because  I  have 
given  a  few  worldly  toys  to  some  persons  In  order  to  win  their  hearts  T  Are  ye  not 
content,  ye  auxiliaries,  if  these  pt-ople  return  home  with  sheen  and  cameU,  whllM 
ye  return  with  ihe  prophot  of  Go«l  in  the  midst  of  you  ?  Bv  him  in  whose  hand  ia 
Mohammed's  sonl,  wcri»  it  not  the  reward  of  the  fuiritlves.  f  should  wish  to  belong 
to  you ;  and,  when  all  the  world  wont  one  way  and  von  another.  I  would  choo^ 
yours.  (Jod  l>e  merciful  unto  yon,  and  to  your  cliildren,  and  yonr  childrcn*a 
children  I  '*  At  the-^^e  words  the  auxiliaries  sobbed  aloud,  and  exclaimed,  "  Wuare 
cont*»nt  with  our  lot."    (Weil,  p  241.>— 8. 

t  The  depatatlon  from  IViTf,  as  well  a<«  from  Innumerable  other  tribes,  for  the 
most  part  to  tender  their  sabmlsslon,  took  placo  in  th3  following  year,  whkh,  oa 
this  account,  has  been  called  "  the  year  of  depatatlona.''   vaob  ^^^^^^  w^V-a. 
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OS  at  least  from  the  obligation  of  prayer."  **  Without  prayer 
xeligioa  is  of  no  avaiL"  They  Submitted  in  silence  :  their  temples 
were  demolished,  and  the  sai&e  sentence  of  destruction  was  executed 
on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieutenants  on  the  shores  of  the  lied 
Sea,  the  ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  Persia,  were  saluted  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  faithful  people  ;  and  the  ambassadors  who  knelt  before  the 
throne  of  Medina  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  proverb)  as 
the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation  sub- 
mitted to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet :  the  opprobrious 
name  of  tribute  was  abolished  :  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant  obla- 
tions of  alms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the  service  of  religion  ;  and 
one  liundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Moslems  accompanied  the  last 
pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.* 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian  war,  he  en- 
tertained at  Emcsa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mahoment,  who  in- 
vited the  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  profession  of  Islam. 
On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret 
conversion  of  the  Christian  emperor ;  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  lias 
feigned  a  personal  visit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  wlio  accepted  from 
the  royal  bountv  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  the  province 
of  Syria.  But  the  friendship  of  Heraclius  and  Mahomet  was  of  short 
continuance  :  the  new  religion  had  inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  murder  of  an  envoy  afford- 
ed a  decent  pretence  for  invading  with  three  thousand  soldiers  the 
territory  of  Palestine,  that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan. 
The  holy  banner  was  intrusted  to  Zeid ;  and  such  was  the  discipline 
or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the  noblest  chiefs  served  with- 
out reluctance  uuder  the  slave  of  the  prophet.  On  the  event  of  his 
decease,  Joafar  and  Alnlallah  were  successively  substituted  to  the 
command  ;  and  if  the  three  should  perish  in  the  war,  tlie  troops  were 
authorized  to  elect  their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Muta,  the  first  military  action  which  tried  the  valor  of  the 
Moslems  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the 
foremost  ranks ;  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memorable  :  he 
lost  his  right  hsmd  ;  he  shifted  the  standard  to  his  left :  the  left  was 
severed  from  his  body  :  he  embraced  the  standard  with  his  bleeding 
stumps,  till  he  was  transfixed  to  the  ground  with  fifty  honorable 
wounds.  ''  Advance,"  cried  Abdallah,  who  stepped  into  the  vacant 
place,  •'  advance  with  confidence :  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our 
own.'*  The  lance  of  a  Roman  decided  the  alternative  ;  bat  the  falling 
standard  was  rescued  by  CalcKl,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca ;  nine  swords 
were  broken  in  his  hand  ;  and  his  valor  withstood  and  rcjpulsed  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Christians.  In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the 
camp  he  was  chosen  to  command  ;  his  skilful  evolutions  of  the  en- 
*  —  I  —  ^ 

*  TIm  more  probable  tnMlitkmii  msotion  40.000.    Tbia,  tbe  last  pU«UDS«^  ^  ^toi 
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Boing  day  secured  either  the  victory  or  the  retreat  of  the  Scamoens; 
and  Caled  is  renowned  among  his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by  the 

glorious  appellation  of  the  award  of  dod.  In  the  pulpit,  Mahomet 
escribed  with  prophetic  rapture  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs  ; 
but  in  private  ho  betrayed  the  feelings  of  human  nature  :  he  was  sur- 
prised as  he  wept  over  the  daughter  of  Zeid  ;  **  VVliat  do  I  see?"  said 
the  astonished  votary.  "You  see,"  replied  the  apostle,  **a  friend 
who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friend."  After  the 
conquest  of  Mecca,  ♦  the  sovereign  of  Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the 
hostile  preparations  of  Heraclius ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war 
against  the  Romans,  without  attempting  to  disguise  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  enterprise.  The  Moslems  were  discouraged  ;  they 
alleged  the  want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions  ;  the  season  of 
harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer  :  "  Hell  is  much  hot- 
ter," said  the  indignant  prophet.  He  disdained  to  compel  their  ser 
rice;  but  on  his  return  he  admonished  the  most  guilty,  by  an 
excommunication  of  fifty  days.  Their  desertion  enhanced  the  merit 
of  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Painful  indeed  was 
the  distress  of  the  march  ;  lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated  by 
the  scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the  desert :  ten  men  rode  by 
turns  on  the  same  camel ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  shameful  ne- 
cessity of  drinking  the  water  from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animaL 
In  the  mid- way,  ten  days'  journey  from  Medina  and  Damascus,  they 
reposed  near  tlie  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place 
Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  he  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions  ;  he  was  more  probably  daunted 
by  the  martial  array  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  f  But  the  active 
and  intrepid   Caled  spread  around  the  terror  of    his  name ;    and 

^'—       ^  ™  ■^  ■       -  -^-     ^-—  ■_-_..^ll.-l  ■.■■■-—      ■  ■  .  ■!  B  ■lllliM 

*  The  battle  of  Mnta  took  place  before  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  as  Gibbon  hera 
jfahtly  assumes,  though  Von  Jloinmer  places  it  after  that  event.  (Weil,  p.  906,  note 
#18.)  Weil  supposes  tnat  tho  defeat  of  the  Musulmaos  on  that  ocouion  enoooiraged 
)^e  Meccans  to  violate  (he  truce.    (lb.,  p.  907 )— S. 

t  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  waa  undertaken  in  the  month  of  Radjab,  of  the  ninth 
vear  of  the  Heglra  (A.  D.  631^.  Bfahomef  s  more  devoted  friends  gave  a  great  luut 
of  their  substance  towards  defraying  it0  expenses.    Abu  Bekr  gave  the  whole  of  hit 

Eropertj.  coniistin.:*  of  4,0(X)  drachms ;  and  when  Mahomet  inquired,  "What  then 
aet  thou  left  for  thv  family  ?  ^'  he  answered,  **  Ood  and  his  prophet"  The  tndi- 
f  ions  vary  ex«^?din:;iy  respecting;  the  number  of  the  army  assembled  on  thia  oocar 
rion.  'i'tdrty  thousand  i^  the  lowest  number  assigned ;  but  even  this  is  probably 
exa(!|:ei&ted,  and  a  largo  pnrt  deserted  at  the  commencement  of  tho  march.  (Weil, 
Moham.,  p  Wi )  When  Muhomet  at  Tabuc,  consulted  his  companions  as  to  tha 
further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  Omar  said,  "  If  you  are  commanded  bv  God 
to  go  farther,  do  it."  Mohnmet  answered,  "  If  I  had  tho  command  of  God,  I  sboald 
not  ask  your  advice.'*  Omar  replied,  '*  O  prophet  of  God  !  the  Greeks  are  a  nnoMr- 
ous  people,  and  there  is  not  n  sins^lc  Mosulman  among  them.  Moreover  we  hava 
already  nearly  appro  iclied  them,  and  your  neighborhood  has  struck  them  with  tarroc 
This  year,  therefore,  let  us  return,  till  you  find  it  convenient  to  uodartake  aiwChat 
isajDjM^  as*iaat  thein,  or  till  God  offera  aoma  opportonity/'   (Weil,  aota  JfMk)   %$ 
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thfl  proplirt  received  llip  submtselon  of  tlie  Irlbra  and  dtlea, 
fnitu  Die  Euri1inl«s  lo  Ailnh.  At  iIir  liraul  at  the  Ited  Sea.  To  Lis 
(.linstiaji  EUbjpcls.  Maliouirl  rcoillly  gninlol  llie  srcurity  or  thoir 
penatu.  tha  freedom  uf  their  truJo.  the  pmpcrtj'  of  theirKomlH.  wid 
the  toleration  of  thrir  worelilp.  Th?  wFsknpss  of  their  Araliinn 
brethren  had  reBtndned  thfin  from  oppoBins'  ^'"  nmbliion  ;  the  <\'m- 
ciplca  of  JmuB  vpte  nndconKl  lo  th«  eneiny  of  the  Jews :  and  It  wta 
tho  interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation  to  Iho  most 
powprfnl  nligion  of  the  e»rth. 

Till  the  a^  of  sixty-thret*  jean,  thn  strength  of  MuboinGt  ma 

cqnkl  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  hin  nit*sion.     His  epi' 

' — tic  Gta,  and  absurd  calumi^  of  the  Urr«ks,  would  bo  on  object  of 

f  wImt  than  abhorrence ;  *  but  he  aeriouHlj  believed  that  he  yttM 

'  >D<<iI  U  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a  Jewish  female.     Dnrlng  four 

_  I,  the  health  of  the  prophet  declined ;  his  infirmities  Incrcnaed ; 

|t  hU  mortal  diaeaaa  was  a  fever  of  fourteen  (lays,  trhich  deprived 

■  bf  Intervals  of  tho  use  of  reasoD.     As  eoon  aa  he  was  consdoua 

liis  danger,  he  editiul  his  brethren  hj  (bo  humiliiy  of  his  Tlrt.nc  or 

jDltenrft.     "  If  there  be  any  man,"  said  the  tipostle  from  tho  ]>u!pit, 

trbom  I  have  unjuatlf  scourged,  1  Hubmit  nij  own  back  to  tho  lash 

■  rntallation.     Have  I  asperaed  the  reputation  of  a  Musulmaii  T  let 

^  pnM-latm  mg  faultsin  the  face  of  the  conRTCRation.     Haa  any  one 

n  desf^llcd  of  hia  goodaf  tho  little  tliat  I  poBsesa  ahatl  compensato 

m  principla  and  tha  intcreBt  of  the  debt."     "  yea,"  implied  a  voioo 

"  1  the  crowd.  "  [  am  entitled  to  three  drachms  of  ailver."     Ma- 

let  heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanlced  hia 

Ultor  for  aiviising  hiu  in  thi*  world  rathn'  than  at  tha  da.v  of 

""  Riirat.     He   iieheld   wilh  tranperale  finnneis  the   approncli  of 

it ;  enfranchiaed  his  slavM  (»ev«it«-o  men.  as  thev  are  named. 

^    Id  Pleven  womenl;  nilnuiely  dirccled  tho  order  of  Ma  funeral,  and 

tnoderatvd  Ihe  lamr'ntntions  of  his  weeping  friendn,  on  whom  he  be- 

Hlowird  tha  benediction  uf  peace.     Tlllllie  thirddaj  bcroTc  hisdcath. 

he  mgularly  performed  the  functions  of  public  prayer :  the  choice  of 

AfanlM^ker  m  supply  hia  place  appeared  to  loark   tliat  ancient  and 

(ailhfal   fricDd  aa  hia  Bnoredaor  la  tho  sacenlotal  and  tpgsl  oHlc*! ; 

bill  lui  prudently  declined  thu  risk  imd  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nam* 

inatirin.     At  a  momont  wlien  lus  (acuities  were  ri^bly  Impaired,  lio 

oalleit  for  a  pen  and  ink  Is  write,  f  or  more  properly  lo  dictate  a  dl- 

^TkCBSintin.  knrnrrr.ot  modcre  Ortmtal  Bch-il'.r.  i.  .il.  i':-  ..t.i'-i  i.n>.    Dr. 

"■agwia.  TTi  »!»»«,  on  the MithorllT erf  IbolBlmr  i'  .   ^.  i  ..     .   ,■ '■    -■    ini  an 

atnaSn  the  can  or  ids  f«tR nufhar.  lud  .on  ^i"  .  .:■  virf 

1. ■.._•  _j. TlirwiiHitr  AM  in  r......  -       ■      '■.     [tr. 


flT'» 


BdAdiK,  cnaneeltd  irHti 


■Lit  unlnlulT  aHd  i>.'  i    ... 
.      J  In-taonaof  ifieH  flu  ilb.p    : 
IbIIIm,  IM;i,  and  i>  of  opIaloD  tha  iu 
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vine  book,  the  sum  and  accomplishment  of  all  his  rerelatioiiB  ;  a  dis* 
putc  arose  in  the  cliamber,  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  super- 
sede the  authority  of  the  Koran  ;  and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  re- 
prove* tlio  indecent  vehemence  of  his  disciples.  If  the  slightest  credit 
may  be  aflFordcHl  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions,  he 
maintained  in  tlie  bosom  of  his  family  and  to  the  last  moments  of  Ids 
]ife  the  dif^nity  of  an  apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast ;  described 
the  visits  of  Gabriel,  wlio  bade  an  everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth,  i  nd 
expressed  his  lively  confidence,  not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  thefavorut 
the  Supreme  BiMng.  In  a  familiar  discourse  he  had  mentioned  his  spe- 
cial prerogative,  that  the  angel  of  deatli  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
soul  till  he  had  resi)ectf  ally  a^sked  the  permission  of  the  prophet.  The 
request  was  granted  ;  and  Mahomet  immediately  fell  -into  the  agony 
of  his  dissolution  ;  his  head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  the 
best  beloved  of  all  his  wives  ;  ho  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain  ; 
recovering  his  spirits,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the 
Itouse,  and,  with  a  steady  look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  the 
last  broken,  though  articulate  words  •.  **0  God  1  .  .  pardon  my  sins 
.  .  Yes,  .  .  I  come,  .  .  .  among  my  fellow-citizens  on  high ; "  and 
thus  peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor.  An  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped  by  tlus  mournful  event : 
the  army  halted  at  the  gates  of  Medina  ;  the  chiefs  were  assembled 
around  their  dying  master.  The  city,  more  especially  the  house  of 
the  prophet,  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  or  silent  despidr  ;  fanat- 
icism alone  could  suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation.  "  How  can 
ho  l)e  dead,  our  witness,  our  intercessor,  our  mediator  with  God  *t  By 
God  he  is  not  dead  :  liko  Moses  and  Jesus,  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy  trance^ 
and  s|)etHlily  will  ho  return  to  his  faithful  people."  The  evidence  of 
sense  was  disregardiKi ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  his  scymitar,  threat- 
ened to  strike  off  the  hea^lw  of  the  infidels  who  should  dare  to  afl3rm 
that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the 
weight  and  moderation  of  Ahubeker.  **  Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to 
Omar  and  the  multitude.  "  or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  yoa  wor- 
ship? The  God  of  Mahomet  liveth  forever  :  but  the  apostle  was  a 
mortal  like  ourselves,  and  acconling  to  his  own  prediction,  he  has  ex- 
perienced the  common  fate  of  mortality."  *    He  was  piously  interred 

Mahomet's  ability  to  write.  There  U  no  authority  for  Oibbon*8  lOdltlan,  "or, 
more  pniporiy,  to  dictnti',  "  which  ncems  to  he  a  salvo  for  hi8  own  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  one  vc'ivlon  he  8ul(i,  "  JUrina  me  parchment.,  or  a  tal)lc,  I  will  write  >Kmicth!n^ 
for  Aim  Bekr,  in  order  that  noliody  may  oppr^se  bim.'^    <  Weil.  p.  3S0  and  note  6S5.) 

Gafniicr,  whom  Gibbon  foUowH.  ban  erroncotiHlv  tnmslated  '*  oook.^'  It  was  onlj 
a  phort  paper  that  Mahomet  wished  to  write,  probably  to  name  his  auoceflsor.  (lb., 
note  5-37.  »—S. 

*  After  thi«  addro«R,  Abu  Brkr  read  the  foUowinsr  veree  from  the  Koran  :— **  Mo* 
hammed  Ih  only  a  prophe'. ;  many  prophets  have  departed  before  htm :  will  ye  tbeflv 
when  be  haii  bt  en  alain,  or  died  a  n  itural  death,  turn  upon  your  heels  (i.  e..  forsake 
bis  creed)  f  He  who  doc^  thin  cannot  liarm  Ood,  but  Goa  rewaidfl  tno«e  who  ara 
thankful .  '*  (8uni  id.,  v.  14i.)  Tlie  people  poemed  never  to  hare  heard  of  this  TerwB^ 
yet  they  accepted  it  from  Aba  Bekr,  and  it  ran  from  mouth  to  month.   Omar  lAmt 
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Ihn  hinib  of  hlH  itFArMt  kinnmnii,  on  tlifr  jiune  spot  on  whidi  hn 

(il)    Mpdina  has  been  nanctlfiMl  hy  The  dciatli  snil  liuria]  of 

;  nnd  the  inmimprable  pilgrims  ot  Mecca  oftto  turn  asiilp 

lilt-  trtiy  to  bow  in  Tolunturj  devotion,  before  thp  Biui|}1i'  toluli 

the  proiihrt. 

At  the  funcluHlon  of  th«  life  of  Mahomet,  il  may  perliarei  be  ex- 
'  that  I  should  balance  hia  faolte  aoil  vIHuum,  that  1  sliiiiild  de- 
whcther  tlie  title  of  enthuaiast  or  impostor  more  properly  ix-lniiga 
that  pxtraonliiiary  man.  Uad  I  bepn  intimalfly  convenuuit  wUb 
-  son  ft  AMallHh.  the  task  would  still  b«  ditHcult.  and  the  mecem 
erbdn  :  at  tlie  distance  af  twelve  oenturint.  I  darkly  routemplate 
shacti^  through  a  rloud  of  rell^ous  tuc^nae  ;  and  conld  I  truly  d«- 
Mte  iho  TNirtrait  of  *n  hour,  the  fleeting  resemtilanre  woald  not 
lall;  apply  to  t)ii*  solitary  of  Mount  Hem,  to  the  pn-acher  of  Mec4«, 
i  to  the  roniiucror  of  Anvhia,     The  author  of  a  niightv  revolution 

v>  hare  b«en  endowed  with  a  pious  and  conterapiatlve  dlspo- 

n  aoon  as  marrlsge  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of 
nt,  he  ftvoiderj  the  pnths  of  ambilinn  and  ■varitie ;  and  till  the  age 
r  forty,  he  lived  with  inoooence  and  would  liave  died  without  a 
^^'  The  unity  of  Ood  is  an  idpa  most  coDgcnia]  to  nature  and 
:  and  a  alight  ix>Dvei«atii>a  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  would 
■fU  htm  to  dcs]>lse  and  detest  the  idolnlry  of  Merca.  It  was  thv 
hly  of  a  man  and  a  dtiien  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  snlvation,  to 
IMkud  hlfl  iHiuntry  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  error.  The  energy 
f  a  mind  tncenaantly  bent  on  the  same  object,  would  convert  a  gen- 
nl  obUgation  Into  a  particular  oil ;  the  warm  sufr^^tiomi  of  the  un- 
dnr^aniling  nr  the  fancy  would  be  felt  ns  the  InHpiratlons  of  henven  ; 
the  labor  of  thought  wimld  oxpirv  in  raptuco  ana  vl5ion ;  and  tbe  In- 


wht-nbe  hi 

„d    w«ii  (p._ 

w  Dt  tbc  Konti,  iKHitircIy  lu 
...  . I 1»  AjB 


Ed  Eamuaisn.— S. 

.._, :  bnt  after  Iha  cnlitgcmcaE  of  Ih* 

Mhr  tbtdulU  Walld,  III*  grave  waicompnlieDikd  wItUn  IttwoUa.    (Wnil, 


■Dd  LiUiu  turn  InnDled  ind  propagated  tliD  tdI^u  nid  rldtcnloiu 
iiL-i'A  IruD  tooib  U  (naucnclea  In  tbc  air  at  Jfiard  (Tq>>n  iuti««i 
11  Ctatlcocomltlc*  da  Rfba*  Tanlcl^.l.  Ill,  p.  HI  by  tlia  Milan  of 
,  i._j..»^e,_  (Dl«icmn«lr«  ie  B«Jb.  UjinoKer,  Brai.  EE.  FP.) 
^..  -  I  ioqulr1r»H  it  may  flufflce  thHL  1  The  pronhrt  vrna  nM 
A,  9.  Tlut  Ufa  lomb  at  Mndina.  rhieh  hs-  bem  rUliw)  by  mll- 

(Rl-lUld.  i-   n-lli-   M/iham    I    il      K     IQ    ri    «n.><l  1 

tf  the  hlogispbm  of  Mabon... ,  .__,  „ 

nrl,  In  thejHill  of  tt»  Heetra.  rbicbuito'm  m  unci  uontr,  .-i.i.-.  no. 

bOHirrr,  fUl  oa  sitDiidar.  bol.  af  anntRmpatsrrivxin  mfnilanji  Moniltfai 
IT  of  tliaealh.  il  11  pmhable  Ibal  amlitskrbiixlimn  made  In  the  day  uf  tlw 
l£  and  LbU  be  died  on  the  etb  uf  Jane.    IWeil,  p.  331.^-S. 
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ward  sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  woald  be  described  with  the 
form  and  attributes  of  an  angel  of  God.  From  enthusiasm  to 
imposture  the  step  is  i>erilous  and  slippery  ;  the  daemon  of  Socrates 
affords  a  memorable  instance  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  himself, 
how  a  good  man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber 
in  a  mixed  and  middle  state  between  self-illusian  and  voluntary 
fraud.  Charity  may  believe  that  the  original  motives  of  Mahomet 
were  those  of  pure  and  genuine  benevolence  ;  but  a  human  miss  on- 
ary  is  incapable  of  cherisiiing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject  his 
claims,  despise  his  arguments,  and  persecute  his  life ;  he  might  for- 
give his  personal  adversaries,  he  might  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of 
Uod ;  the  stem  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the 
bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet'of  Nineveh,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he  liad  condemned.  The  injustice 
of  Mecca  and  the  choice  of  Medina  transformed  the  citizen  into  a 
prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  armies  ;  but  his  sword 
was  consecrated  by  the  example  of  the  saints  ;  and  the  same  God  who 
afflicts  a  sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  might  inspire 
for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valor  of  his  servants.  In  the 
exercise  of  political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate  the 
stem  rigor  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of 
mankind  as  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of  fraud  and 
perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were  often  subservient  to  the  prop- 
agation of  the  faitli :  and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  the  character  of  Mahomat 
must  have  been  gradually  stained  :  and  the  influence  of  such  perni- 
cious habits  would  be  poorly  compensated  by  the  practice  of  the  per- 
sonal and  social  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  a  prophet  among  liis  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  am- 
bition was  the  ruling  passion  ;  and  a  politician  will  suspect  that  he 
secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  impostor  1)  at  the  enthuaiasm  of  his 
youth  and  the  cr(>dulity  of  his  proselytes.  A  philosopher  will  ob- 
serve, that  their  credulity  and  hia  success  would  tend  more  strongly 
to  fortify  the  assurance  of  his  divine  mission,  that  his  interest  and  re- 
ligion were  inse|>arably  connected,  and  that  his  conscience  would  be 
soothed  by  the  persuasion,  that  he  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity 
trom  the  obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any 
vestige  of  his  nativo  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet  may  be  allowed 
as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of 
fraud  and  fiction  may  \)o  deemed  less  criminal ;  and  he  would  hsTS 
started  at  the  foulness  of  the  means,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the 
importance  and  justice  of  the  end.  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I 
can  surprise  a  word  or  action  of  unaffected  humanity  ;  and  the  decree 
of  Mahomet,  that  in  the  sale  of  captives  the  mothers  should  nersf 
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The  good  sense  of  MahoTnet  despised  the  pomp  of  Toytliy ;  tfat 
apostle  of  (iod  submitt<?d  to  the  menial  offices  of  the  family  ;  he  kin- 
dled the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the  ew^s,  and  mended  with  his 
own  liaiids  his  shoes  and  his  woollen  garments.  Disdaining  the  pen- 
ance and  merit  of  a  hermit,  he  observed,  without  effort  or  vanity,  the 
al)stemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  occasions  he 
feasted  his  companions  with  rustic  and  hospitable  plenty  ;  but  in  his 
domestic  life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a  fire  being  kindled 
on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  interdiction  of  wine  was  con- 
firmed by  his  example ;  nis  hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing 
allowance  of  barley-bread :  he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and 
honey  ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Per- 
fumes and  women  were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  nature 
required,  and  his  religion  did  not  furbid  ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed  that 
the  fervor  of  liis  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent  pleasures. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the  Arabs,  and  thdr 
libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of 
the  Koran ;  their  incestuous  alliances  were  blamed ;  the  boundless 
license  of  polygamy  was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or  concu- 
bines ;  their  rights  both  of  bed  and  dowry  were  equitably  deter- 
mined ;  the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discouraged  ;  adultery  was  con- 
demned as  a  capital  offence ;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex,  was 
punished  with  a  hundred  stripes.     Such  were  the  calm  and  rational 

Srecepts  of  the  legislator ;  but  in  his  private  conduct  Mahomet  in- 
ulged  the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claims  of  a  prophet. 
A  si)ecial  revelation  dispensfni  him  from  the  laws  wliich  he  )iad  im- 
posed on  his  nation  :  the  female  sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned 
to  his  desires  ;  and  this  singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy  rather 
than  the  scandal,  the  veneration  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout 
Mu.snlmans.  If  wo  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  three 
hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud  the  mod- 
esty of  the  Arabian,  who  es])oused  no  more  than  seventeen  or  fifteen 
wives  ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied  at  Medina  their  separate 
apartments  round  the  house  of  the  apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns 
the  favor  of  his  conjugal  society.  What  is  singular  enough,  they 
were  all  widows,  excepting  only  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker. 

he  were  eafferinjc:  f^m  agne,  and  called  ont  for  covorinfi:.  ITis  mind  waa  in  a  moft 
painfuUT  excitod  relate.  He  heard  a  tinkling;  hi  hin  ears  m  If  bolla  were  ringing,  or 
a  haniinin«^  af>  if  bee^  were  ewannin&:  ronnd  his  head,  nnd  his  lipa  qnirered.  bat  this 
motion  was  under  the  control  of  volition.  If  the  attack  proceeded  beyond  thia 
Btsia^,  his  eyes  became  fixed  and  Btarine,  and  the  roodonH  of  his  head  convulaiTe 
and  automatic.  At  len^^th  perKpiration  broke  oat.  which  covered  bis  face  in  luisr 
drone  ;  and  with  thin  ended  the  attack.  Sometimen,  however,  if  he  had  a  vio.ent 
fit,  he  fell  comatoflc  to  the  crroand,  like  a  pemon  who  in  intoxicated ;  and  (at  leaat 
at  a  later  period  of  tiia  life)  tils  face  was  flashed,  and  his  respiration  btertorona,  Mid 
be  remained  fn  that  state  for  some  time.  The  bystanders  spri  klcd  water  m  hit 
face :  but  he  himself  fiinded  that  he  wooid  derive  a  great  bendlt  Aram  being  capptd 
aotbehead,^*    (lb.,  p.  111.)— tf. 
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«M  duubUeaa  >  virgin,  aiuen  Miiliiiiiict  <Tin><amniBl<sl  Iiis  nnpttuls 
_.i  Is  tlio  premntDre  ri|ieDi«8  of  the  clitiiuci.')  wlien  slic  u'lut  only 
w  jwire  of  nge.     The  ynuth.  (Up  lif^iut ;■.  tlip  spirit  of  Ayeslin  guve 
a  Bnperior  WMndnni ;  ilio  wns  lieiovpd  unit  trusted  hy  tiia  pm- 
i;  and,  kftcr  his  drath,  Ilin  riiiiigUuir  of  Abutwk^r  whm  Iuok  ro- 
ll M  Iba  mother  nf  tliu  raiiliriij.     Hnr  Iwhnvior  hsi}  lieen  amliicu- 
1  iaitiacruut :  in  a  nocturuul  maTch  ali6  was  aiviidrtitaUj  left 
ind  in  the  morning  AtmIm  ntanicd  to  the  mmp  with  a  laaa. 
per  o(  MBhnmoI  wna  inclined  to  jealousy :  but  a  divlim  rerc- 
HiFcd  him  of  her  iDuocenm :  )iii  chastiarnl  Iv^r  aveuanns,  and 
i  a  law  of  daniMtic  Jieaix,  that  no  woman  alioiild  lie  con- 
i  unless  four  male  witoeases  had  seen  hor  In  the  nut  of  adul- 
In  liis  adventures  with  Zeineb,  tho  wife  o(  Zi-id.  and  with 
\  an  Egyptian  CBpiiTc.  tlie  amomua  pnipliK  forgot  lite  intereal 
'  9  rapatAlion.     At  tlio  house  of  Ziild,  liis  rnwdman  and  adiiiJled 
to  bt'hiild,  la  a  JooHB  undnvia.  the  liraut}-  of  ISrintli,  and  iNinrt 
1  into  an  ejaculation  of  devotion  and  di!4ire.     Ths  servile,  01 
efnl.  freedman  uDderstoud  the  hint,  and  j'lolded  without  liesltA- 
to  tbu  lore  of  his  itenofartor.     Bat  as  the  lUlal  relation  had 
Id  donbt  and  ocnndal.  tlie  angel  Gabriel  descended  frum 
n  to  nUifj  tlie  dMil.  to  annul  the  adoption,  and  gentlj  U>  n- 
«  the  piDpbDt  for  distrusting  tho  indulgtince  of  his  Uod.     One  of 
~\vea,  Hafua,  tlin  daujirhter  of  Omar,  anrprised  him  on  her  own 
n  tho  cmbraoKs  of  his  EjtypUan  ratitlve :  shn  promiswi  aevretif 
NtpvuniiM  :  lii>  swore  that  he  would  renounce  the  )Hit«e«Gion  of 
Both  iiartiea  for^^t  their  aigagementH ;  and  Gabrlei  a^n 
uded  wlthacluplerof  the  Koran,  tnahsolvn  him  from  hie  oath, 
ftxlidn  liiin  fieely  to  enjoy  his  captives  and  conrulilnea,  with- 
ning  to  the  claiuors  of  hia  wives.     Is  a  sulilary  n-trMt  of 

r,  he  labored,  atonv  witli  Mary,  to  tulill  the  tommajnda  of 
When  his  love  and  revenge  were  luuialed,  he  aumnuMied 
nnwnce  bb  t^leven  wives,  reproached  tlteir  disobcdlenoe  and 
ion,  and  tlirtiatcnsd  them  with  a  sentence  of  divorce,  hoth  In 
riirld  und  in  the  nett — a  dreadful  aent«oce,  Kiniw  tiu-m  who  had 
d  the  lied  of  llie  nruphet  were  forever  exoluded  from  the  hope 
tl  nuirriBi^.     I'urliaps  the  locontlnenco  of  Ualiumet  may  be 
i  by  the  tndiUoD  u(  his  luitaml  or  pretomatuml  gifl  ;  be 
lie  manly  virlun  of  thinv  of  tlie  chililrcn  of  Adam :  and  tho 
nilf^hi  rival  the  tliirUwnth  labor  of  llioCinw^iau  Hpn-uliw,     A 
rioua  and  dennt  excuse  may  lie  drawn  fmm  his  tiil*li<y  to 
l)uriii)[  the  twiaily-four  years  of  thfir  ninrrlagi-,  her  yuutli- 
Mmd  absuiinrtl  from  ihr.  riyhl  of  polygamy,  and  the  pride  or 
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tenderness  of  the  venerable  matron  was  nerrer  iasiilted  \rj  the  soeiety 
of  a  rival.  After  her  death  he  placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  foar 
perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
t\tima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  daughters.  ''Was  she  not  old?" 
said  Ayesha,  with  the  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty  ;  *'  has  not  (lod 
given  you  a  better  in  her  place?"  "No,  by  God,"  said  Maliomet, 
with  an  effusion  of  honest  gratitude,  "there  never  can  be  a  better  1 
She  believed  in  me  when  men  despised  me ;  she  relieved  my  wants 
when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  vrorld." 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a  religion 
and  empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a  numerous  pos- 
terity and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally 
disappointed.  Tlie  virgin  Ayesha,  and  his  ten  widows  of  mature  a^e 
and  approved  fertility,  were  barren  in  his  potent  embraces.  The 
four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their  infancy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  con- 
cubine, was  endeared  to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  months  the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave ;  but  he  sustained 
with  firmness  the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation 
or  credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  not  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  infant.  Cafiijah  had 
likewise  given  him  four  daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  most 
faithful  of  his  disciples :  the  three  eldest  died  before  their  father ; 
but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  love,  became  the  wife 
of  her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  an  illustrious  progeny.  The 
merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to  an- 
ticipate, in  this  place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which 
describes  the  commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successon 
of  the  apostles  of  God.* 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  Ali,  which  exalted  him 
above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim  to  the  va- 
cant throne  of  Arabia.  The  sun  of  Abu  Taleb  was,  in  his  own  right, 
the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  the  hereditary  prince  or 
guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  The  light  of  prophecy 
was  extinct ;  but  the  husband  of  Fatuua  might  expect  the  inneritance 
and  blessing  of  her  father :  the  Arabs  liad  sometimes  been  patient  of 
a  female  reign  ;  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often  been 
fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit,  as  tne  hope  of  his  age 
and  the  ch>ef  of  the  youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  believ- 
ers might  aspire  to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next ; 
and  if  some  were  of  a  graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue 
of  Ali  were_  never  outstripped  by  any  recent  proselyte.  He  nniUnl 
the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint ;  his  wisdom  still 
breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious  sayings ;  and  every 

*  The  most  valomble  work  eioce  Gibbon's  time  upon  th«  history  of  tlw  CaUpba  fi 
We\Vn  *'  Geschichte  der  Chalifen ''  (Mannheiin,  8  vols.  8to.  1M6, 9eqX  foandea  npoa 
orieinal  sonices.  This  work  la  rexexred  to  in  aebaeqaent  notes  nndsr  th«  name  of 
Wcll.-S. 
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mataifonXst.  \a  the  combata  of  tlie  lon^o  'ir  of  the  snord,  was  aub- 
ilavd  lij  lits  ploquvnce  oiitl  valor.  From  tbe  firtir  lioar  of  his  roiaBitm 
to  ihe  lust  rit^B  of  liki  [unrral,  the  apoKile  was  ni^vitr  torsukcii  Uy  a 
grntiroiiH  rrivnd.  whom  ho  delighted  lo  Qame  bin  bnillier,  liu>  vici^ts 
ivnt,  ami  the  iaitkrul  Aiirui  of  a  st«ond  Moaus.  Thu  eoq  of  Aim 
Tilcb  was  afterwards  repnmched  for  neglecting  ki  secure  liU  iniLTeat 
by  a  solemn  dedaratltiu  uf  hia  right,  nhich  would  havii  silcuriid  all 
cumpetltloa  and  scaled  bla  sucuatBion  bj  the  decrees  of  Uraven. 
But  till!  unsuBpfK'tiiii;  hprn  confided  in  himaelf :  the  jealuusj  of  em- 
plro,  and  perliapa  thu  Tear  of  opposition,  miKlit  anapciad  the  remln- 
tiODH  of  liahomet ;  and  Lh  i  bed  of  sickness  was  beaiegnl  br  the  art- 
ful Ajeaha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  tlie  enem;  of  AlV* 

The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  thu  lilierty  of  the 
people  :  and  his  companions  convened  anossembl}'  todelibcrate  on  the 
rholc  -■  of  his  successor.  The  hereditary  claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  All 
were  oSensire  to  an  arixtocntc}*  of  cldem,  dEflrons  of  bestowing  and 
resuming  the  sceptro  by  a  free  and  frequent  election  :  the  Kornsh 
could  never  be  leeonciled  to  the  proud  pre-eminenco  of  the  line  of 
Uwihem  :  tlie  onueut  discord  of  the  tribes  ivae  rekindled  :  the  fiigi- 
tire*  of  Mecca  anil  the  aitxiliaritt  of  Medina  imerled  their  rrapoctlre 
merits  :  and  the  raah  proposal  of  choosing  two  indepcndeni  Mliphs, 
would  liave  crumbed  ia  Ibeir  infancy  the  religion  and  empire  uf  the 
Sa^ucena.  The  tninult  was  appeased  liy  the  ilisinterested  reiioltttion 
nf  Omar,  who,  sudd^-nly  renouncing  his  own  pretimrfons,  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  declared  himself  the  lirBt  subject  of  the  mild  and 
Tencmble  Abnbeker.  The  urgency  of  the  moment  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  i>eoplo  mlEht  excu«i  lliifl  illegal  and  prmipltnle  measure  ; 
but  Omar  himself  confessed  from  the  pulpit,  that  If  any  MuKulman 
■t^ald  hcreaft.^r  pR:«nue  to  antlcipatu  the  suftrnge  of  hix  bnilhrtin, 
both  tli^i  Ui  iiir  and  ilic  elpcled  would  be  worthy  of  death. (n)     After 
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the  simple  inaaguration  of  Abubeker,  he  wms  obeyed  in  Medina,  Mec- 
ca, and  the  ])rovince3  of  Arabia  :  the  Uashcmi^es  alone  declined  the 
oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  their  chief  in  his  own  house  maintained  almvo 
six  mnnths  a  sullen  and  inde]>ondcnt  reserve,  without  listonin^  to  the 
threats  of  Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  liabitati<m 
of  the  daughter  of  the-  aix>stle.  The  death  of  Fatima  and  the  decline 
of  liis  party  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  All :  ha  condescended  to 
salute  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  accepted  his  excuse  of  the 
neces!>ity  of  subjugating  their  common  enemies,  and  wisely  rejected 
his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating  the  government  of  the  Arabians.  After 
a  reign  of  two  years  tlie  aged  caliph  *  was  summoned  by  the  angtd  of 
death.  In  his  testament,  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  his  compan- 
ions, he  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  iirui  and  intrepid  virtue  of 
Omar.  "1  have  no  occa.sion,"  said  the  modest  candidate,  "for  the 
place."  '*  Ihit  the  place  has  occasion  for  you,"  replied  Abubcker  ;  f 
wlio  (expired  with  a  fervent  ])rayer  that  the  Uod  of  Mahon^et  would 
ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the  Musulmans  in  the  way  of  concord  and 
obedience.  Tlie  ])rayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  All  himself,  in  a 
life  of  privacy  an<l  prayer,  proft»ssed  to  revere  the  superior  worth  and 
dignity  of  his  rival  ;  who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire  by  the 
most  flattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  In  the  twelfth  J  y«iar 
of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin ;  ho  rej(H!ted  with  ecpial  impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and 
of  Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscieiice  with  the  sins  of  his  successor, 
and  devolvcMl  on  six  of  the  most  resi>ectable  companions  the  aniuoua 
task  of  electing  a  commander  of  the  faithful.  On  this  occasion  Ali 
was  again  blamed  by  his  friends  for  submitting  his  right  to  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  for  r«50gnizing  their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  place 
among  the  six  electors,  lie  might  have  obtained  their  suiirago  had 
he  deigned  to  promise  a  »tri(;t  and  servile  confonnity,  not  only  to  the 
Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determinations  of  two 
^nhrs.^     With  these  limitations,  Othmau.  the  secretary  of  Mahomet, 

which  took  place  before  the  de.ith  of  Mahomet :  Findln:;  that  h '  had  not  etrengtb 
to  ofTer  up  tae  evcDini;  prayer,  the  prophet  ordered  that  Abu  B<*kr  shoald  pny  in 
his  place.  Ayeeho,  however,  Hcveral  tiuuM  requested  tiiat  Omar  shonld  perfoim  tlie 
sernce,  since  her  father  w.ik  t^o  touched  that  ho  could  not  pray  aloud.  But  Mahome) 
answered,  '*  Tliou  art  a  necond  Potiphar's  wife  *'— that  is.  as  frrcat  a  hypocille  at 
8he ;  sines  he  well  knew  that  nhe  must  wish  her  father,  and  nobody  elae,  bj  offer- 
ing up  the  pr  ijers.  to  appear  in  a  certain  decree  as  his  reprcscntatiTe.  (W«l,  Mo- 
bammed,  p.  3i<.)— S 

♦  Caliph  in  .\rabic  means  ••  puccessor.'"— S. 

t  .\bu  IVkr  died  on  the  '22d  Antu-^t.  G34,  after  a  reign  of  two  yean,  three  montiie, 
and  a  few  days .    (Weil,  vnl.  i ,  p.  4«}  and  5.'J.>— S. 

X  EUrenfh.  Gib1>ou's  computution  is  wroni;  on  his  own  showinj:.  Omar*fl  rrigo 
lasted  ten  lunar  yean,  nix  months,  and  four  days.  Ho  died  on  Uic  Sd  Norember, 
D«.    <  We: I.  vol.  f ,  p.  1  )<>.  seq.  •— S. 

S  This  ciMijeoture  of  CJil)b«)n'rtiH  conflrmcd  by  Dr.  Weil's  narratiTe  of  the  election 
from  Arabian  uuthoritie:*  (vol.  i.,  p.  \b^).  The  nomination  wan  linaily  iiUra^ted  te 
Abd  Krrahman,  who  had  been  appointed  ono  of  thn  six  electors,  but  who  dedtned 
for  himself  all  pretenstions  to  the  ciiliphate.  ilo  did  not,  boworw,  dischaige  hli 
flfflco  without  first  consuUing  the  people,    ^b.,  p.  IftJ,  181,  and  150-165.>---8. 
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1  tba  governiumt :  nor  wns  It  tiU  after  the  third  caliph, 
\-toatyeaTs  iifwr  thRiii^iiih  of  the  proplicl,  that  Ali  was  mvesl- 
■  by  till;  iKipulnr  (.'hoii'O  wUli  tiio  n-ffti  and  aueoriiotal  ofliix.  Tho 
nmiopnt  of  the  Arabiatia  relainetl  tlietr  prrinitive  Bimpticlty.  hnd  the 
»«ii  of  Abn  Talrb  desjiiBed  the  pump  and  vanity  of  thiu  world.  At 
ihi-  hour  of  prayer  ho  repuirud  to  the  mosch  *f  Medina,  clothnt  in  a 
thin  cotton  gown,  a  conrse  turiiul  on  liia  liead,  kia  alipiters  in  on* 
— ^ind,  and  his  l>ow  in  the  tither  insdeud  of  a  walking-stuff.  The  com- 
IS  of  the  prophet  and  the  cliiefs  of  the  tribea  »iilul<?d  their  Dvw 
hri'i)^,  and  fare  him  their  right  hands  as  a  sign  of  feaity  and  al- 

that  flow  from  the  mntests  of  ambition  are  uaoAllr 

n  which  they  have  been  o^tated. 

«  nllgtous  disoonl  ot  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Ali  haa  heeu 

tA  in  evf^ry  ae^  of  the  Hegira,  and  Is  still  mainttdned  in  the  im- 

1   hktml  of  iho  HersiotiEi  sud   Turks.     The   former,  who  are 

d  with  thn  nppotlatioa  ot  Shiitea  ot  aectarira.  have  enriched  tho 

netan  creed,  witli  a  new  article  of  faith  ;  and  if  Mahomet  he  tha 

!,  his  eaintiHuion  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  lioil.     In  their  private  con- 

bi  their  public  worsliip,  they  bitterly  execrate  the  three  uanrp- 

D  intcrrpp'.ed  his  indetoasiblo  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imam  and 

;  Bui  tb«  name  of  (hnar  eiprcssea  in  their  tongue  the  perfect 

BaplitthmiL'nl  nf  wti-ltedueio  sad  impiety.*    The  Svnnite».  who  are 

'  •)!  by  the  Renonl  oonsent   and    ortliodoi   traditions  of  tha 

Otis,  entertain  a  more  impartial,  or  at  lean  a  mure  decent, 

Tbey  rea|>eat  the  memory  of  Abubeker,  Umar,  Othman.  and 

ifl  lioly  and  leiplimate  snccessors  of  tlio  prophet.      But  they 

B  the  la»t  and  mosthamhle  place  to  the  hushojid  of  Fstima,  in 

iiauaaion  that  the  order  of  Buoccssion  was  dotcniiined  by  tits 

H  of  sanctity.     An  historian  wlio  balance  the  four  lalipha  with 

I  unshaken  by  superstitioo  will  calmly  pniuounce  Ilmt  their 

■e  alike  pure  and  exemplary  ;  that  their  leal  was  fervent 

Eprohkbly  nncere :  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  riches  uad  power,  tbejr 

~  ~  '  rt  devoted  to  the  practice  of  moral  and  relieious  duties.    But 

Ic  vlrtOPH  of  Abulieker  and  Omar,  the  prudence  of  the  first, 

ril5  of  tlie  second,  maintained  the  peaeo  and  prosperity  of 

jns.     The  fe«l>le  temper  and  declining  age  of  Oclucan  wMa 

iblp  of  sasiainio^  iho  wciglit  of  conquest  and  empire,   lie  chose, 

"   ~  IB  tleceived  ;  ho  trusltj,  and  he  was  Itetrayed  ;  the  miisl  do- 

r  hostile  to  his  |!ovemmenl. 


faithful  became  tueleaa  o 
'  uarm%  tba  Hoalrau  w 


•d  baa  rot  tta 


(  faanded  In  Rerpt  if  Abddlinli  Ibn 

-nt,  wlioBi  Othnwu  iuA  1iiiiii«lic«' ' 

.  AbdiUah  nuinUlnml  that  A 
achwwnllUid  to  ttwrallphal 
ion.    The  chlel  utlcL«  ol  t>w  i^ 

-..--.-       -   llfa,  whcnoa  hU  seut  wia  uwu 

IWeil,  Toi.  L.  p.  11%  •eq.;-tt.       - 1 
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and  hu  lavish  boanty  was  prodmctive  only  of  iiigratitad'9  and  disoMi- 

tent.  The  spirit  of  discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces  ;  their  depu- 
ties assenible<l  at  Medina  ;  and  the  Charegites,  the  desperate  fanatics 
who  disclaimtxl  the  yoke  of  subordination  and  reason,  were  confound- 
ed among  the  free-bom  Arabs,  who  demanded  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors.  From  Cufa,  from 
Bassora,  from  Egypt,  from  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in  arms, 
encamped  about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  dispatched  a  haughty 
mandate  to  their  sovereign  requiring  him  to  execute  justice  or  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne.*  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  disperse 
the  insurgents  ;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled  by  the  arts  of  his  ene- 
mies ,  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious  secretary  was  contrived  to  blast 
his  reputation  and  precipitate  his  fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only 
g^ard  of  his  predecessors,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Mos- 
lems ;  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks  his  water  and  provisions  were  inter- 
cepted, and  the  feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  oniy  by  the 
scruples  of  the  more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  bv  those  who  had 
abused  his  simplicity,  the  helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  the 
approach  of  death  :  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head  of  tho 
assassins  ;  and  Othman,f  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  was  pierced  with 
a  multitude  of  wounds.  A  tumultuous  anarchy  of  five  days  was  ap- 
peased by  tho  inauguration  of  Ali  :  his  refusal  would  have  provoked 
a  general  massacre.  In  this  painful  situation  he  supported  the  be- 
coming ]>ride  of  the  chief  of  the  Hashemi tes ;  declared  that  he  had 
rather  serve  than  reign  ;  rebuke<l  the  presumption  of  the  strangers, 
and  required  the  formal  if  not  the  voluntary  assent  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  nation.  He  has  ney(*r  IxH'n  accused  of  prompting  the  assassin  of 
Omar,  though  Persia  indiscret^tly  celebrates  the  festival  of  that  holy 
martyr.  Tho  quarrel  IxHween  Othman  and  his  subjects  was  assuaged 
by  tho  early  mediation  of  AH  ;  and  Hassan,  tho  eldest  of  liis  sons, 
was  insulted  and  woun<h;d  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.  Yet  it 
is  doubtful  whether  tho  father  of  Hoasan  was  strenuous  and  sincere  in 
his  opposition  to  tho  rc1)els ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  thf^ir  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such  magnitude 
as  might  stagger  and  corrupt  tho  most  obdurate  virtue.  The  ambi- 
tious candidate  no  longer  aspired  to  the  barren  8ce]>tre  of  Arabia  :  the 
tiaracens  had  been  victorious  in  tho  East  and  West ;  and  the  wealthy 

*  The  principal  complaints  of  the  rebels  were  that  Othman,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
new  edition  of  t\io  Koran— which  jirDbably  contained  some  alterations— had  canned 
all  the  ])revioas  copies  to  be  t)arncd ;  that  he  had  enclosed  and  appropriated  the 
beet  pasturages ;  tnat  he  had  recalled  Ilakam,  who  had  Xyeen  banished  by  Mahomet : 
that  he  had  ill-treated  some  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet ;  and  that  be  had 
named  several  yonnu  persons  as  governors  merely  because  they  were  his  relatlona. 
lie  was  likewitie  aocnsed  of  ne^Icotini?  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors, 
as  ho  had  promised  to  do  at  his  election  ;  and  on  this  point  A  bd  brahman  Umself, 
who  had  nominated  him,  was  his  accuser.    (Weil,  vol.  i.,  p.  ]7d.>— S. 

t  IHed  Jane  17,  660.  Othman  was  aowarda  of  eighty  years  of  tijst  at  tbo  tiBit  of 
JiJsdettb.    (WoiL  voL  i..  p.  185.J— & 
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iyrin,  axtd  Egypt  were  the  patrimooj  of  the  mm. 

pdcrof  Uio  faithful. 

\  lite  I'f  iirayer  ntid  anitem|iliitiaa  Imd  not  cbtllod  Iha  lOBTtuil  ue- 
■Ity  of  Jtli  :  bat  iaamatDreage,  gflcr  along  experience  of  mankind, 
Knill  betrayed  iu  his  muduct  tks  reslmess  and  ludisvretinn  of  joulh. 
"'infirst  days  of  Lui  reisn  h^  ttefflccted  to  necnn^.  either  by  ^fts  iir 
m,  rhn  doubtful  allegiancn  of  Telbn  and  Zobpir,  two  of  the  most 
rtrful  of  lh(>  Aroliian  chiefs.  They  escaped  from  Medina  to  Mecca, 
I  from  thence  to  Basnora ;  erKled  tlie  standard  of  rcvnit  ;  and 
ped  tho  government  of  Irak,  or  AaGyrin.  which  they  had  vidDly  bo- 
d  an  the  reward  of  tlieir  scrvici'S.  The  ninsk  of  poirioiistn  la  al- 
Mrd  to  cover  the  moet  glaring  Inconsistencies  ;  and  the  encinieB. 
t'Tliapa  the  BaaafHinR,  of  Othmannowdemanded  vangcance  for  hia 
!^^">d.  Tiiey  wcro  occompanied  in  tlieir  flight  by  AyeBha.  tlie  widow 
<f  llu.' pmpliet,  who  cherished  to  the  Inat  hour  of  her  life  an  implaca- 
lilo  hatred  Bgalnst  the  liusliaod  and  the  posterity  ot  Fatitna.*    The 

M  ieaaniMl>Ie  Moslems  were  scandnli^Ecd,  tlut  the  mother  of  the 

Ibfal  slioald  expose  in  a  camp  her  penton  and  character  :  but  the 

InWllioiU  crowd  was  confidi'nt  tint  livr  prG8flnM>  woald  sanctify 

KjtiBtioii  and  ossurv  tUa  RncccBSot  their  caasp.     At  the  head  of 

^U<r  thoUBBnd  of  his  loyal  Arnln,  and  nin^  thonsand  valiant  aniill- 

Ja  of  Cnfa,  llie  eal!]ili  inmiinteroil  and  dnfiuilAd  tlie  sajiarior  num- 

taoftlie  reU-lsiindi'r  Utn  waiUof  Bnssani.t     Their  teiulera.  Telha 

■  Zubpir,{  wcri'siiiin  iutLo  first  batttiMhat  Htaincl  with  civil  blood 

mnaa  of  tlw-  M'sliins.     After  passing  through  tlio  ranka  M  aal- 

W  tlie  troops.  Ayi-^ia  had  chosen  hi-r  pitst  amidst  thr  dangcra  of 

'"vld.     In  tUo  1iV«t  of  the  action  seventy  men  who  held  the  bridle 

[teamcl  we K' HUiTiwalvely  killed  nr  wonQdodiS  «nd  the  cago.  or 

K,  in  which  she  sat  was  struck  with  javelin.'!  and  darts  like  the 

The  venerahle  captive  HusCained  with  firmness 

conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dismluoJ  to  hrr 

It  abUinn,  at  the  tomb  of  Mahimot,  with  the  respect  and  tender- 

Jul  WM  still  dim  wthu  widow  of  the  npoBtla|     After  this  tIc 

tf.  whicli  was  styled  Iho  Day  of  the  Camel,*!  All  marched  sgalnBt  a 


^ -,  tn  Mahomet,  it 

M  wu  di^)oIed-bT  hit  eiwplclaas  of  bei  UDtalttirulnn*'"  Wbj  dn 
inch  R>  twart  I    TDHoare  [dcBtT  rnoro  WDmen  In  the  norld."    ~"'~' 


IT  dn  lui]  tin 
iWoil,  vol.  L, 

blnod  ot  trso  Vllcitn  b  >I-il[Infflr  dncribed 
(Prtw.p.  aS9.)— M 

df  Zabetr.    a*  na*  iDDidvrnl  iricr  hitinit 

J*  |il*R*d  with  an  unw  b;  one  of  hli  umi  pan;.    T)iv  wuuul  WM  BioiUl. 

«,  p.  tU>— M . 

"ig  tn  Vrlee.  twn  hundrnl  luid  d3lit]>  ot  tho  Bcaal  BriimtUl  (Ion)  loit  a 

.   .    (Oldlen.    Whan  tJie  ill>- 

deliucT  m(  Uk  unsso'v*  ^  <■*' 

vxea.   a'tta,fr.Uk)--VL. 
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more  fonnidable  adversary ;  against  Moawivali,  the  son  of  Aba 
Sophian,  who  hud  assamed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  whose  claim  was 
supported  hy  the  forces  of  Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  honse  of 
Omiuivah.  From  the  passage  of  Thapsacus  the  plain  of  Siffin  ex- 
tends along  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this  spacious  and 
level  theatre  the  two  competitors  waged  a  desultory  war  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  days.  In  the  course  of  ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  the 
loss  of  AU  was  estimated  at  twenty-five,  that  of  Moawiyah  at  forty-five, 
thousand  soldiers ;  and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified  with  the 
names  of  five-and-twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder  under  the 
standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sanguinary  contest  the  lawful  *  caliph 
dlsplaytKla  superior  character  of  valor  and  humanity.  Ilis  troops 
were  s'rictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  to  spare 
their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respi^t  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
chastity  otthe  female  captives.  He  generouslv  pro|Kwed  to  save  the 
blood  of  the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat ;  butliis  trembling  rival  de- 
clined the  chuUi'n^e  as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of 
the  Syrians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mounted  on 
a  piebald  horse,  and  wii:l(l(»d  with  irresistible  force  his  ponderous  and 
two-edg<Ml  sword.  As  ofti'n  as  he  smote  a  rcl)el  he  shouted  the  Allah 
Acbar,  "  Ood  is  victorious  I"  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  noctamal  battle, 
he  was  heard  to  repeal  four  hundred  limes  that  tremendous  exclama- 
tion. The  prince  of  l)anlascu^^  already  meditate  his  flight  ;  but  the 
certidn  victory  was  snatcluvl  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by  the  disobedience 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  tnx)|)s.  Thrir  conscience  was  awed  by  the 
solemn  api)e.il  to  the  books  of  the  Koran  which  M^xawiyah  exposed 
on  the  foremost  lances  ;  and  AU  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  disgrace- 
ful truce  and  an  insidious  roniproniLse.  lie  retreated  with  sorrow 
and  indignation  to  Cufu :  his  ])artv  was  discouraged  ;  the  distant 
provinces  of  Pt'rsia.f  of  Yemen,  and  of  Et^yj)t  wore  subdued  or  se- 
duced by  his  crafty  rival ;  and  the  stroke  of  fanaticism,  which  was 
aimed  against  the  three  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the 
cousin  of  Mahomet.  In  the  temple  of  Mecca  three  CharegiteB,!  or 
enthusiasts,  discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  churcli  and  state  :  tney 

•  Weil  remarks  that  It  inn«t  not  }ye  for::otten  that  fhc  hlsftory  of  the  fiwt  etliphs 
wa.«  collected  or  fofk^'d  ander  the  rciom  of  t  to  Abaflf<ides.  with  whom*it  wan  a  life 
and  death  point  todepro.44  Monwiyuh  and  the  Oniinljahdf*,  nnd  to  derate  All.  If 
all  \a  tme  that  \n  related  in  WVr*  ]>rai<40,  it  U  inc«mipreheiiBlhle  how  be  shonld  have 
been  Act  a»ide  bv  Abn  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  and  nhonld  not  even  haye  be» 
able  to  maintain  his  irround  when  named  caliph.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  954,  aeq.) — S. 

t  According  to  WeU,  AM  retained  Persia.     (Vol.  1..  p.  «17.>--S. 

%  Chawarij.  or  Charljltes  (de0crtcr>*.  rel>e1i«),  wa4  the  name  given  to  all  tboae  who 
revolted  from  the  lawful  Imam.  (Gibbon  (*ecmii  here  to  lonfoand  tbem  with  the 
Cha3!rajltej«,  ono  of  the  two  tribes  of  Medina.  (See  above,  p.  86)  They  wera 
divided  into  nix  principal  ^(>ct<« :  but  they  all  asreea  In  rcjectlne  theaatbori^  both 
of  Othroan  and  Ali,  and  the  damnation  of  thone  calinhs  formed  their  chief  t  net. 
OVell,  vol.  I.,  p.  831.)  They  were  very  nnmeroua,  and  had  rinen  in  open  nbcIUon 
of^lndt  All,  WDO  woa  obliged  to  ruaort  to  force  to  rodooc  tbem  to  obeateaoe.  (Ibn 
p.  JK7.)— S. 
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n  R^rced  thrit  the  deatlia  of  Ali.  of  Monwijab,  anU  of  his  friend 
(lio  viecroj  ot  Eg}[rt,  wouM  reniore  iho  iwniN!  and   unitv  of 
.   ^  Each  ut  lliH  BBiiiuitum  chusi?  Lis  viclim.  poisoned  his  duff' 

•r,  dpTotfd  his  life,  and  si-wn'tl/  repaired  lo  llio  ktup  of  action, 
bir  rmolutiua  wa^  munll;  despomlo  :  biu  tho  first mlsmuk  tUcp«r- 
n  of  Amroa,  and  sulilied  Ihc  dopuly  who  occupied  hla  seal  ;  iha 
inue  of  Uauuscad  was  dnng^rously  hurt  hy  th?  B>«ond  ;  tht>  lawrul 
_ji|ih,  iu  llm  mnacli  of  Cufu,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  lUe  hand 
t  the  Ihiid.  He  cxpiied  ia  the  sixty-tliird  jear  of  Ills  age,*  and 
'  BTdfulljr  rccomin ended  to  his  childreii  that  tliey  would  dispu«h  the 
Klrdorer  by  a  single  stroke,  The  sepulclire  of  Ali  was  cuuotoled 
u  the  tyrantA  of  the  house  of  Ommiyali ;  but  in  the  fourth  a«o  of 

tra,  «  tumli.  a  temple,  n  city,  aroeo  nmr  the  niinttaf  Cufa. 
UBWida  ot  the  Sliiilt^  repose  in  holy  f^ronnd  at  the  fool  ot  the 
ir  of  IJimI  ;  anil  the  desert  is  vivified  l>y  the  numerous  and  annual 
Mta  of  the  Pemans,  who  pstvem  thtir  devotion  not  less  meritorious 
^■tt  the  pilgnmo^  of  Meoea. 

KTh«  parst^utora  of  Mahom^  usurped  the  Inherilanfle  of  his  chll' 

^M> ;  Add  the  cltaiDpIoiui  of  idolatry   became  tlit<  i>iipn-me  lumds  of 

ti  religion  and  empire.     The  opinRltion  of  Abu  Sopliian  had   lieon 

m  and  obstinate  :  his  convpision  was    tardy  and  reluctant ;  his 

r  faith  wa«  fortilied  by   necessity  and  interest ;  he    served,   be 

Iffbt,  pi-rhaps  liu  believed  ;  nod  the  sius  of  tlif  time  of  i^nrnnco 

re    expiated   by    the  rtoent  merits  of  the  family  ot  Ommiynh. 

aawtyah.  the  son  of   Abu  Sopliiau  ond  of  tho  cniul   Henda,  was 

PiIAmI  In  Ilia  early  youth  with  the  office  or  title  of  sitcrctary  of  the 

Hihet :  tliu  Jiid);uifliil  ot  Omar  iniruKtail  him  with  tlie  government 

tByria  :  and  he  administered  that  tniportant  pmvinru  above  forty 

t,  either  in  n  suboidinate  or  supremo  mnk.     Without  renuoncing 

n  of  valor  and  liberality,  he  oflecled  the  ret>utation  of  ho- 

..nity  and  tnrxlenilion  .   n  grateful  people  wem  ailarhed  to  their 

JBcfiietor  ;  and  tho  vietorioua  McHlems  woreenrichi-d  with  the  spiuls 

B«tOn)rasBnd  Rhodra.     The  sacred  dutyof  pursuing  the  aBsasBins 

W-kl  Olhrnan  wa^  ttiu  en^ino  and  pretence  of  his  amiiillim.     Tlie  bloody 

^•kbt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  moseli  of  Damascos :  tlie  emir 

''iplond  the  fnieot  hia  injured  kinsman  :  andMxly  thousand  Syrians 

n  aigag«d  In  his  service  by  an  oath  ot  fidelity  and  revenue.     Am- 

,  Uie  (wnqueror  of  Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  Iho  first  wlio 

toted  the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous  secret  that  thf 

'mbtan  <»l^bs  might  be  created  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  tho 

Iphrt     "rtie  policv  of  Moawiyah  eluded  tho  valor  of  his  rival  :  and, 

■rlhadMSthot  Ah.  hene^liated  thesbdicatlonof  his  son  nas«n, 

»■  mind  wait  rither  above  or  below  the  government  of  the  world. 

Il  who  nrtired  without  a  sigh  from  the  palani  of  Cufa  to  an  huniblo 

'On  a*nM«fJaiuu7,«l,lwod4iiflcrllu  mortal  blow.    (Wd),  vol,  L,ii 
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cell  near  tUe  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring  wishes  of  the 
caliph  wtrrc  finally  crowned  by  the  important  change  of  an  elective  U) 
an  hereditary  kingdom.  Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or  faimticisui  at- 
tested the  reluctance  of  the  Arabs,  and  four  citizens  of  McKlina  re- , 
fused  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  *  but  the  designs  of  Moawiyah  were  con- ' 
ducted  with  vigor  and  address  ;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dlR- 
Bolute  youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  faithful  and 
the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  (lod. 

A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ali.  In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently  dropped  a  dish  of 
scalding  broth  on  his  master :  the  heedless  wretch  fell  prostrate  to 
deprecate  his  punishment,  and  repeated  a  verso  of  the  Koran  :  '*  Para- 
dise is  for  those  who  command  their  anger  : " — '  *  I  am  not  angry  : " — 
•*  and  for  those  who  pardon  offences  :  " — "  I  pardon  your  offence :  " 
— "  and  for  those  who  return  good  for  evil :  " — **  I  give  you  your 
liberty  an(i  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  With  an  equal  measure 
of  piety,  Ilosein,  the  younger  brother  of  Uossan,  inherited  a  remnant 
of  his  father's  spirit,  and  served  with  honor  against  the  Christians  in 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Ilash- 
em,  and  the  holy  character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred  in 
his  person,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  Yezid, 
the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices  he  despised,  and  whose  title  he 
had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was  secretly  transmit- 
ted from  Cuf a  to  Medina  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Moslems 
who  professed  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to 
draw  their  swords  so  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Against  the  advice  of  his  wiriest  friends,  he  resolved  to 
trust  his  person  and  family  in  the  lumds  of  a  perfidious  people.  He 
traversed  the  desi^rt  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of  women  and 
children  ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the  country-,  and  suspected  either  the 
defection  or  ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears  were  just  :  ObeidoUah,  the 
governor  of  C'ufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  on  insurrection  ; 
and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  ICerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a  body  of 
five  thousand  horsemen,  who  intercepted  his  a  minunication  with  the 
city  and  the  river.  He  might  still  have  escaixKi  to  a  fortress  in  the 
desert  that  had  defied  the  power  of  Cesar  and  Chosroes,  and  confided 

^  The9o  were,  Hosein,  Alt's  son ;  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  Znbeir ;  Abd  Krrahman, 
■on  of  Aba  I)ekr ;  and  Abd  Allah,  son  of  Omar.  Moawiyah,  having  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  train  them  over,  can  sea  them  to  bo  seized  and  led  into  the  mosch.  each 
accorapaDled  by  two  soldiers  with  drawn  swords,  who  were  ordered  to  stab  them  if 
they  attempted  to  speak.  Moawirah  then  moanted  the  palpit,  and.  addressings  tho 
assembly,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  nececMtity  of  haviniz  hn  son's  title  recognised 
before  his  death,  but  that  he  hod  not  taken  this  step  wTthoat  consultini;  t>M  foar 
principal  men  in  Mecca,  who  were  then  present,  and  who  had  entirely  agreed  with 
nia  views.  He  then  called  upon  the  assembly  to  do  homasro  to  his  son  :  and  as  the 
foor  prisoners  did  not  venture  to  contradict  his  assertion,  Veiid  was  aoknowledged 
hj  those  present  as  Moawiyah^s  Bncoceaor.    (Well,  ycA.  L,  p.  S8J.)*43. 
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n  Iho  fliloUty  of  llit  trilw  of  Tai,  which  would  have  arm^d  ton  tl-on- 

*     srriuni  in  liisdereni^.      In  acontoivuce  wiiU  Uic  cbiuf  uf  Ihu 

.'.  ho  propaeed  (he  option  of  three  hunoritblo  coiidiliuuB  :  that 

leshnnld  bi>  sllowe*!  to  rotarn  to  Medina,  or  bu  statiuoed  in  t,  Itoa- 

tr  ^^riM>n  against  tlie  Turks,  or  Bafel;  conducted  tp  the  preHenca  of 

id.      Bui  the  commands  of  the  catiph,  or  Lis  liuutenant,  were 

n  and  abaolate  :  and   Uose'tn  was  intonued  lliat  he  maiit  utUer 

11  raptivo  an<l  a  criminal  to  the  comuiandur  of  tlio  faithful, 

sipeot  the  conanjuenoesof  his  relMllinn.     "  Do  you  think,"  n-plied 

"  to  terrify  tae  with  death!"      And  during  llie  short  respite  of  a 

:,  lie  prepared  with  calm  and  soletuD  re^goation  (o  cucounter 

itc.     He  checked  the  hinuintationB  of  his  luster  Fatima,  ulio  de- 

d  tbo  inipeoding  rain  of  liis  liouae.      "  Onr  trust."  said  Hoaein, 

a  Ood  aloni!.     All  things,  both  in  heaven  and  eaflh,  must  (lehdh 

Mura  to  their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  were 

Miertbtu  me.  and  every  Musulman  has  on  euunpleinthe  prophet." 

'«  pmsMi  his  frimids  to  ounaaU  their  itafety  by  a,  timely  flight :  they 

-nBDinoUitly  rofusod  to  de^rl  or  survive  thpir  lieloved  master  :  nnd 

BlliriP  courage  was  fortiliti:!  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the  aasurance  of 

mparadiMi.     iya  tlie  momliig  of  tlio  fatal  day  he  mounted  on  linnwbiick, 

h  hiii  Bword  in  one  liaad  and  the  Koran  in  the  other ;  hid  gimorous 

d  of  mart  T  rs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  font; 

Ir  fianJis  nnd  rear  were  secured  by  the  tent  ropes,  ami  by  • 

ip  Inni'h  which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  fagKolH.  acconling  to 

I  ptwstlce  of  the  Amb^,     The  eoHmy  advanced  with  rtductonee,  «nd 

^_    I  of  tlioir  chiefs  deserted  nith  thirty  follaw^rA,  to  claim  the  put- 

HWnship  of  inevitable  death.     In  every  close  onset  or  single  colnltal, 

B.llie  dfsfiair  of  the  Fatiniites  was    invincible;  but  the  sarruuudinK' 

1.  BiiiltiiaiU*  galled  them  from  a  distance  wit  j  a  cloud  of  arrows,  miu 

■i  ftnt  buTwa  and  men  were  Bucceasivcty  slain  :  a  truce  was  allowed  oil 

I  both  sidf-s  fur  the  honr  of  prayer  i  and  the  hnttle  at  luogtli  expired 

I  by  Ihe  ilmth  of  the  last  of  the  champions  of  Iloaein.      Alono,  weaiy 

I  pnd  wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.     Ashe  Ustra 

■  K  drop  of  water,  ho  was  pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a  dart ;  and  Ills  sou 

tkndiirphew,  two  Iteautiful  youths,  were  killed  in  his  anna.     Ue  lifted 

'''»  hands  to  bBaven^they  were  full  of  blood — and  he  uttered  a  fune- 

J  prayer  for  iho  living  and  the  dead,     la  a  transport  of  despair  his 

'1«r  Issncd  from  the  lunt.  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Culianj 

It  h*  would  not  suffer  Hawin  to  be  murdered  before  hU  eyta :  a 

ir  tticlllwl  down  his  vrnt>rable  beard  ;  nnd  the  Imldest  of  his  sol- 

.  II  back  on  every  side  as  the  dying  hero  threw  himself  among 

Tliu  n>JuarBc1ms  Shamer.  a  name  detMtPd  by  the  faithful,  re- 

d  tlieir  cowardice  :  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was  slain 

ran  and  thirty  strokes  uf  lanreti  and  swonk.     After  they  had 

7  cnrriod  li'    '       '        " 
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the  lips  of  the  apostle  of  (lod  ! "  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the 
tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Ho<)ein  will  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the 
coldest  reader.  On  the  annual  festival  of  his  martyrdom,  in  the  de- 
vont  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his  Persian  votaries  abaudoi  their 
souls  to  the  religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation. 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali  were  brought  in  cliains  to  the 
throne  of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate  the  enmity 
of  a  popular  and  hostile  race,  whom  he  h  :d  injured  beyond  the  hope 
of  reconciliation.  But  Yezid  preferred  the  counsels  of  mercy ;  and 
the  mourning  family  was  honorably  dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears 
with  their  kindred  at  Medina.  The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded 
the  right  of  primogeniture  ;  and  the  twelve  Imams  or  pontiffs  of  tlie 
Persian  creed  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Hosein  to  the  ninth  generation.  Without  arms  or  treasures,  or  sub- 
jects, they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people  and  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  rei^in^  caliphs  ;  their  tomlis  at  Mecca  or 
Medina,  on  the  banks  of  ihc  Euphrates,  or  in  the  province  of  Chora- 
san,  are  still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their  sect.  Their  names  were 
often  the  pretence  of  sedition  and  civil  war  ;  but  these  royal  saints 
despised  the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
injustice  of  man.  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  reli|^ion.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams,  conspicuous 
by  the  title  or  Mahadi,  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  solitude  and 
sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near 
Bagdad  :  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown  ;  and  his  vo- 
taries pretend  that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before  the  day  -of 
judgment  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Dejal,  or  the  Antichrist.  In 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries  the  ]X)8terity  of  Ab1)as.  the  uncle 
of  Mahomet,  hod  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty-three  thousand  ; 
the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific  ;  the  meanest  individual  was 
above  the  first  and  greatest  of  princes  ;  and  the  most  eminent  were 
supposed  to  excel  the  perfection  of  angels.  But  their  adverse  fortune 
and  the  wide  extent  of  the  Musulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample 
scope  for  every  bold  and  artful  impostor  who  clumed  affinity  with  the 
lioly  seed  ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohadee  in  Spain  and  Africa,  of  the 
Fatimites  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  of  the  sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  the 
sophis  of  Persia,  has  been  consecrate^  by  this  vague  and  ambiguous 
title.  Under  their  reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  birth  ;  and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  in- 
discreet question  by  drawing  his  scymitar :  "This,"  said  Moes,  **i8 
my  pedigree ;  and  these,"  casting  a  handful  of  gold  to  his  soldiers, 
"and  these  are  my  kindred  and  my  children."  In  the  various  con- 
ditions of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beggars,  a 
swarm  of  the  genuine  or  fictitious  descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is 
honored  with  the  appellation  of  sheiks,  or  sherifs,  or  emirs.  In  the 
Ottoman  empire  they  are  distinguished  by  a  green  turban,  receive  a 
stipend  from  the  treasury,  are  judged  only  by  their  chief,  and,  how- 
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uid  atili  rc- 
iaiD4  after  tlie  rerolullons  of  twelve  centuries  thp  {.'ustodv  of  Iko  tcni 
plo  and  tlis  sovereignty  of  their  native  land.  The  fniae  and  incril 
■if  Maliomet  would  ennoblo  tlie  jilobeinn  mcc.  and  the  ancient  lilood  of 
till)  Koreiali  tran^end-j  tlic  recent  majesty  of  tlie  kings  of  llie  earth. 
The  talenta  of  Haliumot  entltlohim  1«  ournpplaaso,  bat  his  bucccu 
Iios  perhaps  too  Blrangly  attracted  our  admiration.  Are  ve  surprised 
I  hut  a  multitude  of  proselytes  ehould  embrace  tlie  doctdue  and  Ili9 
pnsaioDS  of  an  eloquent  fanatic)  In  the  heresie.t  of  the  church  the 
Bamo  seductinn  lins  been  trie<)  and  rcjieated  from  tho  time  of  the 
apostlPB  to  tliat  of  the  rptonnera.  Does  it  eeeiu  incredible  that  a  pri- 
vate citizen  should  graap  the  Hwnrd  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  liis  na- 
tive country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  aruist  In  the 
moving;  picturo  of  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  a  hundred  fortunate 
osorpors  Iiave  arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formida- 
ble obstacles,  and  Hllml  a  krgcr  ncope  of  empire  and  cou(|uo  t.  Uo- 
bcnuet  was  nlitcc  Instructed  to  prcacli  and  to  fight,  and  the  union  of 
IbeM  oppusilc  qunlltics.  while  it  enliancod  his  merit,  contributed  to 
his  success  :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of  enthusiasm  and 
fear,  continually  acted  on  each  otlipriiil  every  barrier  yielded  to  their 
irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited  the  Ambs  to  freedom  and  vic- 
tory, to  arms  and  rapine.  ti  lliu  iuduleenre  of  llieir  darting  piissioi^s 
in  this  world  and  (be  other ;  the  restraints  which  hu  imposed  were 
Tf<]ni}iitfl  to  cstahliHh  the  credit  of  the  prophet  and  lo  exerciso  tho 
olvdieDce  of  the  peojile  ;  and  the  only  objection  Ut  his  siu^wsa  was 
his  rational  creeil  of  tlie  unity  nnd  perfections  of  God.  It  It  not  tlie 
propagation,  but  the  permanency  of  his  religion  that  deserves  our 
wonder  :  ihe  suimo  pure  and  perfect  impression  whicli  be  enfiravud  at 
Mecca,  and  Medina  is  preserved  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  cen 
tnriea  hy  the  In<tian.  the  African,  and  the  Turkish  prosulyles  of  tho 
Koran.  If  the  ('hrintinn  apostles,  tit.  I'eteror  Bt.  Paul,  could  return 
to  tlie  Vatican.  Cliev  might  ponsihly  infjuiro  llio  name  of  tho  Deity 
who  is  worshippe<[  with  such  mysterious  rites  in  that  maguilicent 
tnnple :  at  Oxfonl  or  tieneva  they  would  experience  less  surprise  ; 
bnt  it  might  still  lie  ineumhcnt  on  them  tn  peruse  tho  catechism  of 
the  church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  commentators  on  thcdr  own 
writings  and  the  wonls  of  Iheix  Master.  But  tlio  Turkish  dome  of 
Hi.  Sonliia.  with  an  hicreasc  of  splendor  and  Kize,  represents  the  hum- 
ble taliernaclu  en'ctc<l  at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Mahomet,  The 
Mahometans  have  uniformly  wilkstood  tho  temiitation  of  reducing 
the  nbjects  of  their  faith  and  devotion  to  a  level  with  tho  sensa 
•nd  im^pnalion  of  tunii.      "  I    beliuvo  in  one  (lo.l.  and  Muhomet  the 

STStIo  of  <io(i,"    Ih  ibr  simple  and    invariable   profession  of   Islura. 
le  inlolleclual  imngu  of  t!iu  Deity  h.iS  never  boen  degraikd  Vj  ocj 
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visible  idol ;  the  honors  of  the  prophet  have  never  transgressed  the 
measure  of  human  virtue  ;  and  his  living  precepts  have  restrained 
the  gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion. 
The  votaries  of  Ali  have  indeed  consecrated  the  memory  of  their 
hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children  ;  and  some  of  the  Persian  doctors 
pretend  that  the  divine  essence  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the 
Imams  ;  but  their  superstition  is  universally  condemned  by  the  Son- 
nites ;  and  their  impiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warning  against 
the  worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaphysical  questions  on 
the  attributes  of  God  and  the  liberty  of  man  have  been  ao^itated  in 
the  schools  of  the  Mahometans  as  well  as  i-i  those  of  the  Christians  ; 
bnt  among  the  former  they  have  never  enraged  the  passions  of  the 
people  or  disturbed  the  tranquillitv  of  th?  state.  The  cause  of  this 
important  difference  may  be  found  in  the  separation  or  union  of  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  cliaracters.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs, 
the  successors  of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  re- 
press and  discourage  all  religious  innovations :  the  order,  the  disci- 
pline, the  temporal  and  spiritual  ambition  of  tlie  clergy,  are  unknown 
to  the  Moslems  ;  and  the  sagos  of  the  law  are  the  guides  of  their  con- 
science and  the  oracles  of  their  faith.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  (Gan- 
ges the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of 
theology  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  actions  and  the  property  of  mankind,  are  guarded  by  the 
infallible  and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  religious 
servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage  ;  the  illiterate 
legislator  had  been  often  misled  by  his  own  prejudices  and  those  of 
his  country  ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Arabian  des  ^rt  may  be  ill 
adapted  to  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople. 
On  these  occasions  the  Cadhi  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the  holy 
volume,  and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more  apposite  to 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times. 

IILs  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  of  the  public  happiness  is  the 
last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet.  The  most  bitter  or 
roost  bigoted  of  his  Christian  or  Jewish  foes,  will  surely  allow  that 
he  assumed  a  false  commission  to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine  less 
jTerfect  only  than  their  own.  He  piously  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his 
religion,  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  their  prior  revelations,  the  virtues 
and  miracles  of  their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  be-, 
fore  the  throne  of  God  ;  the  blood  of  human  victims  was  expiated  by 
prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of  devo- 
tion :  and  his  rewanls  and  punislmients  of  a  future  life  were  painted 
by  the  images  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  carnal  generation. 
Mahomet  was  perhaps  incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and  political 
system  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  :  but  he  breathed  among  tho 
faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendship,  recommended  the  practice 
of  the  social  virtues,  and  checked,  by  his  lawsland  precepts,  the  thirst 
for  revenge  and  the  oppression  of  widows  ana  orphans.      The  hostile 
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tiibw  were  muted  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  Talof  which  had 
been  Idlj  spent  In  domeetic  qiianela  was  vigorooalj  directed  ngainM 
a  foreign  cnem^.  Had  the  Impulse  been  lesa  powerful,  Aralna,  free 
at  home  and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  Soutished  under  a  sue- 
.  oession  of  her  native  monarch?.  Her  sovereignty  was  lost  by  the  es- 
,  tmt  and  lapidit)-  of  conquest.  The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scat- 
tered over  the  East  and  West,  and  their  blood  was  mine-led  with  the 
^tlood  of  their  converts  and  captives.  After  the  rel^  of  three  caliphs 
the  throne  waa  Iransportnd  from  Medina  to  the  vallej  of  Damascus 
and  the  banlu  of  the  Tigris  ;  the  holj  cities  wore  violated  bj  impions 
war ;  Arabia  was  roled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  a  Btr»nger  ; 
Mid  the  Bedoweens  of  the  deeprt,  awakening  from  theii:  dieam  of 
dominloD,  noomed  their  old  and  aoUtaif  independence 
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Btnu^Iit  to  Beims,  uiil  by  lier  qaickness  giUning  o' 
deeisivo  ulvBJitage  of  tlie  co 

It  wna  by  no  means  rare  t 
fougbl  in  Biegra  :  witotss  the  (dghty  woi 
wlU^  JouiiiP  llncliDttf .  Id  the  Pucelle's  dkf ,  hoiI  in  the  «i.'lt-si 
jemra  u  she,  tlio  BohemisD  women  fought  liktimen  in  the  waniof 
Hasslica. 

No  more.  I  TMient.  did  Iho  or^Dftlity  of  ihc  Pnceilo  cnnsist  la  li 
vUo&s.     Who  but  luul  visions  in  thu  middle  age  1     Even  in  thr  — 
■^o  fiflaenLh  cmtui?  eioiss   of    BuSoring   bail   siciguUrly  e 
iDm's  imaginstions.     We  find  at  Paris  one  liruther  HlcliBrd  so 
iag  tlra  populiicc  by  his  seimons  that  at  lust  tlio  KngUsh  b  ....   _ 
;    ilm  thn  dty.     Asscimblics  of  from  Aftccn  to  twenlr  tlinusiind  oonj 
W*ro  coUe<:tod  by  the  preaching  of  ihe  Bn-ton  ('amii-lito  friar,  Cd 
ll«ct>,  (It  Cuurtral  and  at  Arras.     In  tlie  spauc  of  »  t<.-w  yvtm,  befoij 
and  aftiT  the  Pucvlle,  uvery  province  had  its  saint — L'ilUer  n  PiemlHl 
a  Bmton  peasant  girl  who  holds  converse  with  Josus  (iihrist ;  a 
Uarbi  of  Avignon,  a  Catlierlno  of  Rorhi'lle  ;  or  a  poor  sbepberd.  m 
■s  Siiintraiilca  brings  up  from  liia  own  country,  who  hm  tiiv  aiigmat 
KB  his  feet  and  haiUlA  and  whi>  Hwuat«  blond  on  Loly  days  liku  laj 
liment  holy  inunan  of  the  Tyrol. 

LomiaP.  apparently,  was  una  ot  the  lost  provinces  to  exprct  si 
a  phenomenon  from.  Thn  LormfncrB  nm  brave  and  atit  to  btnvig, 
m<>il  di!!)|{bL  it)  Htiata^mand  craft.  If  ihe  great  tiaise  savpil  Kr> 
bufure  disturbing  hrr,  it  was  nut  by.viitions.  Two  Ijornuncn  ni 
thcniselvL-i  uiniipicuous  at  the  Bicgt'  of  Orleans,  and  Ixiih  ilUplay  t 
DHtntBl  humor  of  their  witty  conntryman,  Callot  ;  onu  of  thi-at  is  ' 
cannnnicr,  master  Jean,  who  used  to  counltrrfdt  duath  so  woll  ; 
Olbar  is  a  kaight  who,  being  talLon  by  iha  tugliali  and  hiadciL  * 
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ch«ins,  vhen  ther  withdrew,  retnroed  riding  on  the  back  of  an  Eaa 
Ush  monk. 

Tha:Cbiirftcter  of  the  Lorraine  of  tho  Voagca,  it  ia  true,  is  of  gravr) 
kibd.  Tliia  loft;  ditttrict,  fmin  wLoee  mountain  sides  riveru  run  hfa. 
ward  til  rough  France  in  every  direction,  was  covered  witli  fatest-x  of 
sach  vast  size  on  to  be  esteemed  b;  the  Carlovingians  the  must  uiinhj- 
of  their  impt-rial  hunting  parties.  In  glades  of  tlieaa  forests  rose  the 
venerable  abbeys  of  Lmeuil  and  Bemiremont ;  tliu  lattt-r.  as  is  well 
known,  under  the  rule  of  an  abbess  who  was  ever  a  princess  of  thn 
Holy  Empire,  who  had  her  great  officers,  in  Ann,  a  whulo  feudal 
court,  and  used  to  be  preceded  by  her  seneschal,  bearing  the  lutked 
Hword.  The  dnkea  of  Lorraino  had  been  vassids,  and  for  a  long 
period,  of  this  female  sovereignty. 

It  was  precisely  between  the  Lorraine  of  the  Vosges  and  that  of  tho 
plains,  between  Lorraine  and  (Jhampagne,  at  Dom-Reniy.  that  the 
Dfare  and  beautiful  girl  destined  to  liear  so  well  the  sword  of  France 
first  saw  the  light. 

Along  tho  Meuso.  and  within  a  circalt  of  ten  leagues,  there  are 
fonrDom-Remys  :  three  in  the  diocese  of  Toul,  one  in  that  of  Lang- 
res.  It  is  probable  that  these  four  villages  were  in  ancient  times  de- 
pendencies of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Remy  at  Reims.  In  the  Carlovin- 
gian  period,  our  great  abbeys  are  known  to  have  held  much  nuire  dis- 
tant possessions  ;  as  far,  indeed,  aa  in  Provence,  in  Qermany.  and 
even  in  t'ngland. 

This  line  of  the  Meuso  is  tho  march  of  Lorraine  and  of  Champagne, 
ao  long  nn  object  of  contention  betwixt  monarch  and  duke.  Jeanne's 
father.  Jacques  Dare,  was  a  worthy  Cliampenois.  Jeanne,  no  doubt, 
inherited  her  disposition  from  this  parent ;  she  had  none  of  the  Lor- 
raine ruggedness.  but  much  rather  the  Chanipenois  mildness  ;  that 
simplicity,  blended  with  sense  and  shrewdness,  which  is  observable 
In  JoinTille. 

A  few  centuries  earlier  Jeanne  would  have  been  bom  the  serf  of 
the  abliey  of  Sainl-Bemy  ;  a  century  earlier,  tho  serf  of  the  sire  de 
Jolnville,  who  was  lord  of  Vaucouleare,  on  which  city  tho  village  of 
Dom-llemy  depended.  But  in  1335  the  king  obliged  the  Jolnvitles 
to  cede  Vaucouleun  to  him.  It  formed  at  that  time  tho  grand  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  and  was  tlie 
highroad  to  Germany,  as  well  as  that  of  tho  bank  of  the  Meuse — the 
cross  or  intersecting  point  of  the  two  rontes.  It  was,  loo,  we  may 
■ay,  the  frontier  l<ctween  the  two  great  parties ;  near  Dom-Remy  was  one 
nf  the  la.-tt  villages  that  held  to  tho  Burgundians  ;  alt  the  rest  was  for 
Charles  VIT. 

In  all  ages  this  mnri-h  of  Torraine  and  of  Cliampagno  hnd  suffered 
cruelly  from  war  ;  first,  a  long  war  lielween  the  east  oikI  the  west, 
between  tho  king  and  the  duke,  for  tho  possession  of  Neufchateaa 
and  the  adjoining  places  ;  then  war  l>etween  the  north  and  south,  be- 
tween the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnsca.      The  remembmnce  of 
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I  his  novEf  been  cflitceO.    Not  long  since  vias  seen 
on  aniique  tree  with  sinister  name,  wbose  liroDCliee 
oil  ImniB  human  fruit — V/tiiie   il(*  PartUam  {XXtt, 
_   Hiaans'  Ouk), 

k  Tlie  poor  peoplo  of  tho  loareA  had  the  honor  of  being  directly  snb- 
'  o  UiR  king  :  that  Is.  in  roulii;,  tU^y  U'longed  to  no  one,  -vrere 
tT  supponed  nnr  managed  liy  any  oDo.  and  liad  no  lard  or  pm- 
ir  liut  (lod.  People  so  BiluBih:i]  are  of  a  serioas  raM.  They  know 
■I  thny  can  count  npon  nothing ;  neithef  on  their  goiHla  nor  on  th^r 
Thay  how.  the  aoldler  reaps.  Nowhere  uofe  Uie  liuHbandnian 
ri  gitul«r  boxieiy  about  the  nffain  of  liU  country,  none  lisve  «  A\- 
ntt  interest  in  tliem;  the  least  reverse  Khokea  him  bo  roughly] 
'» Inqnirea,  ho  strives  to  know  and  to  foresee ;  above  all,  he  la  re- 
nwl ;  wliatuTer  liiiypens,  lie  ia  prepared  for  ll ;  he  is  patient  and 
_ntve.  Woiuen  eren  become  so  :  they  iniiBt  become  so  among  all 
KftoseMiMiurs.  it  not  for  tliesHJce  of  life,  for  that  of  honor,  like  tioetbe's 
mllful  and  hardy  Tiorothea. 

leanna  was  the  tliird  daughter  of  n  laborer,*  Jacques  Dare,  and  of 
[ttbolla  Bomf*.^  Her  two  goduiudiers  were  cailed.  the  one,  Jeaiint, 
IkB  other.  Sa^. 

'-  Thdr  eldest  son  hiul  l>t:)cn  •named  JiKijuri,  and  onotltex,  Pierrr. 
™ie  plons  juiraDts  gave  one  of  their  daughters  the  Infticr  oame  Saiiit- 

kthe  other  children  were  taken  by  thelt  fnlher  to  work  in  Ijie 


id  kit  her  mother  knew  of  sacred  tliingti.     She  imbilii'd  tier 
I,  Dot  aa  a  lesson  or  a  ceremony,  hut  In  the  popular  oiid  nniple 
1  of  Ui  evening  fireside  story,  as  a  (ruth  of  a  mother's  telling 
,     .     ,  Wltat  WH  imbibe  thus  with  our  blood  and  milk  lit  a  living  thing, 
bllfB  itself.     .     .     . 

La*  regards  Jeanne's  pietv.  we  liave  the  aAectiug  te&iimony  of  the 

"1  of  hof  infimey,  ai  her   bosom  friend,   HauniPde,   who   was 

jm  than  she  by  Uiree  or  four  years.     "  Uver  and  over  again,"  she 

"  I  have  been  at  her  father's  and  have  slept  with  her,  in  M 

^•0  (lit  bonne  amiiie).     .     .     .     She  was  a  very  good  girl,  simple  and 

ptiln.     She  was  fond  ot  going  to  church  and  to  holy  places.     She 

n  and  attended  to  the  honse  like  other  girU.     .     .     .     She  con- 

d  fnrqaently.     Bhe  blushed  when  told  that  she  was  too  devout, 

"o  church."     A  laborer,  also  summoned  to  give 


( 
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evidence,  adds,  that  she  nursed  tho  Rick  and  was  charitable  to  the 
poor.  "  I  know  it  well/'  were  his  words  ;  *'  I  was  then  a  child,  and 
It  was  she  who  nursed  me." 

Her  charity,  hor  piety,  were  known  to  all.  All  saw  that  she  was 
the  best  girl  in  the  village.  What  they  did  not  see  and  know  was, 
that  in  her  celestial  over  absorbed  worldly  feelings,  and  suppressed 
their  development.  She  had  the  divine  gift  to  remain,  soul  and  body, 
B  child.  She  grew  up  strong  and  beautiful  :  but  never  knew  the 
physical  sufferings  entailed  on  woman.  They  were  spared  her,  that 
she  might  be  the  more  devoted  to  religious  thought  and  inspiration. 
Born  under  the  very  walls  of  the  church,  lulled  in  her  cradle  by  the 
chimes  of  the  bells,  and  nourished  by  legends,  she  was  herself  a  le- 
gend, a  quickly  passing  and  pure  legend,  from  birth  to  death. 

She  was  a  living  legend,  .  .  .  but  her  vital  spirits,  exalted  and 
concentrated,  did  not  become  the  less  creative.  The  young  girl  rreat- 
a2,  so  to  speak,  unconsciously,  and  realized  her  own  ideas,  endowing 
them  with  being  and  imparting  to  them  out  of  the  strength  of  her 
original  vitality  such  splendid  and  all-powerful  existence,  that  they 
threw  into  the  shade  the  wretched  realities  of  this  world. 

If  poetry  mean  creation,  this  undoubtedly  is  the  highest  poetry. 
Let  ns  trace  the  Lteps  by  which  she  soared  thus  high  from  so  lowly  a 
starting-point. 

Lowly  in  truth,  but  already  poetic.  Her  village  was  close  to  the 
vast  forests  of  the  Vosges.  From  the  door  of  her  father's  house  she 
could  see  the  old  oak  wood,  the  wood  haunted  by  fairies  ;  whose  fa- 
vorite spot  was  a  fountain  near  a  large  beech,  called  the  fairies'  or 
the  ladM  tree.  On  this  the  children  used  to  hang  garlands,  and 
would  sing  around  it.  These  antique  ladies  and  mistresses  of  the 
woods  were,  it  was  said,  no  longer  permitted  to  assemble  round  the 
fountain,  barred  by  their  sins.  However,  the  Church  was  always 
mistrustful  of  the  old  local  divinities  ;  and  to  ensure  their  complete 
expulsion  the  cure  annually  said  a  mass  at  the  fountain. 

Amidst  these  legends  and  popular  dreams,  Jeanne  was  bom.  But, 
along  with  these,  the  land  presented  a  poetry  of  a  far  different  char- 
acter, savage,  fierce,  and,  alas  1  but  too  real — the  poetry  of  war. 
War  !  all  passions  and  emotions  are  included  in  this  single  word.  It 
is  not  that  every  day  brings  with  it  assault  and  plunder,  but  it  brings 
the  fear  of  them — the  tocsin,  the  awaking  with  a  start,  and,  in  the 
distant  horizon,  the  lurid  light  of  conflagration,  ...  a  fearful 
but  poetic  state  of  things.  The  most  prosaic  of  men,  the  lowland 
Scots,  amidst  the  hazards  of  the  border,  have  become  poets  ;  in  this 
sinister  desert,  which  even  yet  looks  as  if  it  were  a  region  accursed, 
ballads,  wild  but  long-lived  flowers,  have  germed  and  nourished. 

Jeanne  had  her  share  in  tiiese  romantic  adventures.  She  would  see 
poor  fugitives  seek  refuge  in  her  village,  would  assist  in  sheltering 
them,  give  them  up  her  bed,  and  sleep  herself  in  the  loft.  Once,  too, 
her  parents  had  been  obliged  to  turn  fugitives  ;  and  than  when  the 
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flood  of  brisAndB  bad  swept  hy,  the  funilv  returned  Mid  fonnd  tha 
TitUf^e  sacked,  the  house  devastated,  the  chuich  bamt. 

Than  she  knew  wliaC  nu  was.  Thoroughly  did  she  uoderataad 
this  anti-Christikn  statn,  and  uifel^oed  was  her  horror  of  this  naga. 
of  the  devil,  in  which  eveiy  man  died  in  mortal  sin.  She  aaknd  her- 
self wbetber  Qod  would  ^waya  allow  this,  whether  he  would  not 
prescribe  a  term  to  such  mtgeries.  whether  he  would  not  send  a  lilier- 
ator  as  he  had  so  oft4.'Q  done  for  Israel — a,  (lideon,  a  Judith?  .  .  .  ' 
Sh<;  knew  that  woman  had  more  than  ones  saved  Qod's  own  people, 
and  that  from  the  bennning  it  had  been  foretold  that  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent.  Nu  doubt  she  had  seen  over  the  portat  of  Uie 
churches  BL  Margaret,  together  with  St.  Michael,  trampling  under 
foot  the  dragon,  ...  If ,  as  all  the  world  said,  the  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom was  a  woman's  work,  an  unnatural  mother'^,  its  redemption 
might  well  be  a  virgin's  :  and  this,  moreover,  had  been  foretold  in  a 

Erophecy  of  Merlin's  ;  a  prophecy  which,  embellished  and  modified 
y  the  habits  of  each  province,  liad  become  altogether  Lorraine  ia 
Jeanne  Dare's  country.  According  to  the  prophecy  current  hero,  it 
wa.-**  Pucelleof  the  marches  of  Lorraine  who  was  tosave  tlie  renlm  ; 
and  the  prophocy  had  probably  assumed  this  form  through  the  recent 
marrisge  of  Hene  of  Anjoo  with  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine, a  marriage  which,  in  truth,  turned  out  very  happily  for  the 
kingdom  of  France- 
One  summer's  day,  a  fast-day,  Jeanne  being  at  noontide  in  her 
father's  garden,  close  to  the  church,  saw  a  dazzling  light  on  that  side, 
and  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Jeanne,  bo  a  good  and  ohedient  child,  go  ^ 
often  to  church."    The  poor  girl  was  exceedingly  alarmed.  fl 

Another  time  she  again  heard  the  voice  and  saw  the  radiance  ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  effulirpnce,  noble  figures,  one  of  which  had  wings, 
and  seemed  a  wise  pruit/iomiiu:  "Jeanne,"  said  this  figure  to  her, 
"  go  to  the  succor  of  the  Kiug  of  France,  and  thou  shalt  restore  his 
kingdom  to  him."  She  replied,  oU  trembling,  "  Mee^re,  I  am  only 
a  poor  girl :  1  know  not  how  to  ride  or  lead  men-at-arms."  The  voice 
replied,  "  ()o  to  M.  de  Baudncourt,  captain  of  Vaumuleurs,  and  he 
will  conduct  thee  to  tlie  king.  SL  Catherine  and  St.  Marguerite  will 
be  thy  aids."  She  remained  atupified  and  in  tears,  ai  if  her  whole 
deMiay  had  been  revealed  to  her. 

The  pruiC/vimme  was  no  leas  than  SI  Michael,  the  severe  archangel 
of  judgments  and  of  battles.  He  reappeared  to  her,  inspired  her 
with  courage,  and  told  her  "  the  pity  for  the  kingdom  of  Fmnce." 
Then  appeared  sainted  women,  all  in  while,  with  countlens  iighU 
around,  rich  crowmi  on  their  heads,  and  tlieir  voices  soft  and  moving 
nnio  tsars  :  but  Jeanne  shed  them  much  more  cojiiously  when  saints 
and  aageliB  left  her.     "  I  longed,"  she  said,  "  for  the  angels  to  take 

If  In  the  mideit  of  happiness  like  this  she  wept,  her  tears  were  not 
canseleM.     Bright  and  glorious  as  these   visions  were,  a  chan^  had 
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from  that  moment  come  over  her  life.  She  who  had  hitherto  heard 
but  one  voice,  that  of  her  mother,  of  which  her  own  was  the  echo, 
now  heard  the  powerful  voice  of  an^ls — and  what  sought  the  heaven- 
ly voice  ?  That  she  should  quit  that  mother,  quit  her  dear  home. 
Bhe,  whom  but  a  word  put  out  of  countenance,  was  required  to  mix 
with  men,  to  address  soldiers.  She  was  obliged  to  quit  for  the  world 
and  for  war  her  little  garden  under  the  shadow  of  tne  church,  where 
she  heard  no  ruder  sounds  than  those  of  its  bells,  and  where  the  birds 
ate  out  of  her  hand :  for  such  was  the  attractive  sweetness  of  the 
joung  saint,  that  animals  and  the  fbwls  of  the  air  came  to  her,  as 
formerly  to  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  in  all  the  trust  of  God's  peace. 

Jeanne  has  told  us  nothing  of  this  first  struggle  that  she  had  to  un- 
dergo :  but  it  is  clear  that  it  did  take  place,  and  that  it  was  of  long 
duration,  since  five  years  elapsed  between  her  first  vision  and  her  finiu 
abandonment  of  her  home. 

The  two  authorities,  the  paternal  and  the  celestial,  enjoined  her  two 
opposite  commands.  The  one  ordered  her  to  remain  obscure,  modest, 
and  laboring  ;  the  other  to  set  out  and  save  the  kingdom.  The  an^l 
bade  I) er  arm  herself.  Her  father,  rough  and  honest  peasant  as  he 
was,  swore  that,  rather  than  his  daughter  should  go  away  with  men- 
at-arms,  he  would  drown  her  with  his  own  hands.  One  or  other,  dis- 
obey she  must.  Beyond  a  doubt  tliis  was  the  greatest  battle  she  was 
called  upon  to  fight;  those  against  the  English  were  play  in  comparison. 

In  her  family,  she  encountered  not  only  resistance  but  temptation  ; 
for  they  attempted  to  marry  her,  in  the  hope  of  winning  her  back  to 
more  rational  notions,  as  they  considered.  A  young  villager  pretend- 
ed that  in  her  childhood  she  had  promised  to  marry  him  ;  and  on  her 
denying  this,  he  cited  her  before  the  ecclesiastical  Judge  of  Toul. 
It  was  imagined  that,  rather  than  undertake  the  effort  of  speaking  in 
her  own  defence,  she  would  submit  to  marriage.  To  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  knew  her,  she  went  to  Toul,  appeared  in  court, 
and  8iK>kc — she  who  had  been  noted  for  her  modest  silence. 

In  order  to  escape  from  the  authority  of  her  family,  it  behooved 
her  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  that  family  some  one  who  would  believe 
in  her :  this  was  the  most  difliicult  part  of  all.  In  default  of  her 
father,  she  made  her  uncle  a  *>nvertite  to  the  truth  of  her  mission. 
He  took  her  homo  with  him,  as  if  to  attend  her  aunt,  who  was  lyiuK- 
in.  She  persuaded  him  to  appeal  on  her  l)ehalf  to  the  sire  de  Baud- 
rioourt,  captain  of  Vaucouleurs.  The  soldier  gave  a  cool  reception  to 
,the  peasant,  and  told  him  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  "  to  give 
her  a  good  whipping,"  and  take  her  back  to  her  father.  She  was  not 
discouraged  ;  bhe  would  go  to  him,  and  forced  her  uncle  to  accompany 
her.  This  was  the  decisive  moment ;  she  (jnitted  forever  her  village 
and  family,  and  embraced  her  friends,  above  all,  her  good  little  friend, 
Mengette,  whom  she  recommended  to  (lod's  keeping ;  as  to  her  cider 
friend  and  companion,  Haumette,  her  whom  she  loved  most  of  all, 
she  preferred  quitting  without  leave-taking. 
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At  length  she  reached  tbiB  citj  of  Vaacoulears,  attirr>d  in  her  coarse 
red  peasant's  dress,  and  took  up  her  lodging  with  her  uncle  at  the 
house  of  a  wheclwrlglit,  whoso  wife  conceived  a  friendship  for  her. 
She  got  herself  taken  to  Baudricoart,  and  said  to  him  in  a  fimi  tone, 
"  That  she  came  to  him  from  her  Lord,  to  the  end  that  ho  might  send 
the  dauphin  wqrd  to  keep  firm  and  to  fix  no  day  of  battle  with  the 
enemy,  for  his  Lord  would  send  him  suocor  in  Mid- Lent.  .  .  . 
The  realm  was  not  the  dauphin's,  but  lier  Lord's  ;  nevertheless  her 
Lord  willed  the  dauphin  to  be  king,  and  to  hold  the  realm  in  trust." 
She  added,  that  despite  the  dauphin's  enemies,  he  would  be  king,  and 
that  she  would  take  him  to  be  crowned. 

The  captain  was  much  astonished ;  he  suspected  that  the  devil 
must  have  a  hand  in  the  matter.  Thereupon,  he  consulted  the  cure, 
who  apparently  partook  his  doubts.  She  liad  not  spoken  of  her  vi- 
sions to  any  priest  or  churchman.  So  the  cure  accompanied  the  cap- 
tain to  the  wheelwright's  house,  showed  his  stole,  and  adjured  Jeanne 
to  depart  if  sent  by  the  evil  spirit. 

But  the  ])eoplc  had  no  doubts  ;  they  were  struck  with  admiration. 
From  all  sides  crowds  flocked  to  see  her.  A  c^entleman,  to  try  her, 
said  to  her,  ''  Well,  sweetheart ;  after  all,  the  king  will  be  driven  out 
of  the  kingdom  and  we  must  turn  English."  She  complained  to  him 
of  Baudricourt's  refusal  to  take  her  to  the  dauphin  ;  "  And  yet,"  she 
said,  "  before  Mid- Lent,  I  must  be  with  the  king,  even  were  I  to  wear 
out  my  legs  to  the  knees ;  for  no  one  in  the  world,  nor  kings,  nor 
dukes,  nor  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  can  recover  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  he  has  no  other  who  can  succor  him  save  myself,  al- 
beit I  would  prefer  staying  and  spinning  with  my  poor  mother,  but 
thift  is  no  work  of  my  own  ;  I  must  go  and  do  it,  for  it  is  my  Lord's 
wilL"— "  And  who  is  your  Lord?  "— "  God  I "  .  .  .  The  gentle- 
man was  touched,  lie  pledged  her  ''his  faith,  his  hand  placed  in 
hers,  that  with  God's  guiding  he  would  conduct  her  to  the  kinff." 
A  young  man  of  gentle  birth  felt  himself  touched  likewise ;  and  de* 
dared  that  he  would  follow  this  holy  maid. 

It  appears  that  Baudricourt  sent  to  ask  the  king's  pleasure  ;  and 
that  in  the  interim  h?  took  Jeanne  to  sej  the  duke  of  Ijorraine,  who 
was  ill,  and  desired  to  consult  her.  All  that  the  duke  got  from  her 
wan  advice  to  appease  God  by  reconciling  himself  with  his  wife. 
Kevertheless,  he  gave  her  encouragement 

On  returning  to  Vaucouleurs  she  found  tnere  a  messenger  from  the 
kine,  who  autliorized  her  to  repair  to  court.  The  reverse  of  the  battle 
of  iierrings  had  determined  his  counsellors  to  try  any  and  every 
means.  Jeanne  had  proclaimed  the  battle  and  its  result  on  the  very 
day  it  was  fought ;  and  the  p«?oplo  of  Vaucouleurs,  no  longer  doubting 
be'r  mission,  subscribed  to  equip  her  and  buy  her  a  horse.  Baudri- 
ooart  only  gave  her  a  sword. 

At  this  moment  an  obstacle  arose.  Her  parents,  informed  of  hef 
approadiiDg  departure,  nearly  lost  their  senses,  and  made  the  elwDi^« 
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est  efforts  to  retain  her,  commanding,  threatening.  8he  withstood 
this  last  trial ;  and  got  a  letter  written  to  them,  beseeching  them  to 
foigive  her. 

1  he  journey  she  was  about  to  undertake  was  a  rough  and  a  most 
dangerous  one.  The  whole  country  was  overrun  by  the  men-at-arms 
of  both  parties.  There  was  neither  road  nor  bridge,  and  the  rivers 
were  swollen  ;  it  was  the  month  of  February,  1429. 

To  travel  at  such  a  time  with  five  or  six  men-at-arms  was  enough  to 
alarm  a  young  girl.  An  English  woman  or  a  German  would  never 
have  risked  such  a  step  ;  the  indelicacy  of  the  proceeding  would  have 
horrified  her.  Jeanne  was  nothing  moved  by  it ;  she  was  too  pure  to 
entertain  any  fears  of  the  kind.  She  wore  a  man's  dress,  a  dress  sho 
wore  to  the  last ;  this  close  and  closely  fastened  dress  was  her  best 
safeguard.  Yet  was  she  young  and  beautiful.  But  there  was  around 
her,  even  to  those  who  were  most  with  her,  a  barrier  raised  by  reli- 
gion and  fear.  The  youngest  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  her  es- 
cort deposes  tliat  though  sleeping  near  her,  the  shadow  of  an  impure 
thought  never  crossed  his  mind. 

She  traversed  with  heroic  serenity  these  districts,  either  desert  or 
infested  with  soldiers.  Her  companions  regretted  having  set  out  with 
her,  some  of  them  thinking  that  she  might  be  perhaps  a  witch  ;  and 
they  felt  a  strong  desire  to  abandon  her.  For  herself,  sho  was  so 
tranquil  that  she  would  stop  at  every  town  to  hear  mass.  ''Fear 
nothing,"  she  said.  **  God  guides  me  my  way ;  'tis  for  this  I  was 
bom."  And  again,  "My  brothers  in  paradise  tell  mo  what  I  am  to 
do." 

Cliarles  VIL's  court  was  far  from  being  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
Pucelle.  Tliis  inspired  maid,  coming  from  Lorraine,  and  encouraged 
by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  the  queen's  and 
her  mother's  party,  the  party  of  Lorraine  and  of  Anjou,  with  the 
king.  An  ambuscade  was  laid  for  the  Pucelle  some  distance  from 
Chinon,  and  it  was  a  miracle  she  escaped. 

So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  her,  that  when  she  arrived,  the 
question  of  her  being  admitted  to  the  king's  presence  was  dolxited  for 
two  days  in  the  council.  Her  enemies  hoped  to  adjourn  the  matter 
indefinitely,  by  proposing  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  con- 
Jceming  her  in  her  native  place.  Fortunately,  she  had  friends  as  well ; 
"^the  two  queens,  we  may  be  assured,  and,  es]-)ecially,  the  duke  of 
Alen<;on,  who,  having  recently  left  English  keeping,  was  impatient  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  north  in  order  to  recover  his  duchy.  The  men 
of  Orleans,  to  whom  Dunois  had  been  promising  this  heavenly  aid 
ever  since  the  12th  of  February,  sent  to  the  king  and  claimed  the 
Pucelle. 

At  last  the  king  received  her,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  Etplendor 
of  his  court,  in  the  hope,  apparently,  of  disconcerting  her.  It  waa 
evening ;  the  light  of  nfty  torches  illumed  tho  hall,  and  a  brilliant 
array  of  nobles  and  aboYO  three  hundred  knighta  were  aaeembled 
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raaad  the  manarch.     Evorv  one  vos  curious  to  see 
M  U  might  be.  lliH  iuapiriHl  muid, 

Thn  i«orueres3  ww  rigbteun  jiuirs  uf  age ;  sHc  naa  a  boaatirul  and 
__:ust  lieBirable  girl,  of  good  heiglit,  and  witii  a  sweet  and  liran-touch- 
.Ingvotee. 

8be  entered  the  splendid  circle  with  all  humilitv,"  IJha  a.  poor  little 
shephL-rduss."  disiingniahcd  at  the  first  glance  the  king,  who  had 
ptuponelj  kept  hiioRolf  niuidst  the  crowd  of  coujliers,  and,  although 
at  first  he  itiiiniaLaed  that  he  woa  not  the  king,  she  fall  down  and 
enbrncod  liis  knees.  But  ns  he  bod  not  bcnu  crotvnod.  elie  ooly 
Mjrled  him  d&uphin  : — "  (J  en  tie  daupliin,"  she  addnvvwd  him,  "laf 
nsme  ia  Jdiume  la  Pucelle.  Tlia  iuag  of  Heaven  sends  yaa  irord 
by  nMthstjauBhall  be  consecrated  and  crowned  in  thecily  of  Rhelms, 
■nd  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  wlio  is  King  of  Franca," 
The  king  tb^D  took  her  uide.  and.  after  a  monioit's  cooiiideraUaii, 
bolb  rhanyed  countenance.  She  told  him,  as  she  subsequently  ac- 
knowledged to  her  confessors  ;  "  I  am  commissioned  bj  my  Lord  to 
telt  yoQ  that  you  aro  the  true  heir  to  the  French  throne,  ani  the 

A  circumstance  which  awoke  still  greater  astontahment  and  n  sort 
nf  fear  is,  that  the  first  predictina  which  fell  frum  ber  lips  was  ao- 
cumplUhed  the  instant  it  was  made.  A  soldier  who  was  stmijc  bjr 
fan-  tMnuity,  and  who  eipressi-d  his  de^m  aloud  with  the  cnuraen«H 
a(  the  eamp,  and  swearing  b;  Uis  Ood  :  "Alas  I"  she  exclaimed, 
"  thou  deoiest  him,  and  art  so  near  thj  death  I "  A  motuouC  after, 
er  and  was  d  rowncd. 

rted  lliH  objection,  that  if  nhs  knew  the  fntare  it 
be  through  the  deviL  Four  or  five  blshopa  were  got  together 
jmine  her :  but  tlirough  fear,  no  doubt,  of  cooipromising  them- 
■eJrea  with  either  of  the  nartiea  which  divided  thn  court,  ibey  referred 
tlw  examination  to  the  l/niversity  of  Poitiers,  in  which  great  city  was 
both  Ublverait.v,  parliament,  and  a  tinmber  of  able  men. 

The  Archbishop  of  Kheinis,  Clianc«llor  of  Franco,  ['resident  of  the 
Soyal  CaancU,  isaued  taia  mandate  to  the  doctors  and  to  the  profetwora 
-tho  one  priwta,  tlie  othera  taoaks — and  cliargoil  tbetn  to 
Puoelle. 
dnelora  introduced  and  placed  in  a  hall,  the  ynnug  maid  «natod 
*    '  the  end  of  the  bench,  and  replied  to  Iheir  ijue.ttleniugH. 
.  .    1  with  a  oimplieity  that  rose  to  grandeur  the  apparitioni  ot 
with  which  sho  had  been  visited,  and  their  words.     A  i\ngla 
raised   b/  a  Dominican,  but  it  was  a  acrloiu  onii — 


I  he  fell  ii: 


[  •lltl 


.etj  prol 


•  Acwrdinz  Uy  a  innifahiil  .  —  - -j  , 

vHlmiK  ■  drciiuialuied  ksowa  ii>  blaiHlT  alonai  nuutij.  tau  u 

■  omarr  bt  IimI  jicv>iI  la  Oud  tu  nalart  bit  kliuduiB  In  Iilm  U 
W  Anr,  liot  Uml  if  hcwara  not,  thai  Us  wuald  eranrhlmlhsniEn:) 

■  ■*- — ■  i-M  prlsmi.  bnt  to  be  able  to  Ukr  wfapi  la  Bpiln  or  ia  s 
IwOmm,  US.  Fnavaia.  <!■  '■  BIhl.  fiafiit.  tio.  im. 
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"Jehanne,  thou  sajest  that  God  wishes  to  deliver  the  people  of 
France ;  if  such  be  his  will,  he  has  no  need  of  men-at-anns."  She 
was  not  disconcerted  : — "  Ah  I  my  God,"  was  her  reply,  **  the  men-at- 
arms  will  fight,  and  God  will  give  the  victory." 

Another  was  more  difficult  to  be  satisfied — a  Limousin,  brother 
Seguin,  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Poitiers,  a  "  very 
sour  man,"  says  the  chronicle.  He  asked  her,  in  his  Limousin  French, 
what  tongue  that  pretended  celestial  voice  spoke  ?  Jehanne  answered, 
a  little  too  hastily,  **  A  better  than  yours." — '*  Dost  thou  believe  in 
God?"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  rage :  "  Now,  God  wills  us  not  to  have 
faith  in  thy  words,  except  thou  showest  a  sign."  She  replied,  *'I 
have  not  come  to  Poitiers  to  show  signs  or  work  miracles  ;  my  sign 
will  he  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Give  me  men-at-arms, 
few  or  many,  and  1  will  go." 

^  Meanwhile,  it  happened  at  Poitiers  as  at  Vaucouleurs,  her  sanctity 
seized  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  a  moment  all  were  for  her. 
Women,  ladies,  citizens'  wives,  all  flocked  to  see  her  at  the  house 
where  she  was  staying,  with  the  wife  of  an  advocate  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  all  returned  full  of  emotion.  Men  went  there  too ;  and 
counsellors,  advocates,  old  hardened  judges,  who  liad  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  taken  thither  incredulously,  when  they  had  heard  her, 
wept  even  as  the  women  did,  and  said,  '*  The  maid  is  of  God." 

The  examiners  themselves  went  to  see  her,  with  the  king's  equerry  ; 
and  on  their  recommencing  their  never-ending  examination,  quoting 
learnedly  to  her,  a  d  proving  to  her  from  the  writings  of  all  the  doc- 
tors that  she  ou^lit  not  to  l>c  believed,  **  Hearken,"  she  said  to  them, 
**  there  is  more  in  God's  book  than  in  yours.  ...  1  know  neither 
A  nor  B  ;  but  I  come  commissioned  by  God  to  raise  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans, and  to  have  the  dauphin  crowned  at  Rheims.  .  .  .  First, 
however,  I  must  write  to  the  English,  and  summon  them  to  depart ; 
God  will  have  it  so.     H.ive  j'ou  paper  and  ink  ?    Write  as  I  dictate. 

.  .  .  To  you  I  Suffort,  Classidas,  and  La  Poule,  1  summon  you, 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  to  depart  to  England."  .  .  . 
They  wrote  as  she  dictated  ;  she  had  won  over  hor  very  judges. 

They  pronounced  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  lawful  to  have  re- 
course to  the  young  maiden.  The  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  who  had 
been  consulted,  pronounce!  similarly ;  supporting  his  opinion  by 
showing  how  God  had  frequently  revealed  to  virgins,  for  instance, 
to  the  sibyls,  what  he  concealed  from  men  ;  how  the  demon  could  not 
make  a  covenant  with  a  virgin  ;  and  recommending  it  to  be  ascertain- 
ed whether  Jehanne  were  a  virgin.  Thus,  being  pushed  to  extremity, 
and  either  not  Iw^ing  able  or  being  unwilling  to  explain  the  delicate 
distinction  betwixt  good  and  evil  revelations,  knowledge  humbly  re- 
ferred a  ghostly  matter  to  a  corporeal  test,  and  made  tbis  grave  ques- 
tion  of  the  spirit  depend  on  woman's  mystery. 

As  the  doctors  oould  not  decide,  tha  ladles  did  ;  and  the  honor  of 
the  Pucelle  was  vindicated  by  a  jury,  with  the  good  Queen  of  Sicily, 
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lag's  motLer-in-lavr,  at  their  bead.     Thia  fsrce  over,  tuid  soma 

kDOiscans  who  had  \>eea  deputed  %a  inquire  inio  Jehanne's  character 

country  bringing  the  mosi  favorable  report,  there  wna  no 

_je  to  luse.     Orl^aoa  wti«  crying'  oat  for  succor,  and  DojiaiB  sent  en- 

ntyupoo  putivaiy.     Tho  Pucelle  was  euaippcd  and  a  hind  of  co- 

^ishment  ornuigc d  for  her.     For  Kquiro  she  had  a  bravo  knight,  of 

"Uiiro  ycjtni.  Jean  Daulon.  one  of  Dunois's  household,  and  one  of  lis 

a  condiietuil  aud  most  d^«cr«et  memliers.    She  had  also  a  nolilu  f»ge, 

}  keTaldB-at-aruiB,  a  vtailre  tT/iSlel,  and  two  valets  ;  her  bratber, 

1  Darp,   loo,   was  ono  of   her  attendants.     Jean   pBaqnorrl,  k 

n  eremil«  nf  the  order  of  Si.  Augusiin.  was  given  her  for  e«n- 

Qenerallj  speaking,  the  monks,  particularly  the  meadicouts, 

■e  Btaaach  supporters  ol  this  loarvel  of  inspiration. 

,nd  it  was  in  truth,  for  those  who  beheld  the  si)^ht,  a  marvel  to  see 

s  the  fiiBt  timo  Jelianne  Daro  in  htr  white  armor  and  on  her  Iteanti- 

1  black  horse,  at  her  Bide  a  email  nxe.  and  the  swoid  of  St.  Cather- 

^  which  sword  liad  been  discovered  on  her  intimation  behind  Iheallar 

~  t.  Cathoriae-dti-E^erbois.     In  her  hand  she  boro  a  whlt«sMndard 

.1  with  fteur-de-lis,  and  on  which  God  was  represent^]  with 

d  Ib  his  handE,  havlne  on  his  rig'ht  and  Icftlwo  an^ls.  eucli 

g  a,  flenr-de-lls.     "  I  will  not,"  she  said,  "  use  myeword  to  irlay 

.*  and  slie  added,  that  although  she  loved  hnr  sword,  she 

1  "  forty  limes  more"  her  atandara,      Iiet  ns  contrast  the  two 

H  at  the  moment  of  her  departure  for  Oriean.i. 

e  English  hod  1>een  much  reduced  by  their  long  winter  siegn. 

r  Salisbury's  death,  many  men-at-arms  whom  bo  had  engaged 

urhl  IhemsplveB  relieved  from  their  engo^ements  and  deTwrted, 

I  Bui^ndians.  too.  had  been  recalled  by  their  duke.     When  the 

t  Importaot  of  the  English  lia-itillea  wna  forced,  into  whleH  Um 

'' ' e  other  boalillee  had  thrown  themselves,  only  fivo 

re  found  in  it.     In  nil.  the  English  force  may  have 
MOUd  lo  two  or  tlireo  llinnsand  men  ;  and  of  this  small  number 
«  French,  and  no  doubt  not  to  be  much  depended  upon  by  tho 

Sbtlected  tn^lhrr,  they  would  have  constituted  a  respectable  fore» ; 

L  .1 ^^  distributed  amon^  a  dozen  bastilles  or  boulcvanis,  bo- 

h  then  WM,  for  tho  inoet  part,  no  communication  ;  a  dls- 

41  of  Iheir  forcfsa,  which  proves  that  Talbot  and  the  other  Kng- 

'     ■  'litherto  boen  rather  brave  and  lucky  than  intrlliepnt 

ros  evident  that  each  of  these  sm'all  Isolated  forl« 

d  bo  weak  a^oMl  the  large  city  wbii^h  ili«v  pretended  to  hold  in 

~ ;  that  its  numerous  population,  rendeied  warlike  by  a  Kteg^ 

.    .  .  .  rt  b«jpeo  the  beateKPfs. 

t  TQAdliw  the  formidable  list  of  the  Mptalns  who  threw  them- 

'  '~to  Orleans,  La  Hire.  S^ntnmlen,  QaQconrt.  Culan.  Ccmrue, 

c :  and  reui  fin  lie  ring  that  ibd(<pt>ndenl1y  of  the  Bretono  uo- 

Ual  do  Rel£,  and  the  Uoscons  nndrr  Marshal  de  St.  Seviro— • 
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the  captain  of  Cbateaadun,  Florent  d'llliers,  had  brought  all  the  no- 
bility of  the  neighborhood  with  him  to  this  short  expedition,  the 
deliverance  of  Orleans  seems  less  miraculous. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  for  this  great  force  to  act 
with  efficiency,  the  one  essential  and  indispensable  requisite,  unity  of 
Bctim,  was  wanting.  Had  skill  and  intelligence  sufficed  to  impart  it, 
the  want  would  have  been  supplied  by  Dunois  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thinff  more  required — authority,  and  more  than  royal  authority  too, 
for  the  king's  captains  were  little  in  the  habit  of  obeying  the  king  ; 
to  subject  these  savage,  untamable  spirits,  God's  authority  was  called 
for.  Now  the  God  of  this  age  was  the  Virgin  much  more  than 
Christ ;  and  it  behooved  that  the  Virgin  should  descend  upon  earth, 
be  a  popular  Virgin,  young,  beauteous,  gentle,  bold. 

War  had  changed  men  into  wild  beasts  ;  these  beasts  had  to  be  re- 
stored to  human  shape,  and  be  converted  into  docile  Christian  men — a 
great  and  a  hard  change.  Some  of  these  Armagnac  captains  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  ferocious  mortals  that  ever  existed  ;  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  name  of  but  one  of  them,  a  name  that  strikes  terror, 
Gilles  do  Rctz,  the  original  of  Blue  Beard. 

One  hold,  ho#ever,  was  lelt  upon  tlwir  souls  ;  they  had  cast  off  hu- 
manity and  nature,  without  having  been  able  wholly  to  disengage 
themselves  from  ndigion.  These  brigimds,  it  i\true,  hit  upon  strange 
means  of  reconciling  religion  and  roblx;ry.  One  of  them,  the  Gascon 
La  Hire,  gave  vent  to  the  original  remark,  **  Were  God  to  turn  man- 
at-arms,  ho  would  he  a  plunderer  ;  "  and  when  he  went  on  a  foray  he 
offered  up  his  little  Gascon  prayer  without  entering  too  minutely  into 
his  wants,  conctdving  that  God  would  take  a  hint — "  Sire  God,  1  pra^ 
theo  to  do  for  La  Hire  what  Ija  Uiro  would  do  for  thee,  wert  thou  a 
captain  and  wert  La  Hire  God."  * 

it  was  at  once  a  risible  and  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  sudden  conver- 
sion of  the  old  Armagnac  brigands.  They  did  not  reform  by  halves. 
La  Hire  durst  no  longer  swear  ;  and  the  Pucelle  took  compassion  on 
the  violence  he  did  himself,  and  allowed  him  to  swear  "by  his 
baton."  The  devils  found  themselves  all  of  a  sudden  turned  into 
little  saints. 

The  Pucelle  had  begun  by  requiring  them  to  ^vo  up  their  mis- 
tresses, and  attend  to  confession.  Next,  on  their  march  along  the 
Loire,  she  had  an  altar  raised  in  the  open  air,  at  which  she  partook  of 
the  communion,  and  they  as  well.  The  beauty  of  the  season,  the 
charm  of  a  spring  in  Touraino  must  have  added  singularly  to  the  re- 
ligious supremacy  of  the  young  maid.  They  themselves  had  grown 
young  again,  had  utterly  forgotten  what  they  were  and  felt,  as  in  the 
spring-time  of  life,  full  of  good- will  and  of  hope,  all  young  like  her, 
all  children.     .      .     .     With  her  they  commenced,  and  unreservedly, 

*  " Sire  Dlea,  je  to  prie de  faireponr  La  Hire  ce  qne  La  Hire  ferait  pear  toi,  »i  ta 
^taisowitaiiieetaiUHlrB^taitlxoa.'*  ]l6malrascoii08niaDtUPacdle,CoUaeUM 
F^tot,  viU.  1S7. 
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WTiPTo  WBB  !>)i?  luadin;^  tlieni?    Uttle  did  it  m»tl«r  to 
1  iflif'tci.     TheT  wimlii  linvi.'  folliwrvl  her  noi.  tn  Orleons  onl  v,  Imt  just  as    I 
\  mulllv  lo  Ji'fiiaalcm.     And  llie  En^tinL  were  wplwimo  M  gn  tliilliet 
a  a  IkIMt  Elie  addresaed  to  them  she  ^racinuslj  iirojinsed  tliat 
.     7  Kll.  Freiioh  and  Eoi^lbh,  slioald  unit?,  and  proceed  conjointlf  to 
K'deUver  the  HoIt  Bepalchre. 

The  Bit*  nigdt  of  mcamplu^  she  laj  down  all  armed,  havlnfr  no 

• '*«  wltli  Iior ;  and,  not  bebig  yet  ftccusMimod  to  the  hardships  of 

a  mode  of  life,  felt  Indisposed  the  next  day.     As  (o  d&nger,  sbe   j 
w  not  what  it  meant.     She  wanted  to  cross  the  river  and  sdrauce   f 
am  or  Eng'Iish  rade,  right  among  their  bast illoa,  asserting' 
iiy  wonld  not  bad|?;e ;  Tint  the  ciiptain«  would  not  Il9t«a 
jo  bor.  ftnd  they  (ollnwed  the  other  bunk,  crossing  two  leagues  below 
I' Orleans.     Ihinnis  came  to  meet  Iter  :  "  I  brln^  juu."  ahe  sud,  "tho 
mirtal  ever  rewivnd,  that  of  the  King-  of  Ilnaven.      It  Ij 
tliine,  but  from  Ood  himself,  who,  at  the  praver'of  St. 
I  «i>anla  and  Ht,  Charleiiuurne,  has  taken  pity  on  the  town  of  Orl&uil 
•nd  will  not  allow  the  enemy  to  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  tba 
duke'a  body  and  this  city." 

She  ont4-Kd  Ihf  city  at  »ight  o'clock  of  the  ereiiinir  of  April  S9th, 

■nd  vu  grvat  and  so  ea^r  was  the  trrowd,  MrivEng  to  touch  liec  huru 

St,  that  her  progreu  through  the  streets  was  nicccdingly  slow  ; 

^  dU7p>inla(  her"  as  if  they  were  behnldtng:  God."*    Bhcn^e  litxag, 

I  MMMking  kfaidl.r  to  ilie  neuple,  and,  after  offering  up  pra)-ers  In  tM 

l«lMirch.  repaired  in  theumnvof  the  Dukeof  OrlSnns'stmasuter  ;  an 

^  -bonombla  man,  urlioae  wife  and  daughter  gladly  welcomed  her ;  abfl 

dout  with  Clmrlaitn.  one  of  the  daughters. 

8ha  had  rntercd  thn  city  with  the  supplies  :  hut  the  main  body  of 

I   the  wlli'ving  fi.rcL'  fell  down  as  far  as  Bloia.  nhiTC  It  crossed  th» 

river.     Nnvt-rthelent.  nlie  was  eager  for  an  immediate  attack  on  tlie 

'   Kngllsh  imsllllfis,  and  wuald  summon  the  northern  bostillos  to  sttr- 

I   ifndcr.  n  summotia  wliieh  ahe  repeated,  and  tlien  proeoedeil  to  anm- 

viiliecn  boHtlllra.      Here  Ulosdale  overwhelmed  her  witb 

I   »l»ii*>.  Milling   Imr  mwherd  and  pnstiiul^  (tuehire  tt  rOmadf).     In 

I  reality  llicy  lii'lieveil  her  to  be  asonwresw,  and  felt  great  terror  of  her. 

I   Tliey  daiain'-il  her  lieTnld-nt-annM  anil  were  minded  to  bum  him,  la 

I   Ihr  iiopn  iJiat  It  would  break  the  rhnrm  ;  but  first  thf^  Donsldnrcd  It 

•dviaabtn  l>i  n>n><ii1t  the  doi^lors  of  the  University  of  I>aris.     Beeides, 

]   tHimiiH  thn«i«Ti.-d  to  retaliate  on  riiclr  herald. 'whom  li»had  lo  his 

■■  power.     As  I"  tlin  i'ui'elle,  xhe  had  nu  feara  for  her  herald,  but  Mnt 

1  __.^L.._   -^j.|n^^  .-Oo.  tell  Talbol  If  he  will  appear  In  arms,  ao  will 

11  ho  rail  take  me,  let  him  burn  me." 


Ill  phr-U 


id  woaM  ODlr  t'lic 


rne  •ln|HM  ol 
kod  [baCtira 


drinklw, 
I*  PuoaUft  td.  BaEbM 
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Thfi  nimj  delaTing,  Danois  ventured  to  sally  forth  in  search  of  Ht 
and  the  Pucelle,  left  behind,  found  herself  absolute  mistress  of  the 
city,  where  all  authority  but  hers  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  She  cara- 
collcd  round  the  walls,  and  the  people  followed  her  fearlessly.  The 
next  day  she  rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the  English  bastilles,  and  young 
women  and  clilldren  went  too,  to  look  at  these  famous  bastilles,  where 
all  remained  still  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  movement.  She  led  )>ack 
Hie  crowd  with  her  to  attend  vespers  at  the  church  of  Saint-Croix  ; 
and  as  she  wept  at  prayers,  they  all  wept  likewise.  The  citizens 
were  beside  themselves  ;  they  were  raised  above  all  fears,  were  drunk 
with  religion  and  with  war — ^seized  by  one  of  those  formidable  ac- 
cesses of  fanaticism  in  which  men  can  do  all  and  believe  all,  and 
in  which  they  are  scarcely  less  terrible  to  friends  than  to  enemies. 

Charles  VII. 's  chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  had  detained 
the  small  army  at  Blois.  The  old  politician  was  far  from  imagining 
such  resistless  enthusiasm,  or,  perhaps,  he  dreaded  it.  So  he  re- 
paired to  Orleans  with  great  unwillingness.  The  Pucelle,  followedi 
oy  the  citizens  and  priests  singing  hymns,  went  to  meet  him,  and  the 
whole  procession  passed  and  repassed  the  English  bastilles.  The 
army  entered  protected  by  priests  and  a  girl. 

This  girl,  who,  with  all  her  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  had  great 
penetration,  was  quickly  aware  of  the  cold  malevolence  of  the  new- 
comers and  perceived  that  they  wanted  to  do  without  her  at  the  risk 
of  ruining  all.  Dunois  having  owned  to  her  that  he  feared  the  ene- 
my's being  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  under  Sir  John 
Falstoff,  "  Bastard,  bastard,"  she  said  to  him,  "  in  God's  name  I  com- 
mand thee  as  soon  as  you  know  of  his  coming  to  apprize  mo  of  it,  for 
if  he  passes  without  my  knowledge,  I  promise  you  that  I  will  take  off 
your  head." 

She  was  right  in  supposing  that  they  wished  to  do  without  her.  As 
she  was  snatchine^  a  moment's  rest  with  her  young  bedfellow,  Char* 
lotte,  she  suddenly  starts  up  and  exclaims,  *'  Great  God,  the  blood  of 
our  countrymen  is  running  on  the  ground.  .  .  .  'Tis  ill  done ! 
Why  did  they  not  awake  me  ?  Quick,  my  arms,  my  horse  1 "  She 
was  armed  in  a  moment,  and  finding  her  young  page  playing  below, 
"Cruel  boy,"  she  said  to  liini,  "not  to  tell  mo  that  the  blood  of 
France  was  spilling."  She  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  coming  upon  the 
wounded  who  were  being  bh)ught  in,  **  Never,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  have  I  seen  a  Frenchman's  bloocl  without  my  liair  rising  up  1 " 

On  her  arrival  the  Hying  rallied.  Dunois,  who  had  not  been  ap- 
prized any  more  than  she,  came  up  at  the  same  time.  The  bastille 
?one  of  the  northern  bastilles)  was  once  more  attacked.  Talbot  en- 
deavored to  cover  it,  but  fresh  troops  sallying  out  of  Orleans,  the  Pu- 
celle put  herself  at  their  head,  Talbot  drew  off  his  men,  and  the  fort 
was  carried. 

Many  of  the  English  who  had  put  on  the  priestly  habit  by  way  of 
protection  were  brought  in  by  tho  Pacelle,  and  placed  in  her  owa 
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hoov  (oeosan  lUeir  aufntv  ;  abe  knew  the  ferocity  of  hor  fallowftrs. 
b  vtM  brr  Brat  viulorv.  tlie  Bret  limp  she  U&d  ever  se«a  a  field  uf  tat- 
BMge.  Slie  WBpt  on  jieoing  so  ranry  hamiui  beingB  who  had  ppriahed 
Dnconfeased.  She  desired  the  beoefit  of  confpssiun  for  hereelf  and  re- 
taiaeiB,  and  is  the  next  duy  wne  Asuonaion  Day.  ilrdarcd  her  inten- 
tion of  oonununicating  and  of  passing  the  day  in  prayer. 

They  took  advantage  uf  tliie  to  hold  a  coancll  without  her.  at  whicb 
^Jtwu  determined  to  cross  the  Ijoire  and  attack  Bt.  JMui-le-Blauc,  the 
^yactiUe  which  moat  olwtruoted  the  introduction  of  BUpplics.  uttklng 
^H  the  same  time  a  faltie  attack  on  the  side  of  Ln  Beouce.  Tho  PU' 
^KUe's  envlers  told  her  of  the  falae  attack  only  ;  but  Dunoift  apprlied 
^^K  of  the  truth. 

^B  The  ficgliab  then  did  what  they  ought  to  hare  done  before  :  tkuy 
^MBounlnitod  their  xtren^i.  Buiuini;  down  the  bietille.  which  was 
^Bb  ohjoct  of  the  intended  attack,  tliey  fell  back  on  the  two  other  bu- 
^IpiBa  on  the  south — the  Aueostinn'  and  the  Tonnif  lies  ;  but  the  An- 
^EatiiiB'  was  tit  niicu  ttlucKed  and  carrieit.  This  ioceeas  sgtdn  wna 
^B^nljr  dun  to  the  Pucelle ;  for  the  French  lieinv  aeixed  with  a  panic 
^^^or,  and  retn-ating  precipitately  towards  the  boating  bridge  whidi 
^Md  beon  thrown  over  the  river,  tho  Pucello  and  La  Hire  disengtKod 
^Knii»elvea  from  the  crowd,  aud,  erossiiig  la  boats,  look  the  EnKllBh 

^KTben)  mmnian]  the  Tonmelles.  betor.-  which  baatllle  the  conoaer- 
^Bl  ])aa>ed  the  night :  but  they  mnstmined  the  Pucelle,  who  had  not 
^nokMi  her  iaat  the  whole  day  (it  was  Friday),  to  recroas  the  Loire. 
^■M&while  tlw  uinneil  «M«nibIed  :  and  in  the  evening  it  was  an- 
^Hnnoed  to  tlie  Puiwlie  tliat  they  had  uiianimouBly  determined,  as  the 
^■^  wu  now  well  victaallnd.  to  wait  (or  reinfureemrnte  beforetttadt- 
^Hg  the  Tournellcs.  It  is  difficult  to  suppuee  aach  to  have  been  the 
^Hjlous  intaotiiin  of  tlin  ehlefs  ;  the  Eneliah  momentarily  ei[>urting 
^KsMrival  of  Sir  John  FbIrIoH  wiUi  fresh  troops,  nil  delay  wu£  dan- 
^^■rotu.  Pmliabiy  the  object  was  to  deceira  the  Puerile,  and  to  de- 
^Hlvwhorof  tite  honor  o(  the  succcm  to  which  she  hud  largely  pre- 
^^■lad  the  wfty.  But  alie  was  not  to  bo  caught  in  the  snare, 
|C~*'Tau  have  lieen  at  four  council,"  Mie  said,  "I  Lave  been  at  mine  ;" 
Hpnn.  taming  to  her  chaplain.  "  Come  to-morrow  ai  break  of  day  and 

Jilt  me  itot ;  I  Bhall  have  maeh  to  do — blood  will  go  out  of  mjr  liody  ; 
■hall  be  woundiil  below  my  bowiin. " 
^^  In  the  maming  her  host  endeavored  to  detnin  her.  "  Stay.  Jeanne." 
Bfelaaid,  "  let  na  partake  tji^tlier  of  this  frh  which  is  just  [reah 
HHuriit"  "  Keep  it."  she  anewered  gailf.  "  keep  it  lillnlefit,  whenl 
^■wl  enme  tinck  over  the  bridge,  after  having  taken  tho  rouniuIlM, 
^■■dl  will  briut;yiiuaffafd<vi  to  cat  of  It  with  lU^"* 

^BgitaMMM  ColHtD  depmHi  that  tendon  [Goddmni 
^^^^^^■(n  Iran  IbdreommnnrxFliiniadoiinr'Oal  dimaii.'H 
^^^^^^nrtlnni]  chKnrlMlide  In  I!ie  relcn  ot  Henry  VI."— Kulc, 
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Then  hIip  hurried  forward  with  ft  namber  nf  mrn'at<«rma  and  ot 

tidzens  to  the  parte  di  Bourffogn^  ;  which  ihe  found  Icept  clrKted  1iy 
the  Blre  de  Gaucourt,  grpud  master  of  the  king'i  household.  "  You 
afe  a  wicked  man,"  Raid  Jeanne  to  him  ;  "  but  whether  Ton  will  or 
not,  the  men-at-arms  shall  pass."  UauconTt  fi?lt  that  with  this  ex- 
cited multitude  Ids  life  hung  by  a  thread  ;  and  bi-sides  his  own  fol- 
lowers would  not  olipy  hini.  The  crowd  opened  a  gale  and  forced 
another  which  was  cloee  to  it. 

The  sun  was  rinlng  upon  the  Loire  at  the  \erj  moment  this  mnlti- 
tude  were  throwing  thcmBelves  into  boats.  However,  when  they 
reached  the  Tonmeiles,  tlioy  found  their  want  of  artillery,  and  sent 
for  it  into  the  town.  At  last  they  attacked  the  redoubt  which  covered 
the  bastillo.  The  Enf^lish  made  a  brave  defence.  Perceiving  that 
the  assailants  began  to  slacken  in  their  efforts,  the  Pucelle  threw  her- 
self Into  the  fosse,  seized  aladiler,  and  was  rearing  it  against  the  wait, 
when  she  was  struck  by  an  arrow  beiwiit  her  neck  and  shoulder. 
The  English  rushed  out  to  make  her  prisoner,  but  she  was  iKirne  off. 
Removed  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  laid  on  the  grass  and  disarmed, 
when  .she  saw  how  deep  the  woand  wan — the  arrow's  point  came  out 
behind — she  was  terrllied  and  burst  Into  tears.  Suddi-nly  she  rises  ; 
her  holy  ours  liad  appeared  to  her  ;  she  repels  the  men-at-arms  who 
■were  for  eharining  tho  wound  by  words,  protesting  that  sbo  would 
not  be  cured  inntrary  to  the  Divine  will.  She  only  allowed  a  dre:^- 
ing  of  oil  to  bo  apjdlcd  to  the  wound,  and  then  confessed  herself. 

Alenwhite  nn  progress  n-as  maile  and  it  was  near  nightfall.  Dunols 
himself  ordered  tho  retreat  to  lie  sounded.  "  Rest  awhile,"  she  said, 
"eat  and  drink  ;"  and  she  betook  herself  to  prayers  in  a  vineyard. 
A  BasiiuB  soldier  had  taken  from  Iho  handsof  the  'Puc^lle's  squire  her 
banner,  that  banner  so  dreaded  by  the  enemy  .  "  As  soon  as  the  stan- 
dard shall  touch  the  wall,"Khii  eiclainieal,  "yon  can  enter." — "  It 
touches  it." — "  Tlien  enter,  all  is  yours."  And  in  fort  the  ajisail- 
ants.  transported  beyond  themseh'es,  mounted  "as  if  at  a  bound." 
The  English  were  at  this  moment  attacked  on  l>oth  aides  at  onre. 

For  tun  citizens  of  Orleans,  who  had  eagerly  watched  the  stni|^1e 
from  tho  other  side  of  the  Iioire.  could  no  longer  contain  themselves. 
but  opened  their  gates  and  rushed  upon  the  bridge.  One  of  the 
arches  being  broken,  they  threw  over  ita  sorry  plank  ;  and  n  knight  of 
St.  John,  «)nipletc)ly  arnied.  was  the  first  to  venture  across.  At  last 
the  bridge  was  repaired  after  a  fashion,  and  the  crowd  flowed  over. 
Tho  English,  senng  tbi^sca  of  people  rushing  on.  tbonglit  that  tlie 
whole  world  was  got  together.  Their  Imaginations  grew  oicited  ; 
some  saw  St.  Aignan,  the  patron  of  the  city  :  others  the  Archangel 
Michael,  lighting  on  the  Fri'Urh  side.  As  (llaadalc  was  alxiut  to  r:)- 
trcat  from  the  redoulit  iniii  the  bastiUe,  across  a  small  bridgi;  which 
connected  the  two,  the  bridge  was  shivered  by  a  cannon-lmll,  and  lu 
WIS  precipitated  Into  the  water  below  and  drowned  before  tho  eyes  of 
the  Fucelle,  whom  he  had  so  coareely  abused.     "  Ah  1 "  ahe  eselaimed. 
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»  1  pity  tliy  soul."    Tliere  were  five  liondredmori  In  tlis  bwliUo ; 
'e  ul  ])Ul  tu  the  Bword. 

A  Knglishuiaa  mnainej  to  the  sontU  of  the  Lnlre.  On  the 
\  day,  Sunday.  lliOHe  wlia  wcro  on  the  north  side  abnniloiied 
Kir  tMstiUes,  their  ariillery,  th^r  prlsanera,  their  side  Tnlbot  Euid 
aflollt  difected  the  retreat,  wliieh  whb  mado  in  good  order  ao'l  wlili 
kbold  front.  The  Fue«llo  forbade  parauit,  as  they  retired  of  their 
lam  ftocon).  But  before  thi-y  bod  lo;<t  sight  of  the  city,  ahe  orderw! 
fi  alur  to  be  raised  on  the  pUin.  luid  tanas  niDf^,  and  llie  Orlfanois 
IKuniud   thaokB   to  Had   in    tlia   presence  of  the  entrmy  (^anday, 

Jroduced  by  the  deliveranoe  of  Orlfans  won  Imyond  ml- 
rccugtiiaed  it  t«  1m  the  worK  of  n  Bttpematurai  power ; 
rhich,  though  some  osrrilieit  totlie  devil's  agrmcy,  ninst  referml  to 
'lit,  and  it  b«^:iin  to  be  the  t^eDcral  tmpreaaioii  that  C'barlaa  VIL  bad 
Hit  on  his  aide. 


■d'aoiTDdtun^.  Tbegood  Christian  dv  Ptsan  also  wrotctooongratu- 
l«Wraex  ;  and  many  treatises  were  publiahad,  more  tavnrable  than 
Mileto  tke  I'atvlie.  and  OTea  by  HabjedB  of  the  Dttlto  of  Burgondy, 
M)  ally  of  tlu)  English. 

ccmoH.v-noN  of  ruARi.Es  vn, 

.  CbaHes  VII, 's  polio'  ""»  to  sci«c  tho  opportunity,  march  boldly 
1  Orleana  to  ilheima,  and  lay  liimd  no  iho  crown — seemingly  a 
h  but  Iq  Mallty  a  safe  step — liefoi«  tlin  BngllBh  had   recovered 
m  their  jianic,     Sinco  llicy  had  committed  the  capital  blunder  ot 
K  having  ^et  crowni'd  their  yoiiug  H«nry  VI.,  it  bwiuorwl  to  b«  be- 
leliand  with  tliem.     Ue  who  was  (iral  anointvd  kini;  would  remain 
would  nlso  Up  a  gmit  thing  for  Charles  VII.  to  make  bb 
iK>y&l  pnigrfss  tliroiiKli  English  Fmnre,  to  taku  possession,  to  ahow 
ftial  in  every  {utrt  of  Fnuini  the  IcIdk  was  at  home. 
^  Muoh  wai  tlin  (itnoseL  of  ihu  Pucelle  alone,  nud  this  heroic  folly  waa 
juumnialv  wiiadoui.     Tbe  jiolitic  and  shrewd  among  the  royal  conn- 
^OM,  th«9D  wboae  jndgmput  was  held  in  laoat  catw.-m,  smiled  at  the 
M,  and  rooammonded  proceeding  slowly  and  snrelv  :  ie  otlixr  wuni^, 
'   irtl>.-  I'mrlii-h  lime  U)  recover  their  apiriia.    'iTiuy  all,  loo,  had 
'   ^         iii'u  in  Ibe  advice  they  gave.     Tbe  Duke  u(  Alen- 
rir'.hiug  into  Normandy — with  aviowio  thu  re- 
Others,  and  they  were  listiMicd  to,  oouuHdled 
irr'  and  rrduciDg  the  smaller  townn.     Tliis  waa 
>-•  I  ol  all  ;  but  it  waa  to  Ibeintervst  at  the  hnnaw 
.\iijuu,  and  of  tho  Puilevin,  La  TtiSmoaille,  Cbulea 

o  Jargoau  :  It  wasattactud-.WNVcax- 
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ried  by  assaalt.  Beangency  was  next  taken,  before  Talbot  could  re- 
ceive the  reinforcements  sent  him  by  the  regent,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Falstoff.  The  constable,  Kichemont,  who  had  long  re- 
mained secluded  in  his  own  domains,  came  with  his  Bretons,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  either  the  king  or  the  Puoelle,  to  the  aid  of  the  vic- 
torious army. 

A  battle  was  imminent  and  Richemont  was  come  to  carry  off  its 
honors.  Talbot  and  Falstoff  had  effected  a  junction  ;  but,  strange  to 
.tell,  though  the  circumstance  paints  to  the  life  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  fortuitous  nature  of  the  war,  no  one  knew  where  to  find 
the  English  army  lost  in  the  desert  of  La  Beauce,  the  which  district 
was  then  overrun  with  thickets  and  brambles.  A  stag  led  to  the  dis- 
covery :  chased  by  the  French  vanguard,  the  scared  animal  rushed 
into  the  English  ranks. 

The  English  happened  to  be  on  their  march,  and  had  not  as  usual 
entrenched  themselves  behind  their  stakes.  Talbot  alone  wished  to 
give  battle,  maddened  as  he  was  at  having  shown  his  back  to  the 
French  at  Orleans.  Sir  John  Falstoff,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
gained  the  battle  of  herrings,  did  not  require  to  fi;;jht  to  recover  his 
reputation,  but  with  much  ])rudence  advised,  as  the  troops  were  dis- 
couraged, remaining  on  the  defensive.  The  French  men-at-arms  did 
not  wait  for  the  English  leaders  to  make  up  their  minds,  but.  coming 
up  at  a  gallop,  encountered  but  slight  resistance.  Talbot  would  fight, 
seeking,  p'rliaps,  to  fall  ;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  mado 
prisoner.  The  pursuit  was  murderou.-!  ;  and  the  bodies  of  two  thou 
sand  of  the  English  strewed  the  plain.  At  the  sight  of  such  numbers 
of  dead  La  Pucelle  shed  tears  ;  but  she  wept  much  more  bitterly  when 
she  saw  the  brutidityof  the  soldiery,  and  how  they  treated  prison- 
ers who  had  no  ransom  to  give  Perceiv  ng  one  of  them  felled 
dying  to  the  ground,  she  was  no  longer  mistress  of  herself,  but  threw 
herself  from  her  horse,  raised  the  poor  man's  head,  sent  for  a  priest, 
comforted  hira,  and  smoothed  his  way  to  death. 

After  this  battle  of  Patay  (June  28  or  29),  the  hour  was  come,  or 
never,  to  hazard  the  expedition  to  Uheims.  The  politic  still  advised 
remaining  on  the  Loire  ;  and  the  securing  possession  of  Cosno  and  La 
Charitc.  This  time  they  spoke  in  vain  ;  timid  voices  could  no  longer 
gain  a  hearing.  Every  day  there  flocked  to  the  camp  men  from  all 
the  provinces,  attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  Pucelle's  miracles,  be- 
lieving in  her  only,  and,  like  her,  longing  to  lead  the  king  to  Rheims. 
There  was  an  irresistible  impulse  abroad  to  push  forward  and  drive 
out  the  English — the  spirit  both  of  pilgrimage  and  of  crusade.  The 
indolent  young  monarch  him.self  was  at  last  hurried  away  by  this 
popular  tide,  which  swelled  and  rolled  in  northwards.  King,  cour- 
tiers, politicians,  enthusiasts,  fools,  and  wise  were  off  together,  either 
voluntarily  or  compulsorily.  At  starting  they  were  twelve  thousand  ; 
but  the  mass  gathered  bulk  as  it  rolled  along,  fr&sh  comers  following 
fresh  comers.    They  who  had  no  armor  Joined  the  holy  expedition 
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I   'with  no  other  Retrace  than  a  leatliern  JHi'k.  us  arclicra ' 
(lUjEBmea),  oHUou^li,  may  b<:.  nf  giMitle  blmiJ, 

Tbe  array  m&rchcd  (ram  Oiim  on  the  28tli  at  Jane,  and  pofsd  b»>  I 
tore  Auxrrrn  without  attempting  to  cater;  tiiia  city  being    in  Ilifll 
lianda  of  the  Diiko  of  Burgundy,  whom  it  was  ulvifiublci  in  olieorvofl 
Inmu  with,     Troye8  wbb  gurrisoned  partlT  by  Burgundiaus,  pnrtlfa 
bj  English  ;  nod  thoy  ventaml  on  a  sully  at  the  tirst  appniofli  uf  tlia  T 
royiil  army.     There  «eem<>d  liltio  liope  o(  fon-ing  so  tirgp  and  woU^ 
^urlsotied  nciljr,  and  especially  without  artillery.     And  how  dolBy,jP 
in  ordnr  tn  invust  it  rv^larlyt    On  the  other  hand,  how  advance  ar 
leave  bo  Btrooir  »  place  in  their  rearT     Already.  Too,  the  army  w 
■illTvTinK  from  wont  of  proTiaions.     Would  it  not  be  hotter  to  rotur.  . 
The  poniio  were  (uU  ot  triumph  at  the  verili(;«Uau  of  tbctlr  [orebod-  I 
Inn.  r 

rhe»p  was  but  one  old  AnQngTiBc  connselTor,  ilw  prmident  Mofon,  .1 
who  hold  the  contrary  opiniou,  and  who  onderetood  tliM  in  an  oDlwr<  1 
I    [itiM  of  the  kind  the  wiee  ]>art  was  the  enthuaiustic  one.  that  In  ft  I 
I    popular  crusade  reosoning  w-as  beside  tho  mark.     "  Wlien  tho  Iclar.l 
unMRook  this  expedition."  he  an^unl,  "  it  was  not  because  lie  had  I 
n  orvrwlielnjlng  tarre.  or  because  be  had  full  oolTei^,  or  because  Ifr-I 
nut  his  opinion  tliat  tli<>  a(t4>nipt  was  prafticahle.  but  lieoause  JoannB   | 
I    told  him  to  march  forward  and  be  crowned  at  Rheima,  and  tliat  ks 
would  eoonunlnr  but  litlli;  oppneilion,  such  lieing  Uod'sgood  plettsure. 
Hf  ro  the  Pucelle,  coming  and  knocking  at  ihu  door  of  the  room  In 
which  the  council  was  hrld.  as(inrt<d  them  lliat  they  shoold  ent«r 
Troyes    in  tbn^j   days.     "We  wnuld  willingly  wait  six,"  said  the  j 
chnnoetlor.   '■  were  we  certain  that  you  spoke   sooth." — 
I   •ball  enter  to-morrow." 

She  snatchra  up  her  standard  ;  all  the  troops  follow  her  to  tlie  foas^  I 

and  Ihey  throw  into  it  fagoti.  .doors,  tables,  nfiers,  whatever  tltv^.l 

i    «au  lay  their  hands  u|iou.     8n  quicJdy  was  tlie  whole  dooii,  tliat  tlw  « 

'    eitiuns  thought  there  would  soon  be  no  fosses,     The  English  b^aal 

I    U  ioM  tlieir  head  as  at  Orleans,  and  fancied  they  saw  a  clona  of  | 

white  butterlllra  koverUie  around  the  magic  standard.  Tlie  ci 
I  (or  their  part  weru  filled  with  alarm,  remembering  that  it  n 
I  (hidrc|V'^t>  treaty  had  been  cnocluded  which  dlBinhurited  Churital  I 
'  VIL  Tiisy  fcAred  being  made  an  eianiple  of,  took  refuge  in  tlio  twB  ■ 
ckttfchts,  and  cried  out  to  surn-nder.  Tlie  garrison  asked  no  better,-  ■ 
I  opaiMd  a  conference,  and  capitulated  on  oondition  of  being  alloHodtal 
[   marcli  out  with  «hat  they  had 

Wluil  thtg  /lid  was  principally  prisoners.  Frenchmen. 
■Hon  oa  Iwlialf  of  iliow  unhappy  men  had  been  made  by  Charles's  I 
eonnaillors,  who  had  drawn  u])  the  terms  of  surrender.     Tlin  I'uoella  ^ 
'    atoiM  ibouCbt  of  ihent :  and  when  the  Euglish  were  abont  U 
I    forth  whh  their raanaclBd  priMinem,  sliestationed  herseir  at  the  gate*, 
I    PSfdolmlng.  "Omy(*odl  thry  shall  not  lieartbem  away  1"    She  d«- 
'    '  '    d  tticm  and  tho  king  paid  their  tmnEom. 
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Master  of  Trojes  on  the  9th  of  July,  on  the  15th  he  made  his  enirf 
Into  Rheims  ;  and  on  the  17th  (Sunday)  he  was  crowned.  That  very 
morning  tlie  Pucelle,  fulfilling  the  gospel  command  to  seek  reconcili- 
ation before  offering  sacrifice,  dictated  a  beautiful  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  without  recalling  anything  painful,  without  irritating, 
without  humiliating  any  one,  she  said  to  him  with  infinite  tact  and 
nobleness — '*  Forgive  one  another  heartily,  as  good  Christians  ought 
to  do." 

Charles  VII.  was  anointed  by  the  archbishop  with  oil  out  of  the 
holy  ampulla,  brought  from  Saint- Remy's.  Conformably  with  the 
antique  ritual,  he  was  installed  on  his. throne  by  the  spiritual  peers, 
and  served  by  lay  peers  both  during  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
and  the  banquet  which  followed.  Then  he  went  to  St.  Marculph's 
to  touch  for  the  king's  evil.  All  ceremonies  thus  duly  observed, 
without  the  omission  of  a  single  particular,  Charles  was  at  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  time,  the  true  and  the  only  king.  The 
English  might  now  crown  Henry  ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
this  new  coronation  would  only  be  a  parody  of  the  other. 

At  the  moment  the  crown  was  placed  on  Charles's  head,  the  Pucelle 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  embraced  his  legs  with  a  flood  of 
tears.     All  present  melted  into  tears  as  well. 

She  is  reported  to  have  addressed  him  as  follows  !  "  O  gentle  king, 
now  is  fulfilled  the  will  of  Ciod,  who  was  pleased  that  I  should  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  should  bring  you  to  your  city  of  Rheims  to 
bo  crowned  and  anointed,  showing  you  to  be  true  king  and  rightful 
possessor  of  the  realm  of  France." 

The  Pucelle  was  in  the  right  :  she  had  done  and  finished  what  she 
had  to  (io  ;  and  so  amidst  the  joy  of  this  triumphant  solemnity,  she 
entertained  the  idea,  the  presentiment,  perhaps,  of  her  approaching 
end.  When  on  entering  Rheims  witji  the  king  the  citizens  came  out 
to  meet  them  singing  hymns,  **  Oh,  the  worthy,  devout  people  I  *'  she 
exclaimed.  .  .  .  **  If  I  must  die,  happy  should  I  feel  to  be  buried 
here." — **  Jehanne,"  said  the  archbishop  to  her,  **  where  then  do  you 
think  you  will  die?" — *'  I  have  no  idea  ;  where  it  shall  please  God. 
.  .  .  I  wish  it  would  please  Him  that  I  should  go  and  tend  sheep 
with  my  sister  and  my  brothers.  .  .  .  They  would  be  so  happy 
to  see  me  !  ...  At  least  I  have  done  what  our  Lord  commanded 
me  to  do."  And  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  returned  thanks. 
All  who  saw  her  at  that  moment,  says  the  old  chronicle,  **  believed 
more  firmly  than  ever  that  she  was  sent  of  God." 

CATIDINAL  WINCnESTER. 

Such  was  the  virtue  of  the  coronation,  and  its  all-powerful  eflFect  in 
northern  France,  that  from  this  moment  the  expeaition  seemed  but 
to  be  a  peaceable  taking  of  possession,  a  triumph,  a  following  up  of 
the  Rheims  festivities.     The  roads  became  smooth  before  the  king ; 
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tbe  rftiea  openM  tlielp  gntrs  and  Inwewd  llirtr  dntrbrii]^.     Tli«  | 
ttiarcU  waa  us  of  a  royal  pilwiinuee  from  tlip  Cathi-drnl  of  lllii.-ims  ic 
8t.  Mcdani's,  Soissoiis,  nnd  Notre  Umnv,  t.oou.  SioHping  foru  few  dii.va 

]   In  each  cil;,  find  ihon  riding'  on  at  his  pl(«»ar(>.  hi>  miule  hia  c 

I  into  ChSlean  -TliierrT,  Provins,  whence,  ivstcd  nod  retresLed,  lia  r»- 1 
mmed  his  trlampliaJ  pmgrees  lowanls  Picurdy. 

Were  there  any  Bnglish  left  in  Franiw  ? — It  mi^ht  bo  donhMd.  I 
Binc<(  Iho  Iwtile  of  Patuy.  not  a  word  hnd  bren  Ii«ircl  nlmoi  Bedford ;  I 
not  that  he  lacked  activity  or  eoura^,  but  thnt  he  liad  ex1iausl«d  Ids  I 
lut  Ttaoarces.     One  fad  alono  will  serve  la  »liiiw  l!iu  nictcDI  'if  MB  | 

I    distress — lie  could  no  longer  pay  bis  parliament ;  tiie  e 
therefun?  clueed,  and  even  the  entry  of  the  young  Kttig  llenrr  coald'l 
not  be  circnmstaatinlly  rMorded,  according  tu  cnrtoui,  inlho  rt^stcra, 
"ferwantof  nnrclimeiit." 
80  HltiiKted,  Uedf on)  could  not  choosuliig  means;  and  ho  was  obliged  J 

I  lo  have  rwxiuTse  lu  the  man  wbom  of  all  the  world  he  least  loved,  1 
his  nnele,  the  rich  and  all-powerful  Cardinal  Winchester,  vrbo,  not  I 

[  Itn  nvarlcloafi  than  timbjti.ius,  begun  haggling  about  b.-rnia'.  and  «p« 

I  shded  upon  delay.     The  ogreement  with  him  was  not  concluded  u_ 
til  th«  Isl  of  Jaly,  two  days  aftur  the  defeat  of  PfOay.     CIim-Im  VIL  I 

I  tlieo  entetvd  Tmyps.  Rheims — Psris  was  in  alarm,  and  WinebiMM  | 
was  stni  in  Engliind.  To  make  Paris  Bete.  Bedfnid  ■ummoaod  UtaJ 
Puke  of  l)iiii;iiiidy.  who  came  indeed,  but  olniost  nlnne  ;  and  the  onlj] 


.  advautnicx  wbich  the  regent  derived  from  his  |ir«senee  waa  Kclltngfl 
'lini  lii  fi^'iin-  in  uii  a>i5(<mbly  of  nolablen.  to  xprnk  therein.^a  apia  'j 
o  nicapitulale  the  lamentable  story  of  bis  falber'n  death. 


>  Hpmk  therein,  > 

,  ,  .Iher'B  death.     This  di      . 

h*  took  bis  de{mrture  :  leaving  fcith  I)eiKor<l,  as  all  tho  al<l  ha  could  | 

i  tpuv,  some  Picard  mrn-at-iirras,  and  oven  exacting  In  t* 

•ion  of  tlin  cJly  of  Meaui. 

THiero  was  no  hope  bat  in  Wiccheater.     This  priest  rwlgned  in  Eng-  M 

I  Ind.      UU   nephew,    the  Frottrtvr,  Oloiicester,   th'-   liMtder  of  tCa  I 

Krtjr  nf  the  nobles,  had  ruined  himself  by  his  iniprurleiioe  and  (oU  I 
a.     Pmm  nrnr  to  year  his  inHaeitoe  at  the  council  table  hod  dimin-  4 
brtu^.  and  Wtnrhestcr'a  hod  Inctnoaed.     Ue  k^ucmI  the  pmleotor  to  1 
k  ■  dph«r.  Mod  even  managvil  yearly  lo  par«  down  the  lamine  ass' 
lo  ue  proteetnmte  ;  this,  in  a  land  where  eai'h  man  is  strictly  vi 

■Molding  in  his  rental,  was  nrnrdoring  him.      Winchester,  01.   . 

COOU&iT.  was  the  w<«lt1ilcst  of  the  En|;lish  princes,  and  one  of  iha  j 
>gTMI  plaralistA  of  the  wirld,  Power  fnilowa  as  wnnllh  grow*.  Tli03 
I  atTdiaai  and  the  rich  ))iRliu[)s  of  Canterbury,  of  York,  of  l^iidon,  of  I 
I  Ely,  Mid  Bath,  constilutwi  tbanmncil,  and  it  lliey  allowed  Inymt-n  lb  3 
I  git  tliMr,  It  was  inly  on  condiiion  that  they  shovld  not  open  their  lira  [■ 
L  to  Imtmrtanl  sltlinirs.  Ihey  were  not  oven  snnimourd.  The  F4iittfl3hW 
1  ptremnenl.  as  Tnifrhi  have  l>>«n  foreaeen  from  thx  itinmenl  the  hooaa  | 
[  of  Lancasler  ancended  (he  Ihrnne,  had  l>econie  entirely  epbicnpal ; 
]  Em*  MidMit  DU  the  fare  of  the  acts  tMSBml  at  this  tmrlwi.  In  14^  ] 
eollor  opens  the  ]iarliatnent  with  u  tiemenduua  dtsuaw^atXifl 
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of  heresy ;  and  lb»  coancil  prepares  nrticlea  agtlost  tlie  noblM,  wlion 
he  accuBea  of  brigkuduge,  and  of  surrounding  tliomaelves  with  •rmiea 
ot  retaineni,  &c 

In  order  to  raise  tlio  cirdioaCe  power  to  tho  highest  pitch,  it  requir- 
ed Bedford  to  be  sunk  as  low  in  France  as  (ilouccstcr  was  in  Znglaad, 
that  lie  should  tie  reduced  to  summon  WiachcatGr  to  his  aid,  and  that 
the  latt«r.  at  the  head  of  an  annr,  should  come  over  tmd  crown  the 
Toong  Henry  VI.  Winchester  liad  the  army  ready.  lUvinf  been 
cbar^  ^y  tl'o  pope  with  a  crusado  against  the  Unssitea  of  Boueroia, 
lie  hod  miaed.  under  this  pretext,  several  thousand  men.  The  pope 
had  assigned  bitu  for  this  object  the  money  arising  from  the  sole  of 
indulgences  ;  the  council  of  England  gtLve  him  moto  laonej  stitl  to  de- 
tain his  levies  in  Prance.  To  tlin  grant  astonishment  of  the  crusaders 
they  found  tUemselves  sold  by  the  cardinal,  who  was  paid  twice  over 
for  them,  paid  (or  an  army  which  served  him  to  make  himself  king: 

With  this  army  Wlnehesler  was  to  make  sura  of  Paris,  and  to  bring 
•nd  crown  young  Henry  there.  But  this  coronation  could  only  secure 
the  cardinHl's  power  in  proportion  as  he  should  succeed  in  decrying 
that  of  Cliarles  VII.,  in  dishonoring  bifl  victories  and  ruininp  him  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Now  he  bad  rccourae,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
one  and  the  same  nieaiut  {a  very  efficacious  means  in  that  day)  acainst 
Charles  VII.  in  France,  and  ogaiuBt  Gloucester  in  England — adiarga 
of  sorcery. 

It  was  nut  till  tho  Sfith  of  July,  nine  days  after  Charles  VIL  hod 
been  well  and  duly  crowned,  that  the  cnrdinal  entered  with  his  army 
into  Paris.  Bedford  tust  not  a  moment,  but  pnt  himself  in  motion 
with  the.se  troopd  to  watch  Charles  VII.  Twlcethoy  were  in  presence, 
and  Eome  skirmishing  occurred.  Bedford  feared  for  Normandy  and 
coverad  it ;  meanwliitn  the  king  marched  upon  Paris  (Aagnst). 

This  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Fucelle  ;  her  voices  warned 
bar  to  go  no  further  than  St.  I>eDys.  The  city  of  royal  burials,  like 
the  city  of  coronations,  was  a  holy  city  ;  beyond,  sho  had  a  prescntl- 
ment,  lay  something  over  which  she  would  have  no  power,  Charles 
VII.  roust  have  thought  so  likewise.  Was  there  not  danger  In  bring- 
ing this  inspiration  of  warlike  sanctity,  this  )>oesy  of  crusade  which 
had  BO  deeply  moved  tlxe  rural  districts,  face  to  face  with  this  reasoning 
prosaic  city,  with  its  sarcastic  population,  with  pedants  and  (Tabo. 

It  was  an  Imprudent  step.  A  city  of  the  kind  Is  not  to  bo  carried 
by  a,  tQtip  de  main  ;  it  in  only  to  be  carried  by  starving  it  out. 
Bnt  this  was  out  of  tlie  question,  for  the  English  held  the  Seine  both 
■boTo  and  below.  They  were  in  force,  and  were  besides  eujiported 
by  a  considcmble  number  of  citizens  who  liad  compromised  Ihom- 
mIvps  for  them.  A  report,  too,  was  spread  tlial  the  Armojfnaca  were 
oraninfc  to  destroy  the  city  and  raze  it  to  the  ground. 

Neverthelens,  the  French  carried  one  of  the  outpons.  The  Pacellr 
eratsed  the  firgt  towe,  and  evtii  deated  tha  nuHind  which  aepuated  It 
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frmn  Ibe  second.  Arrived  at  llie  blink  of  the  latter  she  toaod  it 
of  waMr :  when,  n^ardlBM  of  a  shower  of  airowg  poured  upoa 
fponi  the  city  walls,  she  rail?'!  for  fascinea,  and  bej^n  Bounding  tha 
depth  of  the  water  with  her  lance.  Here  she  stood,  almost  alone.  K' 
raaric  to  ntl ;  and  at  Inst  an  arrow  pierced  her  (liiRli.  SUU  thv 
10  DVerenme  the  pain,  and  lo  remain  tocheeron  tli(>  irrmps  tot 
Molt.  But  toes  of  hJood  compellad  her  to  si^k  the  aheller  of  th»  firal 
tow  -.  and  it  was  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  ui^ht  lietnre  ehe  coald  bo 
penaaded  to  withdmw  to  the  camp.  She  seemed  to  be  conscloua  that 
thla  stem  check  bolorc  the  walb  o(  Paris  must  tuia  her  boyund  all 

FSftAni  hundred  men  were  wounded  in  this  attai^,  which  ulio  wan 
WTDB^uIlv  aecoaed  of  having- ndvlsed.  She  withdrew,  cureeil  by  her 
own  aide,  b,v  tlie  French,  as  well  ss  bj  the  Eniclish.  She  had  not 
acnipied  to  give  the  issaull  on  the  annivursary  of  the  Nativity  of  Our 
1^7  (Sepleniber  Btb),  and  the  pious  cit;  of  Paris  was  escecdlnglf 
■andaJiied  thereat. 

sun  more  scandalised  was  the  court  of  Charles  VII.     Libertinne, 
lite  p6Iitic,  the  blind  devotees  of  the  letti'r — sworn  enemira  of  tho 
■pirit— all  declared  stontlj  ajninst  Ilie  spirit  the  Instant 
to  (ail.     The  Archbishop  of  Kheiius.  L'hancellor  of  Frsnce, 
fver  Inidced  but  coldly  on  the  Pucello,  iiuslBted.  in  oppositinn 
vice,  nn  commencing  a  negotiatioa.     He  himself  cnnie  to  Saint-DenjB 
to  propoM!  tf  rms  of  truce,  with  perhaps  a  secret  hopu  of  puning  over 
thn  Dukp  of  Biirgunitv,  at  the  time  at  Paris. 

Bvll  re^rded  aud  badly  supported,  the  Pacello  laid  siege  during 
thn  winter  to  Baint-PiAv-livMoustiers  and  La  Cbaritd.  At  the  siqc» 
o(  llie  DrBti  though  almost  deserted  by  her  men,  she  persevered  in  do* 

Li; an5»iill.  and  carried  the  town.     The  siege  of  Iho  second. 

1.  lan^lshod,  and  a  panic  terror  dispersed  tbe  boaiegei 

CAPTUEE  OP  THE  FCCKLLE. 

Heanwhile  the  English  had  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Burcundy  t 

I    them  \iigooA  eamesl.     The  weaker  he  saw  (hem  to  bo  llio  slnmtfet 

I    V  ai  hl«  hope  of  retaining  the  places  which  he  might  take  in  Pioardj. 

Tlir  English,  who  had  just  lost  Louviers,  placed  theras'^lvea  at  his  dis- 

Kit  ;  and  the  duke,  the  richest  prince  ni  Christendom,  no  longer 
Itated  to  embark  men  end  money  in  >  war  of  which  he  hoped  to 
1    r«p  atl  the  profit.     Uetribed  the  Oovemor  of  Soissons  1o  surrender 
I   tbat  dlj ;  and  then  laid  siege  fo  Comjn^fne,  tha  governor  of  whioh 
I   WM  llhinwiBe  obnoiious  to  suspicion.     The  citlisens.  however,  had 
I  cuwpnnnlsed  theinMilvea  loo  much  in  the  cause  of  Charloii  VII.  to  al- 
'  hetrsvod.     The  Pucelio  threw  het««>H 
n  sortie,  and  bud  niwrly 
iL'kly   rccoTtrred,   and   vigoro 
IS  the  oity  bridge.     Tbe  PuobUo^  ' 
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wlio  bad  remained  in  the  rear  to  cover  the  retreat,  was  too  late  to  en- 
ter the  gates,  either  hindered  bj  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  bridge 
or  hj  the  sudden  shutting  of  the  barriers.  She  was  conspicuous  by 
her  dress,  and  was  soon  surrounded,  seized,  and  dragged  from  her 
horse.  Her  captor,  a  Picard  archer — according  to  others,  the  bastard 
of  Vendome — sold  her  to  John  of  Luxembourg.  All  English  and 
Burgundians  saw  with  astonishment  that  this  object  of  terror,  this 
monster,  this  devil,  was  after  all  only  a  c^irl  of  eighteen. 

That  it  would  end  so,  she  know  beforehand  ;  her  cruel  fate  was  in- 
evitable, and — we  must  say  the  word — necessary.  It  was  necessary 
that  she  should  suffer.  If  she  had  not  gone  through  her  last  trial  and 
purification,  doubtful  shadows  would  have  interpc^ed  amidst  the  rays 
of  glory  which  rest  on  that  holy  figure  :  she  would  not  have  lived  in 
men's  minds  the  Maid  op  Obl^ai^s. 

When  speaking  of  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  of  the  corona- 
tion at  Rheinis,  slie  had  said,  *'  'Tis  for  this  that  I  was  bom."  These 
two  things  accomplished,  her  sanctity  was  in  peril. 

War,  sanctity — two  contradictory  words  1  Seemingly,  sanctity  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  war :  it  is  rather  love  and  peace.  What  young, 
courageous  heart  can  mingle  in  battle  without  participating  in  the  san- 
guinary intoxication  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  victory  ?  ...  On 
setting  out,  she  had  said  that  she  would  not  use  her  sword  to  kill  any 
one.  At  a  later  moment  she  expiates  with  pleasure  on  the  sword 
which  she  wore  at  Compiegne,  "  excellent,"  as  she  said,  "  either  for 
thrusting  or  cutting. "  Is  not  this  proof  of  a  change  ?  The  saint  has 
become  a  captam.  The  Duke  of  Alen(;on  deposed  that  she  displayed 
a  singular  aptitude  for  the  modem  arm,  the  mufder^usarm — artillery. 
The  leader  of  indisciplinable  soldiers,  and  incessantly  hurt  and  ag- 
grieved by  their  disorders,  she  became  rude  and  choleric,  at  least  when 
bent  on  restraining  their  excesses.  In  particular  she  was  relentless 
towards  the  dissolute  women  who  accompanied  the  camp.  One  day 
she  struck  one  of  these  wretched  beings  with  St.  Catherine's  sword, 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword  only  ;  but  Uie  virginal  weapon,  unable  to 
endure  the  contact,  broke,  and  it  could  never  be  reunited. 

A  short  time  before  her  capture  she  had  herself  made  prisoner  a 
Burgundian  partisan,  Franquet  d' Arras,  a  brigand  held  in  execration 
throughout  the  whole  north  of  France.  Tlie  king's  bailli  claimed 
him  in  order  to  hang  him.  At  first  she  refused,  thinking  to  exchange, 
him  ;  but  at  last  consented  to  give  him  up  to  justice.  He  had  deserv- 
ed  hanging  a  hundred  times  over.  Nevertheless,  the  having  given 
up  a  prisoner,  the  having  consented  to  the  death  of  a  human  being, 
must  have  lowered,  even  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  party,  her  cliaracter 
for  sanctity. 

Unhappy  condition  of  such  a  soul,  fallen  upon  the  realities  of  this 
world  t  Each  day  she  muKt  have  lost  something  of  herself.  One 
does  not  suddenly  become  rich,  noble,  honored,  the  eoual  of  lords  and 
princes,  vrith  impunity.     Rich  dress,  letters  of  nobility,  royal  favor 
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II  this  conlil  not  fnll  st  lae  last  to  harte  altered  lit^r  ueroio  simpli- 
Slip  hnd  olitoinrd  fur  licr  native  villdite  exerapttoti  from  tmca. 
Jbd  tliP  kiii^  hod  be9l«W(>d  ou  une  of  her  bmihcrs  tbo  provoaislilp  cif 
mniKOiaican. 

T,Bat  the  grmtest  |>eril  for  the  saint  wns  from  her  own  sanctitj — 

^—B  the  Kspoct  and  ndorntlon  of  thp  people.     At  Lagnv,  she  was  b»- 

ght  to  restore  a  child  to  life.     This  count  d'Annagnoc  vrmto.  hog- 

K  her  to  decide  which  of  Ilie  two  popea  wns  to  bo  foHowed.     Ac- 

mng  to  the  replf  she  is  said  to  have  civen  (tolsiGi'd  i>er1ia|»),  tli« 

imwd  to  deliverlii^r  dei^ision  nt  the  close  o(  the  war.  eoiiRdinf;  in 

slntprrui!  roices  U>  caahlo  her  to  jtasa  Judgment  on  the  very  liuad 

BDlhoritr. 

r  And  jn  there  was  do  pride  In  ber.     She  never  g>ve  herself  nut  for 

■  nlnt :  often  she  confeteed  that  she  knew  not  tbo  falun*.     Th<?  eve- 

"  Be  before  a.  battle  she  was  asked  whether  the  kin);  wouhl  ctinqursr, 

dreplled  that  she  knew  not.     At  Bourgis'.  when  the  woineo  prayed 

T  to  lonch  crosses  and  i;Lnp1els,  she  bc^n  laughing',  and  Enid  to 

_.   i  HarKoeHte,  at  whoso  house  she  was  stay&g,  '■  Touch   them 

-juiself.  they  will  bo  just  as  eood." 

fThe  singular  originality  o?  this  girl  was,  as  we  liave  said,  good 

nR]X>  fn  thf^  midst  of  elaltalion  ;  ana  this,  as  we  shall  soe,  was  what 

|ndet«d  her  judges  implarahle.     The  pedants,  the  ruasnnrrs  who 

" '  id  her  as  an  inspired  being,  were  so  much  the  more  emel  to  her 

_.it  the  impossibility  of  despiaing  hera^iamad  woman,  and  fnoi 

ifl  freqncncy  with  whieli  her  loftier  reason  silenced  their  armaments. 

^'  wM  not  dlfficnit  to  foresee  lier  fate.     She  mistrusted  it  hereelf. 

.  a  the  outset  she  hod  said — "  Employ  me,  1  ehall  last  bnt  Iho  ysar 

vltttle  longer."     Often  addressing  her  chaplain.  Iirotlier  I>asi)uer<'l. 

^  npmttiM,  "'If  I  muat  die  soon,  tell  the  king  our  lord,  fnim  uie,  to 

md  ehap^  for  the  ofFeilng  up  of  prayers  fnr  the  salvation  of  such 

ilwvciUod  in  defe.icuof  tlui kingdom." 

>r  parents  asking  her  when  they  saw  her  again  ot  Blieims,  whelh- 
iiG  nad  no  fear  of  anj-thing,  hor  answer  was.  "Nothing,  cioepl 

I  Often  on  the  approach  ot  evening,  if  Ihnro  happened  to  lie  any 
porch  near  llir>  |ilaco  where  the  army  enrampeid,  and  particularly  if 
f  b(>long(Hl  to  the  Mendicant  orders,  she  gladly  n>palred  to  U,  and 
nnld  JQin  the  rhlldren  who  were  Iwing  prepared  to  receive  the  sao- 
Snent.  Aeeordhig  to  nn  ancient  chronicle,  the  very  day  on  which 
.1  fni.'d  ii.  Ill-  [iinde  prisoner,  she  commanicated  In  the  church  of 
;i''i;nt>.  where,  leaning  sadly  aj^msc  a  pillar,  alio 
<:'1o  and  rhildren  who  crowded  the  church  :  "My 
■Icar  children.  1  tell  you  of  a  surely  ilwro  Is  a 
■  • ;  I  ani  twtmyetl,  and  shall  s>x>u  be  given  up  to 
.  .  :  firr  me,  I  lieswjch  you  ;  for  I  ahall  n'l  liiugct  be 
irii  king  or  Ibu  noblB  realm  of  I'rnnee." 
■  pndiablUtj^  is  that  the  Poccllo  won  bargained  (or  and  bought. 
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even  is  Soissons  Iiad  just  been  bougLt.  At  so  critical  a  moment,  and 
when  their  vouDg  kin^  wa^  londinK  on  French  tvound,  the  English 
would  l>e  mtilj  In  i^ive  any  sum  (or  her.     Butthe  uurgundjans  longed 

to  linvc  lier  in  tlieir  grasp,  and  tliey  succeeded  :  it  wim  to  the  i(itcrcst 
not  o(  tlio  duke  only  and  of  the  Burgundian  party  io  general,  but  it 
was  b<<aidca  the  direct  interest  o(  John  of  Lign]',  who  eagerly  bought 
the  prisoner. 

For  the  Purcelle  to  fall  into  the  hiwda  of  a  noble  ton!  of  the  liouse 
of  Luxcuiluurg,  of  a  vassal  of  the  chivalrous  Duko  of  Burgundy,  of 
the  good  duke,  aa  lie  wait  called,  was  a  hard  trial  for  the  chivalry  of 
the  day.  A  prisoner  of  war,  a  girl,  eo  voung  a  girl,  and  above  all  a 
maid,  what  hod  she  to  fear  amidst  loyal  kniglitst  Chivalry  was  in 
everyone's  mouth  as  the  protection  of  alBicted  damea  and  damsels. 
Uatshal  Boncicaut  had  just  founded  an  order  wiiich  had  no  other  ob- 
ject. Besides  tiie  worship  of  tlie  Virgin,  constantly  exl«nding  in  tha 
middle  age,  having  become  the  dominant  religion^  it  seemed  as  if  vir- 
ginity must  ho  an  lnviolal>]e  safeguard. 

To  eiplnio  wliat  is  to  follow,  wo  must  point  out  the  singular  want 
of  Uarmcmy  which  then  existed  between  ideas  and  morals,  and.  how. 
erer  shocking  the  contrast,  bring  face  to  face  with  the  too  sublime 
ideal,  with  the  Imitation,  witli  the  Pucelle,  tho  low  realities  of  ilio 
time;  wo  must  (beseeching  pardon  of  tliecliaste  ^rl  who  forms  the 
Bubji-ct  of  tills  narrative)  futhom  the  depths  of  thU  world  of  covetous- 
ness  and  of  concupiscence.  Wtlliout  seeing  it  as  it  existed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  underHtandhow  knightscouldgive  up  her  who  seem- 
ed the  living  embodiment  of  chivalry,  how  while  tho  Virgin  reigned 
the  Virgin  aliould  show  lipiself,  and  be  so  cruelly  mistaken. 

The  relipon  of  this  epoch  was  less  tho  adoration  of  the  Virgin  than 
of  wonuin  ;  its  chivalry  was  that  portrayed  in  tlio  Petit  Jehan  de 
Baintro — but  with  the  advantuge  of  ciiastity.  in  favor  of  the  romance 
over  the  truth. 

Princes  set  tho  csaniple.  Cliarles  VII.  rec('ived  Agnes  Sorel  as  a 
present  from  his  wife's  mother,  the  old  Queen  of  Sicily ;  Bn<I  mother, 
wife,  and  niistrcfui.  he  takes  them  all  with  him  as  he  marches  along 
tha  Loire,  the  liappieet  uoderBtanding  Bulieistin^  between  the  three. 

The  English,  more  serious,  seek  lovo  in  marriage  only.  Gloucester 
marrice  Jacqueline  :  among  Jacijueliae's  ladies  lus  regards  foil  oa  one 
equally  lovely  and  witty,  and  lie  marries  her  too. 

But  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  Franco  and  England  are  far  out- 
stripped by  Flanders,  by  tha  Count  of  Flanders,  by  the  great  Duke 
of  Burgun'dy,  The  legend  expressive  of  the  Low  Countries  is  that 
of  the  famous  coantess  who  brought  inbi  the  world  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  children.  The  princes  of  the  land,  without  going  quite 
BO  far,  seem  at  the  least  to  endeavor  to  approach  her.  A  count  of 
Cloves  lias  sixty-three  bastards.  John  of  Burgundy.  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai,  officiates  poutihcally  with  his  thirty-six  bastarda  and  sons  of 
bastards  ministering  with  him  at  the  altar. 
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Uippo-le-Bon  liiul  only  aiiteen   bastards,  but  he  li&d  no  fewi'r 

in  iwentj-serea  wives,  three  lawful  ones  and  twenty-fourmiirtnjssco, 

f  lli«90  tMd  jeara  of  1429  ami  1430.  nuil  during  the  cuActmHot  of 

m  txw?ily  of  ilig  I'ucelb's,  lio  was  wliolly  nbiorbod  in  the  j.jy. 

JB  nfiuc  of  Ilk  third  uuLTtiage.     TUs  tinia  bia  wife  waa  an  Infanta 

KPoRogol,  EogUsli  by  licr  molbcr's  uidp,  her  mother  having  bera 

^ippa  of  Lancaster ;  so  Lliat  the  Eng-lisU  migsed  their  point  in  gir. 

M  lum  the  ooniinaud  uf  Paris,  us  detain  him  tlieycoald  nut :  he  ivas  in 

(Xurr^  to  quit  this  Undof  famine  nnd  tortaiirn  loKlamiucBtu  wcl- 

Joui  lite  young  bridn.     OrdinDacea,  ccremunira.  fmlivula,  concluded, 

pilltorni|>ted  and  reaumcd,  consumed  whale  montlis,    'At  Brugns  ia 

jolar,  uuheanl-or  galas  UhA  place,  rejoiduga  fabuluua  to  t«ll  of, 

sate  prMllgsl  ilios  which  ruined  lliQ  nobility — and  the  burgpanca 

rI  Uiem.     TIio  seventeen  nations  which  had  their  wamhouaes  at 

s  displayed  Ibe  riches  of  tlio  universe.     Tbe  stliseta  were  bung 

b  the  rich  and  soft  carpets  of  Flanders.     For  eight  days  and  eight 

'  1s  ihs  choicisl  wines  nui  in  torrents  ;  a  stone  lion  ]ioured  tnrtlk 

__  iIsL,  a  stag  Beanne  wine :  and  at  meal-times  a  iinioom  spouted 

ft  TWO  WBt^r  and  malvuise. 

^ut  the  splendor  of  the  Flcmiisli  feast  lay  In  tlie  Flemish  n 

E'^tlia  triumphant  bnautloa  of  Brngi's,  such  as  Ruheos  lioa  iuunl«d 

~ll  In  his  Hatfdalen,  in  his  Descent  from  the  Cross.     Tlie  Portu- 

le  oould  not  Envu  dplittUted  lu  seeing  her  new  Bubje<^ia  :  already 

Jl  the  Spouiard,  Joan  ol  Navarre,  been  lllled  with  ipito  at  the  «ght, 

nlainiing,  ogoiast  licr  will,  "  I  see  only  (tui«na  hero." 

ipn  his  we<tdliiK  dav  {January  lUlh.  \*M),  Phil ippe-li>- Bon  inslitat- 

Ktb4  ordor  of  Utp  (Jnlden  Fleece.  "  won  l)y  Jason."  taliiing  for  de- 

« the  ooojugal  and  reassuring  wards,  "  Autre  iiauray."   (No  otlier 

n  I  have). 

_Dld  tbfl  yontig  bride  believe  in  thisl  It  is  dubious.  This  Jsaon'a, 
bOtdwon's  Be«ce  (as  the  CliurcU  shod  baptized  it),  was  utter  all  the 
*  I  fluoce.  reminding  one  of  the  gitdi'd  waves,  of  tlio  Blroaming 
tresses  wliich  Van  Dyck,  Philippe-lc-Boti'a  great  pointer.  Sings 
isly  round  the  shoulders  of  his  Baints.  All  eaw  in  tlio  new  or- 
Btbt  trinmph  of  the  fair,  young,  dourishing  l>eauty  of  the  north 
^  Itie  wunbrs  l*paulkis  of  the  south.  It  seemed  an  the  Flemiali 
Oct),  to  oonatde  the  Flemish  dames,  addressed  this  device  of  double 
ja^ttg,  "Autrt  n'aaray."  to  them. 

^I>d«r  tbasa  forms  of  chivalry,  awkwardly  Imitated  from  ro- 
Akoes.  tlie  hiatory  of  Flanders  at  this  ]>eriod  is  neveriheluw  ons 
?•  Jofixu.  brutal,  bacclinnalian  revel  Under  color  of  toumays. 
its  uf  arms,  and  feasts  of  the  Itound  Table,  there  is  one  wild 
drl  of  liglit  and  cominnii  eBllantrira.  low  intrigues,  and  interml- 
B  janketings.  The  irun  device  of  the  epoch  is  that  precumpln- 
- '  '  n  by  the  ain:  <i<>  Ti-rnont  at  the  lists  of  Arras  :  "  Qitt  fait 
ir*  iiMonrvitanrf.  rt  junuiU  d'aiUrt  ikii."  (Let  mv  deairtn 
I,  1  wish  number  good.) 
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The  surprising  part  of  all  this  is  that,  amidst  these  mad  festivals 
and  this  ruinous  magnificence,  the  affairs  of  the  C/oant  of  Flanders 
seemed  to  go  on  all  the  better.  The  more  he  gave,  lost,  and  squan- 
dered, the  more  tlowed  in  to  him.  Ho  fattened  and  was  enriched  by 
the  general  ruin.  In  Holland  alono  he  met  with  any  obstacle ;  but 
without  much  trouble  he  acquired  the  positions  commanding  the 
Somme  and  the  Meuse — Namur  and  Peronne.  Besides  the  latter 
town  the  English  placed  in  his  hands  Bar-sur-Seine,  Auxerre,  Meaux, 
the  approaches  to  Paris,  and  lastly,  Paris  itself. 

Advantage  after  advantage,  Fortune  piled  her  favors  upon  liim 
without  leaving  him  time  to  draw  breath  between  her  gifts.  She 
threw  into  the  jwwer  of  one  of  his  vassals  the  Pucelle,  that  precious 
gage  for  which  the  English  would  have  given  any  sum.  And  at  this 
very  moment  his  situation  became  complicated  by  another  of  For- 
tune's favors,  for  the  duchy  of  Brabant  devolved  to  him  ;  but  he 
could  not  take  possession  of  it  without  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
English. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  talked  of  marrying 
again  and  of  raising  up  heirs  to  himself,  happened  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  had  acquiivd  almost  all  tlie 
provinces  which  Ixmnd  Brabant — Flanders,  Huinault,  Holland,  Na- 
mur, and  Luxemburg — and  only  lacked  the  central  province,  that  is, 
rich  Louvain,  with  the  kev  to  the  whole,  Brussels.  Here  was  a 
strong  temptation ;  so  passing  over  the  rights  of  his  aunt,  from 
whom,  however,  he  derived  his  own,  ho  also  sacrificed  the  rights  of 
his  wards  and  his  honor  and  probity  as  a  guardian,  and  seized  Bra- 
bant. Therefore,  to  finish  matters  with  Holland  and  Luxemburg, 
and  to  repulse  the  Liegeois,  who  had  just  laid  siege  to  Namur,  ho 
was  necessitated  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  English  :  in  other 
words,  to  deliver  up  the  Pucelle. 

Pliilippe-le-5<;/i  (good)  was  a  good  man,  acconling  to  the  vulgar 
idea  of  goodness,  tender  of  heart,  especially  to  women,  a  good  son,  a 
good  father,  and  with  tears  at  will.  He  wept  over  the  slain  at  Azin- 
court ;  but  his  league  with  the  English  cost  more  lives  than  Azincourt. 
He  shed  torrents  of  tears  at  his  father's  death  ;  and  then,  to  avenge 
him,  torrents  of  blood.  Sensibility  and  sensuality  often  go  together  ; 
but  sensuality  and  concupiscence  are  not  the  less  cruel  when  aroused. 
Let  the  desired  object  draw  back,  let  concupiscence  see  her  fly  and 
conceal  herself  from  its  pursuit,  then  it  turns  to  blind  rage.  .  .  . 
Woe  to  whatever  opposes  it !  .  .  .  The  school  of  Rubens,  in  its 
pagan  bacchanalia,  rejoices  in  bringing  together  tigers  and  satyrs, 
•Must  hard  by  hate." 

He  who  held  the  Pucelle  in  his  hands,  John  of  Ligny,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  vassal,  found  himself  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as 
his  suzerain  ;  like  him,  it  was  his  hour  of  cupidity,  of  extreme  temp- 
tation. He  belonged  to  the  glorious  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  be 
of  kin  to  the  Emperor  Henry  vH.,  and  to  King  John  of  Bohemia,  was 
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IT  well  worth  praserving  nnsollied  ;  but  John  of  lAgaf  was 

pr,  the  fouDgi-Bt  son  nf  >i  youngest  son.     He  had  contrived  to  get 

tkunt,  the  rich  Couati^sa  of  L'lgaf  and  of  Saint-Pal.  to  uune  hini 

K  sot«  litiir.  luid  this  legacy,  which  lay  oiceedingly  open  to  queetion, 

Jwut  to  be  disputed  by  his  eldest  brother.     In  dread  of  this, 

booune  the  docile  and  trembling  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 

r,  of  tile  English,  and  of  ever/  one.     The  English  pressi>d  him 

lUver  up  his  prisoner  to  tbeu  ;  ftnd  indeed  they  could  easily  hare 

k1  her  In  the  tower  of  Btxiulieu.  in  Picardy,  where  he  had  placed 

But  if  bti  garo  her  ap  to  them,  he  would  ruin  himself  with  tlie 

«  of  Botg-andy,  hui  BUEeniin,  and  the  judge  in  the  question  of 

■  inheritance,  who.  consequently,  could  ruin  him  by  a  siaglo  word. 

*'  (  her.   prorisoHly,  to  his  caetle  of  Beaoresoir,  wbioh  lay 


K  gN*l  waatheirrafoagunat  the  Pucellethot  they  burned  aW' 

^e  for  speakiag  well  at  her.     If  the  Pucella  herself  wi^ro  not  tried, 

'Unused,  and  liurned  as  a  Boroereea — If  her  victories  were  nut  set 

a  as  due  to  the  devi',  thoy  would  remain  intheeyeii  of  the  people 

're,  Qod's  own  works.     The  infereuce  would  be  that  Ood  w<u 

t  tho  Eogliali.  that  th«r  had  Ixun  rightfully  and  loyally  de- 

..ii  Mid  that  their  cause  waa  the  duvil's.     According'  to  the  no- 

»  of  (he  time,  theru  waa  no  medium.    A  coacluvion  Hke  tlii^,  in- 

"t)!*  to  English  pride,  was  infinitely  more  so  to  a  govumuent  of 

,«  like  that  of  England,  tmd  to  the  CHidinal,  itii  heail. 

MtH  were  in  a  despcralo  Htal«  wli*^n  Winchester  took  them  In 

,._.     Olonowter  beinj;  reducud  lo  a  cipher  In   England,  and  Bed- 

Jl  in  Fnuoe.  he  found  himself  uncontrolled,     Uu  had  fuicipd  that 

E  bringing  Iho  young  king  to  Caluia  (April  23).  all  would  llnck  to 

:  aiA  an  EDi;l)tibmBJi  budged.     He  tried  to  pique  their  honor  by 

ilnlttitg  an  ordinance  "  arainst  those  who  fear  the  enchanttnenM 

10  Poooile  : "  it  had  not  the  alightest  effect.     The  king  remainml 

klaia,  like  a  stranded  vessel.      Wincbeater    became   eminmtlr 

calouf.     After  the  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  had 

Jbi<ll«d  down  in  his  lunda  to  a  cj^usoda  agai''if  Bohemia,  ho  liad 

pdown  the  latter  to  a  cruaaile  ngaiusl  PariH,    Thin  bellicose  prelate, 

fi  IumI  flattered  himself  that  be  ahould  officlatit  as  a  conqueror  in 

'n-Danm,  and  crown  his  charge  there,  found  all  the  roads  blocked 

B^ldltU  Compl^-gije,  the  eDnmy  barred  Ibe  route  througli   Pi- 

""   —A  EoldtuK  Louvioni,  that  through  Normandy.     Meanwhile 

^nHmd  slowly  on.  hU  money  wusted  away,  and  the  crusade 

^Saoke.     Apparently  the  Pevil  had  lo  do  with  tlui  mat- 

Bwi4lnal  could  only  get  out  of  tbn  acrapn  by  bringing  the 

^T«  tti»l— by  liurniog  him  in  tbo  iwrson  of  the  PuccIk'. 

~  '  It  have  her,  must  force  her  out  of  tlit*  haixhi  Ot 

Uu  liad  Ixwn  mode  prisoner  May  2ad  ;  by  tha 

IS  despatched  from  Rouen,  in  tlie  name  of  the  vicar  ot 
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the  Inquisition,  summoning  the  Dakeof  Bargnndy andJohn  of  lAgny 
to  deliver  up  this  woman  suspected  of  sorcery.  The  Inquisition  had 
not  much  power  in  France  ;  its  vicar  was  a  poor  and  venr  timorous 
monk,  a  Dominican,  and,  undoubtedly,  like  all  the  other  Mendicants, 
favorable  to  the  Pucelle.  But  he  was  here,  at  Rouen,  overawed  by 
the  all-powerful  cardinal,  who  held  the  sword  to  his  breast,  and  who 
had  just  appointed  captain  of  Rouen  a  man  of  action,  and  a  man  de-^ 
voted  to  himself,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Henry's  tutor.  Warwick 
held  two  posts,  assuredly  widely  different  from  one  another,  but  both 
of  great  trust  :  the  tutelage  of  the  king,  and  the  care  of  the  king's 
enemy  ;  the  education  of  the  one,  the  superintendence  of  the  trial  of 
the  other. 

The  monk's  letter  was  a  document  of  little  weight,  and  the  Univer- 
sity was  m>ido  to  write  at  the  same  time.  It  was liardly  possible  that 
the  heads  of  the  University  should  lend  any  hearty  aid  to  expediting 
a  process  instituted  by  the  Papal  Inquisition,  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  going  to  declare  war  on  the  people  at  Bale  on  behalf  of  the 
episcopacy.  Winchester  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  English  episcopacy, 
must  liave  preferred  a  trial  by  bishops,  or,  if  he  could,  to  bring 
bishops  and  inquisitors  to  act  in  concert  together.  Now  he  had  in 
his  train  and  among  his  adherents  a  bishop  just  fitted  for  the  busi- 
ness, a  beggared  bishop,  who  lived  at  his  table,  and  who  assuredly 
would  sentence  or  would  sw»ar  just  as  was  wanted. 

Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  was  not  a  man  without  merit. 
Born  at  Rhoims,  neiir  Gerson's  place  of  birth,  he  was  a  very  influen- 
tial doctor  of  the  University,  and  a  friend  of  Clemengis,  who  asserts 
that  he  was  both  "good  and  l)eneficcnt."  This  goodness  did  not 
hinder  him  from  being  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  violent  Cabo- 
chien  party  ;  and  as  such  he  was  driven  from  Paris  in  1413.  He  re- 
entered the  capital  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  became  Bishop  of 
Beauvais.  and,  under  the  English  rule,  was  elected  by  the  University 
conservator  of  its  privileges.  But  the  invasion  of  northern  France 
by  Charles  VII.,  in  1429,  was  fatal  to  Cauchon,  who  sought  to  keep 
lieauvais  in  the  English  interests,  and  was  thrust  out  by  the  citizens. 
He  did  not  enjoy  himself  at  Paris  with  the  dull  Bedford,  who  had  no 
means  of  rewarding  zeal ;  and  repaired  to  the  fount  of  wealth  and 
power  in  England,  to  (Cardinal  Winchester.  He  became  English,  he 
spoke  English.  Winchester  perceived  the  use  to  which  such  a  man' 
might  be  put,  and  attached  him  to  himself  by  doing  for  him  even 
'more  than  he  could  have  hoped  for.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  hav- 
ing been  translated  elsewhere,  he  rccommen<led  him  to  the  Pope  to 
fill  that  great  see.  But  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  chapter  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  Cauchon  ;  and  Rouen,  at  war  at  the  time  with 
the  University  of  Paris,  could  not  well  receive  as  its  archbishop  a 
member  of  that  University.  Here  was  a  complete  stop  ;  and  CSau- 
chon  stood  with  gaping  n\outh  in  sight  of  the  magnificent  prey,  ever 
in  hopes  that  all  ol)stacles  would  disappear  before  the  invincible  car- 
dinal, full  of  devotion  to  him^  and  having  no  other  God. 
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»li  w»a  S'ScMdinglj'  opportune  tliat  the  Pucelle  ahould  have  been 

^pon  close  to  tbe  limits  of  Cauchon's  diocese ;  not,  it  is  tnie,  withiu 

teitseir  ;  but  there  was  a  bope  of  making  It  belieyed  to  be 

80  C^uobon  wrote,  be  jodge  ordinary,  to  the  King  of  England, 

b'elsim  the  right  of  trying  her :  and,  on  Cbe  13tb  of  Jane,  tbo  Uni- 

vsit7  received  the  lung's  letters  to  the  effect  that  tii<>  bisiiup  and  the 

hitirilor  vera  to  proceed  to  try  her  with  concurrent  powers.  TIioukIi 

la  procfiedinga  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  the  same  an  those  of  iTie 

■atiry  tribnnals  of  tbe  Church,  no  objection  waa  raJsed.     The  two 

dJettons  choosing  thnsto  connive  at  each  other,  one  diliiculty 

e  mnaineil ;  tbe  accuaed  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgnn- 

She  DnlrerBity  pot  beraelf  forward,  and  w 


iwttfer  ll  t< 


r  tolbe  Duke  of 

.  aodortook  to  be 

,   .0  CBiry  the  letter  himself, 

o  dukes ;  at  thesamo  time,  as  bishop,  be  bond- 

i,  catling  npon  tbem  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  prls- 

_r  whom  be  claimed    jurisdiction.      In  the  coursa  of  tfaiu 

uim  document  of  his,  he  quits  the  character  of  jnd^  for  that  of 

— 'lator,  and  roabps  offent  of  TDoney.  stating  that  alllioutrh  Ihia 

n  caanol  be  considered  a.  prisoner  of  war,  the  King  of  England 

Ir  to  setti?  a  pendoa  of  two  or  tliree  hundred  livree  iia  the 

11  of  Venddme,  and  to  giro  the  sum  of  six  Ibousand  livr(«  to 

M  who  have  heiin  their  keeping  :  then,  towards  tbe  dose  nf  this 

MtTo  of  his,  ho  mises  his  otrer  to  ten  tbonsand,  bot  jK^nting  out 

^hfttkdlly  tbe  magnitude  nf  llie  offer — "as  much,"  lie  says,  "as 

■  Fmncb*Br<)  nccustomed  to  give  for  a,  king  or  a  prince." 

"Ph«  Bngrlisb  did  not  rely  so  implicitly  on  the  steps  taken  by  lUo 

'  ~^T«ily.  and  on  Cauchou's  negotiations,  as  to  neglect  tbe  in»i«  en- 

...smeans.     On  the  same  day  that  tbe  latter  nrcsrntnd  his  snm- 

M,  or  tbe  day  aft«r.  the  council  iu  Engtaud  placed  an  Miibargoon 

ImAc  with  the  markets  of  the  Low  Countries,  and,  above  alt.  with 

i|w«rp  (July  IB),  proliiblting  llie  English  mi-rckiiiits  from  purdiaa- 

linens  there,  and  the  other  ^oods  for  wliich  they  nern  in  tin) 

It  of  Fxclian^n^  their  wool,     Tlila  waa  inflicting  on  tbe  Dukn  at 

giuidy.  Count  of   Flanders,  a  blow  in  the  mint  sensible    part. 

aagh  ttio  Tnedinm  of  the  great  Flemish  mannfactatea,  linens  and 

-Ji:  xht  English  d  I  scon  tinned  purchasing  the  one,  and  mpplying 

jjimrtwlal  for  the  otlier. 

hilfl  tbe  Gnglisb  were  thnsatrenuongly  nrging  on  the  deMnictinn 
,n  PuMtlle,  did  Cliarlen  Vn.  take  any  steps  to  eavoherT  None, 
poars  i  yet  he  lind  prisoners  in  his  nandk  and  ctmld  have  in*}- 
a  hn  by  threatening  reprisals.  A  short  time  before,  lie  hod  sot 
'tetlcma  on  foot  tbrongh  the  medium  o(  his  chnocotlor,  the  Aroli- 
p  of  Bbnima  ;  Init  nniber  he  nor  tbe  other  politicians  of  tba 
'  bad  ever  ref^atded  the  Pncelln  with  much  favor.  The  Anjou. 
W  paHv,  Willi  the  did  Cjueen  of  Sieilv.  who  bad  talwn  tier  by 
r  AJt-a 
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the  hand  from  tlio  first,  could  not,  at  this  precise  juncture,  interfere 
on  l\er  behalf  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine 
was  on  his  death-bed,  the  succession  to  the  duchy  disputed  before  the 
breath  was  out  of  his  body,  and  Philippe-le-Bon  was  giving  his  sup- 

E^rt  to  a  rival  of  Ren6  of  Anjou's— son-in-law  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
orraine. 

Tiius,  on  every  side,  interest  and  covetousness  declared  against  the 
Pucelle,  or  produced  indifference  to  her.  The  good  Charles  VIL  did 
notliing  for  her,  the  good  Duke  Philippe  delivered  her  up.  The 
house  of  Anjou  coveted  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  coveted  Bra- 
bant ;  and,  most  of  all,  he  desiderated  the  keeping  open  the  trade  be- 
tween Flanders  and  England.  The  little  had  their  interests  to  at- 
tend to  as  well.  John  of  Ligny  looked  to  inherit  Saint-Pol,  and  Cau- 
chon  was  grasping  at  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen. 

In  vain  did  John  of  Ligny's  wife  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  in  vain 
did  she  supplicate  him  not  to  dishonor  himself.  Ho  was  no  longer  a 
free  man,  already  had  ho  touched  English  gold  ;  though  he  gave  her 
up,  not,  it  is  true,  directly  to  the  English,  but  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  house  of  Ligny  and  of  ^int-Pol,  with  its  recollections 
of  greatness  and  its  unbridled  aspirations,  was  fated  to  pursue  fortune 
to  the  end — to  the  Greve.  The  surrenderer  of  the  Pucelle  seems  to  have 
felt  all  his  misery  ;  he  had  painted  on  his  arms  a  camel  succumbing 
under  its  burden,  with  the  sad  device,  unknown  to  men  of  hejirt, 
"  Nul  n'est  tenu  a  I'im possible  "  (No  one  is  held  to  impossibilities). 

What  was  the  prisoner  doing  the  while  Y  Her  body  was  at  Bcaure- 
voir,  her  soul  at  Compiec:ne  ;  she  was  fighting,  soul  and  spirit,  for 
the  king  who  had  deserted  her.  Without  lier.  she  felt  that  the  faith- 
ful city  of  Compiegne  would  fall,  and  with  it  the  royal  cause  through- 
out the  North.  She  had  previously  tried  to  effect  her  escape  from  the 
towers  of  Beaulieu  ;  and  at  Beaurcvoir  she  was  still  more  strongly 
tempted  to  fly  :  she  knew  that  the  English  demanded  that  she  should 
be  given  up  to  them,  and  dreaded  falling  into  their  hands.  She  con- 
sulted her  saints,  and  could  obtain  no  other  answer  than  that  it  be- 
hooved to  be  patient,  '*  that  her  delivery  would  not  be  until  she  had 
seen  the  King  of  the  English."  **But,"  she  said  within  herself, 
"can  it  be  that  God  will  suffer  these  poor  people  of  Compiegne  to 
die,  who  have  been  and  who  are  so  loyal  to  their  lord  ?  "  Presented 
under  this  fonn  of  lively  compwssion,  the  temptation  prevailed.  For 
the  first  time  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  saints  :  she  threw  Herself 
from  the  tower,  and  fell  at  its  foot  half  dead.  Borne  in  again  and 
nursed  by  the  ladies  of  Ligny,  she  longed  for  death,  and  persisted  in 
remaining  two  days  without  eating. 

Delivered  up  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  was  taken  to  Arras, 
and  then  to  the  donjon-keep  of  Crotoy,  which  has  long  been  covered 
by  tho  sands  of  tho  Somme.  From  this  place  of  confinement  she 
looked  out  up  in  the  sea,  and  could  sometimes  descry  the  English 
downs — t^at  ho3til3  laud  into  which  she  had  hoped  to  carry  war  for  tho 
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iallTfltancc  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     Mass  it 
y  tk  uriiat  who  was  uJsii  a  prisoner,  and  Jean      ,     . 
ikeil,  Kod  U  vtoB  given  nnto  her.     Though  conlined  in  prUou.  she 
lisul^ed  licr  puwer  a)l  the  same  ;  as  long  as  she  IWed,  her  pmj'ui 
irnke  tlirough  ihe  waits  uud  scattered  the  enemy. 
Oil  thn  Terr  daj  that  she  had  predicted,  foreTramed  b}~  Ihe  arch-  . 
L  bngel,  ihe  singe  of  CompiSgoe  was  raised— that  is,  on  thii  Ut  nf  So-  | 
^  vemlier.     Tliu  Dnke  af  Burgundy  had  advanced  us  far  as  Noyun, 
if  to  meet  and  experience  the  insulting  reverse  personally,     lie  bl_ 
tuned  nnother  defeat  Bhiirtlj  afterwards  at  Qemiigny  (N'uvember  20). 
I    Sainlmiltca  then  offered  him  battle  at  P£ronne,  which  lie  declined. 
Thme  humiliations  undoubtedly  con&rmed  the  duke  tn  his  allluncfl 
yAlAi  the  English,  and  determined  him  to  deliver  up  the  Pui'elle  to 
them.     But  the  more  tUrtiat  of  interruptlne  all  commercial  rclatlnui   , 
would  have  been  enough.     Cliivulrous  as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  J 
'   Md  the  reaiorer of  chivalrj,  the  Count  of  Flanders  was  at  bottom  thftl 
^  aervanl  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchants.     Ilie  m&nufactar- I 
lug  cities  and  the  flax-spinning  districts  would  not  have  oIIiiwmI  com*  T 
'    niemi  to  be  long  interrupted,  or  their  works  brought  to  a  atand-stlU, 
I  liQt  would  have  burst  forth  into  Inaarrectlon. 

At  iho  very  moment  the  English  had  got  possession  of  the  Pucelle, 
I  and  were  free  to  proceed  to  her  trial,  their  affairs  were  going  on  very 
'  badlr.  Far  from  retaking  Lonviers,  they  had  lost  Chateau -Qallianl. 
L*  Hire  took  it  by  escalade,  and  Hading  Barbaian  a  prlanner  there, 
net  that  formidable  captain  at  liberty.  Tlie  town^  voluntarily  went  L 
I  over  to  Charlsa  VII..  the  inhobitants  eipclling  the  English  :  thoaeof  I 
,  Uelun,  close  as  the  town  is  to  Paris,  thrust  the  garri-wu  out  of  tlia  | 
I   galon. 

I  ,  To  put  on  thr>  drag,  if  it  were  possible,  while  the  aSaira  of  E 
'  luid  wt'TO  thus  going  rapidly  down  hill,  some  great  and  irewertul  ._ 
^  gltio  wuneccssary,  and  Winchester  hadone  at  hand—the  trial  and  tka  I 
I  c«mn*tion,  Thtse  two  things  were  to  be  hrought  into  play  togetlirr,  I 
I  or  ralhur.  tluy  were  one  and  the  saroo  lldng.  To  dishonor  CliBrlea  I 
I  .VIL.  lo  prove  that  he  had  been  led  to  be  crowned  by  a  wUuU,  was  be-  I 
■■  Mowing  BO  much  addiliunal  sanctity  un  the  coronation  of  Henry  VL  ;.l 
\  If  theaao  were  avowedly  Ihe  anointed  at  the  Devil,  the  other  mtut  I 
f  la)  recogoiicd  as  the  anointed  of  God.  1 

r       Rmry  made  Ivis  entry  into  Paris  on  the  8d  of  Dpcember.     On  tho  I 
I   Slat  of  the  preceding  month,  the  ITniversity  hod  been  made  to  wrila  ■ 
1    \o  Ckachon,  eomplainiug  of  his  delays,  and  beseeching  the  king  ta  1 
'   order  Uie  ttiftl  to  be  begun.      Cauchon   was  in   no  haste,  pethaps, 
r   lliinking  it  hard  to  liegin  the  work  before  the  wage  yua  assured  ;  and 
it  WH  not  till  a  month  afterwards  (hat  he  procured  from  tlin  chanler 
I    of  Rouou  authority  to  proceed  in  that  dioccee.     On  ike  in«tant  (Jan- 
,'naTy  S,  Illill.  Winchester  issued  tin   ardinancc.   in   which  the  king 
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»  madu  to  say,  '■  that  on  the  reqi 


of  the 


inhop  of  BeaUTois,    ^^ 


and  rsborted  thereto  by  his  dear  daughter,  the   UuivQisity  of  Paxlsi   . 
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he  commanded  her  keepers  to  eonduci  the  accused  to  the  bishop. " 
The  word  was  chosen  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  not  given  up  to 
the  ecclesiastical  judge,  but  only  lent,  *'  to  be  taken  back  again  if  not 
convicted."  The  English  ran  no  risk,  she  could  not  escape  death  ;  if 
fire  failed,  the  sword  remained. 

Cauchon  opened  the  proceedings  at  Rouen  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1481.  He  seated  the  vicar  of  the  Inquisition  near  himself,  and  began 
by  holding  a  sort  of  consultation  with  eiglit  doctors,  licentiates  or 
masters  of  arts  of  Rouen,  and  by  laying  before  them  the  inquiries 
which  he  had  instituted  touching  the  Pucelle,  but  which,  liaving 
been  conducted  by  ht* r  enemies,  appeared  insufficient  to  these  legits 
of  Rouen.  In  fact,  they  were  so  utterly  insufficient,  that  the  prose- 
cution, which  on  these  worthless  data  was  about  to  have  been  com- 
menced against  her  on  the  charge  of  ma{fie,  was  instituted  on  the 
charge  of  heresy. 

With  the  view  of  conciliating  these  recalcitrating  Normans,  and 
lessening  their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  forms  of  procedure, 
Cauchon  nominated  one  of  their  number,  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  exam* 
tiling  counsellor  {eonseiller  examirtateur).  But  he  reserved  the  most 
active  part,  tliat  of  promoter  of  the  prosecution  (promoteur  du  proees\ 
for  a  certain  Estivet,  one  of  his  Beauvais  canons  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied.  He  managed  to  consume  a  month  in  these  prepara- 
tions ;  but  the  young  king  having  been  at  length  taken  back  to  Lon- 
don (February  9),  Winchester,  tranquil  on  this  head,  applied  himself 
earnestly  to  the  business  of  the  trial,  and  would  trust  no  one  to  super- 
intend it.  He  thought,  and  justly,  that  the  master's  eye  is  the  best, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Rouen  in  order  to  watch  Cauchon  at 
work. 

His  first  step  was  to  make  sure  of  the  monk  who  represented  the  • 
Inquisition.  Cauchon,  liaving  assembled  his  assessors,  Norman 
priests  and  doctors  of  Paris,  in  the  house  of  a  canon,  sent  for  the  • 
bominican,  and  called  upon  him  to  act  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  shaveling  timidly  replied,  that  *'if  his  powers  were 
jadge<I  sufficient,  he  would  act  as  his  duty  required."  The  bishop 
did  not  fail  to  declare  that  his  powers  were  amply  sufficient  ;  on 
which  the  monk  further  objected,  "that  he  was  anxious  not  to  act  as 
yet,  both  from  scruples  of  conscience  and  for  legality  of  the  trial," 
and  begged  the  bishop  to  substitute  some  one  in  his  place,  until  ho 
should  ascertain  that  his  powers  were  really  sufficient. 

His  objections  were  useless  ;  he  was  not  allowed  so  to  escape,  and 
had  to  sit  in  judgment,  whether  he  would  or  not.  There  was  another 
motive  besi<ies  fear,  which  undoubtedly  assisted  in  keeping  him  to 
his  post :  Winchester  assigned  hrm  twenty  gold  sous  for  his  pain.s. 
Perhaps  the  Mendicant  monk  had  never  seen  such  a  quantity  of  gold 
in  his  life. 
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TRIAL  O*-  TIIE  PUfKLLE, 


On  fe^nmrr  21.  tlie  I'ucolle  was  lifouglit  before  lier  judges.     Th«'  ] 

hljitiDp  of  BiwuvaiB  adiaonishcd  her"wiih  mitdneaR  and  cliarity." 

njing  her  to  snswcr  truly  to  whatever  aho  should  be  agkwi,  witU- 

It  ovi^on  or  aiilitorfue^,  both  to  Hhort^n  her  trial  and  ease  her  con- 

^  ImOB.    Anavrr:  "  1  do  not  know  what  jou  mean  to  cjuesilon  me 

H^bout ;  yoi\  mi);ht  ask  tne  things  wlilch  I  would  not  tell  you."     Sba 

iDonseBtM  to  BWt>ar  to  spenk  the  tnith  upon  all  matters,  except  Ihmo 

■  jirhich  rutatod  lu  lipr  visioos  ;   "  but  with  reapoct  to  thme,"  HhaBSid, 

"j^ou  bliall  cut  off  mjr  hcttd  first."     Novertheless.  she  was  induced  to 

awMir  that  sho  would  answer  all  qaeritions  "onpolntsaffertlng  faith." 

Slie  waa  agolo  ur^ed  on  the  following  day,  the  3Sd,  and  ngoin  nn 

B  tlte  iith.  hut  held  ifrm.     "  It  is  a  commoo  remark  even  in  ehUdreu'H 

Kiknoatlis."  woa  livr  obserration,  "  that  pri/pte  are  oftfa  hung  far  UHing 

w^  triuh."     it  last,  worn  out,  and  for  quintnesu'  Dake.  shu  coniented 

I  fe  airtuu  "to  tell  what  she  knew  vpo/i  her  trial,  but  oot  all  aha 

Inierrogalod  as  to  her  age,  name,  and  Aumome,  nhe  said  that  aha 

mu  about  ninctoea  rears  old.     "  In  the  place  where  I  was  bom,* 

[boT  called  me  Jehonctta,   and  in  France,  Juhanne,     .     .     ."     But 

mtli   rc^td  to  her  Bamnme  (the   Piicelle,  the  ni^rt),  it  Bwiraa  that 

I'Jhraugb  Bome  caprice  of  feminine  niodeetj  she  cuuld  not  brine  hrr- 

KiMf  to  ntt«r  It.  and  that  she  eluded  the  direct  answer  by  a  ^lostc 

l1UaeliM>d— "  As  lo  numame,  I  know  nothing  of  It," 

She  complained  of  the  fetters  on  her  limbs  ;  and  the  bishop  told 

Jer  tlwt  as  iihe  hod  mad    ""   

bilged  to  put  them  nn. 
Wit  Ib  Kllowghla  for  any  jirisoner.     If  I  (scnpnd,  I  could  not  be  re-    ; 
pmached  with  having  broken  my  wiird,  for  I  hod  g-iven  no  promiao." 
'    Sfaa  was  oidered  to  repeat  the  Patfr  and  the  Ate.  perhaps  in  tha 
■huNintllious  idea  that  S  F  she  ircre  vowed  to  the  devil   she  durst  not. 
^*'l  will  willingly  n^pest  tliPUi  If  mj  lord  of  Biianvaia  will  hear  me 
Hifna,"    Adroit  and  touching  demand!   by  thus  reposing  lierconB- 
_  _U>c«  In  her  judgn,  her  eniizuy.  she  would  liave  mode  bim  both  her 
vq^rllual  (athvr  and  the  witnees  of  her  innoecne?, 

Caucbon  declined  the  reijuest ;  but  I  can  wpII  believe  that  hn  woa 

teovcd  by  it.     IIo  broke  up  tlio  sitting  for  that  day.  and  on  tlui  day 

V^Uowing  did  not  continue  the  inter loguiory  himself,  but  dvpnUid  tha 

\     Al  tho  fourth  Bitting  ehe  displayrd  unwontnl  aninmtlim.     Bhn  did 
Bitot  conceal  her  having  heard  her  voieea    "They  awakened  me,"  shn 

B  laid,  "  I  daspod  tnv  lumda  in  pmyer,  and  besought  them  t(  -^ 

leonnatl ;  thev  said  to  me.  '  Ask  of  our  I>otd.'" — "And  v 
fJHd  lh«y  may  V— •■  To  answer  yon  Iwildly." 

Itpmnmjr  Id  ChimpttCHt.  on  the  frontim  of  Bur^odf ,  woold  be  dliUngnlatied 
loaa'a  Una  Iroa  FnuKW  peeper.— TauisLiTDa. 
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"...  I  cannot  tell  all  ;  1  aiii  macli  more  feerTuI  of  nying 
anything  whiuli  muy  disjileiise  them,  than  1  tun  of  anaweiiiig  jan. 
.    .     .     For  (o-dsf  f  beg  yo\i  to  question  me  no  further. " 

The  btshop  perceivinK  her  emotion  [leraisted  -.  "  But,  Jehknue,  Qotl 
is  oSendcd  then  if  onu  tells  true  thlni^  ?—"  My  Tolces  have  told  me 
oortain  tilings,  not  for  you,  but  for  tiie  king."  Then  she  added  with 
fervor,  "  Ah  !  i(  lie  kaem  (liem,  he  would  eat  his  dinner  with  greater 
reliiili.  ■  .  ■  Would  that  he  did  know  them,  and  wonld  drink  no 
wine  from  this  lo  Easter." 

Ijhe  gave  utterance  to  some  sublime  things,  while  pisttling  in  this 
simple  strain  :  "  I  come  from  Uod,  1  liavo  naught  to  do  here ;  dismiss 
me  toOod,  from  whom  I  coiuc.     .     .     ." 

■'  You  say  that  you  are  my  judge  ;  think  well  what  you  are  about, 
for  of  a  truth  1  am  sent  of  God,  and  you  ore  putting  yourself  in  great 

iTiaro  can  bo  no  doubt  such  language  irritated  the  judges,  and  they 
put  to  Iter  an  inijidinus  and  base  question,  a  question  which  it  is  a 
crime  to  put  to  any  man  alive :  "  Jchanne,  do  you  believe  yourself  lo 
be  in  a  statu  of  grace?'' 

They  thought  they  hail  bound  her  with  an  indissoluble  knot.  To 
uy  no  was  to  confess  berttelf  unwurthy  of  having  been  God's  clioeen 
Instrument ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  say  yes?  Which  of  us, 
frail  beings  as  we  are.  Li  sure  here  below  of  being  truly  in  Ood's 

grace  ?     Mot  one,  except  the  prou<l,  presumptuous  man,  who  of  all 
precisely  the  furtJiesi  from  it. 

She  cut  the  knot  with  Iieroic  and  Cliristian  simplicity  : 
"  If  I  am  nut,  may  God  be  pleased  to  receive  me  into  it :  if  I  am, 
may  God  bo  pleased  to  keep  n     '     '    " 


The  Pharisees  wore  Btruck  siwechless. 

But  with  all  lier  heroism,  slie  was  noverlhelcsB  a  woman.  ,  .  . 
After  giving  utterance  to  this  sublime  sentiment,  she  sank  from  tho. 
high-wrouglit  mood,  and  relapsed  into  the  softness  of  lier  sex,  doubt- 
ing of  Iter  state,  a.i  ia  natural  to  a.  Christian  soul,  interrogating  her- 
•elf  and  trying  to  gain  conildencc  :  "  Ah  !  if  I  knew  that  1  were  not 
in  Clod's  grace,  I  should  be  the  most  wretched  being  in  the  world. 
,  .  .  But  if  I  were  id  a  iitate  n(  sin,  no  doubt  uie  voice  would 
not  come.     ,     .     ,     Would  tliat  every  one  could  hear  it  like  my- 

Tliese  words  gave  a  hold  to  her  judges.  After  a  long  pause  tbey 
returned  to  the  charge  with  rcdoublea  hate,  and  pres^d  upon  her 
question  after  queatioQ  designed  to  ruin  her.  "Ilad  not  the  virices 
told  her  lo  Aait  the  Burgundians?"  ..."  Did  she  not  go  when 
a  child  to  the  Fairia/  tree  ?  "  etc.  .  .  .  They  now  longed  to  bom 
her  as  a  witcli. 

At  the  liftlk  sitting  she  was  attacked  on  delicate  and  daugflrona 
ground,  namely,  with  regard  to  the  appearances  she  had  seen.  The 
bishop  became  all  of  a  sudden  compassionate  and  horded,  addreBwd 
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'^r  with:  "  jBliiuinc,  liow  lnvc  rou  been  aince  SalunlBj?" — "  Yoa 

•M,"  sold  the  poor  prisoner,  loaded  wUU  cliaiiis,  "as  well  as  I  miglit." 

"  Jehonne,  do  you  fast  cvory  day  Uiis  Lent  1" — "  Is  tho  queatTon  » 

Mury  ouol" — "Tpp,  tru^." — "  Well  then,  yes,  I  hava  olTrajs 

Sh«  WIS  then  pressed  on  the  Habject  of  hor  visions,  and  wtlh  rS' 
ipud  to  a  Btga  shntvn  the  dauphin,  and  conceTninK  St.  Catheriae  and 
Bu  Mifhiel.  Among  other  iosiJious  and  iadpllcale  quretiong,  ahe 
was  Mki>d  whether,  wheu  St.  Michael  appealed  to  her,  Ac!  leaf  naktd. 
...  To  thiit  ^BDieCul  qucetion  aho  replied,  without  under- 
nandiDg  its  drift,  and  with  heavenly  purity,  "Do you  think  then 
that  our  Lord  has  not  whcrowiih  to  clotho  him  t " 

Os  March  3,  other  onl-if-the-way  questinos  were  put  to  lier  in 
order  to  entnip  her  into  confessing  some  diabolical  neency,  some  evil 
foiTBB^ndeiice  with  tho  deTll.     "  Has  tltis  Saint  Michael  of  yc 
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This  answer  was  carefully  noted  down. 
Tht^  then  turn  to  the  subject  ol  lier  wearing  male  attiro  and  of  Iter    I 
P'CUndard.      "Did  cot  the  aaldisry  raalte  standards  in  imitation  of    { 
raist    Did  Ihcy  not  replace  them  witli  olheisT" — "  Tea,  when  the 
aem  (staff)  happened  to  break."— "Did  you  not  say  Ihot  tiiose  rtand- 
■^fdt)  woul<l  briuj'  them  luck  1 " — "  Xo ;  I  only  eold,  '  Fall  boldly  npon 
Blbe  English,'  ana  I  fell  upon  them  myself,"  I 

V  "  But  why  was  this  standard  1>ome  at  the  coronation,  in  the  chureli  j 
ftpt  Bhalms.  rather  than  those  of  the  other  captainsT  .  .  ."  "■  It  ] 
I  Bad  se^u  all  the  danger,  and  it  was  only  fair  that  it  should  share  the  > 
l^ooor." 

"  \Miit  was  the  impression  of  the  people  who  kissed  four  fetX, 
kftds.  andgarmejits!" — "The  poor  came  tome  of  their  own  fft«- 
|j*lU,  boe«iiSQ  I  never  did  them  any  iionn,  and  oasiated  and  pmteeted 

as  impofflibje  for  heart  of  luao  not  to  Ite  touched  with  sncli  an- 
CnuchoD  thonghl  it  prudent  to  proceed  lienceforwurd  with 

a  I  a  few  aaaesaors  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  qaite  quietly.  Wn 
tho  iinmbcr  of  asscMurs  varjing  at  each  sitting  from  tho  very 
liVginliiUi.'  of  the  trial :  some  leave  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
Uont.  Th«  place  of  trial  is  Himilnrly  changed.  The  accused,  who 
jt  fijst  ia  intermgatod  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  of  Honen,  is  now  quo- 
I  tinned  la  prison,  "  In  order  not  to  fatigue  the  rest,"  Cauchon  took 
ihorc  ouly  two  ossetnon  and  two  witnesses  (fmm  the  10th  to  the  17th 
et  Huth).  lie  was.  perhaps,  emboldened  thas  to  proceed  with  aliQt 
ioom,  frum  being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Inquisition  ;  the  vlear 
baving  St  kngth  rcteived  from  the  Innuisitor-Gsncral  of  France  full 
'powen  lo  preside  at  the  trial  along  with  the  bishop  (March  13). 

In  lbM«  fresh  eiaminatioos.  aha  is  presMid  only  on  a  few  poinU 
IBtlksIrd  beforehand  by  Cauchon.  ~ 
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"  Did  the  Tolcea  command  her  to  make  tlmt  sally  out  of  C-_.^      

In  which  she  wan  taken  1 "  To  this  she  does  not  give  a  direct  Te^j : 
"  Tlie  Baints  had  told  me  that  1  should  be  taken  before  midaummer ; 
that  it  behooved  ao  to  be,  that  I  must  not  be  Dstouixhcd.  bnt  saffer  all 
cheerfnll}',  and  Qod  would  aid  me.  .  .  .  Since  it  haa  bo  pleased 
God,  it  is  for  the  best  that  I  should  liave  been  taken." 

"Do  yott  think  j-ou  did  well  in  setting  oat  without  the  leave  of 
your  father  nnd  mother  T  Ought  we  not  to  honor  our  parents ! " 
"  Tliey  have  forgiven  me." — "  And  did  you  thiDk  yoo  were  not  sio- 
ning  in  doing  soV" — "  It  was  lir  God's  command  ;  and  if  I  Imd  bad  a 
]tuiii]re<l  fathcra  and  mothers,  I  should  have  set  out." 

"Did  not  the  voices  coll  you  daughter  of  Qod,  daughter  of  tb« 
Church,  the  maid  of  the  great  heart?"--"  Before  thestegv  of  Orleana 
was  raised,  and  since  then,  the  voices  have  called  me.  aod  they  call 
me  every  do.y,  '  Julianae  the  Pucelle,  daughter  of  Clod.'" 

"  Was  it  right  to  attack  Paris  the  dny  of  the  Nativity  of  Oar 
Ijady?" — "It  is  fitting  to  keep  the  festivals  of  Our  Lady;  and  it 
would  be  so.  I  trulT  think,  to  keep  them  every  day." 

"Why  did  you  leap  from  tlio  tower  of  IleaurevoirJ"  (Thoilrift  of 
this  question  was  to  induce  her  to  say  that  she  had  witihed  to  kill 
hotBeff.) — "I  heard  tliat  the  poor  people  of  t'ompi^gno  would  all  be 
slain,  down  to  children  seven  years  of  oge,  and  1  knew,  too,  that  t 
was  sold  to  the  English  ;  1  would  rather  have  died  than  full  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Knglish." 

"  Do  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  hate  Ihe  English  ?"—"  They 
lovo  what  our  Lord  lovcu.  and  hat«  what  he  Imtes." — "Dora  Ood 
liat«  the  English  ?"—"  Of  the  love  or  hate  Ood  may  bear  the  English, 
and  what  he  does  with  their  souls.  I  know  nothing ;  but  1  know  that 
tliey  wUI  1>c  put  forth  out  of  France,  with  the  eiccption  of  suc'b  as 
shall  perish  in  it." 

"  Is  it  not  a  mortal  sin  to  hold  a  man  to  ransom,  and  then  pnt  him 
to  death?" — "1  have  not  done  that." — "Wasnot  Franqnet  d'Arru 

Cut  to  death  ? " — "  I  consented  to  it,  having  been  unable  to  exchange 
ini  for  one  of  my  men;  he  owned  to  being  a  brigand  and  a  traitor. 
His  trial  lasted  o  fortnight,  before  the  bailli  of  Senlia." — "  Did  you 
not  give  money  to  the  man  who  took  haii  ?" — "  1  aui  not  treasurer  of 
France,  to  give  money." 

"Do  you  think  that  your  king  did  well  in  killing,  or  catising  to  lie 
killed,  my  lord  of  Burgundyt" — "  It  was  »  great  pity  for  the  realm 
of  France  ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  lietween  them,  Ood  sent 
mo  to  the  ai<l  of  the  King  of  France.'' 

"Jebanne.  has  it  been  revealed  to  you  whether  yon  will  escspef" 
— "  That  does  not  bear  upon  your  trial.  Do  yim  want  mo  to  depons 
against  myselfT" — "  Ilave  the  voices  said  nothing  to  you  about  It?" 
— "That  does  not  concern  your  trial;  1  put  myself  in  our  Lord's 
hands,  who  will  do  as  It  ple««th  lilm."  .  .  . '  And,  after  a  patise, 
"  By  my  troth,  I  know  neither  the  honr  nor  the  day.     Ood's  will  b« 
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." — ■' Hiivf^  not  your  volcK  told  you  anytliing  about  tlie  result, 

Mir»llyr'— ■■  Well.  then,  yes;  tliej  liave  lold  lue  tlwt  1  (>hiUl  l» 

}tliT«r«d.  nod  hnve  hade  me  be  of  good  ch^t  aad  coiinig».    .    .    ." 

Another  day  she  lulded  :    "  The  suints  tell  m?  that  1  sball  be  vioto- 

"y  delivt-red.  anU  tbey  say  to  me  besiUw,  "  Take  all  in  good  put ; 

lot  tor  tliy  martyrdom  ;  tliou  sltolt  nt  the  last  entur  the  kiagdou 

IParftdiae.'" — "  And  since  they  liave  told  you  bo,  do  you  feel  sure 
f  bfdng  uved.  and  of  not  going  to  helil"^ — "Yes,  I  beiievo  what 
k«y  hare  told  me  as  firmly  >s  If  I  were  already  saved. "~~"  Thin 
«  wavery  weighty  one." — "  res.lt  is nRTeot  treasure  to  me." 

so  you  believe  Toa  rain  no  longer  commit  a  mortal  sint" — "I 

ir  Dolbing  of  that ;  I  rety  altogether  ou  oat  Lord." 

..t  last  the  judges  had  made   out  tbe  true  ground  on  wUiok  to 

iag  the  accusation  :  at  last  they  had  found  a  spot  on  wbicli  to  lay 

"ilgLold.     There  was  not  a  chance  of  gcltinc  Ibis  chaate  and  holy 

to  be  taken  for  a  witch,  for  a  familiar  of  tte  devire ;  but  in  her 

ftrf  sanctity,  as  is  invariably  the  cose  wjtli  all  mystics,  there  wa»  a 

"a  loft  open  to  attack  ;  thy  secret  voice  considered  minal,  at  pre. 

md  to.  llie  Instruction  of  the  Church,  the  pmxcriptions  of  auttiarily 

Mnspintion,  but  free  and  Independent  iospiratioD — revelation,  but 

'    revelation — Bubmission   to   Ood  ;   what  Qod?   the  Qod 

■e  concladed  by  a  formal  dc- 


a  and  opiui 

TUeul  of  the  Church  ;  to  wbicli  she  replied,  "  I  love  the  Church. 
idVcmld  support  it  to  the  best  of  luy  power.  Aa  to  the  good  works 
"hi  hare  wrought,  1  must  refer  them  to  the  King  of  Heaven, 

lO  other  answer,  bat  ndded, 

-  Sbe  was  tlien  told  that  there  wu  a  diatinction  :  that  there  was  tho 
'phattlx  triamp&tiiU,  Uod,  the  saints,  and  those  who  Iwd  bt«n  admitted 
■  MUTklloa  ;  and  the  diurch  mitilant.  or.  in  other  woixls.  tho  Pope, 
%i  ekrdliiAlH.  the  cter);y.  and  all  good  Chriattans — the  which  Churcli, 
iporly  aBaembl«d,"  cannot  err,  and  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghaet 
Jlyou  not  then  submit  yourself  Ui  ttio  Cliarcli  milUani?" — "I 
raue  In  the  King  of  Prance  from  Qod,  from  Ibe  Virgin  Marv,  tlia 
K  and  tbr  ChuKh  eift^rious  tbvre  above  ;  to  that  Church  I  sub- 
_it  mycelf,  my  works,  nil  that  I  have  done  or  liava  to  do." — "And 
ja  the  Cbutcli  milUanl  f  " — ' '  I  wilt  give  no  other  anawer." 
.  According  to  one  of  tlic  nssessora  ehu  uid  that,  on  certain  paints, 
■le  tru«l«d  to  ncitlier  bishop,  pope,  nor  anyone ;  but  held  her  belief 
pi  QoA  alono. 

y  Til*  dDBrtioQ  on  which  Iha  trial  was  to  turn  was  thus  iitld  down  in 

~  'ta  Mmpltcity  and  grandeur,  and  tlm  true  debate  <wmmnnced ;  on 

30«  hud.  the  visible  Cbureb  and  authority,  on  the  other,  inspi' 

■tloaatlaatingtbaiorisIbleCliurGh  ,    .    .    ,    invlsibti) to vvAttu  nsv% 


J 
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but  clearly  seen  by  the  pions  girl,  wlio  was  foreyer  contemprating  It, 
forever  hearing  it  -within  herself,  forever  carrying  in  Irtr  heart  these 
saints  and  angels.  .  .  .  There  was  her  Chnrch,  there  God  shone 
in  His  brightness  ;  everywhere  else,  how  shadowy  He  was  I    .    .    . 

Sucli  being  the  case  at  issue,  the  accused  was  doomed  to  irremedia- 
ble destruction.  She  could  not  give  way  ;  she  could  not,  save  falsely, 
disavow,  deny  what  she  saw  and  heard  so  distinctly.  On  the  other 
hand,  could  authority  remain  authority  if  it  abdicatea  its  jurisdiction  ; 
if  it  did  not  punish?  The  Church  militant  is  an  armed  Church, 
armed  with  a  two-edged  sword  ;  against  whom  ?  Apparently,  against 
the  refractory. 

Terrible  was  this  Church  in  the  person  of  the  reasoners,  the  scholas- 
tics, the  enemies  of  inspiration ;  terrible  and  implacable,  if  repre- 
sented by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  But  were  there,  then,  no  judges 
superior  to  this  bishop  ?  How  could  the  episcopal  party,  the  party 
of  the  University,  fail,  in  this  peculiar  cose,  to  recognize  as  supreme 
judge  its  Council  of  Bale,  which  was  on  the  eve  of  being  opened  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  papal  Inquisition,  and  the  Dominican  who  was  its 
vicar,  would  undoubtedly  be  far  from  disputing  the  superiority  of  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction  to  its  own,  which  emanated  from  it. 

A  legist  of  Rouen,  that  very  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  who  was  Cauchon'a 
friend  and  the  enemy  of  the  Pucelle,  could  not  feel  his  conscience  at 
ease  in  leaving  an  accused  girl  without  counsel,  ignorant  that  there 
were  judges  of  appeal,  on  whom  she  could  call  without  any  sacrifice 
of  the  ground  on  which  she  took  up  her  defence.  Two  monks  like- 
wise thought  that  a  reservation  should  bo  made  in  favor  of  the  su- 
preme right  of  the  Pope.  However  irregular  it  might  be  for  assessors 
to  visit  and  counsel  the  accused,  apart  from  their  coadjutors,  these 
three  worthy  men,  who  saw  Cauchon  violate  every  legal  form  for  the 
triumph  of  iniquity,  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  all  forms  themselves 
for  justice's  sake,  intrepidly  repaired  to  the  prison,  forced  their  way 
in,  and  advised  her  to  appeal.  The  next  day  she  appealed  to  the 
Pope  and  to  the  council.  Cauchon,  in  his  rage,  sent  for  the  guards 
and  inquired  who  had  visited  the  Pucelle.  The  legist  and  the  two 
monks  were  in  great  danger  of  death.  From  that  day  they  disap- 
pear from  among  the  a.ssessora,  and  with  them  the  last  scmblanco  of 
justice  disappears  from  the  trial, 

Cauchon,  at  first,  had  hoped  to  have  on  his  side  the  aathority  of 
the  lawyers,  which  carried  great  weight  at  Rouen.  But  he  had  soon 
found  out  that  he  must  do  without  them.  When  he  showed  the 
minutes  of  the  owning  proceedings  of  the  trial  to  one  of  these  grave 
legists,  master  Johan  Loliier,  the  latter  plainly  told  him  that  the 
trial  amounted  to  nothing  ;  that  it  was  all  informal ;  that  the  assess- 
ors were  not  free  to  judge  ;  that  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  with 
cloeed  doors ;  that  the  accused,  a  simple  country  girl,  was  not  capa- 
ble of  answering  on  such  grave  subjects  and  to  learned  doctors  ;  and, 
finally,  the  lawyer  had  the  boldness  to  say  to  the  churchman  :  *'  The 
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pRWMAngs  are.  In  point  of  (act,  instituted  to  iin|)iign  Ihe  Iionor  of  1 
the  ptinee.  wbma  side  tliia  girl  espouses  :  you  Bh&il  cite  him  In  ap. 
pekr  M  well,  and  Msign  liim  bq  odvooto,"  Tliis  Intrepid  K^vit^, 
wh;ch  recalls  Papinian'B  bearing  towards  Caracalla,  wonld  have  cost 
Lohier  dear ;  but  the  Norman  Papiuian  did  not,  like  the  other, 
calmly  wait  the  death  Htrokn  on  his  curule  chair ;  ha  set  oS  afonce 
for  Rome,  where  the  Pope  eagerly  attached  such  a  man  to  himself, 
■nd  appointed  him  one  of  the  juices  of  the  Holy  See  ;  Le  died  dtian 
I  of  the  Kota. 


KWiuu.  t 
■  fli  the  mi 


1.  wlueh  alie  hod  gireo  aKaiost  herseir,  he  shut  himself  up  with  his  In- 
w  tiJliBles,'fliid  availing  himseir.  especially,  of  the  tien  of  an  able  mem- 
K  ber  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he  dretr  from  these  unawers  a  few 
K  eonnts.  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  leading  doctors  and  of  the  ecele- 
KataMioal  bodies  was  to  Ixi  taken.  This  was  the  detestable  custom,  but 
I  In  r««Iity  (whatever  has  been  siud  to  the  contrary)  the  common  and 
I  Titular  way  of  proceeding  in  inquiaitorlal  trials.  These  propoeitiona, 
l'flxinxl«d  from  the  answers  given  br  tliQ  Pucelle,  and  drawn  up  in 
B  general  terms,  bore  a  falso  ahow  of  impartiality  ;  althooeb  in  point 
I  of  fact  they  were  a  caricatnro  of  those  answers,  and  tlio  doctora  con. 
K|ln]t«d  could  not  fail  to  passsn  opinion  upon  them,  in  accordance  with 
Tflie  hosUle  intention  of  tlieir  iniquitous  framera. 

But  liowevor  the  counts  might  bo  framed,  however  grant  the  tflr- 
■r  which  hung  over  the  dootois  consulted,  they  were  far  from  beings 
"      '"  lOOs  in  tlieir  iadgmenls.     Among  these  doctors,  the  true  tlieo- 

,  the  Oncers  oellevers,  those  who  hud  preserved  the  firm  faith 

lithe  raiddla  age,  could  not  emily  reject  this  tale  of  celeatlal  appear-  | 
mens,  of  visions ;  for  then  ihejr  might  have  doubted  all  the  marvela 
If  (be  IIVfQ  of  the  saints,  and  discussed  all  their  legcndn.  The  vener- 
ible  Biehup  of  Avrsnehes  replied,  on  bmng  consulted,  tliat.  according 
D  the  leacGing  of  St.  Tltumaa.  there  was  nothing  impossible  in  what 
Jiia  girl  tlRrmed,  nothing  to  bo  lightly  rejected. 

Thi  Bishop  of  I.isicux,  while  acknowledging  that  Jeanne's  revcla. 
"---,  might  Iw  the   work  of  the  devil,  humanely  added  that  they 
il  also  U)  timpU  lie*,  and  that  if  she  did  not  submit  liersi'lf  to  the 
xh,  the  must  be  adjudged  si'liismatic,  and  be  vehemently  *ui- 
i  in  reeard  to  faith. 

r  Imgista  aaswerpil  like  true  Normans,  by  Bndinc  hpr  guilt 
oat  guilty,  fxrrpt  ihe  nftfd  Im  OaJ'i  rommand.     One  badiela 
weat  fiiriher  llian  this  ;  while  condemning  her.  he  demanded,    . 
n  oonaiduntloQ  uf  tho  weakness  of  her  iwi,  that  (Ac  tteelee  prvpoit 
''-it  *hBuitt  be  read  vrtr  tv  hrr  (lie  auapected,  and  with  reasoii,  that 
T  had  pot  been  commuuieated  lo  lier),  and  that  Ihey  ahould  I 
laid  befnro  the  Pope — this  would  have  bi'vn  oiljouming  the  ir 
ladf^nHety. 
— . Jtip  Mayeauas,  asscmblKd  in  ibe  chapel  of  the  tLtcVih\Ai«^f\c,  Vk&.  J 
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decided  against  her  on  the  showing  of  these  propositions.  The  dhap- 
ter  of  Rouen,  likewise  consulted,  was  in  no  haste  to  come  to  a  do* 
cision  and  to  give  the  victory  to  the  man  it  detested  and  trembled  at 
having  for  its  archbishop,  but  chose  to  wait  for  the  reply  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  which  had  been  applied  to  on  the  subject.  Tliere 
could  be  no  doubt  what  this  reply  would  be  ;  the  Gallican  party,  that 
is,  the  University  and  scholastic  party,  could  not  be  favorable  to  tho 
Pucelle  :  an  individual  of. this  party,  the  Bishop  of  Coutanccs,  went 
beyond  all  others  in  the  harshness  and  singularity  of  his  answer. 
He  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  that  he  considered  the  accused 
to  ^)e  wholly  the  devil's,  "  because  she  was  without  two  qualities  re- 
quired by  St.  Gregory — virtue  and  humanitv,"  and  that  her  assertions 
were  so  heretical,  tliat  though  she  should  revoke  them,  she  must 
nevertheless  be  held  in  strict  keeping. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  these  theologians,  these  doctors, 
laboring  with  all  their  might  to  ruin  the  very  faith  which  was  the 
foundation  of  their  doctrine,  and  which  constituted  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  tho  middle  age  in  general — belief  in  revelations  ;  in  the  in- 
tervention of  supernatural  beings.  .  .  .  They  might  have  their 
doubts  as  to  the  intervention  of  angels  ;  but  their  belief  in  the  devirs 
agencies  was  implicit 

And  was  not  the  important  question  whether  internal  revelations 
ought  to  be  hushed,  and  to  disavow  themselves  to  the  Church's  bid- 
ding, was  not  this  question,  so  loudly  debated  in  tho  outer  world, 
silently  discussed  in  the  inner  world,  in  the  soul  of  her  wlio  affirmed 
and  who  believed  in  their  existence  the  most  finnly  of  all?  Was  not 
this  battle  of  faith  fought  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  faith — /ought  in 
this  loyal  and  simple  heart  ?    .     .     .     I  have  reason  to  believe  so. 

At  one  time  she  expressed  her  readiness  to  submit  herself  to  the 
Pope,  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  him.  At  another  she  drew  a  distinction, 
maintaining  that  as  Regarded  faith  she  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  tho  Church,  but  as  regarded  what  she  had 
dorUf  she  could  own  no  other  judge  than  God.  Sometimes,  making 
no  distinction,  and  offering  no  explanation,  she  appealed  "  to  her 
King,  to  tjio  judge  of  heaven  and  of  earth." 

\\  hatever  care  has  been  taken  to  throw  these  things  into  the  shade, 
and  to  conceal  this,  the  human  side,  in  a  being  who  has  been  fondly 
painted  <is  all  divine,  her  lluctuations  are  visible,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
charge  her  judges  with  having  misled  her  so  as  to  make  her  prevari- 
cate on  those  questions.  "  She  was  very  subtle,"  says  one  of  the 
witnesse.s,  and  truly;  "  of  a  woman's  subtlety.*'  I  incline  to  at- 
tribute to  these  internal  struggles  the  sickness  which  attacked  her, 
and  which  brought  her  to  the  point  of  death  ;  nor  did  she  recover,  as 
she  herself  informs  us,  until  the  period  that  the  angel  Michael,  the 
angel  of  battles,  ceased  to  snpport  her,  and  gave  place  to  Gabriel,  the 
angel  of  giace  and  of  divine  love 

8he  fell  alck  in  Passion  week.    Her  temptation  began,  no  douhti 
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in  Palm  Sundty.*    A  eoantr;  girl,  born  on  the  akirls  of  &  forest,  nnd 

IwTtiig  BveT  lirtsd  in  tlii-  open  uir  of  bfiavrn.  sli(>  was  «>mpell«il  to  imu 

^"^Is  lino  Palm  Satiday  in  the  dppihs  of  n  <liing-eon.     The  gruid  mifiK^ 

''-\  the  Churcb   invokes f  came  not  for   her;  tlie  do<fri  dul  not 


<  \eAA  the  BecQRed 

The^  read  to  her 

and  tlis   bishop 

all  charelinien. 


■Thoy  were  opened  on  the  Tuesday  ;  but  it  was  t 

nhe  great  liall  of  the  cnatin  before  her  judges. 

is  aTttcIen  which  bad  been  founded  on  her  answer 

irioattly  represented  to  tier"  thul  these  doctors  w 

Brks,  and  welbrend  in  Inw,  divine  and  hnman  :  that  they  n 

ider  and  pitifnl.  and  desired  to  proceed  mlldl}'.  aeoking'  neither  ven- 

—  ye  %ar  eorportal  punubment,  but  sole);  wishing  in  c^nligbten  her, 

o  pM  her  in  the  way  of  Iruih  and  of  lal  ration  ;  and  Hint,  ns  aha 

a  not  aandeDlly  inforraea  on  such  higb  luatwrs,  the  bishop  uid 

inquisitor  offered  her  the  choice  of  'ineormore  of  the  ftssrasots  to 

H  her  counsel."    The  accused.  In  preaonoo  of  this  asBemblv.  tn 

h  sko  did  not  descry  a  single  friendly  fnce,  mildly  onnwored, 

r  what  yna  admonish  mi?  as  In  my  good,  and  concamlnp  oar 

th,  I  think  you  :  bh  to  tlia  counsel  yoo  offer  me,  1  have  no  inten- 

"0  forsake  the  counsel  of  our  Lord." 

«  Brst  article  touched  tho  capital  point,  snbmixsion.  She  replied 
lore:  "  W»ll  do  I  Ijelievc  thai  oup  Holy  Father,  the  bishops,  and 
.m  of  the  Clinrch  am  to  guard  the  CliriBtian  faith,  and  punish 
le  wlware  fonnd  wanting.  As  to  my  dfe<l»  (faits),  I  submit  my- 
0  the  Cliurch  in  lieavcn,  to  Uod  and  the  Virgin,  to  tha 
i  men  and  women  in  Paradise.  I  have  not  been  wanting  in 
4  to  the  Chrislisn  faith,  and  trust  I  neve,  shall  be." 

alioitly  aderwardc  :  "  T  would  rather  die  than  recall  what  1 

le  by  our  Lord's  command." 

>t  nitiBtralea  llie  time,  the  nninrormefl  mind  of  these  doctors, 

ir  hUnd  attaebment  to  the  letter  without  regard  lo  the  spirit, 

no  point  seemed  graver  to  tliero'  than  the  ein  of  having  as- 

nate  attire.     They  represented  to  her  that  according  to  the 

I,  tha«e  who  thus  change  the  habit  of  their  sex  are  abominable 

'''ifat  of  Qod.     At  first  she  would  not  give  a  direct  answer.and 

or  a  respite  tilt  the  next  day  ;  but  hor  Judges  insisting  on  her 

g  the  dress,  she  replied,  "  that  she  was  not  empowered  lusay 

e  could  quit  it,"^"  But  if  you  shouli  Iw  deprived  of  Ihe 

Mwb;,'  siysx  vKti  ttitrihitl  tenctKt,  "Goddino'iu  Utemoetmlnnn 
/Wld  lo  porlf;  hia  ;li-c<.  .  .  .  11  U  nbovv  only,  ia  Uie  rr>ti>U  at 
natnll  bedFllTFTixl  trom  olloer  trouhk*."— S>lul-Cjian,  In  tlie  lib- 

"  Dea*,  in  ai(iutariam  mmm  lotcnd*. 


le  laicuter ' 


kaodu  .  "  XU(>lfiV«  vmaa- 
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privilege  of  hearing  mass  ?  *' — "  Well,  oar  Lord  can  grant  me  to  bear 
it  without  you." — '*  Will  you  put  on  a  woman's  dress  in  order  to  re- 
ceive your  Saviour  at  Easter?  " — **  No ;  I  cannot  quit  this  dress  ;  it 
matters  not  to  me  in  wliat  dress  I  receive  my  Saviour." — After  this 
she  sterns  shaken,  asks  to  bo  at  least  allowed  to  hear  mass,  adding, 
•*  I  won't  say  but  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  gown  such  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  burghers  wear,  a  very  lon{^  goum.     .     ,     .*' 

It  is  clear  she  shrank,  through  modesty,  from  explaining  herself. 
The  poor  girl  durst  not  explain  her  position  in  prison,  or  the  constant 
danger  she  was  in.  The  truth  is,  that  three  soldiers  slept  in  her 
room,*  three  of  the  brigand  ruffians  called  JwumiJUeurs  ;  that  she  was 
chained  to  a  beam  by  a  large  iron  chain,  f  almost  wholly  at  their 
mercy  ;  the  man's  dress  they  wislied  to  compel  her  to  discontinue 
was  all  her  safeguard.  .  .  .  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  judge,  or  of  his  horrible  connivance? 

Besides  being  kept  under  the  eyes  of  these  wretches,  and  exposed 
to  their  insults  and  mockery, ^  slie  was  subjected  to  e8))ial  from  with- 
out. Winchester,  the  inquisitor,  and  Cauchon  ^  had  each  a  key  to 
the  tower,  and  watched  her  hourly  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Ekbch 
Btonc  of  this  infernal  dungeon  had  eyes. 

Iler  only  consolation  was  that  she  was  at  first  allowed  interviews 
with  a  priest,  who  told  her  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  attached  to 
Charles  VII. 's  cause.  Loyseleur,  so  he  was  named,  was  a  tool  of 
the  English.  He  had  won  Jeanne's  confidence,  who  used  to  confess 
herself  to  him  ;  and  at  sucli  times  her  confessions  were  taken  down 
by  notaries  concealed  on  pur{x)se  to  overhear  her.  ...  It  is  said 
that  Loyseleur  encourage<l  her  to  hold  out,  in  order  to  insure  her  de- 
struction. On  the  question  of  her  being  put  to  the  torture  being  dis- 
cussed (a  very  useless  proceeding,  since  she  neither  denied  nor  con- 
cealed anything),  there  were  only  two  or  three  of  her  judges  who 
counselled  the  atrocious  deed,  and  the  confessor  was  one  of  these. 

The  deplorable  state  of  the 'prisoner's  health  was  aggravated  by  her 

-^ — 

*  Five  Ens^lishmen ;  three  of  whom  A'ayed  at  night  in  her  room.  {HounjUlar  u 
to  wornr  like  a  doe— hence  the  name  /loumilUfur )    Notices  ditf)  MSS.,  lil.  506. 

t  "  She  slept  with  doable  chains  ronnd  her  limbs,  and  closely  fastened  to  a  chain 
tnTcrsini;  the  foot  of  her  bed.  attached  to  a  lan;e  piece  of  wood  Ave  or  six  feet  Ions, 
and  padlocked,  so  Uiat  sho  could  not  stir  from  the  place.*'— Ibidem.  Another  wn- 
ness  states :  "There  was  an  iron  beam,  to  keep  her  straight  (ereclam).^'  Pro(^ 
M8..,  Evidence  of  Pierre  Cue<qacl. 

1  The  Count  de  Ucrny  went  to  sec  her  with  an  English  lord,  and  said  to  her, 
**  Jeanne,  I  cume  to  hold  yon  to  ransom,  provided  you  promise  never  again  to  bear 
arms  against  us."  8he  replied  :  '*  Ah  !  my  God.  you  are  laughing  at  me ;  I  know 
you  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power.'*  And  when  he  repeated  the  words,  she 
added.  '*  I  am  convinced  these  lilncl^b  will  put  mo  to  death,  in  the  hope  of  >%inuiug 
the  kingdom  of  Frunce.  But  though  the  Godoru*  (Goddcns>  Mhould  bo  a  hundred 
thousand  more  than  they  nru  to-duy,  they  would  not  win  the  kingdom/'  The  Eng* 
liah  lord  was  ao  enrasiHi  that  be  drew  hia  dagger  to  plunge  it  into  ber,  bat  was  Idn- 
d«red  by  the  Bari  of  Warwick.  Noticfs  desMSS.,  iU.  sn. 
,  I  Not  predaely  GMtckon,  bat  hJe  man,  BatiTet,  promoier  of  tlie  proeeeatloiL 
iMd.,  ill.  478. 
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Ine  dopriTed  of  the  conaolallnns  of  relieioD  during  Pnssion  Weelt, 
I  the  Thuivdsy  tbe  rocniment  was  witlihi^ld  fram  W ;  on  lliAt  self- 
"  ~  day  on  ^Mcli  Christ  is  unlTersal  liosl.  on  which  He  iiiviles  (he 
iD<i  all  tiiose  who  suffer,  sh^  s*wined  lo  befargoiUn.' 
n  Uoud  Friday,  tliat  dav  i>(  deep  silence,  on  nhich  we  all  hear  no 
uoonnd  tiian  the  bestine  at  ones  own  hrart,  it  BwmB  ub  it  tho 
Its  ot  the  judges  smote  them,  and  that  eomo  feeling  of  humouitf 
and  of  ipligion  had  been  awakened  in  their  aeed  scLolaBtic  BonlH  :  at 
)»Wt  it  U  OBHaia,  that  whereas  thirtjr-fivo  of  them  took  tbelr  sests  oa 
the  Wednesdaj",  no  moro  Ihnn  nine  were  present  at  tho  cxuminaUon 
BD  Saturday ;  the  TPat,  no  douht,  alloged  the  devotions  of  the  iay  as 
— tjbrir  excnse. 
H-  On  tbo  oontrarr,  her  courage  had  revived.  Likening  her  own  suf- 
BBS  W  those  of  C'lirist,  the  thonjjht  had  rouged  her  fram  hor  de- 
.  idency.  She  anBHeri^,  when  (he  queallon  was  again  pat  to  har, 
Kthal  she  would  defer  to  the  Charch  militant,  providctl  it  ccmmarttUd 
■-■-i^imptfamK*." — ''Do  you  think,  then,  that  jou  are  not  subject  t* 
tiQTCh  which  is  upor  — '"^    ""  —  i  -i-  f.-v  __  -■.  _   r» —   — i . 


s  upon  earth,  1 


r  holy  father  Iho  Pope,  t 


'■  They  do  not  forbid  il 


r  Lord  being  KTBtd 


^TUa  finnnesa  did  not  deaeK  her  once  on  the  ^niurday  :  bat  ou  the 
:t  day,  the  Sunday  (Enater  Sunday  I)  wliat  miint  her  fceliogs  have 
idT  What  mast  have  pmeed  in  that  poor  hc^art.  wIird,  the  aoonda 
Btbemiiversal  holiday  enliveninc  thecily,  Boncn's  five  hundred  bella 
^glng  oat  trith  their  joyous  peda  on  the  alr,f  and  the  whole  Clirie- 
B  world  coming  to  life  with  the  Saviour,  sho  remained  with  death  I 
"  imnoii  up  our  pride  as  murh  as  we  may,  phUosophera  and  rea- 
ls as  we  boast  ourselves  lo  huin  this  present  age,  hut  which  of 
unldsl  the  agiioliona  of  modern  bustle  and  cxeiteioent,  or  in  the 
Toluntary  captivity  of  study,  plunged  in  its  toilsome  and  aolitaiT  re- 
■canhee — which  of  ob  hears  without  emotion  the  sounds  of  these 
__lmodful  Christian  feslivala,  tlio  touching  voica  of  the  bolls,  and,  as 
"  were,  thoir  mild  i!iat«iiBl  rt'proach  T  .  .  .  Who  can  see,  with- 
It  fMivying  Ibem,  those  crowds  of  believers  Issuin?  from  tjie  Church, 
■tda  young  aeain  and  revived  by  the  dlvloe  tabic?  ,  .  ,  Th« 
ibid  remains  Grm,  but  the  soul  Is  sad  and  heavy.  .  .  .  Ho  who 
l^levcs  in  the  future,  nnd  whose  liearl  Is  nut  the  less  linked  to  the 
It,  at  such  moments  lays  down  the  pea,  closes  the  book,  and 
laM  fefrain  from  eiclaimlns  "  Ah  1  why  am  I  not  with  them,  one 
Ihcni,  and  theeimpleat.  theleast  of  these  little  cbitdrea?" 
What  niuBl  have  been  odi>'3  f^'Iinga  ut  liiat  time,  wlieo  the  Clirlg- 

Uum  I"    (How  longwill  Ibou  fcigei  m 

P  liDprciduutaiAeQa^m  4t 
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tian  world  was  still  one,  still  undivided  ?  What  most  ha^e  been  the 
throes  of  that  young  soul  which  had  lived  bat  on  faith  ?  .  .  . 
Could  she  who,  with  all  her  inner  life  of  visions  and  revelations,  had 
not  iho  less  docilely  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Church  ;  could 
she  who  till  now  had  believed  herself  in  her  simplicity  "  a  good  girl,"  as 
she  said,  a  girl  altogether  submissive  to  the  Church — could  she  with- 
out terror  see  the  Church  against  her?  Alone,  when  all  are  united 
with  God — alone  excepted  from  the  world's  gladness  and  universal 
communion,  on  the  day  on  which  the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened  to 
mankind — alone  to  be  excluded  !    .     .     . 

And  was  this  exclusion  unjust?  .  .  .  The  Christian's  soul  is 
too  humble  ever  to  pretend  that  it  has  a  right  to  receive  its  God.  .  . 
After  all,  what,  who  was  she,  to  undertake  to  gainsay  these  prelates, 
these  doctors  ?  Kow  dared  she  sp>eak  before  so  manv  able  men — men 
who  had  studied  ?  Was  there  not  presumption  and  damnable  prida 
in  an  ignorant  girl's  opposing  herself  to  the  learned — a  poor  simple 
girl  to  men  in  authority  ?  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  fears  of  the  kind 
agitated  her  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  opposition  is  not  Jeanne's,  but  that  of  the 
saints  and  angels  who  had  dictated  her  answers  to  her,  and,  up  to 
this  time,  sustained  her.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  alas  !  do  they  come  no 
more  in  this  pressing  need  of  hers  ?  Wherefore  do  those  consoling 
countenances  of  the  saints  appear  no  more,  except  in  a  doubtful  light, 
and  growing  paler  daily  ?  .  .  .  Wherefore  is  the  so  long-prom- 
ised deliverance  delayed?  .  .  .  Doubtless  the  prisoner  has  put 
these  questions  to  herself  over  and  over  again  ;  doubtless,  silently, 
gently,  she  has  over  and  over  again  quarrelled  with  her  saints  and 
angels.  But  angels  who  do  not  Iceep  their  word,  can  they  be  angels 
of  light  ?  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  this  horrible  thought  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  mind. 

There  was  one  means  of  escaping :  this  was,  without  expressly  dis- 
avowing, to  forbear  affirming,  and  to  say,  *'  It  seems  to  me."  The 
lawyers  thought  it  easy  for  her  to  pronounce  these  few  simple  words  ; 
but  in  her  mind  to  use  so  doubtful  an  expression  was  in  reality  e<iuiv- 
alent  to  a  denial  :  it  was  abjuring  her  beautiful  dream  of  heavenly 
friendsliips,  betraying  her  sweet  sisters  on  higlu  .  .  .  Better  to 
die.  .  .  '.  And,  indeed,  the  unfortunate,  rejected  by  the  visible, 
abandoned,  by  the  invisible  Church,  by  the  world,  and  by  her  own 
heart,  was  sinking.  .  .  .  And  the  body  was  foUowing  the  sinkA 
ing  soul.     .     .     . 

It  so  happened  that  on  that  very  day  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  fish 
which  the  charitable  Bishop  of  Beauvais  had  sent  her,  and  might  have 
imagined  herself  ix)isone(l.  The  bishop  had  an  interest  in  her  death  ; 
it  would  have  put  an  end  to  this  embarrassing  trial,  would  have  got 
the  judge  out  of  the  scrape ;  but  this  was  not  what  the  EInglish  reck- 
oned upon.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  in  his  alarm  sidd,  **  The  kijig  would 
not  have  her  by  any  means  die  a  natural  death.    The  king  has  bought 
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dMr.    .    .    .     She  must  die  bf  justice  uid  bo  burnt.     ,     .     . 
unit  Kur><  her.  " 

11  att«Dtiao.  indeed,  was  paid  her  ;  ehe  nss  visitr'd  nnd  blod,  but 
_.  ._  none  llie  bi-ller  for  It,  mmalning  weuk  iind  ncarlv  d,vlng. 
I  Wbcllier  through  leu  that  she  should  uscape  thus  and  diu  willioiit 
~' — ■'"  ~  "ir  tliit  her  bodily  weakness  inspired  hopes  that  bar  mlod 
.ore  eiualy  dealt  with,  the  judges  made  an  atteiDpI  while 
a  WW  lying  in  tliis  stMo  (April  IS).  Thuv  viitited  her  in  her  cUim- 
s,  and  KpreaeuUxl  to  her  tliat  she  would  ue  In  E'^^t  danger  II  isha 
_d  not  Koonsidor  and  follow  the  advice  of  thu  Ctinrcli.  "  It  seems 
>  tDB|  Indeed,"  she  said.  "seeinK  mj  sickness,  that  I  am  In  giot 
n  of  death.  U  so,  Qod's  wiJl  ha  doao  ;  1  sliould  like  to  eonfuas, 
'«  mjr  Saviour,  and  bo  laid  in  holy  ground," — "  If  you- desire  the 
uenU  of  the  Church,  joa  must  do  aa  good  CutlioUcs  do,  and  sub- 

CirwK  tu  ll."    She  made  no  replj-.     But  on  the  judge's  repeat- 
wordu.  she  said  :  "  If  the  body  die  in  prison,  1  hopo  that  yoa 
.  il  lay  it  ia  holy  ground ;  it  joudo  not,  1  appeal  to  our  Lord." 

Alltvuly  in  Jhe  course  of  these  examinations  alie  had  eipraased  one 
~t  her  last  wisUea.    (^iitttioa.    "  Yuu  aay  that  you  wear  a  man's 
I    by  Ood'^  command,  and   ret,  in  case  you   die,  you   want   a 
Ml'*  ahittl:" — Aatietr.     "All    I   want  is  to  have  a  long  one." 
:hing  answer  was  ample  pronf  that,  in  this  eiticmity.  she 
U  let»  occupied  with  caio  alMut  Ufa  thou  with  thu  fears  of 

leooctoi 

ttk«in  01  „         . 

IjM  Uidy,  a  scholastic  of  I'arvB,  closed  tlie  scene  by  saying  bitter- 

bar :  "  If  you  don't  obey  the  Church,  you  will  be  abani^nod  for 

Mesa." — "laui  a  good  Cliristian," she  replied  meekly,  "I  waa 

nrjy  baptixed,  and  will  die  like  a  good  Clirisliaii." 

iw  tilowoess  of  theee  proceedings  drove  the  Guglish  wild  with  Im- 

ienott.     Winchcetei  hod  hoped  to  have  t>een  able  to  bring  tlie  trial 

id  before  the  cuupalgii ;  to  have  forced  a  confession  from  ifaa 

r,  and  have  dishonored  King  Giartes.     This  blow  stmch.  ho 

recover  Louvleni.  smurc  Normandy  and  the  Sciop,  and  then 

.0  lUle  to  b««in  ouotlier  war — a  theological  war — to  sit  thcreaa 

I  of  Chrisundtun,  and  make  and  nomake  popt-s.     At  the  very 

tt  be  bodthetui  high  dosigos  In  riew,  he  was  compelled  to  cool 

ila,  wu^n£  upon  what  it  might  please  this  ^ri  to  say. 

.e  nnlncky  Couchou  happcaed  at  this  precise  juncture  to  have 

'~d  the  Chapter  of  Bouen.  from  which  he  was  soliciting  a  de. 

Loitl  Uiu  Fucollc :  ho  had  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed 

i  as  "Mr  lord,  the  ardtbisliop,"     Winchester  detennioed 

■'  -'■  e  dalays  of  lhi;se  Normans,  and  lo  refer  al  oDco  to  the 

il  tribunal,  ibe  University  of  Paris. 

;  tor  the  answer,  new  atteuipts  wem  mode  Ui  orrr- 

n  of  the  accused  )  and  both  atnLls^eu  asA  ^«!n^% 
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were  brought  into  plajr.  In  the  coarse  of  a  second  Rdmonitlon  (Majr 
2),  the  preacher,  Master  OiAtUlon,  proposed  to  her  to  sabmit  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  her  visions  to  persons  of  her  own  party.  8ho 
did  not  give  in  to  the  xnare.  "  As  tu  this,"  she  said.  ''  1  depend  on 
my  Judge,  the  Kiag  of  heaven  and  earth."  Slio  did  n't  bbt  tliLi 
time,  as  before,  "On  God  and  (A#  Pope."—"  Well,  the  Cliurch  will 
give  you  up,  and  you  will  be  in  danger  of  fire,  both  soul  and  Ixidy. 
You  will  not  do  what  we  tell  you  until  yon  suffer  body  and  soul." 

They  did  not  stop  at  vagiie  threats.  On  tlie  third  admonition, 
which  took  jilace  in  her  chamber  (May  11),  the  eiecntioncr  wna  sent 
for  sad  she  was  told  that  the  torture  was  ready.  .  .  .  But  the 
nianiEuvre  failed.  On  tlie  contrary,  itwas  found  that  she  had  resumed 
all,  and  more  tlian  all  her  courage.  It^sed  up  after  temptation,  she 
Beemed  to  have  mounted  a  step  nearer  the  source  of  grace.  "  The 
angel  Gabriel,"  she  aaid,  "  lias  appeared  to  strengthen  me  ;  it  was  he, 
my  saints  hare  assured  mo  so.  ...  Uod  has  been  ever  my 
master  in  what  I  have  dune ;  the  devil  lia«  never  had  power  over  me. 
.  .  .  Though  you  should  tear  oft  iny  limbs  and  pluclc  my  soul 
from  my  body,  I  would  say  nothing  else."  The  spirit  wna  so  visibly 
nuuilfested  in  her  that  her  last  adveranry,  the  preacher  Clifitillon,  was 
touched  and  became  her  defender,  declaring  that  a  trial  bu  conducted 
seemed  to  him  null.  Cauchou,  beside  himself  with  rage,  compelled 
Um  to  silence 

The  reply  of  the  University  arrived  nt  last.  The  decision  to  which 
It  came  on  the  twelve  articles  was,  that  this  girl  was  wholly  the  dev- 
il's ;  was  impious  In  regard  to  her  parents;  thirsted  for'Chribtlaa 
blood,  Sx.  Tliis  was  the  opinion  given  by  the  faculty  of  theology. 
That  nt  law  was  more  moderoto,  declaring  hor  to  be  deserving  of 

Ennishmenl.  hut  with  two  reservations — Ist,  in  case  she  pereiated  in 
er  non-BuhmiBsion  ;  2d,  if  she  were  in  her  right  senses. 

At  the  same  time,  tlie  University  wrote  to  the  Pope,  to  the  cardi' 
nals,  and  to  tlio  Eing  of  England.  lauding  the  Bishop  of  Beanvaia, 
and  setting  forth,  "  itat  there  seemed  to  it  to  havo  been  great  gravity 
observed,  and  a  holy  and  just  way  of  proceeding,  which  ought  to  Iw 
nujsl  satisfactory  to  all," 

Armed  with  this  response,  some  of  the  assessors  were  for  burning 
her  without  further  delay  ;  which  would  liave  been  sufficient  satisfac- 
tion tnf  the  doctors,  whoso  authority  she  rejected,  hut  not  tor  the 
Gnglisli,  who  required  a  retraction  that  should  defame  {infamdl)  Kinif, 
Charle?.  They  had  recourse  to  a  new  ailtnonition  and  a  new  preacher, 
Master  Pierre  Morlce,  which  was  attended  by  no  better  result.  It  was 
In  vain  that  be  dwelt  upon  the  authority  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
"which  is  the  tight  of  all  science." — "  Thouth  I  should  see  the  exe- 
cutioner and  the  fire  there,"  she  ezclsimed,  "  thougb  I  were  in  the 
fire,  I  could  only  say  what  I  have  said." 

It  was  by  thU  time  f     ""'    ■  ■' 
Chester  could  remain  n 
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wd  or  the  bnainees.  Therefore,  it  was  rasolved  to  get  up  a  great  and 
tetribl*  pabiio  tcaoa.  wbicli  iiliiiuld  either  terrif;  ihs  reoiuuuit  lato 
■ubmiBBion,  or,  at  the  least,  blind  the  people.  iSoys^leux,  Ch&tilion. 
knd  Horiw,  wera  sent  to  vbU  lier  the  evening  before,  to  prumlja 
Iter  tluit  it  she  would  submit  aiid  quit  Ult  nuin'a  dress,  alic  sLuuld  1» 
delivored  out  of  the  liauds  of  the  Eugllah,  uud  pliiced  in  tlioso  of 
the  Church.  , 

This  fpnrful  fnrco  w»a  enacted  ia  tlio  eom^leiy  "f  Snint-Outn,  bo- 
hind  the  heButifuUf  aorer«  monastic  church  so  called  :  and  nbicti  Ium'l 
bj  tlial  daj  ossDmed  its  preseuc  appearance.  On  a  ac&ffoldinff  ralsalj 
lur  the  purpose  s>t  Cnrdiiial  Winchetter,  the  two  judges,  ana  tliirtfij. 
llinM  asBcssois,  of  whom  nunf  had  their  scribes  seated  at  their  fect,^ 
Oa  DOOthei  afuffuld,  in  Lbe  midst  of  liuitnern aad  tortures,  wus  Jeannc^j 
in  mala  attint,  uid  also  notaries  to  take  dowD  her  canfeeaioos,  and  ft^ 
praachsr  to  admonish  her  ;  and,  at  its  foot,  among  the  crowd,  maa  iBif 
DurktMl  a  strange  auditor,  tbo  executioner  upon  his  uut,  ready  U>  beai. 
hor  off  as  soon  as  she  sbould  be  adjud^:ed  his. 

Tba  pmaidier  ou  this  day.  a  fauiou:!  doctor,  OuiUanme  Entrd.  oon- 
OMTCd  IiimaeK  bound,  on  so  fine  an  opportunily,  to  give  the  reins  to 
Ilia  eluqaeoce  ;  and  bj  his  seal  he  spoiled  all.  "  0.  noble  bouse  of 
Fianee,"  he  exclaimed,  "  wtuch  wasi  ever  wont  to  be  protectress  of 
the  faith,  how  hast  thou  bcun  aiiused  to  ally  thyself  with  a  heretic 
and  schisuuiic.  .  .  ."  So  far  the  oix  used  had  listened  patiently, 
bat  when  the  preacher,  turning  lowanb  ber.  said  to  her,  raisiiig  bia 
finger,  "  It  Is  to  thee,  Jehume,  tliat  1  iddress  myself,  and  I  tell  then 
Uutt  tD;  king  is  a  heretic  and  sohbmatic."  the  admirable  ^r1,  for{rat- 
tlagNlI  her  danger,  borst  foHh  with,  "Ou  my  faith,  sir,  with  all  due 
Mspect,  1  undertake  to  tel  1  you,  and  to  swoar.  on  pain  of  my  lite,  th«( 
be  la  Uia  noblest  Christian  of  all  Cliriittians,  the  idncereat  lover  of  ttia 
faith  and  of  the  Charcli,  and  not  what  you  c*tl  him." — "  Silence  her,"_  _ 
called  c>uC  Ciuobon.  J 

Tbos  all  tbcse  efforts,  pains,  and  expense,  luul  Iwen  thrown  a'^ai'ifl 

'  The  aoeused  adhurod  lo  what  she  liad  said.  ..U!  tbcy  ooald  obtau^  I 
from  ber  was  her  eonsent  to  sutimit  herself  to  Vt«  Popi:  Cauchon  rft>l 
pUod,  "The  Pope  is  too  far  off."  lie  then  began  to  read  thesentencttl 
of  condemnation,  which  hod  been  drawn  up  bcforetiand,  and  in  1 
whleli.  wnong  o^er  things,  it  was  specified  :  "  And  furthemioro,  you  ■ 
hare  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  to  submit  yourself  to  Ute  uuM,  1 
KitJUr  and  to  the  Council,"  &C.  Meanwhile  Liovseleur  and  ErarSI 
comJuimI  her  lo  have  pity  on  heraelf :  on  which  the  bisbop.  catcliioff;! 
al  0  ahadow  of  hope,  discontinued  his  reading.  This  druvc  tho  ^^rjl 
Uah  mod ;  and  one  of  VVinchesItir'B  secretaries  told  Caucbeoii  it  wuifl 
clear  that  Lc  favored  the  girl-— achnrgu  repealed  by   ibe  rurdinal'aS 

'  i^apiala.  "Thouart  a  liur."  esulaLuied  the  bisbop.  "And  tLou,***! 
was  ihti  rvbirl.  "  art  a  traitor  to  tlie  king."  Tlieae  grave  persona^^uljl 
■wirwd  la  be  on  the  point  of  giiing  to  ou%i  ou  the  judgment' scat.         M 

— ■^Eon^J"^  discfuui£cd,  iltrcUeoed,  pmfed.    Qos,  w^u^>w  ji^dfl 
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**  Jelianne,  we  pity  yon  so !  .  .  .  "  and  another,  "  Abjnre  or 
be  burnt  I "  All  present  evinced  an  interest  in  the  matter,  down  eyen 
to  a  worthy  catchpole  {kuissier),  who,  touched  with  compassion,  be- 
sought licr  to  f^ve  way,  assuring  her  that  she  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  English  and  placed  in  those  of  tlie  Church.  "  Well, 
then,"  she  said,  **  I  will  sign."  On  this,  Cauchon,  turning  to  the  car- 
dinal, respectfully  inquired  what  was  to  bo  done  next.  **  Admit  her 
to  do  pi^nance,"  replied  the  ecclesiastical  prince. 

Winchester's  secretary  drew  out  of  his  sleeve  a  brief  revocation, 
only  six  lines  long  (that  which  was  given  to  the  world  took  up  six 
pages),  and  put  a  pen  in  her  hand,  but  she  could  not  sign.  She 
smiled  and  drew  a  circle  :  the  secretary  took  her  hand,  and  guided  it 
to  make  a  cross. 

The  sentence  of  grace  was  a  most  severe  one  : — "  Jehanne,  we  con- 
demn you,  out  of  our  grace  and  moderation,  to  pass  the  rest  of  your 
days  in  prison,  on  the  bread  of  grief  and  water  of  anguish,  and  so 
to  mourn  your  sins." 

She  was  admitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  do  penance  no 
doubt,  nowhere  save  in  the  prisons  of  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastic 
in  pace,  however  severe  it  might  be,  would  at  the  least  withdraw  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  English,  place  her  under  shelter  from  their  in- 
sults, save  her  honor.  Judge  of  her  surprise  and  despair  when  the 
bishop  coldly  said  :  *'  Take  her  back  whence  you  brought  her." 

Nothing  was  done  ;  deceived  on  this  wise,  she  could  not  fail  to  re- 
tract her  retraction.  Yet,  though  she  had  abided  by  it,  the  English, 
in  their  fury,  would  not  have  allowed  her  so  to  escape.  They  had 
come  to  Saint  Ouen  in  the  hope  of  at  last  burning  the  sorceress,  had 
waited  panting  and  breathless  to  this  end  ;  and  now  they  were  to  be 
dismissed  on  this  fashion,  paid  with  a  slip  of  parchment,  a  signature, 
a  grimace.  ...  At  the  very  moment  the  bishop  discontinued 
reading  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  stones  flew  upon  the  scaffold- 
ing without  any  respect  for  the  cardinal.  .  .  .  The  doctors  were 
in  peril  of  their  livt^  as  they  came  down  from  their  seats  into  the 
public  place  ;  swords  were  in  all  directions  pointed  at  tlieir  throats. 
The  more  moderate  among  the  English  confined  themselves  to  insult- 
ing language :  *'  Priests,  you  are  not  earning  the  king's  money." 
The  doctors,  making  off  in  all  haste,  said  tremblingly  :  "Do  not  be 
uneasy,  wo  shall  soon  have  her  again." 

And  it  was  not  the  soldiory  alono.  not  the  English  mob,  always  so 
ferocious,  which  displayed  this  thirst  for  blood.  The  better  l>orn,  the 
great,  the  lords,  wen;  no  loss  sanguinary.  The  king's  man.  his  tutor, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  said  like  the  soldiers  :  **The  king's  business 
goes  on  badly  :    the  girl  will  not  Iw  burnt." 

According*to  English  notions,  Warwick  was  the  mirror  of  worthi- 
ness, the  accomplished  Englishman,  the  perfect  ffentleman.  Bravo 
and  devout,  like  his  master,  Henry  V.,  and  the  sealous  cliampion  of 
the  e9tahluked  Cluirch,  he  had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
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S,  RBwell  as  miinj' other  cliivalrous  piprdilions.  not  fail iny  to 
tnnnuya  an  Ida  male  ■  one  of  the  most  brilliant  uicl  folubntcd 
lilrh  took  place  at  the  gaXes  of  Calais,  where  he  defled  tlie  wlioln 
alrf  of  France.  Thia  (curnay  was  long  reraembBiTd  ;  and  the 
^Tcry  anii  miignilicencB  of  thifl  Warwick  served  not  a  little  to  pre- 
l»B  the  way  tor  ihi-  famous  Warwick,  the  kii<g  nuiki-r. 
With  all  his  chivalry,  Warwick  was  not  the  less  savagely  eager  for 
ihn  dratli  of  a  woman,  and  one  who  was,  too,  a  prisaner  of  war.  The 
b«irt.  and  the  most  tooked-up-Io  of  the  English,  was  as  iiltle  dete:  red 
bj  bonorahle  scroplea  as  the  rest  ot  hia  oountrjroen  from  putting 
tA  dmth  on  thn  award  of  priests,  uid  by  fire,  her  who  had  hitmbled 
wm  by  ihc  sword, 

Thl«  great  English  people,  with  po  manv  good  and  solid  qualities, 

Infected  by  one  vice,  whieU  oomipts  tKese  very  qualities  them- 

twi.     This  rooted,  all. poisoning  vice  is  pride ;  a  cruel  disease,  but 

ich  is  nererthelcsB  the  priodple  of  Enffiiah  life,  the  explanation  of 

ns  roiitradielioDs,  the  secret  of  its  acta.     With  them,  virtue  or  crime 

is  iJinoM  ever  the  rcaaltot  pride;  even  Iheir  follies  have  no  mber 

sonrcv.    Thin  pride  is  wnsitive,  and  eiutil;'  pained  in  the  eximoa  ; 

thc7  are  great  Buflerera  from  it,  and  again  make  it  a  point  of  pride  to 

MbIcmI  thr«e  anflerlngs.    Nevertheless,  they  will  have  vent.    The  two 

fPBEive  words,  dinappaintmfiit  and  taortiJIfiUion,  are  peculiar  to 

Gngltsh  language 

\lfl  self- adoration,  this  Internal  worehip  of  the  creaCarc  for  its  own 
Is  the  sin  by  which  Satan  fell ;  the  height  of  impiety.  This  ia 
"KXi  that  with  so  many  of  thevirtnesof  hnmanitv,  wilh  their 
1MB  and  sobriety  of  demeanor,  and  wilh  tlieir  Biblical  turn  of 
ID  nation  is  funlier  off  from  grace.  They  are  the  only  poopla 
n  been  unable  to  claim  the  auiborsliip  of  the  Imitation  of 
m  FreochiDan  might  write  it,  a  German,  an  Italian,  never  aa 
'liabman.  From  Shnkspeare  to  Milton,  from  MUtoo  to  Byron, 
ir  beavtifal  and  sombre  litemlure  is  skeptical,  Judatcal^Mtanie, 
'  iKrd,  anttohrininn.  "As  regards  law,"  as  a  legist  well  says, 
English  are  Jews,  the  French  Christiana."  A  theologian  might 
iBhimaelf  in  (lie  samemanneraa  regards  faith.  Tli«  Amvriuan  In- 
wilb  tliat  penetration  and  originality  they  so  often  exhibit,  ei- 
'  this  distincUon  In  their  fashion.  ■'Chrigt,"  naid  one  of  thorn, 
Frenchman  whom  the  English  emcilied  in  I^ondon  ;  Footius 
tW  wna  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Ureat  Britain," 

J«w«  never  eibiMted  the  rage  against  Jesus  wliicb  the  English 
jtitiAt  Pncclle.  It  must  be  owned  that  she  had  wounded  them 
^  In  the  most  scnsiWe  part — in  the  simple  but  deep  esieetn  they 
for  themaelvrs.  Al  (Jrleans,  tho  invincible  nn-n  at-aims,  th(> 
n  arehen,  Talbot  at  their  head,  had  sIikwu  their  harks  ;  at  Jar- 
abdldreit  by  the  gixid  walb*  of  a  fortilinl  town,  they  had  suf- 
tiwDiMlvn  to  lie  tiiken  ;  at  I'ntay.  Ihey  had  lied  as  fast  aa  their 
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be  bomo,  and  these  taciturn  English  were  forerer  pondering  over  the 
disgrace.  .  .  .  They  had  been  afraid  of  a  girl,  and  it  was  not 
very  certain  but  that,  cliained  as  she  was,  they  felt  fear  of  her  still. 
.  .  .  though,  seemingly,  not  of  her,  but  of  the  Devil,  whose 
agent  she  was.  At  least,  they  endeavored  both  to  believe  and  to 
have  it  believed  so. 

But  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this,  for  she  was  said  to  lie 
a  virgin  ;  and  it  was  a  notorious  and  well-osct^rtained  fact,  that  the 
Devil  could  not  make  a  com{)act  with  a  virgin.  The  coolest  head 
among  the  English,  Bedford,  the  regent,  resolved  to  have  the  point 
cleared  up  ;  and  his  wife,  the  duchess,  intrusted  the  matter  to  some 
matrons,  who  declared  Jehanne  to  be  a  maid  :*  a  favorable  declaration 
which  turned  against  her,  by  giving  rise  to  another  superstitious  no- 
lion  ;  to  wit,  that  her  virginity  constituted  her  strength,  her  power, 
and  that  to  deprive  her  of  it  was  to  disarm  her,  was  to  break  the 
charm,  and  lower  her  to  the  level  of  other  women. 

The  poor  girl's  only  dcifence  against  such  a  danger  had  been  wear- 
ing male  attire  ;  though,  strange  to  say,  no  one  had  ever  seemed  able 
to  understand  her  motive  for  wearing  it.  All,  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies, were  scandalized  by  it.  At  the  outset,  she  liad  been  obliged  to 
explain  her  reasons  to  the  women  of  Poitiers  ;  and  when  made  pris- 
oner, and  under  the  care  of  the  ladies  of  Luxemburg,  those  excellent 
persons  prayed  her  to  clothe  herself  as  honest  girls  were  wont  to  do. 
Above  all,  the  English  ladies,  who  have  always  made  a  parade  of 
chastity  and  modesty,  must  have  considered  her  so  disguising  herself 
monstrous,  and  insufferably  indecent.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  sent 
her  female  attire;  but  by  whom?  by  a  man,  a  tailor.  The  fellow, 
with  impudent  familiarity,  was  about  to  pass  it  over  her  head,  and, 
when  she  pushed  him  away,  laid  his  unmannerly  hand  upon  her ; 
his  tailor's  hand  on  that  hand  which  had  borne  the  flag  of  France — 
she  boxed  his  ear. 

If  women  could  not  understand  this  feminine  question,  how  much 
less  could  priests  !  .  .  .  They  quoted  the  text  of  a  council  held  in 
the  fourth  century,  which  anathematized  such  changes  of  dross  ;  not 
seeing  that  the  prohibition  specially  applied  to  a  period  when  man- 
ners had  been  barely  retrieved  from  pagan  impurities.  The  doctors 
belonging  to  the  party  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  apologists  of  the  Pucelle, 
find  exceeding  dlftlculty  in  justifying  her  on  this  head.  One  of  them 
(thought  to  be  G»*tsod  )  makes  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  mo- 
ment she  dismounted  from  her  horse,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  resum- 
ing woman's  apparel ;  confessing  that  P^sther  and  Judith  had  had 
recourse  to  more  natural  and  feminine  means  for  their  triumphs  c»ver 
the  enemies  of  Uod's  people.  Entirely  preoccu])ied  with  the  soul, 
these  theologians  seem  to  have  held  the  body  cheap ;  provided  the 

*  Vast  it  be  Mid  that  tbo  Dnke  of  Bedford,  so  generally  esteemed  an  an  hofnorable 
and  wdVfeqnlated  man,  *'  eaw  what  took  place  on  this  occanion,  concealed  **  (tnt 
hi  qnodam  Ixo  aecroto  uM  vtdcbat  Joannam  Tisitari).    Xoticca  dea  Mh^.,  ill.  S7J. 
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WTiltm  ]atr  lie  rnllowicil,  the  hodI  nil)  tw  saved  ;  tlic  flosh  raaj  lake 
Itectuuicc',  ...  A  poor  aod  simple  girl  oiuj-bc  parduned  Ucr  inft- 
A  disiincaisii  so  cloarlf, 

oar  hard  condition  hero  belon.  that  sou!  and  bod v  are  so  clostty 
une  with  the  ntbcr,  that  the  soul  talics  the  Besh  a\oog  with  il. 
;oes  the  same  hazards,  and  hi  ansncrable  for  it.  .  .  .  This 
it  bMn  a  heavy  fatality  ;  but  how  much  mora  so  does  it  becouin 
t  religious  law,  wiucU  ordains  Ihe  endurance  nf  insult,  and 
does  not  allow  imperilled  honor  to  escape  hy  dinging  away  the 
.     nd  taJuD^  refuge  in  the  world  of  spirits  1 

n  Lhe  Fridaf  and  the  Saturday,  the  unfortnnate  prisoner,  despoiled 

nmn's  liras.  hod  much  to  fear.     Brutality,  tutiouH  huircil.  ven- 

I,  might  leTemtly  incite  the  cowards  to  degmdo  her  before  slie 

ad,  lo  sully  what  thuy  were  al^out  to  burn.     .     .     .     Ik'sidus, 

might  be  teinplod  to  varnish  their  infamj  by  a  rraicn  ofatate, 

"  ig  to  the  notions  of  the  day — by  depririog  her  of  her  vjrgin- 

j  would  undouiiledly  destroy  that  secret  power  of  whic^tho 

a  enlortuDud  audi  great  dread,  who,  perhaps,  might  rccoret 

ir  oouragu  when  tliey  kuew  that,  after  all,  alio  was  but  a  womati. 

ding  to  her  confessor,  to  whom  she  divulged  the  fact,  un  Kng- 

'Jt,  not  a  common  soldier,  but  a  gentleman,  n  lord,  patriotically 

A  hiuuielf  lo  this  execution,  bmvely  undertook  to  violate  a  girl 

I   with   fetten,  oud,   being  unable  to  effect  hia  wishes,  rained 

a  opoQ  her. 

"  1  the  Sunday  morning,  Trinity  Sunday,  when  it  was  lime  for 

rise  (as  she  told  liim  wlio  speaks),  ate  sold  to  ' 

'  l.«avo  me.  that  I  may  get  up.'    Une  of  tliein  took  c 

.. 's  dress,  emptied  the  Ixig  lu  which  was  the  man's  appaitil.  and 

u  Iwr,  '  Get  up.' — '  Gentlpiucn.'  slie  said,  ■  you  know  that  dross 

'MddeD  me;  oxcuao  me,  I  will  nut  put  it  on.'    The  point  woa 

sst«d  till  noon  ;  when,  bi'itig  compelled  to  go  out  for  some  Ixidiiy 

t.  sliB  put  it  on,     When  she  Cjuae  back,  they  would  give  her  no 

It  dmpite  her  eutreatlea."" 

a  nality,  it  was  not  lu  llie  interest  of  the  English  that  she  should 

Da  liRT  man's  dreait.  and  no  make  nnll  and  void  a  retraction  ob- 

d  with  suoh  difSoulty.     But  at  this  moment,  tlieic  ngo  no  longer 

y  txiooils.     SalntruUes  had  iust  madeaboid  attempt  upim 

ivoulit  have  been  a  lucky  hit  to  have  swept  off  the  bidKBa 

-        -        "    -  -  ■  "^foiJtO 


IS  Jodgmeut-siwI,  aod  have  carried  Winchester  and  Bedlo 
t;  the  latter  was,  subsequently,  all  hut  taken  on  bij  return, 
n  Iloaen  and  I'liris.  A»  lung  as  thia  accursed  girl  lived,  who, 
'  a  dnubl.  cniitlnued  in  prison  to  practice  her  sorceries,  thcto 
Mfvty  fi'r  ihu  Eii,^Iiiih ;  pcrlgh,  f>lie  muil. 

1  not  MiFjirltlnj  i 
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The  assessors,  who  had  notice  instantly  given  them  of  her  change 
of  dress,  found  some  hundred  English  in  the  court  to  obstruct  their 
passage  ;  who,  thinking  that  if  these  doctors  entered,  they  might  spoil 
all,  threatened  them  witli  their  axes  and  swords,  and  chased  th«m  out, 
calling  them  traitors  of  Armagnacs.  Cauchon,  introduced  with  much 
difficulty,  assumed  an  air  of  gayety  to  pay  his  court  to  Warwick,  and 
said  with  a  laugh,  *'  She  is  caught." 

On  the  Monday,  he  returned  along  with  the  inquisitor  and  eight 
assessors,  to  question  the  Pucelle,  and  ask  her  why  she  had  resumed 
that  dress.  She  made  no  excuse,  but  bravely  facing  the  danger,  said 
that  the  dress  was  fitter  for  her  as  long  as  she  was  guarded  oy  men, 
and  that  faith  had  not  been  kept  with  her.  Her  saints,  too,  had  told 
her,  "  that  it  was  great  pity  she  had  abjured  to  save  her  life."  Still, 
she  did  not  refuse  to  resume  woman's  dress.  **Put  me  in  a  seemly 
and  safe  prison,"  she  said,  ''I  will  be  good,  and  do  whatever  the 
Church  shall  wish." 

On  leaving  her,  the  bishop  encountered  Warwick  and  a  crowd  of 
English  ;  and  to  show  himself  a  good  Englishman,  he  said  in  their 
tongue,  "Farewell,  farewell."  This  joyous  adieu  was  about  synony- 
mous with  **  Good  evening,  good  evening  ;  all's  over." 

On  the  Tuesday,  the  judges  got  up  at  the  archbishop's  palace  a 
court  of  assessors  as  they  best  might ;  some  of  them  had  assisted  at 
the  first  sittings  only,  others  at  none  :  in  fact,  composed  of  men  of  all 
sorts,  priests,  legists,  and  even  three  physicians.  The  judges  recapit- 
ulated to  them  what  had  taken  place,  and  asked  their  opinion.  This 
opinion,  quite  different  from  wliat  was  expected,  was  that  the  pris- 
oner should  be  summoned,  and  her  act  of  abjuration  be  read  over  to 
her.  Whether  this  was  in  the  power  of  the  judges  is  doubtful.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fury  and  swords  of  a  raging  soldiery,  there  was  In 
reality  no  judge,  and  no  possibility  of  judgment.  Blood  was  the  one 
thing  wanted  ;  and  that  of  the  judges  was,  perhaps,  not  far  from  flow- 
ing. They  hastily  drew  up  a  summons,  to  be  served  the  next  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  ;  she  was  not  to  appear,  save  to  he  burnt. 

Cauchon  sent  her  a  confessor  in  the  morning,  brother  Martin  I'Ad- 
vcnu,  "  to  prepare  her  for  her  death,  and  persuade  her  to  repentance. 

.  .  .  And  when  he  apprized  her  of  the  death  she  was  to  die  that 
day,  she  began  to  cry  out  grievously,  to  give  way,  and  tear  her  hair  : 
'Alas!  am  I  to  be  treated  so  horribly  and  cruelly?  must  mv  body, 
pure  as  from  birth,  and  which  was  nov(T  contaminated,  be  t\iis  day 
consumed  and  rt»ducod  to  ashes  ?  Ha  !  ha !  I  would  rather  be  beheaded 
seven  times  over  than  he  burnt  on  this  wise.  .  .  .  Oh  !  I  make 
my  appeal  to  God,  the  great  judge  of  the  wrongs  and  grievances  done 
me  ! ' " 

After  this  burst  of  grief,  she  recovered  herself  and  confessed  ;  she 
then  asked  to  communicate.  The  brother  was  embarrassed ;  but 
consulting  the  bishop,  the  latter  told  him  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment, "and  whatever  else  she  might  a.sk."    Thus,  at  the  very  mo- 
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ment  he  condemned  her  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  cat  her  off  from 
the  Church,  ho  gave  her  all  that  the  Church  gives  to  her  faithful. 
Perhaps  a  last  sentiment  of  hunianity  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the 
wickea  judge  :  ho  considered  it  enough  to  bum  the  poor  creature, 
without  driving  her  to  despair  and  damning  her.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
wickei  priest,  through  freethinking  levity,  allowed  her  to  receive 
the  sacraments  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  which,  after  all,  might 
Derve  to  csdm  and  silence  the  sufferer.  .  .  .  Besides,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  do  it  privately,  and  the  eucharist  was  brought  without 
stole  and  1  ght.  But  the  monk  complained,  and  the  Church  of  Rouen, 
d^^ly  warned,  was  delighted  to  show  what  it  thought  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  Cauchon  ;  it  sent  along  with  the  bcfdy  of  Christ  numer- 
ous torches  and  a  large  escort  of  priests,  who  sang  litanies,  and  as 
thev  passed  through  the  streets,  told  the  kneeling  people,  '*  Pray  for 
her!" 

After  partaking  of  the  communion,  which  she  received  with  abun- 
dance of  tears,  she  perceived  the  bishop,  and  addressed  him  with  the 
words,  **  Bishop,  I  die  through  you.  .  .  ."  And,  again,  "  Had 
you  put  me  in  the  prisons  of  the  Church  and  given  me  ghostly  keep- 
ers, this  would  not  have  happened.  .  .  .  And  for  this  I  summon 
you  to  answer  before  God." 

Then  seeing  among  the  bystanders  Pierre  Morice,  one  of  the  preach- 
ers by  whom  she  had  been  addressed,  she  said  to  him,  '*  Ah,  Master 
Pierre,  where  shall  I  be  this  evening?" — "  Have  you  not  good  hope 
in  the  Lord  ?  "— **  Oh  !  yes  ;  God  to  aid,  I  shall  be  in  Paradise." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  ;  she  was  dressed  in  female  attire,  and  placed 
on  a  cart.  On  one  side  of  her  was  brother  Martin  I'Advenu  ;  the  con- 
stable, Massieu,  was  on  the  other.  The  Augustine  monk,  brother 
Isambart,  who  had  already  displayed  such  charity  and  courage,  would 
not  quit  her.  It  is  stated  that  the  wretched  Lo^'seleur  also  ascended 
the  cart  to  ask  her  pardon  :  but  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  killed  him.* 

Up  to  this  moment  the  Pucelle  had  never  despaired,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  her  temptation  in  the  Passion  week.  While  say- 
ing,  as  she  at  time)  would  ^y,  "  These  English  will  kill  me,"  she  in 
reality  did. not  think  so.  She  did  not  ima^me  that  she  could  ever  be 
deserted.  She  had  faith  in  her  king,  in  the  good  people  of  France. 
She  had  said  expressly,  "There  will  be  some  disturbance  either  in 
prbon  or  at  the  trial,  by  which  I  shall  be  delivered,  .  .  .  greatly, 
victoriously  deliverwi."  .  .  .  But  though  king  and  people  de- 
serted her,  she  liad  another  source  of  aid.  and  a  far  more  powerful 
and  certain  one,  from  her  friends  above,  her  kind  and  dear  saints. 

.  .  .  When  she  was  assaulting  Saint-Pierre,  and  deserted  by 
her  foUowera,  her  saints  sent  an  invisible  army  to  her  aid.     Uow 

*  TbiBj  bowerer,  ia  only  a  rumor  (Andivlt  dki.    .    .    .),  a  dramatic  incident, 
with  which  poTolor  tradition  ha»,  perhaps,  fratuitoualj  adorned  the  Ulo. 
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oould  the  J  abandon  tlieir  obedient  girl,  they  wbo  bad  so  often  pro- 
mised ber  safety  and  deliverance  T    .    .    , 

Wbat  tben  must  her  tbougbts  bare  been  when  sbo  saw  tbat  she 
must  die ;  wben,  carried  in  a  cart,  sbe  passed  through  a  trembling 
crowd,  under  the  guard  of  eight  hundred  Englishmen  armed  with 
sword  and  lance  ?  She  wept  and  bemoaned  herself,  yet  reproached 
neither  her  king  nor  her  saints.  .  .  .  She  was  only  heard  to  utter, 
*'  0  Rouen,  Rouen  !  must  I  then  die  here  V  i 

The  term  of  her  sad  journev  was  the  old  market-place,  the  fish- 
market.  Three  scaffolds  had  been  raised :  on  one  was  the  Episcopal 
and  royal  chair,  the  throne  of  the  Cardinal  of  England,  surrounded 
by  the  stalls  of  his  prelates  ;  on  another  were  to  figure  the  principal 
personages  of  the  mournful  drama,  the  preacher,  the  judges,  and  the 
baiUi,  and  lastly,  the  condemned  one  ;  apart  was  a  large  scaffolding 
of  plaster,  groaning  under  a  weight  or  wood — nothing  had  been 
grudged  the  stake,  which  struck  terror  by  its  height  alone.  This 
was  not  only  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  execution,  but  was  done 
with  the  intent  that  from  the  height  to  which  it  was  reared,  the  ex- 
ecutioner might  not  get  at  it  save  at  the  base,  and  that  to  light  it  only, 
80  that  he  would  be  unable  to  cut  short  the  torments  and  relieve  the 
sufferer  as  he  did  with  others,  sparing  them  the  flames.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  important  point  was  that  justice  should  not  be  defrauded 
of  her  due,  or  a  dead  body  be  committed  to  the  flames  ;  they  desired 
that  she  should  be  really  burnt  alive,  and  that,  placed  on  the  summit 
of  this  mountain  of  wood,  and  commanding  the  circle  of  lances  and 
of  swords,  she  might  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the  market-place. 
There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  being  slowly,  tediously  burnt  be- 
fore the  eves  of  a  curious  crowd,  she  might  at  last  be  surprised  into 
some  weakness,  that  something  might  escape  her  which  could  be  set 
down  as  a  disavowal,  at  the  least  some  confused  words  which  might 
be  interpreted  at  pleasure,  perhaps,  low  prayers,  humiliating  cries  for 
mercy,  such  as  proceed  from  a  woman  in  despair.     .     .     . 

A  chronicler,  friendly  to  the  English,  brings  a  heavy  charge 
against  them  at  this  moment.  According  to  him,  they  wanted  her 
gown  to  bi5  burnt  first  so  that  she  might  remain  naked,  *'  in  order  to  re- 
move all  the  doubts  of  the  people  ; "  that  the  fagots  should  then  be 
removed  so  that  all  might  draw  nigh  to  see  her,  *'  and  all  the  secrets 
which  can  or  should  be  in  a  woman  : ''  and  that  after  this  immodest,  4 
ferocious  exhibition,  "the  executioners  should  replace  the  great  fire 
on  her  poor  carrion.     .     .     ." 

The  frightful  ceremony  began  with  a  sermon,  ^faster  Xicolas 
Midy,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  University  of  Paris,  preached  upon  the 
edifying  text:  "  When  one  Ihnb  of  the  Church  is  sick,  the  whole 
Church  is  sick."  This  poor  Church  could  only  be  cured  by  cutting 
off  a  limb.  He  wound  up  with  the  formula  :  "  Jeanne,  go  in  peace, 
the  Church  can  no  longer  defend  ihcc.** 

Tho  ecclesiastical  judge,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  then  benignly  ex- 
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liorted  her  to  take  care  of  her  floul  and  to  recall  all  her  misdeeds,  in 
order  that  she  might  awaken  to  true  repentance.  The  assessors  had 
ruled  that  it  was  the  law  to  read  over  her  abjuration  to  her ;  the 
bisbop  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  feared  her  denials,  her  disclaim- 
ers. But  the  poor  girl  had  no  thought  of  so  chicaning  away  life  :  her 
mind  was  fixed  on  far  other  subjects.  Even  before  she  was  exhorted 
to  repentance,  she  had  knelt  down  and  invoked  (lod,  the  Virgin,  St. 
Michael,  and  St.  Catherine,  pardoning  all  and  asking  pardon,  saying 
to  the  bystanders,  "Pray  for  me!"  ...  In  particular,  sbe  be- 
sought the  priests  to  say  each  a  mass  for  her  soul.  .  .  .  And  all 
this  so  devoutly,  humbly,  and  touchingly,  that  sympathy  becoming  con 
tagious,  no  one  could  any  longer  contain  himself  ;  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vals  melted  into  tears,  the  Bishop  of  Boulogne  sobbed,  and  the  very 
English  cried  and  wept  as  well,  vVinchester  with  the  rest. 

Might  it  be  in  this  moment  of  universal  tenderness,  of  tears,  of 
contagious  weakness,  that  the  unhappy  girl  softened,  and  relapsing 
into  tlie  mere  woman,  confessed  that  she  saw  clearly  she  had  erred, 
and  that  apparently  she  had  been  deceived  when  promised  deliver- 
ance. This  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  implicitly  rely  on  the  in- 
terested testimony  of  the  English.  Nevertheless,  it  would  betray 
scant  knowledg.^  of  human  nature  to  doubt,  with  her  hopes  so  frus- 
trated, her  having  wavered  in  her  faith.  .  .  .  Whether  she  con- 
fessed to  this  effect  in  words  is  uncertain ;  but  I  will  confidently 
afRrm  that  she  owned  it  in  thought. 

Meanwhile  the  judges,  for  a  moment  put  out  of  countenance,  had 
recovered  their  usual  bearing,  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  drying  his 
eyes,  began  to  read  the  act  of  condemnation.  He  reminded  tha 
guilty  one  of  all  her  crimes,  of  her  schism,  idolatry,  invocation  of 
demons,  how  she  had  been  admitted  to  repentance,  and  how,  "se- 
duced by  the  prince  of  lies,  she  had  fallen,  O  grief  !  like  the  dog  which 
rett/rns  to  his  vomit,  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  pronounce  vou  to  be  a 
rotten  limb,  and  as  such  to  be  lopped  off  from  the  Churcn.  We  de- 
liver you  over  to  the  secular  power,  prayins:  it  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
lax its  sentence,  and  to  spare  you  death  and  the  mutilation  of  your 
members." 

Deserted  thus  by  the  Church,  she  put  her  whole  trust  in  God.  She 
asked  for  the  cross.  An  Englishman  handed  her  a  cross  wliich  he 
mad($  out  of  a  stick  ;  she  took  it,  rudely  fashioned  as  it  was,  with  not 
less  devotion,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  under  her  garments  next  to  her 
skin.  .  .  .  But  what  she  desired  was  the  crucifix  belonging  to  the 
CTiurch.  to  have  it  before  her  eyes  till  she  breathed  her  last.  The 
good  hussier  Massieu  and  brother  Isambart,  interfered  with  such 
effect  that  it  was  brought  her  from  St.  Sauveur's.  While  she  was 
embracing  this  crucifix,  and  brother  Isambart  was  encouraging  her, 
the  English  began  to  think  all  this  exceedingly  tedious  ;  it  was  now 
noon  at  least ;  the  soldiers  grumbled  and  the  captains  called  out, 
••  What's  this,  priest ;  do  you  mean  us  to  dine  here?"    .     .     .     Then, 
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losing  patienco,  and  without  waiting  for  tlie  order  from  tUo  bailli, 
who  alono  had  aathoritj  to  dismiss  her  to  death,  they  sent  two  consta- 
bles to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests.  She  was  seized  at 
the  foot  of  the  tribunal  by  the  men-at-arms,  who  dragged  her  to 
the  executioner  with  the  words,  '*  D«j  thy  office.  .  .  ."  The  fury 
of  the  soldiery  filled  all  pjesent  witli  horror  ;  and  many  there,  even 
of  the  judges,  fled  the  spot  that  they  miglit  see  no  more. 

When  she  found  herself  brought  down  to  the  market-place,  sur- 
rounded by  English,  laying  rude  hands  on  her,  nature  asserted  her 
rights,  and  the  flesh  was  troubled.  Again  she  cried  out,  "  O  Rouen, 
thou  art  then  to  be  my  last  abode  ?  .  .  .'*  She  said  no  more,  and, 
in  this  hour  of  fear  and  trouble,  did  not  sin  tpUh  her  lips.     .     .     . 

She  accused  neither  her  king  nor  her  holy  ones.  But  when  she  set 
foot  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  on  viewing  this  great  city,  this  motionless 
and  silent  crowd,  she  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming.  '*  Ah  I 
liouen,  Rouen,  much  do  I  fear  you  will  suffer  from  my  death  ! "  She 
who  ha(f  saved  the  people,  and  whom  that  people  deserted,  gave  voice 
to  no  other  sentiment  when  dying  (admirable  sweetness  of  soul !)  than 
that  of  compassion  for  it. 

She  was  made  fast  under  the  infamous  placard,  mitred  with  a  mitre 
on  which  was  read — '*  Heretic,  relapser,  apostate,  idolater.  .  .  ." 
And  then  the  executioner  set  fire  to  the  pile.  .  .  .  She  saw  this 
from  above  and  uttered  a  cry.  .  .  .  Then  as  the  brother  who  was 
exhorting  her  paid  no  attention  to  the  fire,  forgetting  herself  in  her 
fear  for  him,  she  insisted  on  his  descending. 

The  proof  that  up  to  this  period  she  had  made  no  express  recanta- 
tion is,  that  the  unhappy  Cauclion  was  obliged  (no  doubt  by  the  high 
Satanic  will  which  presi(ied  over  the  whole)  to  i)roceed  to  the  foot  of 
the  pile,  obliged  to  face  his  victim,  to  endeavor  to  extract  some  ad- 
mission from  her.  All  that  he  obtained  was  a  few  words,  enough  to 
rack  his  soul.  She  said  to  him  mildly  what  she  had  already  said  : 
*'  Bishop,  I  die  through  you.  ...  If  you  had  put  me  into  the 
church  prisons  this  would  not  have  happened."  No  doubt  hopes  had 
been  entertained  that  on  finding  herself  abandoned  by  her  king,  she 
would  at  last  accuse  and  defame  him.  To  the  last  she  defended  him  ; 
"  Whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  my  king  is  faultless  ;  it  was  not 
he  who  counselled  me. 

MeanwhilQ  the  flames  rose.  .  .  .  When  they  first  seized  her, 
the  unhappy  girl  shrieked  for  holy  loater — this  must  have  been  the 
cry  of  fear.  .  .  .  But  soon  recovering,  she  called  only  on  God, 
on  her  angels  and  her  saints.  She  bore  witness  to  them  : — '  *  Yes,  my 
voices  were  from  God,  my  voices  have  not  deceived  me."  The  fact 
that  all  her  doubts  vanished  at  this  trying  moment  must  be  taken  as 
a  proof  that  she  accepted  death  as  the  promised  deliverance  ;  that  she 
no  longer  understood  her  salvation  in  the  Judaic  and  material  sense, 
OS  until  now  she  had  done,  that  at  length  she  saw  clearly  ;  and  that 
rising  above  all  shadows,  her  gifts  or  illumination  and  of  sanctity 
were  at  the  final  hour  made  perfect  unto  her. 
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The  great  testimonj  she  thus  bore  is  attested  by  the  sworn  and  com- 
pelled witness  of  her  death,  by  the  Dominican  who  mounted  the  pile 
with  her,  whom  she  forced  to  dt»oend,  but  who  spoke  to  her  from  its 
foot,  listened  to  her,  and  hold  out  to  her  the  crucifix. 

There  is  yet  another  witness  of  this  sainted  death,  a  most  grave 
witness,  who  must  himself  liavo  been  a  saint.  This  witness,  whose 
name  history  ought  to  preserve,  was  the  Augustine  monk  already 
mentioned,  brother  Isambart  de  la  Pierre.  During  the  trial,  he  had 
hazarded  his  life  l)y  counselling  the  Pucelle,  and  yet,  though  so  clearly 

Eointed  out  to  the  hate  of  the  English,  he  persisted  in  accompanying 
er  in  the  cart,  procured  the  parish  crucifix  for  her,  and  comforted 
her  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  multitude,  both  on  the  scaffold  where 
'she  was  interrogated  and  at  the  stake. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  two  venerable  friars,  simple  monks, 
rowed  to  poverty,  and  having  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  in  this  world, 
bear  witness  to  tlie_scene  we  have  just  described  :  **  We  heard  her," 
they  say,  "in  the  midst  of  the  flames. invoke  her  saints,  her  arch- 
angel ;  several  times  she  called  on  her  Baviour  ...  At  the  last, 
as  her  head  sunk  on  her  bosom,  she  shrieked,  *  Jesus  I '  '* 

' '  Ten  thousand  men  wept.  ..."  A  few  of  the  English  alone 
laughed,  or  endeavored  to  laugh.  One  of  the  most  furious  among 
them  had  sworn  that  he  would  throw  a  fagot  on  the  pile.  Just  as  he 
brought  it,  she  breathed  her  last.  Ho  was  taken  ill.  His  comrades 
led  him  to  a  tavern  to  recruit  his  spirits  by  drink,  but  he  was  beyond 
recovery.  **  I  saw,"  ho  exclaimed,  in  his  frantic  despair.  *'Isawa 
dove  fly  out  of  her  mouth  with  her  last  sigh."  Others  had  read  in 
the  flames  the  word  "  Jesus,"  which  she  so  often  repeated.  The  ex- 
ecutioner repaired  in  the  evening  to  brother  Isambart,  full  of  conster- 
nation, and  confessed  himself ;  but  felt  persuaded  that  God  would 
never  ]>ardon  him.  .  .  .  One  of  the  English  King's  secretaries 
said  aloud,  on  returning  from  the  dismal  scene,  **  We  are  lost ;  wa 
have  burnt  a -saint." 

Though  these  words  fell  from  an  enemy's  mouth,  they  are  not  the 
Jess  important  and  will  live,  uncontradicted  by  the  future.  Yes, 
whether  considered  religiously  or  patriotically,  Jeanne  Dare  was  a 
aaint. 

Where  find  a  finer  legend  than  this  true  history  ?  Still,  let  us  be- 
ware of  converting  it  into  a  legend  ;  let  us  piously  preserve  its  every 
trait,  even  such  as  are  most  akin  to  human  nature,  and  respect  lis 
terrible  and  touching  reality.     .     .     . 

Liet  the  spirit  of  romance  profane  it  by  its  touch,  if  it  dare  ;  poetry 
will  ever  abstain.  For  what  could  it  add  ?  .  .  .  The  idea  which, 
throughout  the  middle  age,  it  had  pursued  from  legend  to  leg<*nd, 
was  found  at  the  last  to  be  a  living  b<*ing — the  dream  was  a  reality. 
The  Virgin,  suocorer  in  battle,  invoked  by  knights,  and  looked  for 
f n>m  above,  was  here  below.  .  .  .  and  in  whom  ?  Here  is  the 
marvel.     In  what  was  despised,  in  what  was  lowliest  of  all,  in  a  child. 
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in  a  simple  country  girl,  one  of  the  poor,  of  the  people  of  FraneeL 
.  .  .  For  there  was  a  people,  there  was  a  Fimnoe.  This  last  im- 
personation of  the  past  was  also  the  first  of  the  period  that  was  com- 
mencing. In  her  there  at  once  appeared  the  viigin.  .  .  .  and, 
already,  country. 

Such  is  tlie  ])oetry  of  this  grand  fact,  such  its  philosophy,  its  lofty 
truth.  But  the  historic  reality  is  not  the  less  certain  ;  it  was  hut  too 
]X)sitive,  and  too  cruelly  vended.  .  .  .  This  living  enigma,  this 
mysterious  creature,  whom  all  concluded  to  he  supernatural,  this 
angel  or  demon,  who,  according  to  some,  was  to  fly  away  some  morn- 
ing, was  found  to  be  a  woman,  a  young  g^rl ;  was  found  to  be  without 
wings,  and,  linked  as  we  ourselves  to  a  mortal  body,  was  to  suffer,  ta 
die — and  how  frightful  a  death  I 

But  it  is  precisely  in  this  api)arently  degrading  reality,  in  this  sad 
trial  of  nature,  that  the  ideal  is  discoverable,  and  shines  brightly. 
Her  contemporaries  recognized  in  the  scene  Christ  among  the  Phari- 
sees. .  .  .  Still  we  must  see  in  it  something  else — the  Passion  of 
the  Virgin,  the  martyrdom  of  purity. 

There  have  been  many  martyrs  :  history  shows  us  numberless  ones, 
more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less  glorious.  Pride  has  had  its  martvrs  ; 
so  have  hate  and  tlic  spirit  of  controversy.  No  age  has  been  without 
martyrs  militant,  who  no  doubt  died  with  a  good  grace  when  they 
could  no  longer  kill.  .  .  .  Such  fanatics  are  irrelevant  to  our  sub- 
ject. The  sainted  girl  is  not  of  them  ;  she  had  a  sign  of  her  own — 
goodness,  charity,  sweetness  of  soul. 

She  had  the  sweetness  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence. The  first  Christians  remained  gentle  and  pure  only  by  shun- 
ning action,  by  sparing  themselves  the  struggles  and  the  trials  of  the 
world.  Jehanne  was  gentle  in  the  roughest  struggle,  good  amongst 
the  bad,  pacific  in  war  itself  ;  she  bore  into  war  (tlmt  triumph  of  the 
devil's)  the  spirit  of  God. 

She  took  up  arms,  when  she  knew  "  the  pity  for  the  kingdom  of 
France.'*  She  could  not  bear  to  see  *'  French  blood  fiow."  This  ten- 
deru(«s  of  heart  she  showed  towards  all  men.  After  a  victory  she 
would  weep,  and  would  attend  to  the  wounded  English. 

Purity,  sweetness,  heroic  goodness — that  this  supreme  beauty  of  the 
soul  should  have  centred  in  a  daughter  of  France  may  surprise 
foreigners  who  choose  to  judge  of  our  nation  by  the  levity  of  its  man- 
ners alone.  We  may  tell  them  (and  without  partiality,  as  we  speak 
of  circumstances  so  long  since  past)  that  under  this  levity,  and  in  the 
midst  of  its  follies  and  its  verj'  vices,  old  France  was  not  styled  with 
out  reason  the  most  Christian  people.  They  were  certainly  the  peo- 
ple of  love  and  of  grace  ;  and  whether  we  understand  this  humanly  or 
Christianly,  in  either  sense  it  will  ever  hold  good. 

The  deliverer  of  France  could  l)e  no  other  than  a  woman.  Franc*) 
herself  was  woman  ;  having  her  nobility,  but  her  amiable  sweetnebs 
likewise,  her  prompt  and  charming  pity  ;  ut  the  least,  possessing  the 
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virtae  of  qnicklj-dxcited  dTmpathies.    And  thoagh  slie  might  take 

Eleasure  in  vain  elegances  and  external  refinements,  she  renudned  at 
ottom  closer  to  nature.  The  Frenchman,  even  when  vicious,  pre- 
served, bejond  the  man  of  every  other  nation,  good  sense  and  good- 
ness of  heart.     .     .     . 

May  new  France  never  forget  the  saying  of  old  France  t  "Great 
hearts  alone  understand  how  much  glory  there  is  in  being  good  !  "  To 
be  and  to  keep  so,  amidst  tbe  injuries  of  man  and  the  severity  of 
Providence,  is  not  the  gift  of  a  happy  nature  alone,  but  it  is  strength 
and  heroism.  ...  To  preserve  sweetness  and  benevolence  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  bitter  disputes,  to  pass  through  a  life's  experiences 
without  suffering  them  to  touch  this  internal  treasure — is  divine. 
They  who  persevere,  and  so  go  on  to  the  end,  are  the  true  elect.  And 
though  they  may  even  at  times  have  stumbled  in  the  difficult  path  of 
the  world,  amidst  their  falls,  their  weaknesses  and  their  it^aTides, 
they  will  not  the  less  remain  children  of  God  1 
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Twice  in  history  has  there  Ijeen  witnesseii  the  struggle  of  the  high- 
est individual  genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great 
nation  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  nation  lias  been  victorious.  For  sev- 
enteen years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome  ;  for  sixteen  vears  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  strove  against  Eoffland  :  the  efforts  or  the  first 
ended  in  2<ama,  those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by 
the  zealous  exertions  of  Carthage  ;  and  tlie  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman 
writers.  But  the  zeal  of  his  countr}'  in  the  contest,  as  Polybius  him- 
self remarks  in  another  place,  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family. 
Never  did  great  men  more  show  themselves  the  living  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion than  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdrubal,  and  Hannibal,  during  a  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It  is  not 
then  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage, 
that  Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war :  he  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power  ;  and 
the  energy  of  his  country  was  but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own. 
History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  single  person  :  in  that  vast 
tempest,  which,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  west  and  the  east, 
broke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibal's  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who 
in  his  hatred  of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting 
Greeks,  and  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy  ;  so  the  calm  courago 
with  which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversar}-  in  his  coun- 
try's cause,  is  no  unworthy  image  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity 
diitplayed  by  the  aristocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utteilv  eclipses 
Carthage,  so,  on  the  contrary,  Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even 
Scipio  himself,  arc  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  spirit,  and  wis- 
dom, and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate  which  voted  its  thanks  to  its 
political  enemy  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  **  because  he  had 
not  ilcspaired  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  which  di.sdained  either  to 
0olicti,  or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the 
ii^ve  ookmies  which  had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  mea 
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for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be  honored  llian  the  conqueror  of  2^ma. 
This  we  should  the  more  carefully  bear  in  mind,  because  our  ten- 
dency is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than  national ;  and 
as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are  apt 
to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory 
was  awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  con- 
trary, never  was  the  wisdom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  than 
•in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was 
clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Hannibal  should  be  connuered  : 
his  triumph  would  have  stopped  tlie  progress  of  the  worlu.  For 
great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  foiming  great  nations  ;  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himpelf,  can  in  one  gen- 
eration effect  such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely 
enkindled  for  a  while  by  a  great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away 
with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the  nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is 
like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a  moment  given  an 
unnatural  life  :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold  and 
stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  ^ama.  should 
carry  on  his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal 
must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the 
isohxted  Phoenician  city  of  Carthage  was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  con- 
solidate the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its  laws  and  institutions  to 
bind  together  barbarians  of  cveiy  race  and  language  into  an  organi3M.»d 
empire," and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
solved, the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 
The  year  of  Hannibal's  birth  is  not  mtnlioncd  by  any  ancient 
writer,  but  from  the  statements  concerning  his  age  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  been  born  in  the  very  year  in 
which  his  father,  Hamilcar,  was  first  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Sicily.  He  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father  took  him  with 
him  mio  Spain  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hamilcar  made  him 
swear  upon  the  altar  eternal  hostility  to  Rome.  The  story  was  told 
by  Hannibal  himself,  many  years  afterwards,  lo  Antiochus,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  attested  in  ancient  history.*  Child  as  he  then  was, 
Hannibal  never  forgot  his  vow,  and  his  whole  life  was  one  con- 
tinued strugi^ie  against  the  power  and  domination  of  Rome.  He  was 
early  trained  in  arms  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  and  probably 
accompanied  him  on  most  of  his  campaigns  in  Spain.  We  find  him 
present  with  hini  in  the  battle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  ;  and 
though  only  eighteen  years  old  at  this  time,  he  had  already  displayed 
80  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that  he  was  intrusted  by 
Hasdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief 
command  of  most  of  the  military  enterprises  plaiineil  by  that  general. 
Of  the  details  of  these  campaigns  we  know  nothing  ;  but  it  is    clear 
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thai  Hannibal  thus  early  gave  proof  of  that  remarkable  power  over 
the  minds  of  men,  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  so  eminent  a 
dej^roe,  and  secured  to  himself  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  army 
under  his  conunand.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  Uasdrubal,  the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youth- 
ful leader  commander-in-chief,  and  the  government  of  Carthage  has- 
tened to  ratify  an  appointment  which  they  had  not,  in  fact,  tit 
power  to  prevent. 

Hannibal  was  at  this  time  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  ago. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  already  looked  forward  to  the  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  him,  first,  to  complete  the  work  which  had  been  so 
ably  begun  by  his  two  predecessors,  and  to  establish  the  Carthaginian 
power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain,  before  he  made  that  country 
the  base  of  his  subsequent  operations.  This  was  the  work  of  two 
campaigns.  Immediately  after  he  had  received  the  command,  he 
turned  liis  arms  against  the  Olcades,  a  nation  of  the  interior,  who 
were  speedily  compelled  to  submit  by  the  fall  of  their  capital  city. 
Althaea.  Hannibal  levied  large  sums  of  money  from  them  and  tho 
neighboring  tribes,  after  which  he  returned  into  winter  quarters  at 
New  Carthage.  The  next  year  he  penetrated  farther  into  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  assail  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Yaccasans,  and  reduced 
their  two  strong  and  populous  cities  of  Ilelmautica  and  Arbocala. 
On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  ho  was  involved  in  great  danger 
by  a  sudden  attack  from  the  Carpetanians,  together  with  the  remain- 
ing forces  of  the  Olcades  and  Yaccaeans,  but  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
noeuvre he  placed  the  river  Tagus  between  himself  and  tlie  enemy, 
and  the  barbarian  army  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to  force  their 
passage.  After  these  successes  he  again  returned  to  spend  the  win- 
ter atrfew  Carthage.* 

Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  employed  in  expeditions 
against  tlie  native  Spaniards  ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Sagunium.  Hannibars  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  tha. 
Sagimtines  had  oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with 
Carthage  :  but  no  caution  in  the  Saguntinc  government  could  have 
avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was  determined  to  provoke. 
Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  resisted  as  ob- 
stinately as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
on  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  ages,  displayed  b> 
the  Spanish  people.  Saguntum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and 
Glerona :  the  si^e  lasted  eight  months  ;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone, 
several  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  fire  in  tho  market-place,  and  after  lutv- 
ing  thrown  in  their  most  precious  effects,  leaped  into  it  themselves, 
an  I  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  the  place  was  very  considera- 
ble ;  there  was  a  large  treasure  of  money,  which  Hannibal  kept  for 
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his  war  expenses  ;  there  were  niimeroiis  raptiven.  whom  lie  distributed 
amongst  his  soldiers  iis  ihoir  share  of  the  plunder;  and  there  was 
much  costly  furniture  from  the  public  and  private  buiidings,  which 
he  sent  lionic  to  decomlc  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Carthage. 

It  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  apparently  be- 
fore the  consuls  were  returned  from  lllyria,  tnat  the  news  of  the  fall 
•f  f  Saguntum  reached  I^ome.  Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
•i'artlmge  ;  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  seven-and-twenty 
(years  before,  (/.  Licinius  Varus  and  Q.  Bffibius  Tamphilus.  Their 
orders  were  simply  to  demand  that  Ilannibal  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers should  be  given  up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in 
breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this  were  refused,  to  declare  war.  The 
Carthaginians  tried  lo  discuss  the  previous  question,  whether  the  at- 
tack on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  but  to  this  the  Ro- 
mans would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  his  toga, 
as  if  he  were  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus 
together,  he  said,  *' Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war;  take  which 
you  choose  !"  The  Carthaginian  suffete  or  judge  answered.  "Gire 
whichever  thou  wilt."  Hereupon  Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of 
his  toga,  saying,  "  Then  here  we  give  you  war  ;**  to  which  several 
members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  "  "With  all  our  hearts  we 
welcome  it."  Thus  the  Roman  ambassador  lift  Carthage,  and  re- 
turned straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  the  embassy  could  l;e  known  in  Spain, 
Hannibal  had  been  making  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition, 
in  a  manner  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  Kire  of  the  support 
of  his  goveniment,  but  that  ho  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasuie  cf 
all  the  military  resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh 
troops  from  Africa  were  sent  over  lo  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his 
absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own  brother,  Hasdrubal ;  antf 
their  place  was  to  be  supplied  l)y  other  troops  raised  in  Spain,  ho 
that  Africa  was  to  \ye  defended  by*  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Africans, 
the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quarteied  amongst  foreigners,  be- 
ing cut  off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  com- 
pletely was  he  allowed  to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is 
fiAid  to  have  sent  Spanisli  and  Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage 
itself  ;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part  of  his  general  plan,  and  was 
irlopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Meanwhile,  he  had  sent 
ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls  who 
hiui  so  lately  l)een  at  war  with  the  Remans,  both  to  obtain  infoima- 
tion  as  to  the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and 
their  co-operation  in  arms  when  ho  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Span- 
ish troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several  homes,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with  them,  and  tell 
of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listlesb  case  which  is  the  barljarian's  relief  from  war  and 
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, At  leogtli  he  reopiveii  tlie  news  of  tlip  Itamxa  erabflHT  to 

I'.iftlinjic.  Mill  Ilie  ncluitl  decliimtioD  of  war ;  bin  iiUlcerH  aluo  had  re- 
liinied  from  CisalpiDc  (iuiil.  "  Tlic  nntnrnl  dlfHcultica  of  the  piutsiLgo 
of  lite  AJpa  were  great,"  Ibvj  snid.  "  but  liy  no  inenas  iaauperuljle ; 
while  tbo  disp'Mllion  of  tim  GouU  w&s  most  friendty,  and  iLey  were 
ngerly  expectioc  Uis  arrivtil."  Ttitn  Hannibal  called  his  Boldicrs 
t<>jeiber,  and  told  Ilicm  openly  lluit  he  wna  goiii):  lo  luad  them  Into 
Italy.  "  The  Itoninna,"  be  said,  "have  detnanded  that  I  and  mv 
principal  offlccrasUoiildbodelJvei'ed  up  to  them  as  male  {actors.  Bol- 
aicrs,  will  you  suffer  such  an  iadignity !  The  Gauls  are  boldin^  out 
llieir  arms  to  us,  ioritiag  us  U>  como  to  (liem.  and  to  ii^sist  them  la 
rcvengiaj;  their  manitulil  in  juries.  And  the  country  which  we  shall 
Invade,  so  rich  in  corn  a;nd  wine  and  oil,  so  full  of  flocks  and  herds, 
su  covered  with  flourishing  eilles,  will  be  the  richest  prize  Ihnt  could 
lie  offered  hy  the  god^  to  reward  your  valor."  One  cimnioD  shunt 
from  rhe  soldiers  nasnred  him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  He 
thanked  them,  flxeil  tbo  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to 
m^reh.  and  then  diamissed  them. 

In  thb  inlerrol,  and  dow  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  ap- 
pointed work,  lo  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  de- 
f  otiril,  and  10  whicli  bo  had  so  long  tieea  looking  forward  with  al- 
mo«t  Blckeolmf  hope,  ho  left  Iho  headtiuartere  of  his  army  to  visit 
tiade».  ami  there,  in  the  temple  of  tlie  supreme  god  of  Tyru,  and  all 
the  coliiniev  of  Tyre,  to  offer  bis  prayers  and  tows  for  Iho  guccega  of 
bis  i-nlcrjiriee.  Ue  was  attended  only  by  those  immedlalely  atlnehed 
In  his  person  ;  and  amongst  lliese  was  a  Sicilian  Qreck.  Silcnua,  who 
fullowod  blm  throuf;hout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  At  bis 
table.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  nrmy  tt 
New  Cartilage  ;  and  cverythini^  being  ready,  and  the  eeos'in  sufll- 
clenlly  advanced,  for  it  was  now  late  in  May,  beset  out  on  bin  march 
f«r  the  llverua. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  hia  mind,  aud  bia  strong  sea«c  of  being 
the  devoted  instrumeuc  of  his  country 's  gods  to  destroy  Ibeir  enemies, 
haunted  him  by  nigbt  aa  they  pnsses.«ed  him  by  day.  la  his  sleep, 
Ki  be  Utid  Siteaja.  he  fancied  ibat  the  supremo  god  oC  his  fathers 
had  called  him  into  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  Carthage,  who 
wef!  sitting  on  their  thrones  in  council.  There  he  received  a  solemn 
efaarice  to  invade  Italy  ;  and  one  of  the  heavenly  council  went  with 
him  and  with  bis  army.  In  gnido  him  on  his  way.  He  went  on.  and 
bl«  divine  guide  commanded  liim,  "  Sec  that  Utou  look  not  behind 
tllM."  Dut  after  a  while,  ImpHlient  of  the  re^traial,  he  turned  lo 
Jt  b*ck  ;  aud  there  he  beheld  a  hu^  and  monstrous  form,  thick 
Ml  ovot  with  serpents  :  wherever  it  moved  orchards  and  woods 
' "  ■"  »  foil  croiiliing  before  il.  He  asked  his  guide  in  wonder, 
mnrnter  form  was?  The  god  answeicil,  "  Tliau  seusi  the 
1  of  lialv  :  go  on  iliy  wiiy,  straight  forward,  ami  e 
--  "vidodh-  -     --'-'■' 


IbdillKL"    Thus,  with  n 


d  heart,  and  with  au  eutlc«  i<»> 
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ignation  of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  forever.  Hannibal 
went  forth  at  the  a^c  of  twenty -seven,  to  do  the  work  of  his  coun- 
try's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  early  vow. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  into  office  at  this  period  on  the  15th  of 
March  ;  it  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  en  Iho 
scene  of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  exagger- 
ated the  difficulties  of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that 
the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyr- 
enees, and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  would 
80  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone  till  the  end  of  the 
season.    They  therefore  made  their  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  638,  and  218  before 
the  Christian  era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio, 
who  had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
the  grandson  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  services  m  the  third  Sam« 
nite  war  arc  recorded  in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  Ti, 
Sempronius  Longus,  probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  son  of  that  C. 
Sempronius  Blo^sus  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  601.  The 
consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Spain  and  Sicily ;  Scipio,  with  two 
Roman  legion!^,  and  15,000  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty  quinqueremca,  was  to  command  in  Spain  ;  Sempronius,  with  a 
somewhat  larger  army,  and  a  tlcct  of  160  quinqueremes,  was  to  cross 
over  to  Lilybacum,  and  from  thence,  if  circumstances  favored,  to 
make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  army,  consisting  also  of  two  Ro- 
man legions,  and  11, COO  of  the  allies,  was  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
under  the  piojtor  L.  Manlius  Vulso.  The  Romans  suspected  that 
the  Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hastened  to  send 
out  the  colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  been  resolved  on  before, 
but  not  actually  founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Pla- 
ceutia  and  Cremona  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists 
sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer  than  six  thousand  ;  and 
they  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thirty  days.  Three 
commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  of  consular 
rank,  were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands 
to  the  settlers ;  and  these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  preetor's 
army,  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  keeping  the  Gauls  quiet. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  con- 
sidered to  Ite  so  much  the  least  urgent,  that  Scipio *s  army  was  raised 
the  last,  after  those  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  preetor  L.  Manliuu. 
Indeed  Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Boians 
and  Insubrians  had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Pla- 
centia  and  Cremona,  and  driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had 
treacherouslv  seized  the  three  commissioners  at  a  conference,  and 
had  defeated  the  praetor  L.  Manlius,  and  obliged  him  also  to  take 
shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  thev  were 
blockading  him.    One  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousand  of  tlit 
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•nieB,  Was  immediately  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  prsetor,  C. 
ADdlitis  Serranus  ;  and  Scipio  waited  till  bis  own  army  should  again 
be  completed  by  new  levies.  Thus  he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late 
in  the  bummer  ;  and  when  he  arrived  with  his  ticct  and  army  at  the 
month  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  riT3r. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an 
army  of  00,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  Iberus  ;  and  from 
thenceforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  legan.  He  might 
prol>ably  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  Iberus  and 
Uic  FVrenees,  had  that  l)ecn  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his 
way  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities 
would  easily  have  Induced  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free 
passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  northward  of  the  Iberus  were 
friendly  to  Rome  :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities  of  Rhoda  and 
Emporiae,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  liomans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city  :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  un- 
conquered,  tlio  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the 
base  of  their  operations,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  w^hole 
Outha^tcian  dominion.  Acconlingly,  Ilunnibal  employed  his  army 
in  subcuiing  the  whole  countr}',  which  he  effected  with  no  great  loss 
of  time,  hut  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was  obliged  to  carry 
the  enemy's  stronc^hords  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  dehiy  of 
besieging  them.  He  left  ILmno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain 
possession  of  the  newly-conquered  country  ;  and  he  further  dimin- 
ished his  anny  by  sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  sol- 
diers, probably  those  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an 
earnest  to  the  rest,  that  thev  too,  if  they  did  their  duty  well,  might 
expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to  return  ere  long 
to  their  homes,  full  of  spoil  and  g\ory.  These  detachments,  together 
with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with 
which  Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000 
horse. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.  Here  he 
had  no  wish  to  make  regular  conquests  ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs 
mostly  succeeded  in  conciliating  their  friendsliip,  so  that  he  was 
allowed  to  pass  freely.  But  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Massaliots  with  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them 
to  resist  the  invader  ;  and  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be 
effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio  by  this  time  had  landed  his  army  near  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  ;  and  his  information  of  Hannllxars  movements  was  vague 
and  imperfect.  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  their 
Toyage  from  Pisa  to  the  Rhone  ;  and  he  wished  to  give  tlicm  a  short 
time  to  recover  their  strength  and  spirits,  liefore  he  led  them  against 
the  eaemy.    He  still  felt  confident  that  Hannibal's  advance  fcoci  vVu^ 
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Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposioff  that  h6  woold  be  oUiged  to  fight 
bis  way  ;  so  that  he  never  doubled  that  he  should  have  ample  time  to 
oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent  out  800  horse, 
with  some  Gauls  who  were  iu  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering 
them  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible, 
the  situation  of  the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
place  the  river  on  his  reai*,  and  therefore  never  to  have  thought  of 
conducting  his  oi>erations  on  tlie  right  bank,  or  oven  of  sending  out 
recoonoitriag  parties  in  this  direction. 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of 
sendin|^  his  army  to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was 
deserving  of  such  high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of 
over-caution  or  needles  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was 
sitting  idle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainly 
endeavoring  to  oppose  Hannibars  passage  of  the  river.  We*  must 
understand  that  Ilannibal  kept  his  army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as 
possible  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from  the  Romans  ;  there- 
fore he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later  Roman  load 
from  Spain  to  Ituly,  which  crossed  the  liver  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  conflu- 
ence witli  the  Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Poly- 
biu8*s  reckoning,  from  the  sea  to  its  confluence  with  the  Isero.  Here 
he  obtained  from  the  natives  on'  the  right  Imnk,  by  paying  a  fixed 
price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  description  wuh  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  Irallic  down  the  river  :  they  allowed  him  also  to 
cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others  ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding 
that  the  Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  pas- 
sage, he  sent  off  a  detachment  of  Ids  army  by  night  with  native  guides, 
to  ascend  the  right  bank,  for  about  two-and- twenty  miles,  and  there 
to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  stop  them. 
The  woods,  M^ich  then  lined  the  river,  supplied  this  detachment.with 
the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the  passage  ; 
they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Rhone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  Was  divided  ;  and  thus  they  all 
reached  the  left  btmk  in  safety.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion, prolmblv  one  of  those  strange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here 
and  there  with  steep  clilf>'^ides  like  islands  out  of  the  vast  plain,  and 
rested  for  four-and-twcnty  hours  after  their  exertions  in  the  march 
and  the  passnge  of  Iho  river. 

Hannibal  allowed  ci^lil-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when 
tlie  detachment  left  his  cnmp  ;  and  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  after  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  prcpaiations  for  the 
pass:ige  of  his  main  mm  v.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by 
the  snows  of  the  hi^li  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  diminislied  by  tlie 
heats  of  summer  ;  so  that,  although  the  season  was  that  when  the 
southern  rivers  arc  generally  at  their  lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast 
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nOM  of  itii  walera  along  wiili  a  sUrillug  fiilaitE«  niiil  inpldirj'.  Tlte 
hcarieal  vi-siela  were  ttwrefure  plaof  J  do  Ihe  teft,  hij^itsl  up  tlie 
ctrcftm.  to  form  Bnmelhing  of  a  breakwnterfurtheiuiiiillpr  crafl  crosa- 
iag  bclnw  :  the  small  htials  lield  Ihe  floivcr  of  the  light-urmeil  f'>ot, 
wbiie  tlic  uitvaliy  were  in  the  larger  vessels  ;  ninal  of  Ibe  1idtbc»  heiog 
tuwed  iuiom  twimmioj;.  and  a  iio^e  soldier  boldin^  iliree  or  four 
lOE-elher  by  therr  bridlea.  EvoFTihiDg  WBB  ready,  and  the  Oauls  on 
the  opposite  «ide  tiitd  poured  out  oF  their  camp,  and  lined  the  Imnk  in 
eraittcrcd  groups  at  the  most  oci.-esslble  pointn.  thinking  Ibnt  their  task 
nf  stopping  the  enemy's  luidinj;  ifould  be  easily  Hccomplinhed.  At 
length  HiuDibars  eye  ohservwl  a  column  of  smoke  risine  on  the  f»t- 
(bur  ahore.  aixtye  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbariaos.  This  was  tlie 
CDQcorU'd  signal  wliieh  assured  Uim  of  [lie  arrival  of  his  dotacdiinent ; 
aai  bo  insiiuitly  ordered  iiit)  men  to  embnrk.  and  to  puah  across  with 
nil  posaiLiic  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously  ngfdnst  the  rapid  stream, 
cbeerin^;  each  ulbcr  to  (he  work  ;  while  tifdiind  them  were  their 
f  rivnd'i.  ehevriog  iliem  al»o  from  Ihe  bank  :  and  before  tliem  were  Iha 
Gauls,  niugiog  ili«ir  war-aougs,  uud  calling  them  to  come  on  with 
tones  and  ^Lurea  of  ileBunc«.  But  on  b  sudden  a  mass  of  llro  was 
Men  on  the  rear  of  tliu  barbarians  ;  the  Gaah  on  the  bank  looked  be- 
iiind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from  the  river;  and  presontlr  the 
Uriglil  arnui  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and  Spanish  soldiera 
Hiiticiired  above  tbe  bauk.  breuking  in  upon  the  diijurderly  tine  of  tin 
Qnuls.  Hnuuibal  bimaelf ,  who  was  with  the  purly  crossing  (he  river, 
leapcil  ou  shore  amongst  the  first,  and,  forming  bia  men  as  fast  as 
UiQy  iaiiilol.  led  ttaeoi  insUoily  to  ihe  charge.  But  tbe  Gaula.  con- 
tmtd  and  bewildered,  inndo  Ultle  resistance  ;  they  lied  in  niter  rout : 
^^kllst  lUnnibal,  not  losing  a  moment,  sent  l>aGkhisveiselB  and  l>oats 
W  B  fraah  dctoehmcat  of  his  army  :  and  before  night  bis  whole 
\e,  with  the  exciiplion  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established  on 
'  Ic  of  the  Ithoue. 
te  rtvor  was  do  louKUr  between  him  and  the  enaniy,  Huinilwl 
u  the  next  morning  sent  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to 
T  tbe  position  and  number  of  Scipio's  forces.  an<]  Ihi-n  t^led 
Kirtoy  together,  to  see  audiiearlhccommunic-alionsof  somet^hicfs 
'"  aliiiiie  liiiiiU.  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  aide  of 
^'  '  i<iH  werQ  explained  to  tbe  Africans  and  Spaniards 

■  i'  Icrs  ;  but  tlic  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  ft- 
:r  .  for  it  told  the  soldiers  that  the  commimica* 
i,il  Wild  not  impracticable,  and  tlint  the  Oaull 
n^  a  journey  for  the  purpose  uf  nbtainlog  tbe 
in  Liriny  o^inst  Ibeir  old  enemies,  the  Roinana. 
:<  Ti  i-xplnined  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  un- 
.1  into  tioly  hjf  a  short  and  sate  rnutc.  ou  which 
1.1  h'    ill''  lu  Dud  proviaioDs :  and  apoke  itiocgly  of  tbe 
int  iiTiii  rirhuciw  of  Iiftljf,  when  they  did  arrive  tlicre.  and 
the  Uuuls  would  aid  them.    Hannibal  then  came  tar< 
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void  liimself  and  addressiHlliis&miY  :  tlic[r  work,  he  said, 


airs  hnd  wiinesaed  lUe  zt^nl  of  ilit-ir  Ruulish  a'lies  in  Ihdr  ei 
tlie  real.  Uicir  business  wns  to  do  Dielt  duly,  and  obey  liiR  orders  ii 
plln<lly.  lenviDg  cvcrylliiDj;  else  to  liim.     The  cheers  nnd  RhoulH  < 
the  soldiers  a^rain  ?iitisOcd  him  how  fully  he  tniglil  dppcud  ujnod 
tbem  ;  and  he  tti«a  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to  Ihc  gudsof  Call 
Ihnge,  imploring  them  lo  walcli  over  the  annj,  mid  t"  protquT  il . 
work  lo  the  end,  as  th(-y  bad  prospered  its  bei^nning.    The  soMieiS 
were  now  dismissed,  with  orncra  tu  prepare  tvt  their  march  on  tho 
morrow. 

Boarcclf  was  the  assembly  broken  up.  when  siime  of  Ihe  Numidlans 
who  hsd  been  sent  onl  in  the  niorninK  wen-  seen  riding  fur  llieir  livat 
to  the  camp,  manifestly  in  fligbc  from  a  vielorioitK  envmy.  Not  halt  J 
of  the  ori^cinnl  party  returiiecl;  for  they  liad  fallen  in  with  SclpioT 
detachment  of  Raman  and  GAutisb  horse,  and  after  nn  oltstinate  coT 
flict  had  Iwen  completely  beaten.  Prcsciiily  after,  the  Roman  horn 
men  appeared  In  puniDit ;  bnlwhen  they  observed  the  Carthas;iuiH 
cnnip,  tney  wheeled  and  roilo  oil,  to  carry  Iwtk  word  to  Iheir , — 
erai.  Tlien  at  inijt  Scipio  put  his  army  in  mnlioD,  and  ascended 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  flud  aud  engage  the  enemy, 
arrired  at  the  spot  nbcro  his  cavalry  hud  seen  IIjo  Uartliuginiafl 
camp,  he  found  it  desertnl,  and  wiia  tulu  thm  Uannibul  had  been  goat 
Uiree  days,  baling  mnrebed  northwards,  ascending  Ihe  left  Imiikot 
the  river.  To  follow  liim  seemed  desperate  ;  it  was  plungiug  into  t 
country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where  Ihcy  had  neither 
allies  nor  ^ides,  nor  rcsourcea  of  any  hind  ;  and  where  the  nnllvM, 
over  and  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
forelen  enemy,  were  Ukelv.  us  Gaiila,  to  regard  the  Romans  with 
peculiar  hostility.  But  if  llannlbal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he 
mighl  easily  be  met  on  his  first  arrival  in  lloiy  :  from  the  moulji  ot 
tlie  Rhone  to  Pisa  was  the  diord  of  a  circle,  wliiie  Hannibal  i — '  ~ 
eoin^  to  make  a.  long  circuit  :  and  tbe  Romans  had  an  army  a 
m  Cisalpine  Qnnl  ;  while  the  enemy  wmild  reach  llie  scene  of 
exhausled  with  tlio  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  arross  U 
Alps.  Accordingly  Hcipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  U 
army,  and  sent  it  on  to  5pain  under  the  command  of  his  brolln 
Cnssus  Bcipio,  as  his  lieutenant ;  while  he  himself  in  bin  own  di* 
wJled  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines  lo  take  tl 
ooDunand  of  the  foreoa  of  the  two  pnelorn.  Manlius  aad  Atlllus.  n  ~ 
as  we  have  Been,  had  on  uimy  of  oboat  3,^,000  men.  over  und  olio 
the  coloniflta  of  PlaeenLia  and  V    "  '  "  "' 

OauL 

This  resolution  ot  Scipio  lo  scud  his 
meet  Uannlbttl  witli  the  army  of  the 
tliat  he  possessed  the  highcRt  ijualities ' 
wisdom  of  a  elatesman  no  less  than  of 


^^t        tliat  he  p 
^^M       wisdom  t 
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^aaeetioii,  liia  c&Iciilftlion,  thoiigli  bafflsi)  by  tlie  event,  was  sound  i 
uat  if  we  view  it  in  a  higher  li^rht,  ilie  iiQpuTUincQ  to  tbe  Itumaus  of 
retiuDiiig  Uieir  Lold  on  Spiua  would  have  jusllQed  a  far  grentor 
liiixurd  i  fur  if  the  Cariho^iDlitna  were  suHureil  to  ouusiiUdatv  Ibeir 
ilominion  in  Spuln,  ^od  to  itvuil  lL«ins>;1v(;ii  i>f  iit^  xinmp'i^H^  rf^ourcua, 
Iiol  iu  moueyonly.  but  ia  men,  the  linrdic'.'il  .'inil  '^U'uilii-'^i  nt  bnr- 
barmus.  uud,  under  the  tiaiaiuv  of  siicli  i^:  in  i  .-  .:-  li  .  inii.il  nod 
Ilia  broiiiei',  equal  to  l(wbestfiuTdieraiuUKs>:..i.      ■  .  nnuld 

hardly  bum  been  aUle  to  nutintain  tUo  voui  :  < i    .'  .^ilpio 

then  disputchcd  Ilia  urmy  tn  Spntti  at  ihii^  cnii'  ii  :.i'  !<i'  m,  iii^[i':id  of 
curryiog  it  hamu  to  Italy,  bia  son  In  all  probiliijiiy  woiiid  imver  hsvQ 
won  the  battle  of  Zumii. 

Aleauwhlle  Iluunibttl,  on  the  day  after  tbe  skirmiEh  with  Sdplo's 
hone,  had  sent  forward  hia  infantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  lo  cover  lib 
oueralioua,  aa  be  Hlill  expected  the  Ilomaua  to  pursue  him  ;  whiUl  ba 
iiimself  waited  to  superiutend  the  poasage  of  tbe  elephants.  These 
were  Uiirty-seven  in  nunil)er ;  and  their  dreitd  of  Ilie  water  caaile 
their  ttsnsport  a  very  dilHcult  ojieraliou.  It  waa  efTectert  by  laBtun- 
ing  to  the  bank  largii  rafta  of  SUO  fei.'t  in  length,  covered  uurufully 
with  eartli  :  to  tbe  end  of  these,  BDialler  rafta  were  alliudked,  covered 
wltb  ciiTtb  iu  the  same  mnuner,  and  wllli  towing  lines  extended  to  a 
number  uf  the  largest  burkti,  wliieU  wure  to  tow  tboni  over  the 
stream-  Ttie  elephants,  two  femiUe»  leading  tlie  wav,  were  brougltt 
upon  the  raftaby  Ibeir  drivers  wilhouldilficuiLy  ;  huu  us  soon  tka  luey 
Cfime  upim  Ibu  antatler  mfta,  tlieae  were  cut  loose  at  once  from  tba 
lar^'ur,  nud  lowed  out  inio'lho  middle  of  Ibe  river.  Some  of  the  eJe- 
phiiots  in  I  heir  terror  leaped  overboard,  and  drowoiid  Ibeir  drivei« ; 
but  Ihey  tbc-ULsel  res,  it  is  said,  held  Ibuir  bu|;e  truak^  above  water, 
and  struggled  to  the  shore  :  so  that  the  wliole  thirty-seven  were 
landed  iu  aafuty.  Tliea  Hanoibal  called  in  bis  cavalry,  nnd  covering 
his  march  wiUi  ihem  and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left 
bank  of  tbe  Rlioue  to  overtake  the  iafantry. 

In  four  di^a  tliey  reacbed  the  spot  where  the  Tscre,  coming  down 
from  the  miiin  AJps,  btlugi  to  Ibe  Bhone  a  siruain  liarJly  less  full  OF 
mighty  Iliun  bia  own.  !□  the  plaiiiij  above  the  continence  two  Quid- 
ieh  biotliera  were  contending  which  should  be  chief  of  their  tribe ; 
and  (lie  elder  cAlled  in  the  stranger  gL-oeral  to  support  bis  cuuse. 

.utnibul  readily  compiled,  cslikblislicd  him  firmly  oct  the  tliroae,  twd 

peived  imporiaut  aid  from  liini  in  return.    Ue  supplied  tbe  CarUia- 

'tD  army  plentifully  with  provisions,  furiiislMd  them  with  atir 

i,  gave  them  new  ulothing,  USlKUislly  slioos,  wlildi  went  found 

cry  u^iL'ful  ill  iliL-  kmIis!^<  lilt  III  luudi,  and  aceumimnlod  them  to  ijiu 

li  ■  ;.i  ■III  li.'i  i.jimtry,  to  seeiire  tliem  from  iillacki 

II       ...11'  i{uaiuted  with  the  geography  of  the 

.    "  ill  (Hirccivc  iliul  this  utcoiinl  of  llau- 

''iix  I'       I     ii'.L's  not  appear  wiie'.her   the   Cikrlhn* 
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ginians  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere  or  the  right  bank ;  or 
whether  they  continued  to  ascend  the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leayfa^ 
it  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  great  angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  re- 
joined it  again  just  before  they  enterra  the  mountain  country,  a  little 
to  tiie  left  of  the  present  road  from  Lyons  to  Chaml>erri.  But  these 
uncertainties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither  poa- 
scssed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  nor 
sufficient  liveliness  as  a  painter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so 
as  to  be  clearly  recognized.  I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Isere.  and  continued  to  ascend  the  Rhone  :  and  that  after- 
wards, strikinc^  off  to  the  right  across  the  plains  of  Dauphine,  he 
reached  what  t'olybius  calls  the  tirst  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  that  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  wliich.  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  plain  to  ihe  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  lilling  up 
the  whole  space  between  the  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  belofr 
Grenoble,  first  introduces  the  traveller  coming  from  Lyons  to  the 
remarkable  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  (]ie  Qaulish  chief,  who  had  ac- 
companied Hannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him  :  his  influence  prob- 
ably did  not  extend  to  the  Alpine  valleys  ;  and  the  mountaineers,  far 
from  respecting  his  safe  conduct,  might  be  in  the  habit  of  making 

{)lundering  inroads  on  his  own  territory^  Here,  then,  Hannibal  was 
eft  to  himself  ;  and  be  found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset 
his  passage.  They  occu])ied  all  such  points  as  commanded  the  road  ; 
which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  jn  the  mountain-side,  over- 
hanging the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated 'to  the  central  ridge.  But 
as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded 
the  defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their 
own  homes,  in  a  town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in 
the  valley  behind  them.  Hannibal,  having  learned  this  from  some  of 
his  Gaulish  ^idcs  whom  he  sent  among  them,  encamped  in  their 
sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians, 
after  their  usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned  ;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began 
to  enter  the  defile  ;  while  the  natives,  finding  their  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no  disturb- 
ance to  the  march.  But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  winding  along \he  steep  mountain-side,  and  the 
cavalry  and  batrgage  cattle  si  niggling  at  every  step  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  tlie  road,  the  temptation  t(»  plunder  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  and  from  many  points  of  the  mountain,  above  the  road,  they 
rushed  down  upon  the  (;arthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible  ; 
for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  tlic  least  crowd  or  disorder 
pushed  (he  heavilv  loaded  b^iggage  cattle  down  the  steep  below  ;  and 
the  horses,  wound.ed  by  the  barbarians'  missiles,  and  plunging  about 
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f  (a  tlwlr  j»ia  aud  terror.  iQCreaaed  tlia  mlscbief.    AL  lusl  llna- 


ThU  lieeffocled  ;  yctlhe  coaUictof : 

d  BUulo  ibe  dUordf^r  veona  fur  a  lime  : 

d  Uie  (lesLmctioa  of  numy  of  liU 


0  lUBnyuiEnon  Uie  narrovr 
aad  lia  uDavoidaLiIy  ncca- 
At  lu3t,  Ibe  liur- 


is  iMing  quile  beuleu  off,  tlie  army  wound  i1 

Ja  ■ttety.  and  rested  ia  Uio  wide  and  rich  vaiicy  wiucii  ax- 

It  from  the  Lake  of  Bour^el,  witli  scarcely  a  perceplible  cliauge 

.  »n\,  to  Hie  Inere  at  MoatmeillHQ.    Haouibal  mcaawhilu  aluckcd 

A  BtonHHd  the  totrn,  which  whs  the  harbariaiui'  priadpul  atl'ODg- 

~ ' ;  Mid  here  be  recovered  uot  only  a  great  many  of  liia  own  men, 

w  and  baggage  cattle,  but  also  fuiind  a  largu  supply  of  cum  and 

to  bdotlj^ng  to  the  barborianj,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of 

'*«  Mmflampllan  of  liia  soldiers. 

■«  pMn  which  he  had  oow  readied,  he  hailed  for  a  whole  dsiy, 

en  nMinting  hia  marcii.  prMiecded  fur  (brcc  duya  up  tlie  volley 

tiert  on  tbu  right  baak,  wilUout  cnL'Ouiitering  aoy  difSculty. 

B  Uw  tiatlvea  met  him  with  lirancliea  of  treaa  in  their  haoda.  and 

!■  OB  their  heads,  lu  token  of  peace  :  tlicy  spnke  fairly,  offered 

9,  and  WLSlied.  thef  aaid.  nuiUier  to  do  the  Carlhaginians  uay 

,.  Bor  to  receive  uoy  (ronk  lliem.    Ilnuaihal  mistruatod  Ibom, 

p  did  not  wish  to  offend  them  ;  lie  accepted  their  terms,  received 

Elf  ltost^p«,  and  obtalood  targe  supplies  uf  cattle  :  and  their  wholo 

pariur  seamed  ao  truslwunby,  that  at  last  he  uccepled  llicir  guid- 

W,  it  Is  said.  Uirougli  a'difficull  pari  of  Ihi:  country,  which  he  was 

W  Mtproacbing.     For  all  the  A.]pitic  Tolleyj  hccoma  narrower  as 

y  draw  near  to  Ibe  eeotml  choiu  ;  and  the  mountains  often  COmO 

0  tbe  stream,  (hat  iba  rouds  ia  old  itmca  were  often  obliged 


Fore,  If  this  is  uot  done,  and  Uic  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
it  passes  often  through  denies  of  tbe  most  formidable  chaiHCtdT, 
no  more  than  anarrow  ledge  aliove  a  furious  torrcut,  viiih  cliSa 
^  Kboirc  it  absulutoly  precipitous,  and  roniing  down  on  tlie  other 
at  the  tumrnt  abruptly  lo  Ibn  water,  leaving  no  pussuge  by  wlilcli 
1,  oc  eren  goat,  could  maka  his  way. 

i  «pe«n  Ibnt  the  Imrbariana  persuaded  Hnnnibal  to  pass  through 
Of  thcso  defiles,  instead  uf  going  round  it ;  and  wlule  bi^  army 
.  involved  in  ii.  ibey  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we 
■4dd,  aliacktid  him.  Making  Ibelr  way  along  Uie  mountain  sides, 
K  tlus  defile.  Ibey  rolled  down  iiiaaws  of  rock  on  the  Ciirtlia- 
n«  below,  or  even  threw  atones  upon  tUem  from  Ihcir  iiands, 
m  and  rorbs  being  «uually  fatal  twidasi  an  enemy  so  enuoglcd. 
la  wll  for  lUnnibal,  Uiut,  tiiiU  duubliuK  the  barbarians'  fuilh, 

d  Mnt  forward  bis  cuvnlry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the  march 

b  Ilia  infantry,  tvbo  thus  had  to  sualnlu  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
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Foot-soldiers  on  such  ground  were  able  to  move  where  horses  wotild 
be  quite  helpless ;  and  thus,  at  last,  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry, 
forced  his  way  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  bare  cliffs  overhanging 
the  defile,  and  remained  there  during  the  night,  whilst  the  cavalnr 
and  baggage  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile.  Thus,  again  bafiSed, 
the  barbaiians  made  nu  more  general  attacks  on  the  army  ;  some  par- 
tial annoyance  was  occasioned  at  intervals  ;  and  some  baggage  was 
carried  otT  ;  but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  the  elephants  were, 
the  line  of  march  was  secure  ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge 
creatures  with  terror,  having  never  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw  them. 

Without  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army,  on  the  ninth 
day  after  they  had  left  the  plains  of  Dauphine,  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Alps.  Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of 
some  extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
high  mountains,  but  itself  in  summer  presenting,  in  many  parts,  a 
carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  with  the  chalets  of  the  shepherds  scat- 
tered over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers.  But  far  different  is 
its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  :  then  it  is  one  un- 
variea  waste  of  snow  ;  and  the  little  lakes,  which,  on  many  of  the 
passes,  enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  cov- 
ered with  snow,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  Hannibal  was 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  about  the  end  of  October  ;  the  first  winter 
snows  had  already  fallen  ;  but  two  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  when  all  Geimany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate  of  the 
Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  ihe  snow  lay  on  the  passes 
all  through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters  ; 
they  remained  two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigues, 
and  giving  opportunity  to  many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  the  horses 
and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  following  their  track  ;  but  they  were 
cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened  ;  and  mountains  still  rose  before 
them,  through  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on 
the  ramparts  of  Italy,  and  that  the  torrent  which  rolled  before  him 
was  carrying  its  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endeav- 
ored to  kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called 
them  together  ;  he  pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  de- 
scent seemed  the  work  of  a  moment :  "That  valley,"  he  said,  **  la 
Italy  ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our  friends  the  Gauls  ;  and  yon- 
der is  our  way  to  Rome."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  that  point 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distjince  Ixitween  seemed  to  van- 
i^,  till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  as- 
sailing the  capital. 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced 
no  more  open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts 
here  and  there  t.)  plunder  ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  ao 
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If  he  wsre  really  desceudlng  the  volley  of  the  Doria  Baltea,  tlirough 
the  country  of  the  Salassiuns,  the  most  imtamable  robbers  of  all  the 
Alpine  iMirbarians.  It  is  possible  that  the  iaflueDce  of  the  losubriana 
may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers  ;  and  partly  also  they 
may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  former  attacks,  and 
may  by  this  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrous 
beasts  with  sf)mething  of  superstitious  terror.  ])ut  the  natural  difli- 
culties  of  the  ground  on  the  descend  were  greater  than  ever.  The 
snow  covered  the  track  so  that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down 
the  steep  bclbw  :  at  last  they  came  to  a  place  where  an  avalanche  had 
carried  it  away  altogether  fur  about  three  hundred  yards,  leaving  the 
mountain-side  a  merc  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To  go 
round  was  impossible  ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights 
above  rendered  it  hopeless  to  scale  them  ;  nothing  therefore  was  left 
but  to  repair  the  road.  A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and 
cleared  of  the  snow  ;  and  here  the  army  were  obliged  to  encamp 
whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  of  hands  ;  and  every 
man  was  laboring  for  his  life  :  the  road,  therefore,  was  restored,  and 
supported  with  solid  substructions  below  ;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was 
made  practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  baggage  cattle,  which  were  im- 
mediately sent  forward,  and  reached  the  lower  valley  in  safety, 
where  they  were  turned  out  to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required 
to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants  :  the  way  for  them  must  be  wide 
and  solid  ;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  three 
days.  The  |)Oor  animals  suffcroJ  severely  in  the  interval  from  hun- 
ger ;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  place  of  other  herbage.  At 
last,  thev  too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  :  Hannibal  overtook 
his  cavalry  and  baggage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  armj 
had  got  clear  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  entered  the  country  of  their 
friends,  the  Insubrians,  on  the  wide  plain  of  northern  Italy. 

Hannibal  was  arrived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its 
losses  in  men  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  surviv- 
ors, that  he  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in 
Tain.  According  to  his  own  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  ho  brought  out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000 
African  and  8000  Spanish  infantry,  with  6000  cavalry  ;  so  that  his 
march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains  of  northern  Italy  must  have 
cost  him  33,000  men  ;  an  enormous  loss,  which  proves  how  severely 
the  army  must  have  suffered  from  the  priv  Uions  of  the  march  and 
the  severitv  of  the  Alpine  climate  ;  for  not  half  of  these  83.000  men 
can  have  fallen  in  battle.  With  his  army  in  this  condition,  some 
period  of  repose  was  absolutely  necessiury  :  accordingly,  Hannibal 
remained  in  the  country  of  the  Insubrians,  till  rest,  and  a  more  tem- 
perate climate,  and  wh(*lesome  food,  with  which  the  Gauls  plentifully 
supplied  him,  restored  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  his  soldiers,  and  mado 
chem  again  ready  for  action.    His  first  movement  was  against  the 
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Tauiinians,  a  Ligarian  people,  who  were  conpUnt  eneiDies  of  the  Ib< 
Bobrians,  and  therefore  would  not  risfcen  to  Hannibal  when  he  in- 
vited them  to  jo!a  bis  cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed 
their  principal  town,  put  tlie  /!:&rrison  to  the  sword,  and  stmck  such 
terror  into  the  neiijrhboring  tribes,  that  they  submitted  immediately, 
and  became  liis  allies.  This  was  hts  first  accession  of  strength  m 
Italy,  tlie  first  fruits,  as  he  hopecj,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Italians  might 
effect  for  him  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Scipio  liad  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the' Apennines, 
and  taken  tlie  command  of  the  pnetors'  army,  sending  the  praetors 
themselves  back  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  wa^ 
ascending  its  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible 
haste,  in  order  to  hinder  a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  pres- 
ence. Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  reason,  was  equally  anxious  to 
meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Qauls  were  only  restrained  from 
revolting,  to  the  Carthaginians,  by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first  success 
in  the  field  they  would  join  him*.  He  therefore  descended  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river  on  his  right ;  and  Scipio  having 
thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Ticinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions,  .and  was  still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on 
his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here  makes  a  bend  to  the  southward, 
he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both 
pushed  forward  wilh  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of 
their  main  armies,  to  reconnoitre  each  other's  position  and  numbers. 
Thus  was  brought  on  accidentally  the  lirst  action  between  Hannibal 
and  the  Romans  in  Italv,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been 
called  the  battle  of  the  'f  icinus.  The  Numidians  in  Hannibal'^  army, 
being  now  j)ropirly  supported  by  heavj^  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow 
their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and  falling  on  the  fianks  and  rear  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  already  engaged  in  front  with  HaunibaVs 
heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the 
Rhone.  The  Romans  were  routed  ;  and  the  consul  himself  was 
severely  wounded,  and  owed  liia  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  coura^  and 
fidelity  of  a  Li^urian  slave.  With  their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was 
impossible  to  act  in  such  an  open  country ;  the  Romans  therefore 
hastily  retreated,  rerrossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the  bridge, 
yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the 
right  hank,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  bands ;  and  then  crossing  the  Po 
also,  established  themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony  Placeutia. 

Hannibal,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  destroyed,  rcascended 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po  till  he  found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  and 
then,  having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over 
his  army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  ho  had  expected,  the  Gauls  on 
the  right  bank  receiveil  him  with  open  arms  ;  and  again  descending 
the  river,  he  arrived  on  the  second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of 
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(Ue  Roman  army,  and  on  tho  following  day  offered  them  battle.  But 
as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  ho  chose  out  a  spot  for  his  camp,  and 
posted  his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  apparently  on 
the  east  of  Placcntiii,  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with 
Ariminum  and  Rome. 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibars  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  sent 
orders  to  the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to 
reinforce  his  colleague.  No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 
first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  Hannibal's  spirit  so  animated  the 
Carthaginian  government  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act 
en  the  offensive  ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  Almihus,  the 
praetor,  had  already  had  to  fidit  a  naval  action  with  the  enem3%  in 
order  to  defend  Lilybaeum.  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented 
their  landing,  but  the  Carthaginian  fleets  still  kept  the  sea  ;  and  whilst 
Sempronius  was  employing  nis  whole  force  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Island  of  ^lelita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the  northern  side  of 
Sicily,  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
Lilybseum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  received  orders 
to  return  home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  of  his 
fleet  with  the  pra?tor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pom- 
ponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and 
Campania ;  whilst,  froin  a  dread  of  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the 
winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to  march  from 
Lilybffium  to  Messana,  and  after  crossing  the  strait  to  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Ital}',  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They  completed  their  long 
march,  it  is  said,  in  forty  days  ;  and  from  Arimmum  they  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected  their  junction  with  the  army 
of  Scipio. 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  original  position, 
close  by  Piacentia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which 
bound  the  great  plain  on  tho  south,  and  leave  an  interval  hero  of 
about  six  miles  between  themselves  and  the  river.  But  Hannibal's 
army,  lying,  as  it  seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated 
westward,  and  leaving  Piacentia  to  its  own  res<jurces,  crossed  to  tho 
left  l>ank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay  encamped,  just  where  tho 
stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It  appears  that 
(he  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  above 
Piacentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence  ; 
and  these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  tho 
Gauls  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave 
Hannilial  no  assistance.  When  the  Romans  fell  back  behind  tho 
Trebid,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  entiimped  about  five  miles  off 
from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Piacentia.  But  his  powerful 
cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction  ;  and  thtj 
Qauls  who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and 
garriflonfi,  supplied  him  with  provisions  abundantly. 
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It  is  not  cxpluined  by  auy  cxistiug  writer  how  Sempronius  was 
able  to  effect  bis  junctiuu  with  Iiis  collcaguo  without  auy  opposttioii 
from  Ilanuibal.  Tlio  regular  road  from  Ariminuui  to  Placenlia 
passes  through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  bill  ;  and  the  approach 
of  a  large  army  should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his 
Numidian  cavalry,  sooo  enough  to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.  But  so 
much  in  war  depends  upon  trifling  accidents,  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
guess  where  we  are  without  information.  We  only  know  that  the 
two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Trebia  ;  that  their  united  forces  ampunted  to  40,000  men  ;  and 
that  Hannibal,  with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was  little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,  was  so  far 
from  fearing  to  engage  cither  consul  singly,  that  he  wished  for  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  with  the  combined  armies 
of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his  subsistence, 
he  must  not  be  loo  long  a  burden  to  them  :  they  had  hoped  to  be  led 
to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at 
the  expense  or  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  liomans  to  a  battle, 
he  be.{]:an  to  attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiggio,  a 
small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ticinus,  was  betniyed  into  his  hands  by  the  governor  ;  and  he 
here  found  large  supplies  of  corn. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a 
battle,  was  longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triuni])h  over  such  an-<.'nemy  as 
Hannibal  ;  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  b}'  his  wound,  he  ha^l  the 
command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gauls  who  lived 
in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placenlia.  not  knowing  which 
side  to  espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalry,  and  be- 
souglit  the  consuls  to  protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius 
thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who  still  remained  faithful  to  Rome  :  he 
sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the  Trebia  to  drive  off  the 
plunderers  ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obtained  some  partial  success^ 
which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle. 

For  this,  as  a  lioman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents 
were  iuUy  known,  he  ought  not  to  l)e  harshly  judged  ;  but  his  manner 
of  enga£^ing  was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  able  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavaliy  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them 
to  their  o\^n  field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians/ 
crossed  the  river,  and  skirmished  close  up  to  the  Roman  camp  :  the 
consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and  then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel 
them  ;  and  when  they  gare  way  and  recrossedtho  river,  he  led  hia 
regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the  whole 
arm}'  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  midwinter,  and  llie  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the'  Trebia,  which 
the  summer  traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with 
a  rapid  stream  running  breast-high.  In  the  night  it  had  rained  or 
snowed  heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening 
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it  or  SDOW.    Yet  Semproniu^  led  his  soldiera  tbrnugli  Ilic  rifer, 

a  they  btid  enlpi  anything  ;  nnd  wul,  culil,  anil  Imugry  ns  lli4nr 

!.  hu  larmod  itiem  in  orilcr  (i£  tmUle  on  llie  plain.     Mitnnwliife 

umibtl's  men  lind  eaten  Uieir  hrcukliisi  in  llieir  U-otE.  nnd  h.iil  oiled 

ir  bodies,  and  put  on  llit'ir  armor  around  llicir  Arcs.     Tlien,  wbea 

Dcmjr  had  croswd  Ihe  Treliiit,  and  were  lulvaiicinjt  in  tlm  op«ii 

,  ttic  CurtliaginlHns  mnrcliud  nut  to  meet  llicm  :  and  nlinut  a 

!e  iu  front  of  tlieir  camp,  tticy  Formed  In  order  of  IratLle,  Their 
wltioa  wita  simple :  the  heavy  infantry,  Gaula,  Spnuiunla,  and 
o  tho  nuRil>er  or  20.000.  wore  drawn  up  in  a  Bingle  lino : 
I  cavalry,  10,000  ntrooj;.  woa,  wiiU  Ihu  elepbants,  on  iho  two 
ings :  the  tight  infnntry  and  finlnrlan  HllugerK  were  la  the  front  of 
a  whole  army.  TbU  was  all  Haoniliurs  virible  force.  But  near 
a  TrelMa,  aa^  nov  left  in  thuir  renr  liy  the  advandng  Roman 
I,  WDTo  lying  cloae  hid  In  tlio  dvcp  nnd  overgrown  iH'd  of  a 
U  watDTGottrse,  two  iliouaand  picktid  soldiers,  bonte  and  foot,  com- 
*  d  by  Hanaibal'a  younger  brnther  Mu^,  whom  ho  had  posted 
'~~Slhe  night,  and  wh^e  nmhush  the  Itomanspasgea  with 
,.  .  n.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  batllo,  Iha  legions  were  formed 
.At  tiaiia)  order,  with  the  ftllieil  Inlaoiry  oa  the  «riag>< :  and  their 
li  cavalry  of  4000  men,  ill  jihlo  to  tonleml  with  tlie  uumvrous 
^    emen  of  Hannihul,  wore  an  tho  flutdit  of  tho  whole  line. 

The  Homsn  veiiUvs,  or  light  infantry,  who  luul  been  In  action  since 
daybreak,  and  had  already  »lioi  away  half  Ibeir  darts  ond  arrows, 
wero  HKin  driven  laiek  up'.in  the  hmlnll  and  prlnc|pe!i.  and  {lauod 
Ibnngh  the  Intervals  oC  tti»  mnniples  to  tho  rear.  Witii  Do  lo*a  ease 
— «tlie  ranlry  huiten  on  b.->th  wiiig^  by  IlnnulUul's  horso  and  ele- 
But  when  the  ho:tvy  infantry,  aii|)erior  in  nnniher  and  hpt- 
Bd  both  for  oHuace  and  defouua.  ol;^si.-d  with  the  enemy,  the 
ice  ol  Soiii[)runiiu  eeumcJ  to  ba  jostltiud  ;  and  the  Romang. 
I  and  exhiiii"ti;il  us  thi'y  weee.  yot.  by  their  excellence  in  all 

Hi^l.i  ■.     .  ■    I    .' :  :■  'i     ■  1      iri'i  M;ii:ii.  with  Ids  chosen 

T'llii  ■  i--.;ilii  i|  tlKioi  furiously  in 

.     M    ■ -■  ':  ^LiLu  .lif.iuiry  were  broken 

IV  111'    .,■....■,■-     .,,  :    ■     .  .■  ii- ,111  il  I'j  ilie  migsiles  of  the 
unln-,  liU  ilii./   I'liii   utioily   imqIciI,  and  ded  lowards  llio 
ThL-  kfions  iii  'In;  I'milm.  iVmlaig:  themsdves  aafullod  on  Ilia 
.  furcod  their  way  through  th«  en- 
Id  situight  to  Plauentia,     Many  o( 
ii<  Mime  dircotioo.and  ho  escaped. 
i.AVarila  the  liver  wore  slauEhlered  uuceasingly 
111  iboy  rHauh(>d  it ;  and  iliu  iusahere  was  enur. 
itaoa,  liowcver.  atopuedihdr  pursuit  on  the  bank 
<  >ld  wan  piercing,  uoil  In  Thu  chrpbnnts  so  Intoler- 
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V  loM.  BO  that  the  wreck  of  Ihc  Roman  army  rrachod  their  camp 
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in  safety  ;  and  when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  thorn  across  the 
river,  and,  passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  th^  enemy,  took  refuge 
with  his  colleague  within  the  walls  of  Placcntia. 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after 
their  defeat,  despaired  of  maintiiiniug  their  ground  on  the  Po  ;  and 
the  two  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio's 
^pon  ArimiDum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into 
Etruria.  Hannibal  remained  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaid  ;  but  the 
season  did  not  allow  Iiini  to  besiege  Placentia  and  Cremona  ;  and  the 
temper  of  the  Gauls  rendered  it  evident  that  he  must  not  make  their 
country  the  scat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already  they  bore  the 
burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria, 
and  was  only  driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  wind  sweeping  with  such  fury  over  the  lidges,  and  through  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  stand 
against  it.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  winter  in  Gaul ;  but  the 
innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin 
might  hope  to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  coun- 
try's revolt,  by  destroying  the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  Ue 
therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises  to  batilc  such  designs  ;  he 
wore  false  hair,  appearing  sometimes  as  a  man  of  mature  years,  and 
sometimes  with  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age  ;  and  if  lie  had  that  taste 
for  humor  which  great  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some 
anecdotes  of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  tHe  mis- 
takes thus  occasioned,  and  have  derived  entertainment  from  that 
which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome, 
when  the  news  first  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  Since  the 
disaster  of  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  Imfore,  there  had 
been  known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united  ;  and  the  sur- 
prise and  vexation  must  have  been  great.  Sempronius,  it  is  said, 
returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  ;  and  the  people  resolved  to 
elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  however  unwelcome  lo  the  aristocracy, 
had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  victories,  in  the  very 
country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  attcordingly  chose  C. 
Flamini\is  for  the  second  time  consul  ;  and  with  him  was  elected  Cn. 
Servilius  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally 
attached  to  the  aristooratical  party,  but  unknown  lo  us  before  his 
present  consulship.  Flaniinius'  election  was  most  unpalalabb  to  the 
aristocracy  ;  and,  as  numerous  prodigies  were  reported,  and  the  Sibyl- 
line books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  that  various  rites  would  be  or- 
dered to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods,  ho  had  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  election  would  again  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  he  him- 
self thus  deprived  of  his  command  ;  he  was  anxious  therefore  to  leave 
Rome  as  soon  as  possible  ;  as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the  ro- 
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li^oos  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintendinir  the  new  levies, 
FUminlas,  it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  hia 
consulship  was  to  begin,  and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ari- 
minum,  whither  he  had  gone  to  superintend  the  formation  of  maga- 
zines, and  to  examine  tlio  state  of  the  arm}'.  But  the  aristocracy 
thought  it  was  no  lime  to  press  party  animosities  ;  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disturb  Flaminius'  election  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  liis 
province  assigned  him  witliout  opposition,  and  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  Scmpronius]  army  in  Etruria,  while  Servilius 
succeeded  Scipio  at  Ariminura.  The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vig- 
orously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain  ;  one  was  sent  to 
Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarenlum  ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trcbia,  still  formed 
the'DUcleus  of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears 
that  four  new  legions  were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies  and  the  Latin  name  ;  and  these 
being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  armies  opposed  to  Han- 
nitMion  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have  been  in 
point  of  numbers  exceedingly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have 
soeQ,  had  hia  headquarters  at  Ariminum  ;  and  Scipio,  whom  ho 
superseded,  sailed  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his 
orizinal  army  there.  Flaminius  succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria, 
ana  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arretium. 

Thus  the  main  lioman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions 
which  they  had  held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  e^rpected  in- 
yasion  of  the  Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  un- 
perceived,  by  either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  sur- 
prised by  Hannibal  on  a  line  where  they  had  not  expected  him.  Ho 
crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  ordinary  road  to  Lucca,  descend- 
ing the  vallev  of  the  Macro,  but,  as  it  appears,  by  a  straighter  line 
down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio  ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on  his 
right,  he  proccieded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  tlooded  country 
which  lay  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  and  the  Apennines 
below  Florence,  and  of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still 
remains  a  specimen.  Here,  again,  the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  ex- 
treme  ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they  reached  the  firm  ground 
below'  Fajsulae,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of  the  rich  valley 
of  the  upper  Arno. 

Flamioius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give 
battle,  but  sent  messens:ers  to  his  colleague,  to  inform  him  of  the 
enemy's  appearance  in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of 
the  Apennines,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy  ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
Sammtes  and  of  Pyrrhus  had  shown  that  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in 
Samnium  and  Lucania  and  Apulia,  that  the  only  materials  existed  for 
organizing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.  Accordinelv  Hannitml 
advaooed  rapidly  into  Etruria,  and  finding  that  Flaminius  still  did 
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not  move,  passed  by  Arrctium,  leaving  the  Boman  army  iu  bis  recr, 
and  marciiing,  as  it  seemed,  to  gain  tbe  great  plain  of  central  Italy, 
whicb  reaches  from  Perusia  to  Spolctum,  and  was  traversed  by  tbe 
great  road  from  Ariminum  to  Rome. 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  his  position,  and 
followed  the  enemy.  Hannibal  laid  wtiste  the  country  on  every  side 
with  fire  and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle  ;  and 
leaving  Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  scat,  he  ap- 
proached the  Lake  of  Thrasymenus,  and  followed  the  road  alon^  its 
north-eastern  shore,  till  it  ascended  the  hills  which  divide  tlie  Take 
from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.  Flaminius  was  fully  convinced  Uiat 
Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  lo  lav  waste  the  rich- 
est part  of  Italy  :  liad  he  wished  to  cnijage,  why  baa  he  not  attached 
him  when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away 
at  Ariminum  ?  "With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely, 
never  dreaming  that  the  lion  would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  de- 
fenceless prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds  who  were  dogging  bis 
steps  l)eliind. 

The  modern  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passig- 
nano,  runs  for  some  way,  close  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  rii^ht, 
hemmed  in  on  the  left  by  a  line  of  dilfs,  which  make  it  an  absolute 
defile.  Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills  ;  j'ct, 
although  they  form  somelhin;*  of  a  curve,  there  is  nothing  lo  deserve 
the  name  of  valley  ;  and  the  road,  after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to 
ascend  ahfiost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very  short  distance 
during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground,  therefore,  does  not  well  correspond  with  tiie  description  of 
Polybius,  who  states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Remans  were 
caught  was  not  the  narrow  interval  between  the  hills  and  the  lake, 
but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  running  down  to  the  lake,  so  that 
the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  hud  the  water  not  on  their  right 
fiank,  but  on  their  rear.  Livy's  account  is  different,  and  represents 
the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignauo,  between  the 
clifi^  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  V'xact  line  of  the  ancient 
road  could  be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty  :  in 
tbe  mean  time  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many 
events  in  ancient  military  history,  where  the  accounts  of  historians, 
differing  cither  with  auih  other  or  with  the  actual  appearances  of 
the  groimd,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake, 

J'ust  within  the  present  Roman  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of 
'assignano  :  he  had  made  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his 
position  so  late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  set  forward  again  ;  the  morning  mist 
hung  thicklv  over  the  lake  and  the  low  grounds,  leaving  the  heights, 
as  is  often  the  cjvse,  quite  clear.  Flaminiusi,  anxious  to  overtake  his 
enemy,  rejoiced  in  tlic  friendly  veil  which  thus  concealed  his  ad- 
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nuioe,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  Ilannihars  army  while  it  was  still  iQ 
nmrching  order,  and  ita  columns  cncuniliercd  with  tiie  plunder  of  the 
valley  of  the  Arao.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and 
found  no  enemy  ;  this  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did 
not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the  Nuniidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge 
of  the  hasin  oi  the  Tiber  :  unless  he  could  overtake  them  speedil}', 
they  would  have  reached  the  plain  ;  and  Africans,  Spaniards,  and 
Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy. 
So  the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the 
defile,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  tiie  hills,  where  he 
hoped  at  least  to  find  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment,  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian 
war-cries  on  every  side  ;  and  both  fianks  of  the  Roman  column  wero 
assailed  at  once.  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  jave- 
lins and  arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  striking 
mto  the  soldier's  unguarded  side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover 
him  ;  while  ponderous  stones,  against  which  no  shield  or  .helmet  could 
avail,  came  crashing  down  ut)ou  their  heads.  On  the  left  were  heard 
the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war-cries  of  the  Gauls  ; 
and  presently  Hannibars  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the  mist,  and 
were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks  ;  and  the  huge  forms 
of  the  Gauls,  and  their  vast  broadswords,  broke  in  upon  them  at 
the  same  moment.  The  head  of  the  Roman  column — which  was 
already  ascending  to  the  higher  ground — found  its  advance  also 
barred  ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom  they  had  so  longed  to  over- 
take :  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot  ox  Ilannihars 
army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  attacked 
these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through  ;  these  must  bo  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibars  main  battle  ;  and,  e^xger  to  bring 
the  contest  to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights, 
not  doubting  that  on  the  summit  they  should  finrl  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their 
astonishment  no  enemy  was  there  ;  but  the  mist  drew  up,  and,  as 
they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal  was  ;  the 
whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  whilst  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  Africim  foot  witnessing 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a^ 
single  stroke.  ! 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the 
slaughter  ;  but,  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their 
advance,  which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  vilhiges.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the 
defile  beyond;  between  the  cliffs  and  the  lake.  But  the}',  too,  were 
attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the  Gauls,  and  forced  in  con- 
futkm  into  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  desperation,  struck 
out  into  the  deep  water,  swimming ;  and,  weighed  down  by  ihcis 
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armor,  presently  sank  :  others  ran  in  ns  far  as  was  within  Uieir  depth, 
and  there  stood  helplessly,  till  llie  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after 
them.  Then  they  lifted  up  Iheir  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter  ;  but, 
on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of  Carthage  were  not  to  be  de- 
frauded of  a  single  victim  ;  and  the  horsemen  philessly  fulfilled 
Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  col- 
umn, who  were  about  6000  men,  the  rest  of  the  nrmy  were  utterly 
destroyed.  The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consum- 
mated. On  finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
form  his  men  amidst  the  confusion,  and  to  offer  some  regular  resfst- 
ance  ;  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  continued  to  do  his  duty  as  a  brave 
soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is  said  to  have  known 
liim  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran  him  through 
the  body  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  *'  So  perish  the  man  who  slau^- 
tered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers."  in 
these  last  words,  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy  to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law.  than  the 
genuine  language  of  the  Gaul.  Flaminius  di^  bravely,  sword  in 
hand,  having  committed  no  graver  military  error  than  many  an 
impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has  been 
felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  ana  whose  memory  is 
pitied  and  honored.  The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored 
the  language  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  him,  need  not 
bo  shared  by  a  modem  historian  ;  Flaminius  was  indeed  an  unequal 
antagonist  to  JlaDuibal  ;  but  in  his  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
censor,  he  had  served  hi8  country  well  :  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasy- 
menus  witnessed  his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 

The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon  ;  and  Hannibal's  in- 
defatigable cavalry,  after  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the 
Roman  army,  hastened  to  pursue  the*  troops  who  had  broken  off 
from  the  front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the  general  over- 
throw. They  were  supported  by  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  Span- 
iards, and  finding  the  Homans  in  the  villugo  to  which  they  had  re- 
treated,  proceeded  to  invest  it  on  every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off 
from  all  relief,  and  with  no  provisions,  surrendered  to  Maharl^al,  who 
commanded  tl)e  party  sent  against  them.  They  were  brought  to 
Hannibal  ;  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  15,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  in- 
terpreter ;  he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharbal, 
that  their  lives,  if  he  pleased,  were  still  foifeited,  for  Maharbal  had 
no  authority  to  grant  terms  without  his  consent ;  then  he  proceeded, 
with  the  vehemvnce  often  displayed  by  Napoleon  in  similar  circum- 
stances, to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  government  and  people,  and 
concluded  bjr  giving  all  liis  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  ho  turned  t^  the  Italian  allies  ; 
they  were  not  his  enemies^  he  said  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded 
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Italy  to  aid  them  in  ca8tiD<^  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should  still 
deaf  with  them  as  be  had  treated  his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the 
Trebiu ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and  without  ransom. 
This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a  short  time  to  rest  his  army,  and 
buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  losft  had 
amounted  only  to  1500  men,  of  whom  tlie  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It 
is  said  also  that  he  cuused  careful  search,  but  in  vain,  to  be  made  for 
the  body  of  the  consul,  Fiamiuius,  beinu:  anxious  to  give  him  honor- 
able burial.  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L.  ^milius  and  to  Marcellus ; 
aad  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he  had  wished  to 
show  tliat,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity  towards 
the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  tliat  he 
might  honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  of  its  victory, 
and,  leaving  Perusia  unassailcd,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  Ti* 
ber  and  entered  upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.  Here  Maharbal,  witli 
the  cavalry  and  light  troops,  obuiined  another  victory  over  a  party 
of  some  thousand  m'jn,  commanded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  killed, 
took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the  whole  body.  Then  that  rich  plain, 
extending  from  the  Tiber,  under  Perusia,  to  Spoletum.  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Somma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginians  without 
mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  (Mitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the 
spoil  of  the  enemy,  and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  of 
Cartilage,  amidst  prayers  for  the  destruction  of  R^mc.  The  left 
bulk  of  the  Tiber  again  heard  the  Grilish  war-cry  :  and  the  terri- 
fied iniiabitants  fled  to  the  mountauis  or  into  the  fortilled  cities,  from 
this  unwonted  storm  of  barbariim  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms 
of  the  Gauls,  however  formidable,  might  be  familiar  to  many  of  the 
Umbrians ;  but  they  gazed  in  wonrlcr  on  the  slingers  from  the  Ba- 
learian  islands,  on  the  hardy  Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white 
lioen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet ;  on  the  regular  African  infantry, 
who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and  small  shields  for 
the  long  shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier  ;  on  the 
heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to 
those  of  Italy  ;  above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rode 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  crea- 
ture, and  who  scoured  over  the  country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity 
defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such  a  scene,  the  colonists  of 
Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  country,  for  shutting  their  gates 
boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic  ;  and  when  the  Xumi- 
dian  horsemen  reinod  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its 
well-manned  walls,  the  colonists,  with  an  excusable  boasting,  might 
claim  the  glory  of  liaving  repulsed  Hanuil)a]. 

But  llanntlNirs  way  lay  not  over  the  Monte  Somma,  although  its 
staep  paMy  rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natuial 
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obstacle  between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  country  was 
full,  not  of  Roman  colonies  mcrel}',  but  of  Roman  citisens :  he 
would  soon  have  entered  on  the  territory  of  the  thirly-flve  Roman 
tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he  would  have  met  was  his  enemy. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere  :  the  south  was  entirely  open  to  him  ; 
the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  of  every  impediment. 
He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
Picenum  ;  he  then  followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the 
country  of  the  Marruciuians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  m  the 
northern  part  of  Apulia,  in  the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunta. 
He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely,  encampinjj  after  short  marches, 
and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide :  the  plunder  of  slaves,  cat- 
tle, corn,  wine,  oil,  and  valuable  property  of  every  description,  was 
almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  sol- 
diers, who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps, 
had  ever  since  been  in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quartere,  and 
who,  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil  for  anointing  the  skin,  had 
suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now  revelling  In 
plenty  in  a  land  of  corn  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  re- 
port, were  bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.  Mean- 
while, wherever  the  army  passed,  all  Homans,  or  Latins,  of  an  age 
to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hnnnibars  express  orders,  put  to  the  sword. 
Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a  farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of 
those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman  government 
possessed  all  over  Italy,  colkctors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  f aimers  of  the  mountain  pastures, 
fanners  of  the  salt  on  the  sea  coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  moun 
tains,  were  cut  off  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  Rome, 
having  lost  thousaniSs  of  her  poorer  citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing 
hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  exterminating  march,  lay  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of 
Thrasymenus  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Fonim, 
and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth.  The 
prcetorperegrmus,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rostra  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  *'  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle  ; 
our  army  is  destroyed  ;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our 
colder  temperaments  scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such 
tidings  on  the  lively  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image 
to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands  uplifted  in  prayer  or 
clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand  voices,  giv- 
ing utterance  with  breathless  rapidit}'  to  their  feelings  of  eager  in- 
terest, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  lury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the 
city  wore  beset  with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every 
fresh  fugitive  from  the  fatal  field  for  some  tidings  of  those  most  dear 
to  them.'  The  proetors,  M.  iEmllius  and  M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  sen- 
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■Btltlng  Tor  Mvernl  dnya,  rrom  siiiirist-  to  stiiiset,  wittioiit  adjourn- 
*  'n  larniMt  cnnaiilwiirio  nil  Uig  iilamiing  Btiile  ot  llwir  ooiinlrv. 
e  was  not  ihauutit  of  tor  ii  mumcnl  i  nor  wtis  it  proponeil  lo 
_._raw  a  einglu  soldier  rrom  Spuio,  or  Sicily,  or  Bnrdiuiii :  bill  it 
H  ruolved  UuU.  a  dicUtlur  ought  lo  be  nppoiuloil.  to  secure  uoliy  of 
UiDAod,  There  hml  lieen  ua  iliclatorsliip  for  nclunl  ocrvLco  muco 
K  of  A.  Aliliua  Crtlalinus.  twoand  Ihirly  years  before,  in  the  dis- 
jTDUB  connuUhii)  of  P.  L'laudiiu  Pulchcr  »ad  L.  Juu)u!<  Pallus. 
Il  b  Is  ptobablu  [but  some  jealousy  was  cuterlaiDCd  of  the  ficuulu'a 
M.  ill  in  (lie  absence  of  ihe  codsuI  C'u.  ServUius,  the  appotnt- 
(,  MKFOrtling  to  ancient  usitgv,  hud  rcslud  with  them  ;  aor  was  it 
igitt  mfe  to  IcAve  the  dictator  lonoiiiiniit«  hie  master  of  lite  liorae. 
a  unusuHl  ooiirso  was  adopted  ;  the  centurlos  ia  their  cwml- 
d  IwtU  the  one  and  ibe  other,  choosiug  one  from  each  of  the 
D  partioa  iu  ttio  state  ;  tlie  (lictaiAr.  Q.  Fabiiit  Hftxiinus.  from  odb 
"  .oUeiri,  b'lt  ul  thH  same  time  the  most  moderate  families  of  (he 
■cy,  And  binuclf  a  mnn  of  ■  anlurc  no  less  gmllD  tfaau  wise ; 
ter  of  the  horae,  U.  Minuniiis  Kufus,  as  tepresenling  the  pop- 

Erty. 
^:iou  in  llie  mind  of  Q.  FabiiiB  was  not  n  mere  loainimenl  for 
Hty  purpoaea  ;  nilhou^h  liu  may  have  bad  littlo  belief  in  its  truth, 

la  convinced  of  iia  oxeclloace.  aud  Ihut  n  roTercnce  for  ilie  jjods 

^  _ii  essential  cleniont  in  the  charucter  of  n  uailon,  without  which 
must  assuredly  deseaerale.  Tliercfoic,  on  lUe  very  dny  thai  lio  cd- 
'  d  on  his  ofllce,  he  Hummoned  the  scoalu,  and,  dwellini;  on  the 
,X>nance  of  propitiating  tbe  gods,  moved  that  thuslbylliuQ  boulu 
nild  forthwith  be  consulted.  Thcj  OiFcctol.  among  other  thiiiEs, 
tt  the  RomsQ  people  HhouM  vow  to  Uie  goda  what  was  colled     " 


April,  and  reared  on  any  mountain,  or  plain, 

F  Upland  pasture  Ihroughont  Italy,  should  be  offered  lo  Jupiter, 
■tlrkurdiuary  games  were  alsi  vowed  to  bo  celebrated  Id  the  Circus 
^itimiu:  pravers  wereput  up  at  sll  the  temples;  new  tumpleii  wore 
gnd  lo  be  huili :  and  lor  three  days  those  eolcnin  sacrifices  were 
Cformod,  in  which  the  imngeti  of  the  gods  were  Inken  down  from 
'~1r  leiuplM,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of 
^  Mid  wJne  set  before  them,  in  tbe  sight  of  all  the  people,  as  If 
jigodtoould  not  but  bless  the  city  where  they  had  deigned  lore- 
*—  •— pjlality. 

1- dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  slate  of  the  war. 
u  in  prospect  i  for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  fcA- 
i.  ptwiora  had  not  yet  gane  out  of  their  provinces ;  and 
v  nlrcvly  iu  Iho  iieurt  of  lluly.  All  meaaurcs  wi-ro  takca 
oce  of  tlio  coantry  ;  uvfu  tlis  walls  uud  lowt^rii  ot  liome 

d  lo  ho  mode  good  ugaiiist  au  attack.     Bildges  were  Ut 

■rokMi  down;  ilio  iahaliiiauis  of  op,'u  !■ —    '    —'•'--' 
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into  places  of  security ;  and,  in  the  expected  line  of  Hannibal's 
march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  com  de- 
stroyed, and  the  houses  burnt.  This  would  probably  be  done  eifec- 
tually  in  the  Roman  territory  ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make 
such  extreme  sacrifices :  and  this,  of  itself,  was  a  reason  why  Han- 
nibal did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  bad  been 
lost  to  the  liomans  in  the  late  battle.  The  consul,  Cn.  Servilius,  com- 
manded above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now 
retreating  in  all  hajte,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his 
colleague.  Two  new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of 
the  city  tribes,  which  was  employed  partly  for  the  de&nce  of  Rome 
itself,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  largely  of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the 
service  of  the  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  become  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian  coast, 
and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  corn-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  Etruria, 
carrying  supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain  ;  whilst  the  Roman  ships,  both 
in  Sicily  and  at  Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter. 
Now  all  the  ships  at  Ostia  and  in  the  Tiber  w^ere  sent  to  sea  in  haste, 
and  the  consul,  Cn.  Servilius,  commanded  them  ;  whilst  the  dictator 
and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  the  two  newly -raised  legions 
to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and  Samnium  into 
Apulia,  and,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  Ave  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being 
regularly  and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  They  had  no 
occasion  to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  ;  but, 
keeping  their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune, 
they  followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watcned  their  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  off  his  detached  parties,  and  above  all,  b}'  remaining  in 
the  field  "with  so  imposing  an  army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked 
their  disposition  to  revolt.  Thus  Hannibal,  finding  that  the  Apulians 
did  not  join  him,  recrc/ssed  the  Apennines,  and  moved  through  the 
country  of  the  Hirpinians,  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites.  But 
Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony  ; 
and  its  gates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid 
waste  its  territory  with  fire  and  sword,  then  moved  downwards  under 
the  south  side  of  the  Matese.  and  took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  na- 
tive city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and  defenceless  town  : 
tlience  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Vultumus,  and 
ascending  the  Vultumus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally 
crossed  it  near  Allifae,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  de- 
scended by  Calcs  into  the  midst  of  the  Falcrnian  plain,  the  glory  of 
Campania. 

FabiuB  steadily  followed  him.  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but 
keeping  his  army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  bis  move- 
ments.    Again  the  Numidlan  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country 
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on  orery  side  ;  aud  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  Iheir  track. 
The  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  belield  the  si^ht  with  the  greatest 
impatience  :  they  were  burning  for  battle,  and  tho  master  of  the 
borso  liimsolf  shared  and  encouraged  tlic  general  feeling.  But  Fu- 
bius  was  firm  in  his  resolution  :  he  sent  parties  to  secure  even  the 
pass  of  Tarrooina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the 
Appian  road  upon  Rome  ;  he  garrisoned  Casilinum.  on  the  enemy's 
rear  ;  the  Vultumus,  from  Casilinum  to  the  sea.  barred  all  retreat 
southwards  ;  the  colony  of  Calcs  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by 
the  Latin  road  ;  while  from  Cales  to  Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an 
unbroken  barrier,  stedp  and  wooded,  the  few  paths  over  which  were 
already  secured  by  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  Fabius  thought  that  Han- 
nibal was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  olF,  whilst 
bis  army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter 
where  it  was,without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  pos- 
session. For  himself,  he  had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Sam- 
niam  on  his  rear  ;  whilst  on  his  light,  the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the 
colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  Fregellas,  kept  his  communications 
with  Rome  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was  ; 
bat  he  had  carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  might  supply  his 
winter  consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  otl  in 
safety.  He  hai  taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  besides 
was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the 
com,  wine,  oil,  and  other  articles,  whi(;h  had  been  furnished  by  the 
ravage  of  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the 
passes  in  the  hills  between  Cales  and  the  Vultumus  were  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could  surprise  or  force  his 
passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first  thought  of 
his  numerous  prisoners  ;  and  dreading  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
should  either  escap3  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  coun- 
trymen in  attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  numlKT,  it 
is  said,  of  5000  men,  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000 
of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected  from  the  plundered  cattle,  and 

Sieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be  fastened  to  their 
orns.  About  two  hours  before  midnight  the  drovers  began  to  dnve 
them  straight  to  the  hilU,  having  first  set  on  fire  the  bundles  of  wood 
about  their  heads  ;  whilst  the  light  infantry  following  them  till  they 
began  to  run  wild,  then  mside  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  scouring 
the  points  just  above  the  pass  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
then  commeucerl  his  march  ;  his  African  infantry  led  the  way,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cavalry  ;  then  came  all  the  baggage  ;  and  the  rear  was 
covered  by  the  Spaniards  aud  Gauls.  In  this  order  he  followed  the 
road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Vulturnus,  above  Casilinum  and  the  enemy's  army. 

He  found  the  wav  quite  clear  ;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded 
it,  seeing  the  hills  above  them  iUuminatcd  on  a  sudden  with  a  iivm\Xv 
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tude  of  moving  lights,  and  notliing  doubting  tliat  Haunibars  array 
was  attempting  to  lireak  out  over  tlic  hills  in  despair  of  forcing  the 
road,  quitted  their  position  in  huste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to 
interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Meanwhile  Fabius,  with  his  main 
army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight,  and  dreading  lest 
Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Flaromius, 
kept  close  within  his  camp  until  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to 
show  him  his  own  troops,  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  en- 
gaged on  the  hills  above  with  Hannibal's  light  infantry.  But  pres- 
ently the  Spanish  foot  were  seen  scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the 
enem}' ;  and  the  liomans  were  driven  down  to  tlie  plain  with  great 
loss  and  confusion  ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light  troops,  having 
thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and  fol- 
lowed their  main  army.  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving 
his  shamed  and  bafiicd  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer 
thought  of  returning  to  Apulia  by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved 
to  extend  his  devastations  still  farther  before  the  season  ended.  He 
mounted  the  valley  of  the  Yulturnus  towards  Yenafrum,  marched 
from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  descended 
into  the  rich  Pclignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder  ;  and  thence  retnicing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he 
finally  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quarters  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced  ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  :  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vullurnus,  and 
the  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 
driven  away  by  the  invading  army;  the  Falernian  plain  and  the  plain  of 
Sulmo  had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single 
city  had  clb  yet  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  single  state  of 
Samnium  had  welcomed  him  as  its  champion,  luider  whom  it  might 
revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  Rome.  Everywhere  the  aristocrati- 
cal  party  had  maintamed  its  ascendency,  and  had  repressed  all  men- 
tion of  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal  s  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  could  not  con- 
quer Italy  ;  as  easily  might  King  William's  Dutch  guards  have  con- 
quered England  :  and  six  months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer 
grospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself  than  the  first  week  after  his 
mdmg  in  Torbay  brought  to  King  William.  But  among  Hannibal's 
greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  how  to  abide 
his  time  ;  if  one  campaign  had  failed  of  its  main  object,  another  must 
be  tried  ;  if  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by 
the  disaster  of  Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  moie 
fatal.  Meantime  he  would  take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best 
winter  quarters  in  Italy  ;  his  men  would  be  plentifully  fed  :  his  in- 
valuable cavalry  woulci  have  forage  in  abundance  ;  and  this  at  no 
cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  point 
which  he  fixea  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian 
plain,  where  it  joins  the  mountains  :  on  one  siue  was  a  boundless  ex- 
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ptDse  of  com,  intermixed  with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer, 
but  in  winter  fresh  and  green  ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  were  the 
wide  pastures  of  the  mountHin  forests,  where  his  numerous  cattlo 
might  be  turned  out  till  the  tirst  snows  of  niUumn  fell.  These  were 
aa  yet  far  distant ;  for  the  corn  in  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  still 
ataoding  ;  and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this 
year  by  unwonted  reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Xlannibal  accordingly  appeared  before 
the  little  town  of  Gcronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceria.in  the  imme 
diate  neighborhood  of  Larinum.  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  waa 
taken,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  the  houses  and  walls 
were  left  standing,  to  serve  as  a  great  magazine  fur  the  army  ;  and 
the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a  regularly  fortified  camp  without  the 
town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  himself  ;  and  keeping  a  third  part  of  his 
men  under  arms  to  ^uard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his  foragers,  he  sent 
out  tho  other  two  thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  cDrn  of  the  surrounding 
country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoiuing  mountains.  In  this 
manner  the  store-houses  of  Gk^roaium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with 
corn. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against 
the  dictator.  He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious 
game,  at  last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten  ;  his  slow,  defensive 
system,  unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  Han- 
nibal's triumphant  escape  from  the  Falerniau  plain.  But  here,  too, 
Fabius  showed  a  patience  worthy  of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must 
have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still  felt  sure  that  his  sy.s. 
tern  was  wise  ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia,  and  en- 
camped as  before  in  the  high  grounds  in  his  neighborhood,  ('ertain 
religious  offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome  ;  but  he  changed 
Minucius  to  observe  liis  system  strictly,  and  on  no  accouut  to  risk  a 
battle. 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  ad- 
Tanced  his  camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  above  the 
plain,  and,  sending  out  Ins  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hanni- 
oal's  foragers,  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and 
to  restrict^the  range  of  his  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a 
great  numl)er  of  the  foragers,  and  even  advanced  to  attack  Haunibara 
camp,  which,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  detaching  so  manv  men  al 
over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior  U)rce  to  defend  it. 
The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Romans  to  re- 
treat ;  but  Minucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success. 

The  feeling  against  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Minu- 
cius had  known  bow  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  ho  had 
done  himself  ;  such  merit  at  such  a  cflMs  deserved  to  l)c  rewarded  ; 
nor  was  it  fit  that  the  popular  parly  should  continue  to  b(&  \l>^v^^^ 
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of  its  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Eiren  among  his  own  fviv 
Fabius  was  not  universally  popular :  he  had  magniled  himself  and 
his  system  somewhat  oifensivelv,  and  had  spoken  too  harshly  of  the 
blunriers  of  former  generals,  t'hus  it  docs  not  appcor  that  the  aris- 
tocracy offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by  the 
tribune  'Si.  Metilius.  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal 
to  the  dictator's.  The  bill  wjis  strongly  supported  by  C.  Tercntius 
Varro,  who  had  been  prsetor  in  the  prtrceding  year,  and  was  easily 
carried. 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  be- 
tween them,  and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance 
from  each  other.  Their  want  of  cooperation  was  thus  notorious ; 
and  Hannibal  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempt- 
ing ^linucius  to  an  engagement  on  his  own  ground  ;  and  having 
concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  und  hollows  close  by,  he 
called  tUcm  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  tiie  enemy's 
rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trebia  was  well-nigh  repeated  ;  but  Fabius 
was  near  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  the  rescue  ;  and  his  fresh 
legions  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  conquerors  and  enabled  the  bro- 
ken Romans  to  rally.  Still  the  loss  already  sustained  was  severe  ; 
and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  hud  saved  his  colleague  from  total 
destruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously  :  he  instantly 
giive  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and 
his  army  under  the  dictator's  orders.  The  rest  of  the  season 
passed  quietly  ;  and  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resign- 
mg  their  oflices  as  usual  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  army  during 
the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  consuls  ;  Cn.  ServiUufl 
having  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  tleet,  which  he  had  commanded 
during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus  having  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  Flaminius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  followina:  year  were  approaching  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  strug- 
gles. The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  weic  impatient  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  in  Italy  ;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  whom  it 
obliged  to  constant  military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no 
prospect  of  plunder,  but  still  more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes, 
"Whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenue  was  so  greatly  curtailed 
by  Hannibal's  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain  lands  in  re- 
mote parts  of  Italy  couJd  get  no  returns  from  ibeir  property  ;  the 
wealthy  graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures,  saw 
their  stock  carried  off  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy. 
Besides,  if  Hannibal  were  allowed  to  l)c  unassailable  in  the  field,  the 
allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  expected  to  join  him  ;  they  would  not 
sacrifice  everything  for  Rome,  if  Rome  could  neither  protect  them 
nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was  undisputed  : 
if  with  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their   numbers   be  increased,  and  they  must  overwhelm  him. 
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ThflM  were  no  doubt  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves, 
as  wcdl  as  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  but  they  were  embittered 
by  p*rty  aaimosity :  the  aristocracy,  it  wan  said,  seemed  bent  on 
throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party,  as  if  none  but 
themselFes  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  MiuuciuH  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  snirit  by  submilting  to  be  commandol  by  Fables, 
whoa  the  law  haa  made  him  his  equal :  one  consul  at  least  must  be 
chosea,  who  would  act  firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people  ;  and 
such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  aristocratical 
party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in  C.  Tcrentius 
Varro. 

Yarro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher^s  son ;  nay,  it  was  added 
that  he  had  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,  and  had  only  been 
enabled  by  tlie  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw 
aside  his  ignoble  calling,  and  to  aspire  lo  public  offices.  &o  Crom- 
well was  called  a  brewer:  but  Varro  had  been  successively  elected 
qonstor,  plebeian,  and  curule,  sedile,  and  prnetor,  whilst  we  are 
not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune ;  and  it  is  without  ejuunple  in 
Romaa  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with  no  other 
merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to  such  nobility.  Yarro 
was  eloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so 
recommended  him ;  and  if  in  his  pnelorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had 
been  one  of  the  two  home  praetors,  ho  must  have  possessed  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even  after  his  defeat  at  Can  me,  ho 
was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important  offices,  civil  and 
military ;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  the 
mere  factious  brag^rt  that  historians  have  painted  him.  Ttie  aris- 
tocracy tried  in  vom  to  prevent  his  election :  lie  wsis  not  only  re- 
tumeif  consul,  but  he  was  returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  entitle  him  tD  the  sulTrago  of  a 
tribe.  Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  his  colleague  ; 
and  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  magistrate  so 
presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  ^Emilius  Paullus,  who  was 
not  only  a  known  partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  but  having  been  consul 
three  years  before,  had  been  brouf^ht  to  tnal  for  an  alleged  misap- 
propriation of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  Illyrian  war,  and,  although 
acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Home.  Yet  he  was 
known  to  be  a  good  soldier  ;  and  the  people,  having  obtained  the 
elecUon  of  Yarro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocracy  by  accept- 
ing the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

No  less  modemte  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elec- 
tions of  prsstors.  Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocrati- 
cal  party,  M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two 
were  aim  men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  o])poncnts  of 
the  nobility,  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Pompoaius  Matho.  The  two 
latter  were  to  have  the  home  prcetorships ;  Marcellus  waA  to  cQ3DCkn> 
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nmnd  the  fleet,  and  take  cbnrge  of  the  sonthern  coast  of  Italy  ;  J*. 
Postumiiis  was  to  "watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  winter  and  sprinjr  passed  withoiit  any  military  erents  of  im* 
portance.  Scrvllius  and  Ke^ulus  retained  their  command  aa  prooon- 
auls  for  Homc  time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  office ;  but 
nothings:  beyond  orcmsional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and 
tlie  enemy.'  Hannibal  Mas  ut  Gcronium,  maintaining' bis  army  on  the 
supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully  collected  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign  :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little  to  the  Bootbward, 
receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canosium,  and  im- 
meiiiatdy  from  a  large  magazine  which  they  had  established  at  the 
small  town  of  Cannae,  near  the  Aufidus. 

Never  was  llannibars  genius  more  displayed  than  during  tbls 
k)ng  period  of  inactivity.  More  than  half  of  his  army  consisted  of 
Gauls,  of  all  barbarian:^  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  hu- 
mor, whose  fidelity,  it  is  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever-open 
hand  ;  no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  ho  could  gorge  tbem 
with  pay  or  plunder.  Tliose  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were 
cither  Spaniards  or  Africans  ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly-con- 
quered Ruhiccts  of  Carthage,  strangers  to  her  race  and  language,  and 
accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual  battle  and  the 
most  lislloss  bodily  indolence  ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
f  rst  wiw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  cen- 
turions walking  up  and  down  Iwfore  the  pra'torium  for  exercise, 
the  Bpanianls  thought  them  mad,  and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to 
their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fighting  could  do  noth- 
ing but  lie  at  his  case  and  enjoy  himself.  Even  the  Africans 
were  foreigners  to  Carthage  :  they  were  subjects  harshly  govemed, 
and  had  been  engaged  wflhin  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of 
extermination  with  their  masters.  Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  win- 
ter quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best  national  armies, 
was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibal's  soldiers  :  there  was  neither  deser- 
tion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them  ;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls 
seiMucd  spelllwund  ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia, 
neither  going  home  to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have  joined 
the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  and  the  re- 
tn*at  of  the  Uom>m  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the  Gauls  and  the 
Spanianls  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  tlie  ascendency  of 
Hanniburs  character  :  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  in- 
vincible :  with  such  a  general  the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to 
the  Africans  and  Spaniards  the  natural  dominion  oi  superior  beings ; 
in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld  the  appointed  mstmment  of 
their  country's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  assault  the  capital. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannit)al  daily  ;  and 
though  not  intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  he  must 
Lave  seen  and  known  him  as  a  man  ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  witb 
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his  habits  of  life,  and  must  have  heard  his  conversation  In  those  un- 
lestrained  moments  when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the 
character  of  their  minds  so  strikingly.     His  work  is  lost  to  us  ;  but 
had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities,  anecdotes  from  it  must  have 
been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know  what  Hannibal 
wa«.     Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  companions  would 
be  something  more  to  us  than  names  :  we  should  know  Maharbal, 
the  best  cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world ; 
and  Hasdrubal,  who  managed  the  commisstiriat  of  tlie  army  for  so 
many  years  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  Ilannibars  young  broUier, 
Mago,  so  fnll  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise,  who  commanded  the 
ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.      We  might  learn  something  too 
of  that  Hannibal,  surnamcd  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty, 
bat  whose  counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they 
been  merely  cruel,  had  they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of  deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  pos- 
sessed the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.     But  Silanus  sa^  and  heard 
without  heeding  or  recording  ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp  of  Hanni- 
bal there  hangs  a  veil,  wliich  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate  ; 
but  the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  aisappointment ;  for  to  him  it 
yields  neither  sight  nor  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing  ;  and  in  the  warm 
plains  of  Apulia  the  com  was  ripening  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter 
sappUes  were  now  nearly  exhausted.  He  broke  up  from  his  camp 
before  Geronium.  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the 
Roman  army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its 
rear,  and  surprised  its  great  magazme  at  Cannae.  The  citadel  of 
CannsB  was  a  fortress  of  soma  strength  ;  this  accordingly  he  occu- 
pied, and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest,  between  the 
Koman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  whilst  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  corn  of  southern  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm 
situations  that  the  com  was  nearly  ready  ;  the  higher  country,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward  ;  and  the 
Romans  were  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a 
great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  oiTering  battle.  Under 
Uiese  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Home,  to  ask  what  they 
were  to  do. 

The  turning-point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  tha  allies. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  Hannibal  had  lieen  busy  during  the  winter  in 
sounding  their  feelings  ;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  bo 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer,  without  resistance,  their 
patience  would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  government,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  risk  a  battle  ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls 
to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join  them  with  their  newly-raised 
army  ;  for  a  battle  bsuig  resolved  upon,  the  senate  hoped  tu  secure 
■ucoeas  by  aa  OTerwhelmiag  superiority  of  numbers.    We  do  %^\ 
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exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  \ev\en  to  Ihe  old  aoldieTB ; 
but  when  the  two  consuls  arrived  on  the  Bcene  of  action,  and  took 
the  supreme  comnuiud  of  the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
ei«jht  l^oman  legions  under  their  orders,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ; 
80  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hanuihal  must  have  amounted  to  90,000 
men.  It  was  evidi^ut  tlmt  so  great  a  multitade  conld  not  long  be  fed 
at  a  distance  from  its  resources  ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement  was 
inevitable. 

But  the  details  of  the  movements,  by  which  the  two  armies  were 
brought  in  presence  of  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidua,  are 
not  easy  to  discover.  It  appears  tiiat  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely  ;  for, 
when  they  did  follow  him,  It  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in 
his  neighborhood,  where  they  encamped  at  about  six  miles'  distance 
from  him.  They  found  him  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied,  probably,  in  collecting 
the  com  from  the  early  district  on  the  const,  the  season  being  about 
the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  bo  level  and  open,  that 
the  consul,  L.  ^milius,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more 
closely,  but  wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hill^'  ground  farther 
from  the  sea,  and  to  bring  on  the  action  there.  But  Varro,  impatient 
for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army, 
alternately  with  ^milius  cvTry  other  day,  decided  the  question 
irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between  the 
enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right 
communicating  with  the  town  of  Salnpia. 

From  this  position  iEmilius,  when  lie  again  took  the  conmiand  in 
chief,  found  it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  of  his 
great  superiority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the 
river,  and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bunk,  to  have 
the  supplies  of  the  country,  south  of  the  Aufidus,  at  command,  and  to 
restrain  the  enemy's  parties  who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  di- 
rection. When  llannibal  saw  the  Komans  in  this  situation,  he  also 
advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus, 
and  encamped  over  against  the  main  aimy  of  the  enemy,  with  his 
right  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was  the 
last  of  the  mouth  Quinctilis,  or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  beine  six 
or  seven  weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making 
his  preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  6tir  from  his  camp  ;  ao  that 
Varro,  whose  command  it  was,  could  not  bring  on  an  action.  But  on  the 
tst  of  Scxtilis,  or  August,  llannibal,  being  now  quite  ready,  drew  out 
his  army  in  front  of  his  camp,  and  offered  battle,  .^milius,  however, 
lemaincid  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on  such  ground,  and  hoping  that 
Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer  the  hills,  when  he 
found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near  the 
sea.     Hanoibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back 
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kis  infantry  into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the 
river  to  attack  the  Humans  on  that  side,  as  they,  were  comiog  down 
in  straggling  parties  to  the  bank  to  ^et  water.  For  the  Aiifidus. 
tiiough  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide  to  liold  its  winter  floods,  is  a  sh.iUow 
or  a  narrow  stream  in  suranur,  with  many  points  easily  fordable, 
not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  wdffering  parties  were  driven 
in  with  some  lais,  and  the  Numidiaus  followed  them  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to 
p.is3  the  summer  night  in  the  burning  ApuUan  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  m  )rning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the 
well-known  signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Yarro's  head- 
quarters ;  and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for 
the  main  army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
right  Ixuik.  Whether  he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the 
right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  soldiers  on  that  side  to  get  water  in 
•ecuritv,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Hannibal,  it  seems,  thought  that  the 
ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally  ;  and  he,  too,  forded  the 
stream  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  tho 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Cauusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off 
in  his  rear  ;  he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  if  ho 
were  defeated,  escape  ssemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw  thj  wide 
open  plain  around  him,  and  looked  at  his  numarous  and  irresistible 
cavalrV,  and  knew  that  his  infantry,  however  inferior  in  numbers, 
were  tax  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of  their  oppo- 
nents, he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  confldence  his 
spirits  were  not  cheerful  merely,  but  even  mirthful ;  he  rallied  one  of 
his  officers  jestingly,  who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
liomans  ;  those  near  him  laughed  ;  and  as  any  feehng  at  such  a  mo- 
ment is  contagious,  the  laugh  was  echoed  by  others  ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood,  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  sure  of  victory. 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone 
on  their  right  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the 
south,  but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  On  their 
left,  resting  on  the  river,  were  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  ;  next 
in  the  line,  but  thrown  back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry 
armed  like  the.R:>maos  ;  on  their  right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies  intermixed  ;  then 
came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their  com- 
rades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  light 
horsemen.  The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  noth- 
ing ;  the  ground  was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills 
overgrown  with  copsewood,  and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in 
wblch«  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle,  a  body  of  horsemen 
and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  tlie  light  troops,  and 
the  TtokMMJfiO  sUngers,  skirmldhed  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  Una 
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Meanwhile  the  masaa  of  the  Roman  infantrj  were  foimimg  their 
line  oj^^jrsite.  The  ^a  oa  tbeir  kft  flA>hed  oUHiorTj  rm  their  hrazen 
tieloMrli,  now  uccovtrtf!  for  latlle.  and  lit  on  the  waving  forest  of 
their  red  and  !?I&c-k  plumes,  which  roee  npright  from  their  helmets  a 
foot  and  a  bitlf  bi^'h.       , 

Thf-y  itood  bracdifhicg  their  formidable  pila,  coTered  with  their 
long  iJiielda,  and  bcaring^on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal 
weapon,  the  heavy  sword.  fitte<l  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.  On  the 
right  of  the  line  were  the  R^man  l^ons  :  on  the  left  the  infantry  of 
tl^  allies  ;  whiUt  between  the  Reman  right  and  the  rrrer  were  the 
Roman  horsemen,  all  of  tbem  of  wealthy  or  noble  families  ;  and  on 
the  left,  opposed  to  the  Xumidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  of  the  Latin  name.  The  relites  or  light  infantry  coTered 
the  front,  and  were  read}*  to  skirmish  with  the  Gght  troops  and  ding- 
ers of  the  enemy. 

For  some  rea-son  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  In  any  stconnt  of 
the  l^ltle,  the  Roman  infantry  were  formed  in  columns  rather  than  in 
line,  the  files  of  the  maniples  containing  many  more  tluin  their 
ranks.  This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain 
bv  an  army  inferior  in  cavalry,  but  rery  superior  in  infantry. 
Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the  river  as  u  protection  to  their  right 
flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  manner  which  is  not  men- 
tioned— one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  reached  nearly 
to  the  sea — or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies  obliged  the 
Ur>mans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  Incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with 
ITannib^'s  veterans— it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry, 
though  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of 
onlv  equal  leoKlh  with  Ilannibars. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the 
battle  ;  the  Balcarian  sliogers  sluug  their  stones  like  hail  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  ^milius 
liimsclf.  Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans 
front  to  front,  and  maintained  a  standing  figbt  with  tbtm,  many  leap- 
ing oft  their  horses  and  fighting  on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnum- 
iK'red  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with  light  and  brittle 
spears,  and  with  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  weie  totally  routed, 
and  driven  ofT  the  field.  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls 
and  Spunlanls,  followed  up  his  work  effectually  ;  he  chased  the  Ro- 
mans along  the  river  till  he  bad  almost  destroyed  tbem  ;  and  then, 
tiding  off  to  the  right,  he  came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after 
their  manner,  had  nccn  skirmishing  indecisively  with  tlie  cavalry  of 
the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  advanc- 
ing, liroko  away  and  fled  ;  the  Nuniidians,  most  effective  in  pursuing 
a  tiying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariablc  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unsparingly  ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  services 
on  this  day,  charged  fiercely  upon  tlie  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 
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He  found  Its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion, 
crowded  upon  one  another,  totiilly  disorganized,  and  fighting  each 
man  as  he  best  could,  but  struegliug  on  against  all  hopeny  mere  in- 
domitable courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left, 
finding  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or 
wedge,  pressed  forward  to  assail  what  seemed  Uie  fianks  of  the  ene* 
my*a  ooiumn ;  so  that,  being  already  drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a 
front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became  compiessed  still 
more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  towards 
the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which 
forced  its  way  onward  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile 
its  victorious  aavancu  had  carried  it,  like  the  English  column  at 
Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Uannibars  army  ;  it  had  passed  between 
the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst  its  head 
was  strugi^ling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assail«l  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  tbe  right  and 
left,  cnarged  it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state, 
when  thev  were  forced  together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and 
already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now 
advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress  in  front,  and 
whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  botli  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke 
with  thundering  fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery 
such  as  has  no  recorded  equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians 
in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced  it,  after  the  battle  of  Plat^ea.* 
Unable  to  fight  or  flv,  with  no  quarter  asked  or  given,  the  Romans 
and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when  the 
6un  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no 
more  than  three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded  ;  and  these  fled 
in  straggling  parties,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge 
in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  consul,  ^milius,  the  proconsul,  On. 
Senrilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius,  two  qiuestors, 
twenty -one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay  dead  amidst  the 
cnmage  :  Yarro  with  seventy  horsemen  Imd  escaped  from  Hie  rout  of 
the  alTicd  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely 
to  Yenusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.  A  large  force  had 
been  left  in  the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Han- 
nibal's camp  during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with  his 
Inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.  But  it  was 
defended  so  obstinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besieging  it  in 
vain,  wh(  n  Haunibal,  now  completely  victorious  in  the  battU»,  crossed 
the  river  to  its  lelief.  Then  the  Itesiegers  fled  in  their  turn  to  their 
own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  all  succor,  they  presently  surren- 
dered. A  few  resolute  men  had  force<l  their  way  out  of  the  smaller 
camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Canuaium  :  the  rest  who 
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were  in  it  followed  tho  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  bank, 
and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hanniburs  army  had  fallen :  no 
greater  price  had  he  paid  for  the  total  destruction  of  more  than  eighty 
tuousand  of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  for  the 
utter  annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  offensive  war- 
fare. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers 
were  elated  by  this  unequalled  victory.  Maharbal,  seeing  what  his 
cavalry  had  done,  said  to  Hannibal,  "  Let  me  advance  instantly  with 
the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me  ;  in  four  days  from  this 
time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol."  There  are  moments  when  rash- 
ness is  wisdom  ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled 
in  eveiy  limb  on  that  day,  and  have  drooped  her  wings,  as  if  for- 
ever ;  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if  panic  had  for  one  moment  un- 
nerved the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy^,  on  the  next  their 
inborn  spirit  revived  ;  and  their  resolute  will,  strivmg  beyond  its  pres- 
ent power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  it 
required. 

The  Romsms,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  consuls  had  been  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  u  battle, 
were  for  some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was 
repeating  some  hne  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder 
or  portent  ;  every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants  ;  and  in- 
cense and  sacrifices  were  offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings 
arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of  both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a 
slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known.  Even  Livy  felt 
himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of  that 
day  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  embittered  war- 
fare of  modern  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But 
one  simple  fact  speaks  eloaucntly  ;  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citi- 
zens able  to  bear  arms  had  amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000 ; 
and  supposing,  as  we  fairly  may,  that  the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the 
late  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies,  there  must  have  been 
killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer  than 
(50,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens 
alK)ve  Hcventeeu  years  of  a^c.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exag- 
geration, that  every  house  m  Rome  was  in  mourning. 

The  two  home  prajtors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Fubius  was  no  longer  dictator  ;  yet  the  supreme 
government  at  tliis  moment  was  cffeciually  in  his  hands  ;  for  the  res- 
olutions which  he  m()ve<i  were  instantly  and  unanimously  adopted. 
Light  horsemen  were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidings  of  the  enemy's 
movements  ;  the  members  of  tho  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were 
to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop  all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  aad 
to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  praetors :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be  strictly  guarded 
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hlio  tme  mlglit  nttemnt  V>  fly  Trom  Rome,  but  all  nliide  tlif  coin- 
D  daiiKer  logeilier.  Tlien  tlie  fonita  wns  clci\re<l.  nnil  llie  ii^snm- 
n  of  the  [it'ople  BuspcuikJ  ;  fur  nt  biii;1i  a  momtiit.  Lad  aity  one 

SwIUl  ctgcruesB,  aud  obliged  llie  BCDiklu  U>  negotiate. 
7I)US  Uie  flwt  momcRts  of  panic  passed  ;  and  Varro's  dEspalches 
itrtd,  Informiog  ibe  aeanUi  lliat  Le  had  rallied  llie  wrecks  of  lite 
mf  nt  Cnnusam.  and  tliat  tlimnibal  >vss  not  advuDciag  upon 
tune.  Ilupe  Ihcn  began  (o  rt- rive  ;  Uiu  meetings  cf  the  senate  were 
Rimod,  and  measures  taken  fnr  maintalniiig  Ihe  war. 
M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  prfctora  for  the  year,  was  at  ibis  moment 
K  Uatlt,  preparing  to  sail  to  Bicily.  It  wua  rcsolred  to  transfer  Iilm 
BCe  to  the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia  ;  aud  he  waa  ordered  to 
_L  up  the  (t'ut  to  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Phllus.  and  to  mtircli 
Ji  tne  fliugle  legion,  which  he  had  under  his  command.  Into  Apu- 
L  Uicre  to  collect  the  renuuns  of  Varro's  army,  and  lo  fall  back,  aa 
Sbtti  could,  into  Campaala,  whilst  the  consul  relumed  immediately 
phoroe. 
'n  the  mean  time,  tiie  scene  at  Caousium  was  like  the  disorder  of  a 
p  going  to  pieces,  when  fi^ar  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  in- 
jct  of  Bclf-proservation  swailow*  up  evocy  otbu-f  feeling.  Some 
bug  rotm  of  the  noblest  families,  a  Mutullus  lK--ing  at  tliu  head  of 
^-i,  looking  upon  Home  as  lost,  were  plauniag  to  escape  from  the 
■H,  And  to  fly  beyond  sea,  In  the  hope  of  entering  into  aonw 
nign  aervlcQ.  8uch  an  example,  at  sucii  a  moment,  would  hnva 
f  too  way  to  a  gcuoral  jianic  :  If  the  noblest  citizens  of  Kome  de- 
■  d  of  their  ctmutry,  what  nllied  stale,  or  what  colony,  could  Iw 
..l«dto  suc^ridcc  Ihemaelrea  In  defence  of  a  hopeless  cansc ?  The 
ml  averted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  check  thM  spirit,  and,  aided 
c  tinner  sphltd  amongst  the  officers  themsehes,  he  succeeded 


He  bopt  Ills  men  togcllier,  gave  tliem  o 

-  '>a  Ilia  arrival  at  Cunusium,  and  prepared  instiuiliy 

"f  llie  BVuate.  by  returning  to  Rome.    The  fate  o( 

limiiH,  In  the  last  war,  might  hare  warned  hhn 

I L  ibrentencd  a  dc'featcd  general  ;  he  himself  was 

1   M  the  prevailing  party  at  itome  ;  and  it  the  mem- 

•  ivim  persecuted,  notwiibstnnding  Ills  glorious  dmtli. 

It  could  he  look  for,  a  (iigltlvo  geneml  from  that  fletd,  where  hia 

'i^e  and  nil  hia  soldiers  bnd  perished  f    Demosthenes  daretl  not 

blmw-ir  to  Ihe  Athenian  people  after  hln  defeat  in  ^tolla  :  but 

JO,  wlih  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  lo  bear  ilie  oblomry  and  th6 

uiibment'  wlikh  ihn  popular  feeling,  exeitrf  l»y  parly  animosity, 

S  %a  Itkrly  10  iit-iip  on  him.     He  stop{ied,  as  usual,  without  the 

r  tnlls,  and  summoned  the  seuate  to  meet  him  In  the  Campiu 

—jrttoA, 

KCbt  wtute  fell  his  confidence  In  tlieni,  and  answerod  It  nobly,    AH 
ttlj  feeling  'were  suspeudvd  ;  all  popular  inltuliun  was  subdued  t 
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tho  butcber*8  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  genera), 
were  all  forgotten ;  only  Varro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered, 
that  he  had  resisted  the  panic  of  his  olTiccrs,  and,  instead  of  seeking 
shelter  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  his  countrymen.     The  senate  voted  him  their  thanks, 

because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth/' 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator  ;  and  some  writers  related  that 
the  general  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to 
Varro  himself,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  it.  This  stonr 
is  extremely  doubtful  ;  but  the  dictator  actuallv  named  was  M. 
Junius  Pisa,  a  member  of  a  popular  family,  and  who  had  himself 
been  consul  and  censor.  His  master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempro- 
hius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble,  but  ill  fated,  name  who  ap* 
pears  in  the  Roman  annals. 

Alread}'.  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Koman  gov- 
ernment had  shown  that  its  resolution  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  the  death.  Hannibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten 
of  their  number  to  Rome,  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the 
whole  body  to  be  ransomed  by  their  friends  at  the  sum  of  thre^ 
ininae,  or  8000  ases,  for  each  prisoner.  But  the  senate  absolutely  for- 
bade the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing  to  furnish  Hannibal 
with  so  large  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  prison- 
ers, therefore,  w^erc  left  in  hopeless  captivity  ;  and  the  armies,  which 
the  state  required,  were  to  be  formed  out  of  other  materials.  Tho 
expedients  adopted  showed  tlic  urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consuls  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
two  legions  had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capital.  These  were 
DOW  to  be  employed  in  aclive  service,  and  with  them  was  a  small  de- 
tachment of  troops  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  bccomo  of 
less  importance.  The  contingents  from  the  allies  were  not  ready, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  en- 
able the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eight  thousand  slaves 
were  enlisted,  having  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve,  and  arms 
were  provided,  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in 
former  wars.  The  dictator  went  still  further  :  he  offeied  pardon  to 
criminals,  and  release  to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up 
arms  ;  and  amongst  the  former  class  were  some  bands  of  robbers, 
^ho  then,  as  in  later  times,  infeiited  the  mountains,  and  who  con- 
tented to  serve  the  state,  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their  past 
offences.  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about 
25,000  men,  M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania,  whilst  a  new  levy  of 
the  oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital,  in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator 
into  the  field.  M.  Junius  fixed  his  headc^uarters  at  Teanum,  on 
high  groimd,  upon  the  edge  of  the  Falernian  plain,  with  the  Latio. 
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•colMnr  ai  Caks  in  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the  Latin  road 
with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Tcanom,  and  M.  Marcellus,  with  the  army  of 
Cannie,  whom  we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lying  encamped 
ahove  Suessuhi — tliat  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vulturnus,  on  the 
hills  which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
east  of  Capua,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass 
of  Caudium  towards  Beneventum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  re- 
moved from  Apulia  to  Campania  ;  but  the  detail  of  the  intermediate 
movementa  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken  story  as  well  as 
we  can,  by  tracing  Elannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Cannw» 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  oJf  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by 
the  defeat  of  Thrasymenas,  could  not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Cnnnse. 
The  Apulians  joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Sala- 
pia  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium.  Lucania  and  Samnium 
were  ready  to  fofiow  the  example,  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to 
divide  his  army,  and  send  officers  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished  to  join  him,  and  to  or^ani7.e 
their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field.  Meanwhile  he 
himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not,  perhaps,  without  hope  that  this  last 
blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
.that  they  would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  this  view, 
he  sent  a  Carthaginian  officer  to  accompany  the  deputation  of  the 
Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  ordered  him  to  cucouragc  anv  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a  negotiation.  When  he 
found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his  officers  had 
not  been  allowed  to  enter  tlie  city,  and  that  the  Romiins  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts 
of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  left  in  his 
hands,  he  sold  for  slaves  ;  and,  so  far,  he  did  not  overstep  the  recog- 
nized laws  of  warfare  ;  but  many  of  the  more  distinguished  among 
them  he  put  to  death  ;  and  those  who  were  senators,  he  oblige<l  to 
fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army.  It  is  added  that  brothers  were  in  some  instances  brought  out 
to  fight  with  their  brothers,  and  sous  with  their  fathers  ;  but  that  the 
prisoners  refused  so  to  sin  against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer 
the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their  swords  in  such  horrible  com- 
bats.*   Hannibal's  vow  may  have  justified  all  these  cruelties  in  his 

•  modomn.  XXVI.  Exc.  de  Virtut.  ct  Vlliis.  Apnian,  Ml  28.  Zonaras,  IX.  f. 
Valerins  Maximiis.  IX.  2,  Ext.  3.  But  a^  even  lAvy  do^H  not  montfon  thct^fHioricp, 
though  they  would  huve  afforded  such  a  topic  for  his  rhetoric — nor  docs  Polyhin^t, 
dther  in  IX  S4,  wheu  speaking  of  liannihal'n  alle;^>l  cruulty.  or  iu  VI.  68,  where 
he  ^ves  tlie  account  of  the  inieHitin  of  the  captivcn,  there  must,  doabtles^,  bt^  a 
grcftt  deal  of  ezaffseration  in  tb<>ni,  x'ron  if  thev  had  any  foundation  at  all.  Tlie 
Moiy  im  Flinj,  Vlu.  7,  that  the  laat  Hurvivor  of  the-o  gladiatorial  combats  had  to 
Ajsht  a^Qat  an  eU'uhaut,  and  killed  liim.  and  wan  thcti  iroachcrouelj  waylaid  and 
murdered  by  IIanoibal*s  ordurd,  was  probably  Invented  with  rcfervnco  to  thia  xvxi 
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eyes  ;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  be  was  prcToked  to  fury  bf 
the  resolute  spirit  wliich  ought  to  have  excited  his  admiration,  'fo 
admire  the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natu- 
ral it  may  seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  oi  the  hardest  trials  of 
humanity. 

Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  fiom  his  posi- 
tion in  Apulia,  and  moved  into  Samnium.  The  populai  party  in 
Compsa  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he  made  the  place  serve  as  a 
d^pot  for  his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavv  baggage  of  his  army.  His 
brother  Mago  was  then  ordered  to  march  into  Snittium  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  and  after  having  received  the  submission  of  the 
Hirpinians  on  his  way  to  embark  at  one  of  the  Bruttian  ports  and 
carry  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  Carthage.  Hanno,  with  another 
division,  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the  Luca- 
nians,  whilst  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  de- 
scended once  more  into  the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Pentrian  Ham- 
nitcs,  partlv  restrained  by  the  Latin  colony  of  Qilsernia.  and  partly 
by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman,  Num.  Decimius.  of 
BDvianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained  firm 
in  their  adherence  to  Rome  ;  but  the  Hirpinians  aud  the  Caudinian 
Samnitcs  all  joined  the  Carthuginians,  and  their  soldiers,  no  doubt, 
formed  part  of  tlie  army  with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania. 
There,  all  was  ready  for  his  reception.  The  popular  parly  in  Capua 
were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  <;f  the  highest  nobility, 
and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  ambition 
led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only, 
but,  through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italv,  Capua  succeed- 
ing, as  he  hoped,  to  the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The 
aristocratical  party  were  weak  and  unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  op- 
position to  him,  whilst  the  people,  wholly  subject  to  his  influence, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Carthaginian 
general  and  his  army  into  the  city.  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  80,000  foot  and  4000  horse, 
connected  with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury had  remained  true  to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  itself 
into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new 
coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrel  of  the  Uamnite  wars 
once  again. 

This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submisswn 
of  Rome  itself,  w^hicli  could  have  followed  from  the  battle  of  Cannie, 
drew  the  Roman  armies  towards  Campania.  Marcellus  had  probably 
fallen  back  from  Cauusimu  by  the  Appiun  road  through  Beneven- 
turn,  moving  liy  an  interior  nud  shorter  line  ;  whilst  Hannibal  ad- 

octaflon.  The  remark?  of  PolyMn^  fhouM  make  n«  Blow  to  believe  the  stoiietoi 
Hafiuihftl't  crai'lUe0,  which  ihi  ec  on  bi-camc  a  tbemu  for  the  InvcnUon  of  poets  and 
rbeturiclAiu. 
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▼iBoed  by  Compsa  upon  Abellinum,  deeccnding  into  the  plain  of 
GampaDiA  by  whiat  is  now  tlic  pass  of  Monte  forte.  Hannibal's  cht- 
airy  gave  him  the  whole  command  of  the  country  ;  and  MarccUus 
coola  do  no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp  abovo 
Suessula,  and  wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations 
in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was 
it  possible  for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question 
merely  prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the 
field,  and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Koman  citizens  at  Thrasvmemis 
and  CannaB  ;  it  appears  even  more  perplexing  to  those  who  nave  at- 
testively  studied  the  preceding  historv  of  Home.  A  single  battle, 
evenly  contested  and  htirdly  won,  had  enabled  Pvrrhus  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  Latium ;  the  Hernican  cities  and  the  impregnablo 
Pneneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him  ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
faithful  to  Rome ;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exliausted  by  long 
years  of-  unsuccessful  warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such 
succor  as  now,  after  fifty  years  of  peace,  they  were  able  to 
afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was  received  into 
Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  ^one  backward  a  hun- 
driMl  years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  bad  been  after  tho 
battle  of  Lautulic,  in  the  second  Samnitc  war,  with  the  immense  ad- 
dition of  the  genius  of  Hannibal  and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Home.  Then,  as  now,  Capua  had 
revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium  and  Lucania,  were  banded  to- 
gether against  liomc  ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported 
by  all  the  resources  of  Carthage  :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle was  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers, 
led  by  one  cf  the  grestest  generals  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy  so  formidable  was  only 
formed  to  be  defeated  ?  —that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was  the  term  of 
Hannibal's  progress  ? — ^that  from  this  day  forward  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  f 
— that,  instead  of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protect- 
ing and  relieving  Capua  ? — and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were 
alike  unavailing  ? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.  Rome 
owed  her  deliverance  principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocrat ical 
interest  throughout  Italy — to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin 
name — to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hatmibars  Africans  and  Spaniards, 
and  to  his  want  of  an  efficient  artiller}'.  The  material  of  a  good  artil- 
lery must  surely  have  existed  in  Capua  ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
no  officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and  no  great  general's  operations 
exhibits  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weakness  as  may  be 
seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.  And  when  .Cannx  had  taught 
the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  the  war  liecame 
Bocessarily  a  scries  of  sieges,  where  Haonibars  strongest  arm,  his 
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caTalry,  could  render  little  service,  while  bis  infaDtiy  was  In  quality 
not  more  than  equal  to  the  enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly 
inferior. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bmt- 
tium,  and  whilst  anxiously  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which 
Mai^o  was  to  procure  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake 
any  great  offensive  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campania.  He  at- 
tempted only  to  reduce  the  remaining  cities  of  the  Campnnian  plain 
and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge  the  Romans  from  Casilinum, 
whtcb,  lying  witbin  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  commanding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vultumus,  not  only  restrained  all  hia  movements,  but  was 
a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  tlireatened  its  territory  wilh  con- 
tinual incursions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  bad  r(*vo]ted  to  him  already 
witb  Capua ;  and  he  took  Nuceria,  Alfalerna,  and  Acerra?.  The 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neopolis  and  Cuma\  were  firmly  attached 
to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged  with  success  ;  but  Nola 
lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  nearly  midway  between  Capua  and 
Nuceria  ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  ready 
to  open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  He  was  preparing  to  appear  before 
the  town ;  but  the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of 
their  danger  ;  and  Marcel lus,  who  was  then  at  Casilinum,  marched 
round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the  enemy's  notice,  and  de- 
scended suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  bills  which  lise  directly  al)ove 
it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  made 
a  sudden  sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss.  Having  done  this 
service,  and  left  the  aristocratical  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the 
government,  ho  returned  again  to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the  Campanian  plain,  just  above 
the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  His  place  at  Casili- 
num was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum  ;  but 
Hannibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this 
time,  laid  regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison of  about  1000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towards  the  citizens  of 
Casilinum  which  the  Campanians  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.  About  500  Latins  of  Praneste,  and  450  Etruscans  of 
Perusia,  having  l)een  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when 
they  took  the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia,  by  the 
Appian  road,  when  they  hcai-d  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Canme. 
They  immediately  turned  about,  and  fell  back  uix)n  Casilinum,  where 
they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better  security  massacred 
the  Campanian  iubabltimts,  and,  abandoning  tbu  quarter  of  the  town 
which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vullurnus,  occupied  the  quarter 
on  the  right  bank.  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with 
the  wreck  of  Varro's  army,  had  fixed  his  headquarters  for  a  time  at 
Casilinum ;  the  position  bemg  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  bain^ 
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flome  dancer  lest  the  garrison,  wbilst  they  kept  off  HanDibal,  should 
resolve  to  hold  the  (own  for  themselves  rather  than  for  the  Itomans. 
They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreading  Hnnnilmrs  ven- 
geance for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This 
was  the  last  iictivc  operation  of  the  campaign:  all  the  armies  now 
went  Into  winter  quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Teantim  ;  Mar- 
cellufl  lay  in  his  mountain  camp  above  Nola  ;  and  Hanuibal's  army 
was  at  Capua.  Being  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  city,  instead  of 
being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  discipline,  it  is  likely,  was 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their  way  : 
and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  noto- 
rious, the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  lux- 
ury pretended  that  Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences 
of  this  winter,  and  that  Capua  was  the  Cannae  of  Carthage. 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  carried  to 
Carthage,  as  we  have  seen,  bv  Ilannibars  brother  Mago,  accompa- 
nied with  a  request  for  reinu)rcements.  Nearly  two  years  before, 
when  he  first  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Afri- 
cans and  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20.000  foot  and 
OiKK)  horse.  The  Gauls,  who  had  joined  hiui  since,  had  indeed  more 
than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but  three  great  battles,  and  many 
partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from  sickness  during 
two  years  of  active  service,  must  have  again  greatly  diminished  it ; 
and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided  :  a  part  of  ii  was  employed  in 
Brattium.  a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under 
Ilanuibal's  own  command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  tho 
Campanians,  Samnites,  Lucanians.  and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with 
auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  so  that  largo 
reinforcements  from  home  w^cre  not  required,  but  only  enough  for 
the  Africans  to  form  »  substantial  part  of  every  army  employed  in 
the  field,  and,  above  all,  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  tho  reinforcements  which  were  voted  on  Mago*s  de- 
mand were  afterwards  diverted  to  other  services ;  and  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor 
when  it  arrived.*  It  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and 
elephants ;  for  all  the  elephants  which  Hannibal  had  brought  with 
him  into  Italy  had  long  since  perished ;  and  his  anxiety  to  obtain 
others,  troublesome  and  haziirdous  as  it  must  have  been  to  transport 
them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in 
war,  which  modem  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  depre- 
ciate. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal 

and  the  Campanians  towards  each  other,  whilst  the  Carthaginians 

■  .     ■       I    .  .  .  .  ■       .  I* 

^  lb  Ii  rMiresented  as  having  elephants  at  the  alege  of  Catlllnnm.    Livy,  XXllL 
la.    If  this  oe  correct,  tho  rcimorocmoDta  miut  already  hate  Joined  him. 
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were  wintering  in  CapoA.  The  treaty  of  alliance  had  proTided  care- 
fully  for  the  independence  of  tlie  Campaniaus,  that  tliey  might  not 
be  treated  as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to 
have  its  own  laws  and  magistrates  ;  no  Cumpnnian  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  any  duty,  civil  or  military,  nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Carthaginian  officers.  There  must  luive  been 
something  of  a  Roman  party  opposed  to  the  alliance  with  Carthage 
altogether  ;  though  the  lioman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  DeciuB 
)Magius,  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such 
▼ehemence  that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage.  But  three 
hundred  Campanian  horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  were  serv- 
ing  in  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to 
Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and  were  there  received  as 
Roman  citizens  ;  and  others,  though  uuulile  to  resist  the  general  voice 
of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to  the 
Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people,  we  know 
Httle :  Pacuvius  Calavius,  the  princip^  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never 
mentioned  afterwards  ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  Perolla, 
who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome,  wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own 
father's  table,  when  ho  made  his  public  entrance  into  Capua.  Vibius 
Yirrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and 
amidst  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the  Campanians, 
their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent ;  and  one  brave  and  piac- 
tised  soldier,  Juljellius  Taurea.  had  acquired  a  high  reputation 
amongst  the  Romans  when  he  served  with  them,  and  had  attracted 
the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal. 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter, 
the  Romans  took  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies 
which  the  lapse  of  five  3'ears,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had 
made  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate.  The  natural  course  would  have 
been  to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the 
senate  properly  belonged  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the 
censor's  power  in  admitting  new^  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones, 
was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared,  it  seems,  to  liust  to  the  re- 
sult of  an  ordinary  election  ;  and  resolved  that  the  censor's  busincfts 
should  bo  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of  all 
tliosc  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed 
dictator  for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator 
already  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was 
M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  l)een  censor  six-and-twenty  years  before, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  who  had  more  recently  been 
the  chief  of  the  embassy  s<!nt  to  declare  war  on  Carthage  after  the 
destruction  of  Saguntum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no 
legal  formality,  C.  Varro,  the  only  surviving  consul,  was  sent  for 
home  from  Apulia  to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detain 
Yorro  in  Rome  till  ho  should  have  presided  at  the  comlthi  for  th« 
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efeciion  of  the  next  year's  ma^strates.  Tlie  nomination  as  usual 
toc^  place  at  midnlj^ht ;  and  on  Ihc  following  morning  M.  Fabiua 
appeared  in  the  forum  with  his  four-and-twenly  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for 
six  months,  and  especially  charged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  for- 
mation, at  his  discretion,  of  that  great  council  which  possessed  tlio 
supreme  government  of  the  commonwealth,  the  noble  old  man 
neither  shrunk  weakly  from  so  liejivy  a  burden,  nor  ambitiously 
abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and 
that,  in  filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule  ; 
tnat  he  would  first  add  all  those  who  hiul  held  curule  offices  withiu 
the  last  five  years,  without  having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  sen- 
ate ;  that,  in  the  second  place,  he  would  take  all  who  within  the  same 
period  had  been  tribunes,  eediles,  or  quajstors  ;  and,  thirdly,  all  those 
wlio  could  show  in  tlieir  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from  an  enemy, 
or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  fur  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  ou  the  roll ; 
the  new  members  thus  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  senate,  which  amotmted  to  only  three  hundred.  This  being 
done  forthwith,  the  dictator,  as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his 
office,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down  into  the  forum  a  private 
man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd,  lest  the  people 
should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home  ;  but  their  admiration 
was  not  cooled  by  this  delay  ;  and  when  ho  withdrew  at  the  usual 
hour,  the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house.  Such  was  Fabius 
Buleo's  dictatorship,  so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  re- 
signed, that  the  dictatorship  of  Fabius  Maximus  himself  Inis  earned 
no  purer  glory. 

\  arro,  it  is  said,  not  wisfiing  to  be  detained  in  JRome,  returned  to 
his  army  the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  de- 
parture. The  dictitor,  31.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  repair 
to  Komc  to  hold  the  comitia  ;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  M.  Marcellus 
were  to  come  with  him  to  report  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies, 
and  concert  measures  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to  be  proposed  at  the  ensu- 
ing eh^ctious,  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  forward  as  a  candi- 
date, the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive  votes 
for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  praetors  chosen  were  all  men 
of  the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience  :  the  consuls  were 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  not  vet 
known  in  Rome,  and  Ti.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse,  'th(^ 
proctors  were  M.  Valerius  I^vinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulchcr,  a  grand- 
son of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  old 
in  years,  but  vigorous  In  mind  and  body,  who  had  already  been  cen- 
sor, and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  ^lucius  Sctevola.  When  the  death  of 
L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  finally  filWd  \^^  Xko  Vis^  ^ 
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person  limn  Q.  Fabius  Mnximus  :  whilst  Harcellus  was  still  to  retaia 
his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy 
could  ill  he  spartti  at  a  lime  so  critical. 

The  officers  for  the  year  being  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  de- 
termine their  several  prnvinces,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient 
forces.  Fabius  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Juni- 
us ;  and  his  headquarters  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Cales.  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Falemian  plain,  about  seven  En^lisli 
miles  from  Casilinum  and  the  Vulturnus,  and  less  tlian  ten  from 
Capua.  Tlie  oilier  consul.  Ti  Sempronius,  was  to  have  no  other 
Roman  army  than  two  legions  of  volunteer  slaves,  who  were  to  be 
raised  for  the  occasion  ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contingent  of  L  itin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on 
the  Appian  road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with 
a  bold  headland  info  the  sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ; 
and  his  buRiness  was  to  protect  the  towns  on  the  coast,  which  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and  Neapolis.  Marcellus  was 
to  command  two  new  Roman  legions,  and  to  lie  as  before  in  his  camp 
above  Nola  ;  whilst  his  old  army  was  sent  into  Sicily  to  relieve  the 
legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they  formed 
a  fourth  army  under  (he  command  of  M.  Valerius  Ijtcvinus,  the  prae- 
tor peregrinus,  in  Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Varro  had  com- 
manded in  Apulia  was  ordered  to  Tareutum.  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  that  important  place  ;  whilst  "Varro  himself  was  sent  with  procon- 
sular power  into  Piccnum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to  watch  the  road 
along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  sent  reinforce* 
ments  to  Hannibal.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  praetor  urbanus,  re- 
mained at  Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  mili- 
tary command  than  that  of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast 
on'bolh  sides  of  the  Til)er.  Of  the  other  two  pnetors,  Ap.  Claudius 
was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mucins  in  Sardinia  ;  and  P.  Scipio 
as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two  legions  in  Spam. 
On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared  to  have 
been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  539,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets ; 
and  of  these  fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  Latin  and  Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion 
to  the  number  of  lioman  soldiers  in  each  army,  we  shall  have  a  total 
of  140,000  men.  thus  divided  :  20,000  in  Spain,  and  the  same  number 
in  Sicily  ;  10,000  in  Sardinia ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuls ; 
20,000  with  Marcellus  ;  20,000  under  Lflevinus  in  Apulia  ;  and  10,000 
in  Tarentum. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out 
of  a  population  of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  l>efore  the  war 
had  amounted  onlf  to  270,213,  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  by 
80  many  disastrous  battles.  Nor  was  the  drain  on  the  finances  of 
Rome  less  extraordinary.    The  legions  in  the  provinces  had  indeed 
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htea  left  to  their  own  resources  as  to  mouey  ;  but  the  nine  lerions 
wernag  in  I^&lj  n^ust  have  been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  coulu  nut 
there  be  made  to  support  war  ;  and  if  the  Romans  bad  been  left  to 
live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  tbcy  would  have  driven 
them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defcuce.  Yet  Ihe  legions  in  Italy 
cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clotbing,  at  the  rate  of  541,800 
denarii  a  month  ;  and  as  tbcy  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the 
year,  the  aunual  expense  was  6,501 ,600  denarii,  or  in  Greek  money, 
reckoning  the  denarius  as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents. 
To  meet  these  enormous  demands  on  the  treasury,  tbe  government 
resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of  doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and 
calling  at  once  for  tbe  payment  of  one  half  of  this  amount,  leaving 
the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life 
and  death ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices, 
however  costly  :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  off  so  many  sources  of 
wpalth,  and  agriculture  itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling 
away  of  so  many  hands  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we 
wonder  how  the  money  could  be  foimd,  and  how  many  of  the  poorer 
citizens'  families  couki  be  provided  with  d^iily  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  five  rc^lar  armies  which  tlie  Romans  brought 
into  the  field  in  Italy,  an  irregular  warfare  was  also  jioing  on,  wo 
know  not  to  what  extent ;  and  bands  of  peasants  ana  slaves  were 
armed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  the  revolted  Hal- 
ians,  and  to  ravage  their  territory.  For  instance,  a  great  tract  of  for- 
est in  Bnittium,  us  we  have  seen,  was  the  domain  or  the  Roman  peo* 
Ble  ;  this  would  be  farmed  like  all  tlie  other  revenues  ;  and  the  pub- 
cani  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  citizens  who  turned  out  cattle  to 
pasture  in  it,  would  have  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as  shep- 
herds, herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Brutlian  towns  on 
the  coast  revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  guerilla  force  capable  of  do- 
ing them  great  mischief.  And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular 
and  irregular,  the  liomans  still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Uie  south  of  Italy  ;  because  they  had  long  since  converted  them  into 
Latin  colonies.  Brundisium  on  the  Ionian  sea,  Pflestum  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Venusia,  and  Veneventum  in  the  interior,  wero 
all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  tbe  Latin 
name,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolte<l  districts ;  whilst  the  Greek 
cities  of  CumiB  and  Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for  Rome  by  their  own  citizens  with  a 
devotion  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Latin  colonies  themselves. 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learned  to 
use  their  strength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  bat- 
tie  of  Cannse,  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have 
Been  that  ho  detached  two  oflScers  with  two  divisions  of  his  array, 
one  into  Lucania,  the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of 
those  countries,  and  then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and 
moQej  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  cause.    Most  of  thA 
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Bnittiatis  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibars  allies,  and  iiiil 
themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Himilcon  ;  bat  Peteua^ 
one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  otlier  inflexible  in  its  de- 
votion to  Rome,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all 
extremities  of  famine  before  it  surrendered.  Thus  Himilcon  must 
have  been  still  engaged  in  besieging  it  long  after  Uie  campaign  was 
opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua.  The  Samnites  also  ban  taken 
up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Uannilml's  own  army : 
the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made  ten 
years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70,000 
foot  and  7000  horse  ;  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of 
their  nation,  were  slill  faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the 
Romans  themselves,  had  been  thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasy- 
menus  and  Cannas,  which  they  had  shared  as  their  alliea.  It  is  Texa- 
tious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hannibal's  old 
army,  anv  more  thnn  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of 
the  war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cancoe.  His  reinforcements  from 
home,  as  we  have  seen,  were  very  trifling  ;  while  his  two  divisiooB 
in  Lui^ania  and  Bruttium,  ond  the  garrisons  whicli  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns,  as,  for  example,  at 
Arpi  in  Apulia,  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force  under  his 
own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites 
and  Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the 
Roman  armies  opposed  to  him  ;  quite  as  strong  indeed,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, as  w^as  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  ('asilinuni  fell.  The  garrison  had 
made  a  valiant  defence,  and  yielded  at  hist  to  famine  :  Uiey  were  al- 
lowed to  ransom  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of 
gold  for  his  life  and  liberty.  The  plunder  which  they  had  won  from 
the  old  inhabitants  enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large  sum  ;  and 
they  were  then  allowed  to  march  out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cum». 
Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town  ;  but  its  important  posi- 
tion, at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over  the  Vul- 
turnus,  induced  Hannibal  to  garrison  it  with  seven  hundred  soldiers 
of  his  own  army. 

The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.  The  three 
Roman  armies  of  Fabius,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus,  had  taken  up 
their  positions  round  Campania ;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of 
Capua,  and  encamped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  that 
same  Tifata  where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times 
when  tliey  were  preparing  to  invade  the  Campanian  plain.  Tifata  did 
not  then  exhibit  that  bare  and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now  ; 
the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in  the  plain  l^elow,  so  as  to  have 
risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been  washed  down  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protecting 
woods,  from  tlio  neighboring  mountains  ;  and  Tifata  in  Hannibal*! . 
time  furnished  grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous 
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*  ff^utot,  and  offered  cool  and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men. 
TImto  be  lay  widting  for  some  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  against 
hto  enemies  around  him,  and  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  his 
intrignes  with  the  Tarcntines,  and  liis  negotiations  with  the  king  of 
Hacedon.  A  party  at  Tarenlum  began  to  open  a  correspomlcnco 
with  him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  and  since  ho  had 
been  in  Campania  he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  kin^  of 
Macedon,  and  had  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
wUb  the  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  full  powers  in  their  master's 
name.  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  whilst,  if  he  looked  west- 
ward and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against  Rome  ; 
and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Iliero  at  the  n^e  of  ninety,  and  the  succession 
of  bis  grandson  Hieronymus,  an  ambitious  and  inexperienced  youth, 
were  detaching  8}Tacuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Hannibal 
bad  already  received  an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had 
replied  by  sending  a  Carthaginian  officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily, 
and  two  Syracusan  brothers,  Hipnocmtcs  and  Epicj'des,  who  had 
lons^  served  with  him  in  Italy  ana  in  Spain,  being  m  fact  Cartha- 
^nians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at 
Carthage,  aince  Aeathocles  had  banished  their  grfindfather,  and  their 
father  had  married  and  settled  in  his  place  of  exile.  Thus  the  etiect 
of  the  battle  of  Canna;  seemed  to  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  tho 
Roman  dominion  ;  their  provinces  were  revolting  ;  their  firmest  allies 
were  deserting  them  ;  whilst  the  king  of  Macedon  himself,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  and  of 
all  bis  acquired  and  Inherited  glory,  into  the  scale  of  their  enemies. 
Seeing  the  fruit  of  his  work  thus  ftist  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata,  to  break  forth  like  the  hghtning  flash  when 
the  storm  should  bo  fully  gathered. 

Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing-time,  in  which  both 
parties  were  looking  at  each  otlier,  and  considering  each  other's  re- 
sources, whilst  they  were  recovering  strength  after  their  past  efforts, 
and  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  Fabius.  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  country  which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become, 
the  seat  of  war,  to  clear  their  corn  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into 
the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of  June,  threatening  to  lay  waste 
the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  bum  the  farm  buildings,  of  any  one 
who  should  disobey  the  order.  In  the  utter  confusion  of  the  Roman 
calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difllcult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  true  time  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we 
can  scarcely  tell  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripo 
without  needless  delay,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest 
Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage  for  his  cava1r\'.  But  at  any  rate 
Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his 
dictatorship,  and  hoped  by  wasting  the  country  to  oblige  Hannibal  to 
retreal ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  lor  turn  \x^  ^^^^ 
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his  army  from  a  distance  :  hence,  when  the  resonrccs  in  his  huma  « 
diate  neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  more  else- 
where. 

Meanwhile  Gracchus  had  crossed  the  Yultumus  near  its  mouth, 
and  was  now  at  Litcrnum,  busily  employed  in  exercising  and  train' 
ing  his  heterogeneous  army.  The  several  Campaniun  cities  were  ac- 
customed to  hold  a  joint  festival  every  year  at  a  place  called  Hamae, 
only  three  miles  from  Cumae.  These  festivals  were  seasons  of  gen- 
eral truce,  so  that  the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them 
safely  :  the  government  of  Capua  announced  to  the  Cumieans,  that 
their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators  would  appear  at  llama; 
as  usual  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity  ;  and  they  invited  the  senate  of 
Cumoe  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed  force 
would  be  present  to  repel  any  iutcrruption  from  the  Romans.  The 
Cimiffians  informed  Gracchus  of  this  ;  and  he  attticked  the  Capuans 
m  the  night,  when  Ihcy  were  iu  such  perfect  security  that  they  had 
not  even  fortified  a  camp,  but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and 
massacred  about  2000  of  them,  among  whom  was  Marius  AlHus,  the 
supreme  magistrate  of  Cupua.  The  Komaus  charge  the  Capuans 
with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Cumccans,  and  say  that 
thejr  were  caught  in  their  own  snare  ;  but  this  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, whilst  the  overt  acts  of  violence  wore  their  own.  Hannibal  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  disaster,  then  ho  descended  from  Tifata,  and 
hastened  to  Hamae,  in  the  hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle  in 
the  confidence  of  their  lute  success.  But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to 
be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to  Cuinie,  where  he  lay 
safe  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  is  said  that  Hannibal,  having 
supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
l)lac^  in  form,  and  was  repulst^d  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  de- 
feated to  his  camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  anny  defending  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  town  was  not  indeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and 
neither  could  a  maritime  town,  with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved  ; 
nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely,  as  Fabius,  with  a  second 
consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Vulturnus. 

Casilinum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a 
higher  point  behind  the  mountains,  nearh^  opposite  to  Ailifee  ;  and  he 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  conifuence  of  the  Calor  with  the 
Vulturnus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Taburnus  and  the 
mounUiins  above  Caserta  and  Maodaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Sati- 
cula,  and  joined  Marcellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.  Ho  was 
again  anxious  for  Nolu,  where  the  popular  parly  were  said  to  l)€  still 
plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hannibal :  to  stop  this  mischief, 
he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison  Nola,  whilst  he 
himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Gracchus  on  his 
side  advanced  from  Cuime  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Roman 
armies,  amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yultumus  together  ;  and  all,  so  far  as  appcan,  in. 
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tne  comtronnication  with  each  other.  They  availed  tbemaelves  of 
their  numbers  and  of  their  position,  to  send  plundering  parties  out  oa 
their  lear  to  overrun  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samuitcs  and  Hirpi- 
nians  ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nuiions  were  with  Hanni- 
bal on  Tifata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sulDcient  to  check  the  en- 
emy's incursions.  Accordin.£:ly  the  complaints  of  the  suftercrs  were 
loud,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Hannibal  imploring  him  to  protect 
hia  allies. 

Already  Hannibal  felt  that  the  Roman  generals  understood  their 
business,  and  had  learned  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground 
where  his  cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage 
their  three  armies  together  ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains, 
or  behind  walls,  his  cavalry  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to 
attack  them ;  liesides,  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  territoir  of 
Capua  to  their  ravages  ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  choose  lightly  to 
move  from  Tifata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnitcs  were  urgent : 
his  partisans  in  Nola  might  require  his  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  admit 
him  into  the  town  ;  and  his  expected  reinforcement  of  cavalry  and 
elephants  from  Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Bruttium,  and  was  on 
its  way  tojoin  him,  which  the  position  of  Fabius  and  Marcellus  might 
render  difScult,  if  ho  made  no  movement  to  favor  it.  He  therefore 
left  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  his  operation  so  well 
that  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was  before 
Nola ;  and  neither  Fabius  nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  thehr 
junction. 

Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  tho 
garrison,  Hannibal  not  only  overran  the  territory  of  Nola.  but  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by 
escalade.  Alarcellus  was  alike  watchful  and  bold  ;  he  threw  open 
the  gates  and  made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  drove  back  the  en- 
emy witliin  their  camp ;  and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank 
and  popular  bearing,  won  him,  it  is  said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at 
Nola.  and  put  a  stop  to  all  intrigues  within  the  walls.    A  more  im- 

eortant  consequence  of  tliis  action  was  the  desertion  of  above  twelve 
undrorl  men — Spanish  foot  and  Numidian  horse — from  Hannibars 
army  to  the  Romans  ;  as  wo  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  Hannibal's  old  sol- 
diers, but  some  of  the  troops  which  had  just  joined  him,  and  which 
could  not  as  yet  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  i^ersonal  ascendency.  Still 
their  treason  naturally  mado  him  uneasy,  and  would  for  the  moment 
excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army  ;  tho  summer  too  wt\s  drawing 
to  a  close  ;  and  wishing  to  relievo  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding 
bis  troops,  he  marched  away  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for 
the  winter  near  Arpi.  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed 
him  ;  whilst  Fabius,  after  having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua, 
and  carried  off  the  green  corn,  as  soon  as  it  was  high  enough  out  of 
the  groand,  to  his  camp  above  Suessula,  to  famish  winter  food  tot 
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his  caTalry,  quartered  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and  ordcreii 
Marcelhis  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the 
rest  of  lus  men  honic  to  be  disbanded. 

Tims  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it 
with  a  victory.  The  Romans  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely, 
that  they  had  forced  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive  ;  and  his 
two  offensive  operations  against  Curase  and  agamst  Nola  had  both 
been  baffled.  In  Sardinia,  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive. Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  effectu- 
ally. The  Macedonian  ambassadors,  after  having  concluded  their 
treaty  with  Hannibal  at  Tifata,  made  their  way  back  into  Bruttium 
in  safety,  and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.  But  their  ship  was 
taken  off  the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman  squadron  on  that  station  ; 
and  the  ambassadors,  with  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Rome:  A  vessel  which  had  been  of  their  company  escaped  the 
Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had  happened,  lie  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal,  as  the 
former  treaty  had  never  reached  him  ;  and,  although  this  second  mis- 
sion went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  till  another  year.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans,  thus  timely  made  aware  of  the  king's  intentions,  resolved 
to  And  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should  prevent  his  in- 
vading Italy.  M.  Valorius  Lajvinus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Bmndisiuni.  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf  in 
order  to  rouse  the  yEtoliaus  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whoso  tribes 
bordered  on  Philip's  western  frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as 
could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a  Greek  coalition  against 
Macedon. 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spain, 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still 
greater  sacrilices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain. 
Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  making  extraonlinaiy  efforts,  it  was 
of  the  last  importance  that  they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompetent 
leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Gracchus  was  watching  Hannibal 
in  Apulia,  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  It  was 
not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to  fix 
tlie  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed, 
that  he  reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  ;  thus,  without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under 
the  walls,  and  took  his  place  as  presiding  magistrate,  at  the  comitia, 
while  his  lictors  still  boie  the  naked  axe  in  the  midst  of  their  faces, 
the  well-known  sign  of  Ihut  absolute  power  which  the  consul  enjoyed 
everywhere  out  of^Rome.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q.  Ful- 
viusand  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  deter- 
mined who  were  to  be  consuls  :  when  the  first  centurj',  in  the  free 
exercise  of  its  choice,  gave  Oh  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M. 
.£milius  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopi>ed  the  election,  and  told  tho 
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people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls  ;  (hat  they 
were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  tix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gladly  risk  their  sons'  lives  ana 
their  own,  if  they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  **  Where- 
fore, crier,"  he  concluded,  "  call  back  the  century  lo  give  its  votes 
OTer  again." 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius' 
niece,  protested  loudly  against  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the 
people,  and  charggd  Fabius  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re- 
election. The  old  man  hud  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness 
of  his  nature,  that  he  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Lamb;"  but  now  he  acted  with  the  decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T. 
Manlius ;  ho  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be  silent,  and  bade 
him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  the  naked  axe  :  the  century 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M,  Mar- 
cellus.  All  the  centuriis  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed 
this  choice.  Q.  Fulvius  was  also  re-elected  praUor  ;  and  the  senate 
by  a  special  vote  continued  him  in  the  pra^torship  of  the  city,  an 
office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  homo  government. 

The  election  of  the  other  three  prtetors,  it  seems,  was  left  free ;  so 
the  people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul,  gave  him 
one  of  the  remaining  jmetorsbips,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on 
Q.  Fabius,  the  consuPs  son,  who  was-  tlien  curulc  wdlle,  and  on 
r.  Cornelius  Lcntulus. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  thev  were  still  greater  this  year.  Ten  legions  were  to  be 
employed  in  dififereut  parts  of  Italy,  disposed  as  follow^s  :  Calcs,  and 
the  camp  above  Suessula  and  K'ola,  were  again  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  tlie  two  consuls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular 
consular  army  of  two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was 
to  keep  his  own  two  legions,  and  was  at  present  wintering  near 
Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius,  one  of  the  new  prwtors, 
was  to  be  readv  to  enter  Apulia  witb  an  army  of  e(]ual  strength,  so 
soon  as  Graccnus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Varro,  with 
his  single  legion,  was  still  to  hold  Picenum  ;  and  M.  Ltevinus,  also 
with  proconsular  power,  was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another 
sinfcle  legion.  The  two  city  legions  served  as  a  sort  of  dep<>t,  lo  i-e- 
cruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need  ;  and  there  was  a  lar^c 
armed  population,  serving  as  .crarrisons  in  tlie  Latin  colonies,  and  in 
other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  wc  calculate  the  num- 
bers of  the  guerilla  bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bruttium, 
and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and  which  hindered  Hannibal  from  having 
the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at  his  disposal.  The  Roman 
party  was  nowhere  probably  jil together  extinct.  Wealthy  Lucanians, 
who  were  attached  to  Home,  would  muster  their  slaves  and  peas* 
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antry,  and  cither  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to 
head  them,  would  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and 
carry  on  a  continued  harassing  warfare  against  the  towns  or  districtB 
whicli  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus  the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one 
wide  tlood  of  war,  the  waters  were  everywhere  dashing  and.  eddying, 
and  running  in  cross  currents  innumerable ;  whilst  the  regular 
ai-mies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distingoish- 
able  amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To 
make  head  against  it  directl)r  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to 
mark  his  opportunities,  to  etrikc  wherever  there  was  an  opening  ;  and 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own 
ground,  he  might  maintain  his  army  in  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time, 
whilst  Carthage,  availing  herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's 

S)wer,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer  Bpain,  and  recover  8icily. 
e  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum  ;  and,  if  left  to  his  own  choice, 
he  would  probably  have  moved  thither  at  once,  when  he  broke  up 
from  his  winter  quarters  ;  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campa- 
nians  hung  with  encumlxfriug  weight  upon  him  ;  end  an  earnest 
request  was  sent  to  him  from  Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its 
defence,  lest  the  two  consular  armies  should  besiege  it.  Accordin^y 
he  broke  up  from  his  winter  quarters  at  Arpi,  and  marched  once  more 
into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Tifata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy*s  narrative,  drawn 
as  it  is  from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  corre- 
spond with  another,  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  dilBculty  to  present 
an  account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and 
intelligible.  We  also  miss  that  notice  of  chronological  details  which 
is  essential  to  the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.  Even  the  year 
in  which  important  events  happened  is  s(*metimes  doubtful ;  yet  we 
want  not  to  fix  the  year  only,  but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange 
each  action  in  its  proper  order.  When  Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march 
into  Campania,  Fabius  was  still  at  Home  ;  but  the  two  new  legions 
which  were  to  form  his  army  were  already  assembled  at  Cales  ;  and 
Fabius,  ou  hearing  of  HannibaFs  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take 
the  command.  His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camo  above 
Suessula,  had  apparently  been  transferred  to  his  colleague.  Marcel- 
lus  ;  and  a  considerable  force  had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last 
campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  however,  wished  to  have  three 
Roman  armies  co-operating  with  each  other,  as  had  been  the  case  the 
year  before  ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forward  from 
Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum  ;  whilst  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  the 

Erajtor,  with  a  fourth  army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus,  at 
luceria.  It  seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  having  once  entered  Campania, 
was  to  be  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape ; 
but  these  movements  of  the  Roman  armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno 
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to  bit  M,  tho  officer  who  commanded  in  Liicania  and  Brattium,  and 
who,  with  a  small  force  of  I>(umid1nn  cavalry,  had  an  auxiliary  army 
under  his  orders,  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accrvrdiogly  in  the  direction  of  Heneventum,  to  watch  the  army  of 
Gracchus,  and,  if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  nclion. 

Meanwhile,  Hannilial,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  main- 
tain his  camp  at  Tifata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immedialc  ucigli- 
borhood  of  Capua,  descended  into  the  plain  towards  tlic  coast,  partly 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  a  fortified  post  which  the  Romans  had  lately 
established  at  Putcoli,  and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cunuo  and 
Neapolis.  But  the  avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sac- 
r^oe  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  on  tho  banks  of  the  dreaded 
lake  of  Avemus.  That  crater  of  an  old  volcano,  where  tho  very 
soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken  rim  of  its  basin 
was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was  tho 
subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
those  spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  where  offerings,  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  were 
most  snreljT  acceptable.  Such  worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  na< 
tional  religion  of  tho  Carthaginians  ;  and  Hannibal,  whose  latest  act 
before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  journey  to 
Ofldes,  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  tho  Hercules  of  Tyre, 
▼irited  the  lake  of  Avemus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  sincere 
devotion  as  in  order  to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice,  five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum 
came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  nriny  into  their  country,  and 
engaging  that  the  city  should  l>e  surrc.>ndcred  as  soon  as  his  standard 
should  bo  visible  from  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitation  gladly  ; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent 
harbor,  equally  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage^ 
and  for  the  reception  of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he 
was  constantly  expecting  to  welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  ho 
would  soon  bo  at  Tarentum  ;  and  the  Tarentines  returned  home  to 
prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival. 

W  ith  this  prospect  before  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  ho  would  engage 
in  any  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that' he  could  not 
surprise  Puteoli,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  tho  Cumieans  and  h'eapoli- 
tans.  According  to  the  ever-suapidous  stories  of  the  exploits  of 
Marcellus,  he  mme  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  timo 
repulsetl,  Marcellus  having  called  down  tho  army  from  the  camp 
above  Suessuia  to  assist  him  in  defending  the  town.  Then,  says  tho 
writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  a  place  which  ho  had 
80  often  attackcil  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  Tarentum. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in 
Nola.  and  having  left  his  light  cavalry  and  somo  of  tho  flower  of  his 
infaotrv  in  the  camp  on  Tifata,  ho  liad  no  thought  of  attacking  tho 
town,  out  relumed  to  Tifata  to  take  tho  troops  from  thence ;  and 
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having  done  this,  atid  fitaycd  )ong  enough  in  Campaniiifor  ffio  ^  ^- 
ans  to  get  in  llieir  liarvest  safelv,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Tj-ren- 
tiim.  iSonc  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much 
as  ventured  to  follow  him.  Fabius  and  Marcellus  took  adrantage  of 
his  absence  to  besiege  Casilinum  with  their  united  forces  ;  Qracchus 
kept  wisely  out  of  hia  reach,  whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood, 
laying  waste  all  before  him  from  Tifata  to  the  shores  of  the  Ionian 
Soa.  He  certainly  did  not  burn  or  plunder  the  lands  of  his  own 
allies,  either  in  Samniiun  or  Lucauia ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the 
Latin  colony  of  Yenusia,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  in  his 
army  would  carefully  point  out  those  districts  wliich  belonged  to  their 
countrymen  of  the  Roman  party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts 
which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their  fathers,  and  which  were 
now  farmed  by  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by  Roman  citi- 
zens. Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  African  and  I^umidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide,  and  the  tire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  he 
reached  Tarentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  M. 
Valerius  La^vinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Brundisium  to  provide  for 
its  defence.  There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the 
citadel  to  support  him  in  case  of  need  ;  but  the  aristocratical  party 
in  Tarentum  itself,  as  elsewhere,  was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with 
their  aid,  Livius,  the  officer  whom  Ltevinus  had  sent,  effectually 
repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  population  of  the  town, 
and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  whose  tidclity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  oft  as 
hostages  to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army,  therefore,  ap- 
peared before  the  walls,  no  movement  was  made  in  their  favor,  and 
after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vain,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat 
His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him  lose  his  temper  ;  he 
spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it  than  when  he 
first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city,  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the 
belief  that  his  professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty. 
But  he  carried  off  all  the  corn  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and  then  returned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed 
his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His  cavalry  overran  all  the 
forest  country  above  Brundisium,  and  drove  off  such  numbers  of 
horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  ho  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army. 

JVIeanwhile  the  Itoman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  them- 
selves of  his  absence  to  press  the  siege  of  (Casilinum.  The  place  was 
so  close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capunns  would  attempt  to 
relievo  it ;  Marcellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  ad- 
vanced from  Nola  to  cover  the  sicg(».  The  defence  was  very  obsti- 
nate, for  there  were  seven  hundred  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  in  the 
place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans,  and  Fabius,  It  is  said,  was  di»- 
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poeed  to  raise  tbo  siege,  but  his  colleague  rcmiiulcil  him  of  Uic  loss 
of  reputation,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  baflle  two  conauUir 
armies,  and  the  siege  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  oHered  t  > 
Fabius  to  surrender  the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire 
to  Capua  ;  and  it  appears  that  he  acccpled  the  terms,  and  thut  the 
q^rrison  had  begun  to  march  out,  when  Marcellus  broke  in  \ipou 
them,  seized  the  open  gale  from  which  I  hey  were  issuing,  cut  them 
down  right  and  left,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  cit}'.  Fabius,  it  is 
fiaid,  was  able  to  keep  his  faith  to  no  more  than  tifty  of  the  garrison, 
who  had  reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellus  arrived,  and  whum 
he  sent  unharmed  to  Capua.  The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Han- 
nibal's soldiers  were  sent  prisoners  to  Home,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
divided  amongst  the  neighboring  cities,  to  be  kept  in  custody  till  the 
senate  should  determine  their  fate. 

After  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery.  Marcellus  returned  to  Xola, 
and  there  remained  inactive,  being  coniincd,  it  was  said,  by  illness, 
till  the  senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicily 
to  meet  the  danger  that  wus  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  into 
Samnium,  combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who 
commanded  a  pnetorian  army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who 
was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  formed  the  link  between  the  prtetor 
in  Apulia  and  his  fatlier  in  Sanmium.  These  three  armies  were  so 
formidable,  that  Ilanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in  Lucania, 
could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fell  back  towards  Bruttium,  leav- 
ing his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accord- 
ingly the  liomans  ravaged  the  cou!itry  far  and  wiJe,  and  took  so 
many  towns  that  they  boasted  of  having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of 
tbo  enemy.  After  these  expeditions,  Fabius,  it  seems,  led  back  his 
army  to  winter  quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula  ;  Gracchus  le- 
mained  in  Lucania,  abd  Fabius,  the  pnetor,  wintered  at  Luceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  m:iin  armies  on 
1k)Ui  sides  throughout  the  campaign,  without  noticing  those  of 
Gracchus  and  Ilanno  in  Lucania.  iiut  the  most  important  action  of 
the  year,  if  we  lieUeve  the  lioman  accounts,  was  tlie  victory  obtained 
by  Gracchus,  near  Benevcntum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of 
Apulia  to  co-operate  with  the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Ilanno  was 
ordered  by  Uanuibal  to  march  to  the  stimo  point  out  of  Lucania. 
Ilanno,  it  is  said,  had  al>out  17,000  foot,  mostly  Bruttians  and 
I^canians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse  ;  and  Gracchus, 
f  ncountering  him  near  Benevcntum,  defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of 
almost  all  his  infantr}' ;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only 
part  of  the  army  that  escaped.  The  numl>ers,  as  usual,  are  prolmbly 
exaggerated  immen^ii'ly  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gnicchus 
gained  an  important  victory  ;  and  it  was  rendered  famous  by  his 
giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose  valor  it  had  mainly 
been  won.  Some  of  these  had  l>ehavecl  ill  in  the  action,  and  were 
afraid  that  they  sliould  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded  ;   but 
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Gracchus  first  set  tlicm  all  free  without  distinction,  and  tb«n,  sending 
for  (hose  who  liad  niislKihaved,  made  tliem  severally  swear  that  they 
would  cat  and  drink  standing,  so  long  as  their  military  service  should 
last,  by  wny  of  penance  for  Iheir  fault.  8uch  a  sentence  so  different 
from  Iho  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline,  added  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  army  ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  Beneven- 
tum  in  triumph  ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  en- 
treated Qracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  enter- 
tainment. Tables  were  set  out  in  the  streets  ;  and  the  freed  slaves 
attracted  every  one's  notice  by  their  white  caps,  the  well-known  si^ 
of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  stiango  sight  of  those  who,  m 
fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon  their 
worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and 
kind  natuie  of  Gracchus  :  to  set  free  the  slave,  and  to  relieve  the 
poor,  appear  to  have  been  lieredilary  virtues  in  his  family  ;  to  him, 
no  less  than  to  his  unfortunate  descendants,  beneficence  seemed  tho 
iiigliest  glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be  painted,  not  of  his  victory 
over  Hanno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised  slaves  in  the 
streets  of  Beneveutum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the 
Aventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated. 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall  back  into 
Lucania,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bruttium.  But  he 
soon  recruited  his  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  tho 
Picentines,  who  livetl  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerao,  being  verj* 
zealous  in  the  cause  ;  and  ere  long  he  revenged  his  defeat  by  a  signal 
victory  over  an  army  of  Lucanians  of  the  Roman  party,  whom 
Gracchus  had  enlisted  to  act  as  an  irregular  force  against  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  opposite  faction.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted  to  rigk 
another  battle  with  a  Roman  consular  army  ;  and  when  Gracchus 
advanced  from  Beneventum  Into  Lucania,  he  retired  again  into 
Bruttium. 

There  seems  to  have  l)een  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  consuls.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
senate  appear  to  have  nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most 
equal  to  the  emergency  ;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward. 
Fabius  again  held  the  comitia ;  and  his  sou,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was 
prffitor  at  the  lime,  was  elected  consul  together  with  Gracchus.  The 
prae  ore  were  entirely  changed,  Q.  Fulvius  was  succeeded  in  the 
city  prtetorship  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  had  just  resigned  the 
censorship,  and  who  had  already  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three 
prsBtors  were  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  and  P. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families  : 
Scmpronius  appears  to  have  owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute 
conduct  at  Canno*.  when  he  cut  his  way  from  the  camp  through  Uio 
surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to  Canusium. 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  state  of  affairs 
was  still  dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.    Hannibal  had 
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gained  no  new  ^ctoiy  ;  Tarentam  had  been  saved  from  his  hands  ; 
and  Casilinum  had  been  wrested  from  him. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  campaign 
were  to  consist  of  nine  legions,  tliree*  fewer  than  in  the  year  before. 
The  consuls  were  each  to  have  their  two  legions.  Gracchus  in 
Lucanta,  and  Fabius  in  Apulia.  M.  ^milius  was  to  command  two 
legions  also  in  Apulia,  having  his  headquarters  at  Luceria  ;  Cu. 
Fulvios  with  two  more  was  to  occupy  the  camp  above  Suessula  ;  and 
Varro  was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picenum.  Two  consular 
armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Hicily  ;  one  commanded 
by  Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lcntulus  ns  propraetor  : 
two  legions  were  employed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  P.  Sempronius, 
and  two  in  Sardinia  under  their  old  commander,  Q.  Mucins.  M. 
Valerius  Lsevinus  retained  his  single  legion  and  his  tlcet,  to  act 
against  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea  ;  and  P.  Bcipio 
and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain. 

Hannibal  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  liomans  said, 
was  a  lady  whom  he  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influ- 
ence over  him.  Whetlicr  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of 
everything  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  suq)ri8e,  we 
know  not ;  but  the  neighboring  town  of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the 
consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  some 
Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  entered  into  the  Roman 
service.  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  in  Lucania  ;  and 
some  of  the  Bniltian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with  Home  ; 
but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus.  who  had  been 
empowered  by  the  government  to  raise  soldiers  in  Bnittium,  and  to 
employ  them  in  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to 
venture  a  regular  action  with  Ilanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner.  This  disaster  checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttiuo^  for 
the  present. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Tarentum  ;  and 
thither  he  marched  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius 
behind  him  in  Apulia.  He  passt;d  the  whole  summer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  :  but  his  friends  in  Tarentum  made  no  movement ; 
for  tliey  dared  not  compromise  the  safety  of  theif  countrymen  and 
relations,  who  had  been  carried  olf  as  hostages  to  Rome.  Accord- 
higly  the  season  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibjil  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Salient incs,  unwilling  to 

K've  up  all  hope  of  winnini^  the  prize  he  had  so  long  sought ;  and  to 
il  the  suspicions  of  the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  ho  was  contined 
to  his  camp  by  illness,  and  that  this  hail  prevented  his  army  from  re- 
turning to  its  usu«il  winter  quarters  in  Apulia. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  letters  arrived  at  Tarentum  that 
the  hostages,  for  whose  safety  their  friends  had  been  so  anxi-xis,  bad 
been  all  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  ha\  ing  nttemptetl  to  escape 
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three  bodies  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occupj  the  priDcipnl  streets  which 
led  to  tlic  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troqpt 
had  orders  to  kill  every  Roman  who  fell  in  their  way  ;  hut  somo 
Tarcntine  conspirators  were  sent  wilh  each  party  to  waVn  their  coun- 
trymen to  go  home  and  remain  (^uiet.  assuring  ti\cm  that  no  mischief 
was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  l)eing  tlms  spread,  the  prcv  was 
now  to  be  enticed  into  thciu.  Philemenus  and  bis  friends  luia  pro- 
vided some  Roman  trumpets  ;  and  these  were  loudl}*  blow^n,  sound- 
ing the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this 
summons,  the  Romans  quartered  about  the'town  armed  themselves 
in  haste,  and  |K)ure(I  iuto  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel. 
But  they  fell  in  scattered  parties  into  the  midst  of  Ilannibars  Gauls, 
and  were  cut  down  one  after  another.  The  governor  alone  had  been 
more  fortunate  :  the  alarm  had  reached  him  in  time  ;  and  1x*ing  in 
no  condition  to  offer  any  resistance — for  he  felt,  says  Polybius,  that 
the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him — he  liastened  to  the 
liarbor,  and  gcttini^  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safe  to  the  citadel. 

Day  at  hist  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the 
night's  alarm  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.  They 
were  safe  in  their  houses,  unmassacred,  unplundered  ;  the  only  blast 
of  war  had  Iwen  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet ;  yet  Roman  soldiois 
were  lying  dead  in  the  streets,  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies. 
Suspense  at  length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  sum- 
moning the  citizens  of  Tarentum,  in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear 
without  their  arms  in  the  market-place  ;  and  by  repeated  shouts  of 
•*  Liberty  !  Liberty  !'  uttered  l)y  some  of  their  own  countr)'mcn, 
who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers. 
The  Arm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel, 
while  the  multitude  crowded  to  the  market  place.  Th(?y  found  it 
regularly  occupied  by  Carthaginian  troops  ;  and  the  great  general,  of 
whom  they  had  hcarll  so  much,  was  preparing  to  address  tliem.  lie 
spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declaring  as  usual  that  he  had 
come  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
••  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  they  should  go  home 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  Tarentine's  house  ;  tliese  words  would 
Ikj  a  sufficient  security  ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But 
(the  mark  must  not  Ikj  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters  ;  a  Tareu- 
tine  guilty  of  such  treason  would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy  ;  for 
all  Roman  property  was  the  lawful  prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accord- 
ingly, all  houses  where  Romans  had  l)een  quartered  were  given  up 
to  be  plundered  ;  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gained  a  harvest,  says 
Polybius,  which  full}'  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  l)e  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in 
the  houses  of  the  wealthier  Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  tho 
Roman  alliance  ;  and  that  the  plunder  was  not  the  scanty  baggage  of 
the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the  richest  citizens 
in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy. 
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Thus  Tarentum  was  won  ;  but  tiie  citadel  oa  its  rocky  knoll  was 
8U11  held  by  the  Rumann ;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the 
town,  and  shut  up  the  Tarentioc  licet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hanni- 
bal proceeded  to  sink  a  ditcli,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of 
the  town  towards  the  citadel,  in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  gar- 
rison. While  engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Ro- 
mans to  a  sally,  and  having  lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from 
their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and  drove  them  back  with 
such  slaughter  that  their  effective  strength  was  grcatl}^  reduced.  He 
then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel  ;  but  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by 
sea  from  Metaponlum,  the  Ilomaus  withdrawing  their  troops  from 
thence  for  this  m^re  important  service  ;  and  a  successful  night  sally 
destroyed  the  besiegers*  works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  block- 
ade. But  as  this  was  hopeless,  whilst  the  liomans  were  masters  of 
the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentiues  to  drag  tlieir  ships  over- 
land, through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer  sea ; 
and  this  being  effected  w^ithout  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quito 
level,  the  Tarcntine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  com- 
munications of  tlie  enemy  were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped, 
enabled  the  Tarentines  to  deal  by  themselves  with  the  Roman  garri- 
son, he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned  with  the  mass  of 
his  troops  to  his  winter  quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  or 
on  the  edge  of  Apulia. 

Hannibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  corner  of  Italy  ;  and  as  long 
as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  move 
towards  Campania.  Even  if  he  siiould  move,  four  armies  were  ready 
to  oppose  him  ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul's  brother,  Cn. 
Fulvius,  who  was  prajtor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  pnctor,  C.  Clau- 
dius Nero,  who  commanded  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula. 
Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Gracchus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding 
year,  still  retained  his  army  as  proconsul  in  Lucaniu,  and  might  bo 
supposed  capable  of  keeping  Ilanuo  and  the  iirmy  of  Bruttium  in 
check. 

It  i*'as  late  in  the  spring  before  the  consuls  took  the  field.  One  of 
them  succeeded  to  the  army  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius  ;  the  other 
took  the  two  legions  with  which  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumulas  haJ  held  the 
camp  above  Suessula.  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia, 
the  other  from  Campania,  met  at  Bovianum :  there,  at  the  back  of 
the  Matese,  in  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  the  faithful  allies 
of  Rome,  the  consuls  were  making  preparations  for  the  siecrc  of  Ca- 
pua, and  perhaps  were  at  the  same  time  watching  the  state  of  affairs 
m  the  south,  and  the  movements  of  Hannibal.  The  Campaniuns  sus- 
pected that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  Hannibal  praying  him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege, 
it  was  important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions ;  and  their  own  harvest  had  been  so  insutllcient,  owing  to  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  war,  tliat  they  had  scarcely  enough  for 


HKTir  prc^em  ron^mnpitjn.  llanaiM  woukl  therefore  ht  pletaed  to 
orvier  th:it  »tiuplte«  stKuitvl  be  $eut  to  them  from  the  eoantry  of  his 
Siimnite  and  l.uctinrsin  »ItHKi.  before  their  commuDications  were  cot 
off  by  the  rrtrscucv."  of  lUo  R>ni;m  arraieflL 

U^inuiKu  was  :^i!l  m*-ar  Tarvutum.  whether  bopio^  to  win  the  town 
M  the  oU :uWK  tho  iKniNful  chronolosy  of  this  period  will  not  allow 

>;  *  is>  vlvvivlf?,  llo  orvlerwi  Hanno.  wiih  the  mrmy  of  Bnittlom,  to 
tiovv  for^;ir\!  tiUo  Samaium  :  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two 
Ci^nsuN  werv  %vtth  their  armies  at  Bovtanmn.  and  Gracchus  in  Lnca- 
ttb  it:k'U.  in  the  very  Uno  cxf  llanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero  with 
t>ftro  lo^ious  nH^rt^  x^W  lyin^  in  the  camp  abore  Sottsola.  But  the 
arnxr  jn^m  S^ie^ula  ha^l  tn^^n  ^ren  to  one  of  the  consuls  ;  and  the 
W^<ui:»  whicli  wor^  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched  from  the 
cua«t  of  INcvumu.  and  pt^rhaps  haii  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  l.uvnuiiau^  then^selves  seem  to  hare  found  sufficient  employment 
for  i<raov'hu:ji :  aiui  Hanuo  moved  with  a  ntpiditj  which  friends  and 
eiietuio:3L  \^en^  alike  unprvpareil  for.  He  arrif  ed  eafelj  in  the  neigh- 
borhixxi  of  Beueveutum.  encamped  his  atmv  in  a  strong  portion 
abimt  three  miW  from  thi'  town,  and  dispatclied  word  to  Ihe  Ckpa- 
ans  that  they  ;^\ouUl  ii\>tantlv  send  oif  every  carriage  and  beast  of 
bunWn  in  their  city,  to  carry  Wme  the  com 'which  he  was  i^oing  to 
pn^vide  for  tlieai.  The  tvnvus  of  the  Claudinc  Samnites  emptied 
their  wagiuiucs  fvvr  the  pimn^se,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to 
Hanno*8  camp.  Thus  far  all  pn^sivrwl :  but  the  negligence  of  the 
Oipuans  mined  evcryibinir :  they  bad  not  carriages  enough  ready  ; 
ami  Hauno  wa*  oWipxi  to  wail  iu  his  pt^rilous  situation,  where  every 
hour's  dela^'  was  oxix^sing  him  to  tiestniclion.  Benevcntum  was  a 
T*at(n  vH>lonv— in  other  words,  a  strong  Kouian  garrison,  watchiug  all 
his  proeeeiiings  :  from  thence  infunuation  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at 
1)ovianuin  :  ami  Ptilviu^t  with  bis  army  iustautly  set  out.  and  entered 
lieneventum  by  night.  Tbt»re  bo  found  that  the  Capuans,  with  their 
means  of  trans|HVt.  were  at  length  arrivei) ;  and  all  disposable  hands 
hral  tHH»n  pn'sseil  into  the  scrvit^  ;  that  llanno's  camp  was  crowded 
with  cattle  and  carrinsycs.  ami  a  mixetl  multitude  of  uuarmed  men, 
and  even  of  women  and  rhildreu  :  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scour- 
ing the  country  for  additional  supplies  of  corn.     Fulvius  sallied  from 

,  Reneveutum  a  liltle  l)eforc  davbnak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault 
Hauno *s  position.  L'nder  all  Jisadvantnges  of  surpiise  and  disorder, 
the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously  that  Fulvius  was  on  the 
point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Pelignian  officer  threw  the 
standard  of  bis  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampt\rt  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after 
him  :  and  a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was 
followed  with  eq'ial  alacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp 
on  every  side,  even  the  wounded  men  struggling  on  with  the  mass, 
that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ramparts.    The  slaughter 
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was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many  ;  but,  above  all,  the  whole  of  the 
com  which  Hanno  had  collecled  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  lost,  and 
the  object  of 'his  expedition  totally  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of 
the  wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  witli  speed  into  Bruttium. 

Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them 
ere  it  was  too  late.  Their  negligence  had  just  cost  him  an  army,  and 
had  frustrated  all  his  plans  for  tiicir  relief :  but  with  unmoved  tem- 
per he  assured  them  that  ho  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back 
2000  of  his  invincible  cavalry  with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their 
lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It  was  important  to  him  not  to 
leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ;  for  since  he  had 
taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Qreek  cities  of  Metapontum,  Her- 
aclea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him  ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton 
and  Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  Straits  of 
Mcssana  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhe- 

g'um  and  tbe  citadel  of  Tarentum.    Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had 
tely  thrown  supplies  of  provisions  ;  and  the  gavrison  was  so  strong 
that  Hannilml  was  unwilling  to  march  into  Campania  whilst  such  a 
powerful  force  of  the  enemy  was  left  behind  in  so    favorable  a 
position. 

The  consuls,  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies, 
and  with  the  two  legions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp 
above  Suessula,  sent  to  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up 
bis  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  Beneventura,  to  strengthen  them  in 
that  kind  of  force  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  But  be- 
fore he  could  leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  treachery  of  a  Lucanian  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  per- 
ished. His  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius,  marched  with  his  cavalry  towards 
Beneventum,  according  to  the  consuls'  orders  ;  but  the  infantry,  con- 
sisting of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  thought  that  their  ser- 
vices were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Ro- 
man army  or  general ;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distin- 
ffaished  for  his  strength  and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there, 
u  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with  a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion. 
Perhaps,  likeT.  Pompouius  Veientanus,  he  was  connected  with  some 
of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appointment  as 
much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was  a  brave 
and  popular  soldier ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  his 
march,  hoping  to  be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  ar- 
rived therewith  a  force,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand 
men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his  followers  was  doomed  to  bo 
wofully  disappointed. 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away  ;  and  they  did  not 
know  that  any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua«  They  issued  boldly 
therefore  from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Campanian  plain,  and 
scattered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  gruen  euro. 
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To  ilicir  nstontshment  the  i^tes  of  Capua  were  thrown  open  ;  and 
with  the  Cnmi^ninn  iiif:min'  they  rei'ognized  the  dreaded  t-avalry  of 
Hannibn).  In  a  inomeut  tlieir  foragers  were  driven  in  ;«and  as  thejr 
htistiiy  forineii  tlieir  h\c:ions  in  onler  of  battle  to  cover  them,  the 
horsemen  broke  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  and  drove  them  with 
great  loss  nnd  ronftision  to  their  camp.  This  sharp  lesson  taught 
them  caution:  but  their  numbers  ^"ere  overwhelming;  and  their 
two  tirmies.  encamped  liefore  l^apua,  cut  off  the  communications  of 
the  city,  and  had  the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  power. 

But  ere  manv  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on 
the  summit  of  l^ifal'a  :  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army, 
lie  descended  into  Capua  ;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to 
Imttlo  :  again  his  invincible  Numidians  struck  terror  into  the  Roman 
lim\  when  the  sudden  arrival  of  Cn.  Cornelius  with  the  cavaliy  at 
(Gracchus*  army  broke  off  tlie  action :  and  neither  side,  it  is  said* 
knowing  what  this  new  force  might  be,  both  as  if  by  common  con- 
stant n*treatiHi.  How  Hannibal  so  outstripped  Cornelius  as  to  arrive 
fnim  Tarentum  on  the  six»ne  of  action  two  or  three  days  before  him, 
who  was  coining  from  Lucauia,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  con- 
Jtrlure.  Ihit  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved 
the  consuls  fn^m  defeat,  did  not  emlwlden  them  to  hold  their  ground  : 
they  loft  their  camps  as  soon  as  night  came  on  ;  Fulvius  fell  down 
up<)n  the  (»oast.  near  Cumte  ;  Appiiis  Claudius  retreated  in  the  di- 
rection of  Lticania. 

Few  passjigi's  in  histon*  can  offer  a  {larallel  to  Hannibal's  cam- 
paigns :  but  "this  contlderit  ^thering  of  the  enemies'  overflowing 
numbers  n)und  the  city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  marcii,  the 
unlooked-for  appeanuieeof  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scat- 
tering of  the  bosleginir  armies  Iwfore  him.  remind  us  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  I)n»sden  m  fsUJ,  when  Naoolcon  broke  in  upon  the  allies' 
contldent  exi>ectations  of  vit'tory,  and  drove  them  away  in  signal  de- 
feat. And,  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman  gen-* 
ends  knew  their  own  strength  :  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of 
their  adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  w^ared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  again  steadily 
to  draw  the  toils  which  he  had  once  broke  Ihrougb.  Great  was  the 
Joy  in  (^ipua.  when  the  people  rose  in  the  morning  and  saw  the  Ro- 
man camps  abandoned  :  there  needs  no  witness  to  tell  us  with  what 
sincere  and  dei^p  admiration  they  followwl  and  gazed  on  their  de* 
liverer  ;  how  confident  they  felt  that,  with  bun  for  a  shield,  no  harm 
could  r«»ach  them.  But  aliiiost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy, 
the  stern  old  Fulvius  was  crouching  as  it  were  in  his  thicket,  watch- 
ing the  moment  for  a  second  spring  upon  Ins  prey  ;  and  when  Han- 
nibal left  that  rejoicing  and  admiring  muhitudo  to  follow  the  traces 
of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua,  to  enter  them  again 
no  more. 
Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania  :  this  is  all  that  is  ro- 
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ported  of  hU  march  ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  having  led  his  enemy 
mthe  direction  which  suited  his  purposes,  ho  fumed  off  by  unother 
rood,  and  made  liis  way  back  to  Campania.  AVith  such  a  total  ab- 
sence of  details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  liue  of  his  march  exactly. 
"  It  was  easy  for  Appius  to  take  tlie  round  of  the  Matese  ;  roliring  first  hj 
the  great  road  to  Bencventum,  then  turning  to  his  left  anil  regaining 
his  old  quarters  at  Bovianum,  from  whence,  the  instant  that  Ilanuibm 
ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move  along  under  the  north  side  of  tlie 
Matese  to  ^%mia.  and  descend  again  npon  Campania  by  tlic  valley  of 
the  Vultumns.  Hannibal's  pursuit  wus  necessarily  stopped  as  soon  as 
Appius  moved  northward  from  Deneventum  :  he  could  not  support  his 
umy  In  the  country  of  the  Pentaian  Samnites,  where  everything  was 
hostile  to  him  ;  nor  did  be  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  communi- 
cation with  southern  Italy.  Ke  had  ^ined  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had 
left  au  auxiliary  force  to  aid  in  its  defence  ;  meanwhile  other  olgects 
must  not  be  neglected  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tareutum  might, 
of  itself,  prevent  or  raise  the  siege  of  Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from 
following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  tbeR4»ulh,  when  ho  was 
told  that  a  lioman  army  was  attempting  to  l>ar  his  passage  in  Lu- 
eania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Ccntenius, 
which  harl  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus. 
With  what  mad  hope,  or  under  what  falso  impression,  Centcuius 
could  have  been  tempted  to  rush  upon  certain  destruction,  we  know 
not ;  but,  in  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the  (piality  of  his  troops,  ho 
must  have  been  far  inferior  to  his  adversary.  His  mcMi  fought 
bravely  ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  hu  may  have 
failed  as  a  general :  but  he  was  killed,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  perished  with  him. 

Thus  Lncania  was  cleared  of  the  Koni ms  ;  and  as  tho  firmest  par* 
tisan  of  the  Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very 
man  who  had  l)etrayei  Grac;chus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  tlkat  the  Car- 
thaginian party  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only 
one  Roman  army  was  left  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  legions  com- 
manded by  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia. 
But  Cn.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother's  ability  ;  he  was  a  man 
grown  old  in  protligsicy  ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army  was  said  to 
be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibal,  hoping  to  complete  his  work, 
moved  at  once  Info  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Herdonea.  The  Roman  general  met  him  in  the  open  field,  with- 
oat  hesltatk>n,  and  was  presently  defeated  :  he  himself  escaped  from 
Uie  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied  the  principal  roads  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman 
army  was  cut  to  pieco-^ 

We  naturally  ask,  What  result  followed  from  these  two  ffrcat  vic- 
tories ?  and  to  thi^  question  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hanniluil, 
wc  are  told,  returned  to  Tarentum  :  but  finding  that  the  citadel  still 
held  out,  and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provl- 
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MOM  were  slill  introduced  by  sea,  a  dhtbI  blockadt,  la  tndent  war* 
fare,  being  always  inefficient,  he  marcbed  off  towards  Brundinom, 
on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into  his  hiuids. 
This  hope  also  failed  him  ;  and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Mean- 
time, the  consuls  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the 
wrecks  of  the  two  beaten  armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of 
Qracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his  death. 
The  city  pia^tor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same  search  nearer 
Rome  ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,were  all  performed  most  carefully 
and  vigorously.  This  is  aU  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  writers ;  but,  assuredly,  this  is  no  military 
history  of  a  campaign. 

It  is  always  to  bo  understood  that  Hanniliol  could  not  remain 
long  in  an  enemy's  countiy,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his 
men,  especially  his  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was 
not  all  hostile ;  Atella  and  Calatia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  it- 
self,  were  still  his  allies:  so  were  many  of  the  Caudine  Sam- 
nites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  collected  the  com  early  in  this 
vear  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  conceive  how  the  nimi- 
ber  of  tlic  Korann  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him  :  how  he  dared 
not  stay  long  in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in 
another.  But  at  this  moment,  three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of 
the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the  destructiou  of  those  of  Centenius  and 
Fulvius,  had  cleartui  the  south  of  Italy  of  the  Romans  ;  and  his 
friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Biuttium,  could 
have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them,  for  the  time,  to  their  own  re- 
sources. A\  liy,  after  defeating  Fulvius.  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps 
towards  Campania,  hold  the  field,  with  the  aid  of  his  Campanian  and 
Bamnite  allies,  till  the  end  of  the  military  season,  and  then  winter, 
close  at  hand,  on  the  sliores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  in  the  country  of 
Ills  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  imposvsible  for  the  Itomans  either  to  imder- 
take  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua  ? 

That  his  not  doing  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary 
ability  and  energy  may  sufficiently  assure  us  ;  but,  where  the  hin- 
drance was,  we  (annot,  for  certain,  discover  :  his  army  must  have 
been  worn  by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and 
by  two  iHidlcs  fought  with  so  short  an  interval :  his  wounded  must 
have  l)een  luimerous  :  nor  can  wc  tell  how  such  hard  service,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  may  have  tried  the  health  of  his  soldiers  :  his  horses, 
too,  must  have  necdefl  rest ;  and  to  overstrain  the  main  arm  of  his 
strength  would  have  been  fatal :  perhai>s,  too,  great  as  was  Hanni- 
Iml's  jisccndenry  over  his  army,  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  it 
could  not  be  tried  with  safety  :  long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles 
gave  the  soldier,  especially  the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what,  in  his 
eyes,  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  seahon  of  rest  and  enjoyment :  the 
men  might  have  murmured  had  they  not  )>een  petmitied  to  taste 
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name  reward  of  their  rictorles  :  besides  all  tlicsc  reasons,  the  neces-iity 
of  a  flecond  inarch  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  urgent :  the 
extent  of  Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  l)efore 
il,  still  the  city  was  in  no  immediate  danger  ;  after  the  winter,  an- 
other advance  would  again  enable  liim  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies  ;  so  Capua  was  left,  for  the 
present,  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey. 
Three  grand  magazines  of  corn  were  established,  to  feed  the  besieg- 
ing army  during  the  wiuter,  one  at  Casilinum,  within  three  miles  of 
Capua  ;  another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vulturnus ;  and  a  third  at  Putcoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the 
com  was  conveyed  by  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been 
collected  from  Sardinia  and  Etruria.  Then  the  consuls  summoned 
C  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Suessula  ;  and  the  three  armies  began 
the  great  work  of  surrounding  CHipua  with  double  continuous  lines, 
strong  enough  to  repel  the  l)esiegcd  on  one  side,  and  Hannibal  on  the 
other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line 
was  carried  round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  walls  ;  the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space 
between  the  two  served  for  the  cantonmpnts  and  magazines  of  the 
besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,  looked  like  a  great  city,  inclosing 
a  smmler  city  in  the  middle  ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the  Peloponne- 
elans  before  Plataea.  What  time  was  employe<l  in  completing  them, 
we  know  not :  they  were  interrupted  by  continual  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  and  Jubelhus  Taurea  and  the  Capu:m  cavalry  were  gener- 
ally too  strong  for  the  Roman  horsemen.  But  their  infantry  could  do 
nothing  agamst  the  legions ;  the  besiegin<?  army  must  have 
amounted  nearly  to  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  slowly  but  surely  the 
imprisoning  walla  were  raised  and  their  circle  completed,  shutting 
out  the  last  gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to 
the  senate's  directions  signitted  to  them  by  the  city  pr»tor,  an- 
nounced to, the  Capuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city 
with  his  family  and  property  l)efore  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so 
with  safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ; 
for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  term  of  grace  would  hare  been  pro* 
longed  to  a  remote  day,  especially  as  the  ides  of  March  were  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  consular  year  ;  and  it  could  not  be  known  long 
beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  l)e8ieged,  it  is  said, 
with  open  scorn  ;  their  provisions  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cav« 
fdnr  excellent ;  their  hope  of  aid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  cam* 
paign  should  open,  was  confident.  But  Fulvius  waited  his  time ; 
jMV  was  bis  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed  by  his  rcmo* 
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Tal  from  the  siege  at  tbe  end  of  the  year :  it  wcnild  Bcein  aa  If  Xho 
Dew  oousuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appcrinted  probably 
for  that  very  reason,  tlmt  their  claims  mi^ht  not  iuterfere  with  tiioso 
of  their  predecessors.  One  of  them,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  filled 
no  curulo  office  previously  ;  the  other,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had 
been  prtctor  two  years  before,  but  was  not  distinguished  by  any  re- 
markable action.  The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  conducted  by 
Appius  Claudius  and  Fulvius  ;  and  they  were  ordered  not  to  retiio 
from  their  positions  till  they  should  have  taken  the  city. 

What  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Capua  meantime,  we  know  not. 
The  lioman  stories  are  little  to  he  credited,  which  represent  all  the 
richer  and  nobler  citizens  as  abandoning  the  government,  and  leaving 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  Meddix  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one4dep- 
pius  Lesius,  a  man  of  obscure  condition,  who  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate.  Neither  Yibius  Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  res- 
olution to  abide  by  their  country  to  the  last ;  and  it  is  expressly  said 
that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there  was  no  Roman  party 
in  Capua  ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speaK  of  peace  or  surrender  ;  no 
citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy.  Even  when  they 
had  failed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,  tliey  con- 
tinued to  make  frequent  sallies  ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  with- 
stand their  cavalry  by  mixing  light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the 
lioman  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthening  that  weakest  arm  in  the 
lioman  service.  Btill,  as  tlie  blockade  was  not  fully  established,  fam- 
ine must  be  felt  sooner  or  later  ;  accordingly  aNumidian  was  sent  to 
implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Ro- 
mim  lines,  and  cariring  his  message  safely  to  Brutlium. 

Hannibal  listeno(l  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggage 
and  the  mass  of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  light 
infantry,  and  with  thirty-three  elephants.  Whether  his  Samnite  and 
Lucauian  allies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated  ;  if  they  did 
not,  and  if  secrecy  and  expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance 
than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops  which  he  led  with  him  must 
have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete  army.  Avoiding 
Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the  Vul- 
tumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  l)een  built  apparently  to 
cut  off  the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Vulturnus,  and  encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge 
of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended  once  more  into  the  plain  of 
Capua,  displayed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  lines  in  the  hope  of 
tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was  that  the  Romans 
might  be  allured  to  make  some  ra.sh  sally  :  his  cavalry  advanced  by 
squadrons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of 
missiles  into  the  lines  ;  whilst  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it. 
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From  within  the  lines,  wci^  attacked  by  the  Campanians  and  Hanni- 
bal's auxilia^  garrison  ;  but  the  liotnans  were  numerous  enon^  to 
defend  Iwth  ironUi  of  their  worka  ;  tliey  lield  tlieir  grouud  steadily, 
neither  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing  ;  and  Hannilml,  finding  his 
utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army.  Kome  resolution  must  be 
taken  promptly  ;  his  cavalry  could  not'  be  fed  where  he  was,  tor  the 
Romans  had  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  everytliing  that 
might  serve  lor  foniu:e  ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  now 
consuls  should  have  raised  their  le^ionf),  \ind  be  ready  to  march  from 
Home  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only  hope  remained  ;  one  attempt 
might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the  siege  of  Oapua  or 
accomplish  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march  upon 
Kome. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the 
Roman  lines  as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into 
Capua,  l>earing  a  letter  from  Ilannibal,  which  explained  his  purpose, 
ana  conjtired  the  Capuuns  patiently  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempt 
for  a  little  while.  When  this  letter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was 
already  gone  ;  his  camp-fires  had  l>ecn  seen  burning  as  usual  all  night 
in  his  accustomed  position  on  Tifata ;  but  he  had  begun  his  march 
the  preceding  evening,  immediately  after  dark,  while  the  Romans 
still  thought  Ihat  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were 
looking  for  a  second  assault. 

His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata  ; 
and  they  knew  not  whither  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  us  at 
this  day  ;  wu  lose  him  from  Tifata  ;  wo  find  him  before  I^oine  ;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  his  course  between.  Confiicting  and  contradic- 
tory accounts  have  made  the  truth  undiscoverable  :  what  regions  of 
Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the  march  of  the  j^reat  general  and 
his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  existing  records  to  de- 
termine. All  accounts  say  that,  descendmg  nearly  by  the  old  route 
of  the  Gauls,  lie  kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right  and  tbe  Anio  on  his 
left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crosi'ed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  adis- 
tiiQGO  of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidiauis,  crowds  of  fugitives 
were  seen  flying  towards  the  city,  whilst  the  s.noke  of  burning  houses 
arose  far  and  wide  into  the  sky.  Within  the  walls  the  confusion  and 
terror  were  at  their  height ;  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal, 
whom  they  had  so  long  dreaded  ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  even 
the. slaughter  of  Canme  had  not  emlmldeoed  him  to  venture  ;  somo 
victory  greater  even  than  Cannce  must  have  given  him  this  confi- 
dence ;  the  three  armies  before  C-upua  must  be  utterly  destroyed  ; 
last  year  he  hail  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  otiier  armies,  and  liatl 
gained  possession  of  the  euiire  south  of  Italy  ;  aul  now  he  had 
ttormcd  tiie  lines  before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remain- 
ing force  of  the  l^>man  people,  and  was  com?,  to  Rome  to  fiuisli  his 
work.    So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome  lamented,  us  they  hur 
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ried  to  the  temples :  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  goda,  and  sweep- 
ing the  sacred  pavement  wiih  theh:  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of 
their  fear,  'iiey  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance. 
Their  sons  and  husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel, 
and  lo  secure  the  most  important  points  without  the  city  ;  whilst  the 
senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  of  old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacrctl 
when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the  energy  of  manly  resolu- 
tion, rather  than  tlie  resignation  of  despair,  met  m  the  foritm,  and 
there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty. 

But  Qod's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  his  providence  :  Rome  was  not 
to  perish.  Two  city  legions  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citizens  from  the 
country  tribes  were  to  meet  at  Rome  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlist- 
ment for  one  of  these  legions  ;  whilst  the  soldiers  of  the  other,  which 
luul  b^n  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear  at  Rome  on 
tills  Siune  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for 
active  service.  Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thousand  men  were 
brought  together  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  most  needed, 
and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  upon  the  walls.  The  allies,  it 
seems,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  serve  with  the  two  city 
legions  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latin  colony  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  march,  sent  its  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Rome  ;  a  zeal  whicli  the  Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Plateea, 
whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the  side  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day 
of  Marathon. 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless  ;  but  the  open 
country  was  at  Ilannibal's  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  ene- 
my for  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  cultivated  and  inhabited  in 
the  full  security  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  by  Hanni- 
bal's soldiers  ;  and  the  army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamp- 
ing in  one  place  after  another,  imd  sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and 
plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within  the  enclosure  of  its 
camp. 

It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  these  exclusions,  tliat  Hannibal, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  Colline 
gate,  rode  along  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the 
city,  and  Is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.  From 
farthest  Spain  he  had  come  into  Italy  ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole 
country  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more 
than  six  years,  hod  slain  more  of  thei(  citizens  than  were  now  nUve 
to  bear  arms  against  him  :  and  at  last  he  was  shutting  them  up  with- 
in their  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  wbile  none  dared 
meet  liim  m  the  held.    If  anything  of  disappointment  depressed  his 
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Blind  ftt  that  instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken, 
DOT  tii6  spirit  of  her  people  auelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  waver- 
inf,  and  Uiat  his  la^t  effort  had  been  made,  and  made  in  vain  ;  yet 
thinking  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  und  loss  wliich  his  presence 
was  cauaiug  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  lived  lo  see  that  day,  and  must  have  tlianked  the  gods  of 
his  country  that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  tlie  Ko- 
man  territory  lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of 
Capua  was  not  raised  ;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a 
confession  of  fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cau- 
tious, when  boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  B'ulvius,  with 
a  snoall  portion  of  the  besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome  :  Fabius 
had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  courage 
and  ability  ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  senate  was 
united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman  forces  were  led 
out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius*  old  policv,  with- 
in ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.  At 
the  same  time,  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibafs  army  had 
broken  down  the  bridges  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his 
advance,  being  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin 
road. 

Hannibal  had  puroosely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to 
produce  its  intended  cfiTect  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua. 
Tliat  time,  accordlog  to  his  calculations,  was  now  come  :  the  news 
of  his  arrival  before  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  lines  before 
Capua ;  and  the  armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Latin 
road  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  must  have  left  the  communication 
witJi  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  in  Latium, 
which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the  thrice-repeated 
sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Ilasdrubal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in  the 
camp  of  Livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  expectation  that 
the  other  proconsul  was  on  his  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army ; 
and  he  accordingly  commenced  his  retreat  by  the  Tiburtinc  road, 
that  he  might  not  encounter  Appius  in  front,  while  the  consuls  and 
Fabius  were  pressing  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceeded  to  effect 
his  passage  through  the  river,  and  carried  over  his  army  under  the 
protection  of  his  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  during 
the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  large  part  of  Ihc  plunder  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  He  then  continued  his 
retreat ;  and  the  Romans  followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and 
keeping  steadily  on  the  higher  grounds,  to  be  safe  from  the  assaults 
of  his  dreaded  cavalry. 

In  this  manner  Ilaimibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for 
five  days,  which,  if  he  was  moving  by  the  Valerian  road,  must  have 
bvooght  him  at  least  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  the 
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Hliorcs  of  the  iake  Fnciniis.  From  thence,  he  would  again  here' 
crossed  by  the  Forca  Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  bo 
retraced  his  steps  through  Samnium,  towards  Capua.  But  al  this 
point,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Roman  armies  were  stiU  in 
their  lines  ;  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had,  therefore,  failed  ;  and 
that  his  communications  with  C'apua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  In- 
stantly, he  cliiiuged  all  his  plans ;  and,  feeling  obliged  to  abandon 
Capua,  the  importance  of  his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him 
i  in  proix>rti()n.  Hitherto,  he  had  not  thought  tit  to  delay  his  march 
^  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pursuing  him  ;  but 
now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy  ;  so  he  turne<i  fiercely 
upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans, 
surprised  and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it,  with  considerable 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hanni- 
bal then  resumed  his  march  ;  but,  instead  of  turnrnc^  short  to  hi;* 
right,  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the 
plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now  the 
btronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians. 

The  citadel  of  Tarentnm  still  held  out  against  him  ;  but  Rhegium, 
confident  in  its  remoteness,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  terri- 
torv,  and  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he 
had  so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  Widls 
of  liome.  With  a  rapid  march,  therefore,  he  hastened  to  surprise 
Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his  coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for 
the  Klicgians  to  shut  their  gjitcs  against  him  ;  but  half  their  people 
were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace  ;  and  these  all  feU 
into  his  power.  Wc  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly,  as 
hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Taren- 
tum,  or  whether  disappointment  was  now  stronger  than  hope  ;  and 
despairing  of  drawiog  the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as 
inveterate  against  them  as  against  the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his 
fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to  receive  the  tidings  of  the" 
loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap 
their  reward.  Tlic  consuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with 
two  consular  armies  ;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 
Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required. 
Fulvius  hastened  back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now 
in  his  power  ;  the  stndtness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dured, and  iiid  from  Hannibtd  was  not  to  l)e  hoped.  It  is  said  that 
mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who  should  come  over  to  the 
Romans  iKifore  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed  themselves  of  the 
offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  Ixjyond  forgirenesa. 
This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  ire  as'fuithless 
as  they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  wonld 
be  evaded  or  openly  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon 
Hannibal  again  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Nunudians  employed  on  the 
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were  detected  this  time  in  the  Roman  lines,  And  were  sent 
bmck  torn  witli  stiipcs,  and  witii  their  hands  cut  off,  into  the  city. 

No  Capuan  writer  has  survived  to  record  the  last  struggle  of  his 
country ;  and  never  were  any  people  less  to  be  believed  llitm  the  Ro- 
mans, when  spealdng  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could 
not  have  supported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people  ; 
and  we  hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principal  men 
In  the  senate  met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number, 
ViUus  Virriiis,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  had  been  prepared  for  . 
them  ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the  feast  was  over,  they  all* 
swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and  with  life, 
they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other ;  they  embraced  each  other, 
lamenting  with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  country's  calamitv  ; 
and  some  remained  to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  pile, 
whilst  others  went  away  to  die  at  their  own  homes.  AH  were  dead 
before  the  Romans  entered  the  city. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Capuan  government,  unable  to  restrain  their 
starving  people,  had  been  obliged  .to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  In 
modern  warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  ex- 
treme sufTerino: ;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  de- 
mands a  certain  number  of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population 
scarcely  feels  its  condition  aifected.  But  surrender,  deditlo,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property,  liberties,  and 
lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of 
which  were  monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance 
was  an  act  of  Tree  mercy. 

The  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of  the  most  important  services 
ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  to  his  country.  It  did  not 
merely  deprive  Hannibil  of  the  greatest  fruit  of  his  greatest  victory, 
and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Cannae  ;  but  its  effect  was  felt  far 
and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror  into 
her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  with- 
out delav  to  their  allegiance,  and  filling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of 
those  who  were  still  true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase 
their  pardon  by  some  act  of  treachery  towarcfs  his  garrisons.  By 
the  recovery  of  Capua  his  great  experiment  seemed  decided  against 
him.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  rally  such 
a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  as 
m^ht  he  able  to  overthrow  it.  vVe  almost  ask.  With  what  reason- 
aUe  hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  1 
or.  Why  did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to 
Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  ? 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may 
have  heard  of  the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  the  bloody 
death  oi  so  manv  of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius 
Taiirea»  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last 
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campaign  was  Dot  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encooragemenl 
Never  had  the  invincible  force  oi  his  army  been  more  fully  proved. 
He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had  crossed  and  recrossed  Ihc  passes  of 
the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  Romun  allies,  and 
had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Kome  with  fire  and  sword.  Tet  no 
superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge  of 
the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the 
field,  or  even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march. 
lOnco  only,  when  he  was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured 
to  follow  him  at«  cautious  distance  ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  themm 
his  strength  ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and  Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were 
driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their  camp  stormed, 
and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  he  might  hold 
his  ground  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  his  aimy  at  its 
cost,  and  draining  the  resources  of  Rome  and  her  allies  year  after 
year,  till,  in  mere  exhaustion,  the  Roman  commons  would  probably 
join  the  Latin  colonics  and  the  allies,  in  forcing  the  senate  to  make 
peace. 

At  this.  Tery  moment  Elruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army 
of  two  legions  to  keep  it  quiet :  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to 
their  heavv  taxation  and  military  service,  had  seen  their  lands  laid 
waste,  and  yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens ;  and  there 
was  a  spirit  of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  lit- 
tle more  provocation  might  excite  to  open  revolt.  Spain,  besides, 
seemed  at  last  to  bo  freed  from  the  enemy  ;  and  the  recent  defeats 
and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to  Hannibal 
tliat  now  at  length  his  brother  Hasdrubul,  having  nothing  to  detain 
him  in  Spain,  might  lead  a  second  Cartbaginian  army  into  Italy,  and 
establish  himself  in  Etruria,  depiiving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  the 
Etruscan  and  Umbriau  states,  as  she  had  already  lost  those  of  half 
Samnium,  of  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Apulia.  Then,  assailed,  at  once 
by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar,  on  the  north  and  the  south,  the  Roman  pow- 
er, which  one  of  them,  singly,  had  so  staggered,  must,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  l)oth,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroyed.  With  such 
hopes,  and  with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  Hannibal  consoled 
himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua,  and  allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe 
''marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Apulia. 

The  commencement  of  the  next  season  was  marked  by  the  fall  of 
Salapia,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  MarccUus ;  but 
this  loss  was  soon  avenged  by  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
army  of  tlie  proconsul  Cu.  Fulvius,  at  Ilerdonca.  Marccllus,  en  his 
part,  carefully  avoided  an  action  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  ;  whilst 
he  harassed  his  opi>onent  by  every  ]>ossibIe  means.  Thus  the  rest  ol 
that  summer,  too,  wore  away  without  any  important  results.  But 
this  state  of  comparative  inactivity  was  necessaril}*  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  Hannibal :  the  nations  of  Italy  that  had  espoused  that  ctrusc, 
when  triumphant,  now  began  to  waver  in  their  attachment ;  and,  in 
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tlw  coone  of  the  following  summer,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians 
atilNnitted  to  Rome,  and  were  admitted  to  favorable  terms.  A  still 
more  disastrous  blow  to  the  Carthagiuian  cause  was  the  loss  of 
Tarentum,  which  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Fabius,  as  it  had 
been  into  those  of  Hannibal.  In  vain  did  the  latter  seek  to  draw  the 
Roman  General  into  a  snare  ;  the  wary  Fabius  eluded  his  toils.  But 
Marcellus,  after  a  pretended  victory  over  Hannibal,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  campaign,  had  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Venusia,  'and  remained  there  in  utter  inactivity.  Hannibal,  mean* 
while,  still  traversed  the  open  country  unopposed,  and  laid  waste  the 
territories  of  his  enemies.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  any  longer 
looked  for  ultimate  success  from  any  efforts  of  his  own  :  his  object 
was,  doubtless,  now  only  to  maintain  his  ground  in  tlic  south,  until 
his  brother  Hasdnibal  should  appear  in  the  north  of  Italy,  an  event 
to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  witli  anxious  expectation. 

Tet  the  following  summer  was  not  unmarked  1)^  some  brilliant 
achievements.  The  Romans  having  formed  the  siege  of  Locri,  a 
legion,  which  was  dispatched  to  their  support  from  Tarentum,  was 
intercepted  in  its  march,  and  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards. Uie  two  consuls,  Crispinus  and  3[arccliuR.  who,  with  their 
united  armies,  wei-e  opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Luoania,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  into  an  ambush,  in  wliich  Marcellus  wiis  killed  and 
Crispinus  was  mortally  wounded.  After  this,  the  Roman  armies 
withdrew,  while  Hannibal  hastened  to  Locri,  and  not  only  raised  tho 
siege,  but  utterly  destroyed,  tho  iK^sieging  army.  Thus  he  again 
found  himself  undisputed  master  of  the  south  of  Italy  during  tho  re- 
mainder of  this  campaign. 

Of  the  two  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year,  C.  Nero  was  opposed  to 
Hannibal,  while  M.  Livius  was  appointed  to  take  the  fieUl  against 
Hasdnibal,  who  had  at  length  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  Accordin<^  to  Livy,  Hannibal  was  apprised  of  his 
brother's  arrival  at  Piacentia  before  he  had  himself  moved  from  his 
winter  quarters  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  l)elieve  that,  if  this  had  l>een  the 
case,  he  would  not  have  made  more  energetic  efforts  to  join  him.  If 
we  can  tnist  the  narrative  transmitted  to  us,  which  is  certainly  in 
many  respects  unsatisfactory,  Hannibal  spent  much  time  in  vari- 
ous unimportant  movements,  before  he  advanced  northward  into 
Apulia,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  consul,  and  not  onlv  held 
in  check,  but  so  effectually  deceived  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Nero's 
march  to  support  his  colleague  until  after  his  return  ;  and  tho  tirst 
tidings  of  the  battle  of  Mctaurus  were  conveyed  to  him  by  the  sight 
of  the  head  of  Hasdrubal. 

But,  whatever  exaggeration  we  may  justly  suspect  in  this  relation, 
it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdnibal  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Italy  ;  and  the  conduct  of  fiannitial 
shows  that  he  felt  it  to  l)e  such.  From  this  time  he  alvandons  all 
thot^ts of  offensive  operations,  and,  withdrawing  his  garrisons  from 
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Mctnpontnm  nnd  other  towns  tliat  ho  still  held  in  LncaniA,  collected 
together  liis  forces  within  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium.  In  the  fast- 
nesses of  Ihat  wild  nnd  mountainous  region,  he  mointained  his  ground 
for  nearly  four  years  ;  wliilst  the  towns  that  he  still  possessed  on  the 
coast  gave  him  iho  mmmand  of  the  sea.  Of  Ihc  events  of  these  four 
years,  we  know  but  little.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  at  flrgt  con- 
tented themselves  with  shutting  him  up  within  the  peninsula,  but 
gradually  began  to  encroach  upon  these  bounds ;  and  though  the 
statements  of  their  repeated  victories  are  gross  exaggerations,  if  not 
altogether  unfounded,  yet  the  successive  loss  of  Lf)cri,  Consentia,  and 
Pandosia,  besides  smaller  towns,  must  have  hemmed  him  in  within 
limits  continually  narrowing.  Crotona  seems  to  have  been  his  chief 
stronghold  aud  centre  of  operations ;  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  he  erected,  in  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  near  that  city,  a 
column  bearing  an  inscription  which  recorded  the  leading  events  of 
his  memorable  expedition.  To  this  important  monument,  which  was 
seen  and  consulted  by  Polybius,  we  arc  indebted  for  many  of  the 
statements  of  that  author. 

It  is  difUcult  to  judge,  whether  it  was  the  expectation  of  effective 
assistance  from  Carthage,  or  the  hopes  of  a  fresh  diversion  being 
operated  by  Mago  in  the  North,  that  induced  Hannibal  to  cling  so 
pertinaciously  to  tlie  corner  of  Italy  that  he  still  held.  It  is  certaiu 
that  lie  was,  at  any  time,  free  to  quit  it ;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
was  induced  to  comply  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  that  he  should  return  to  Africa,  to  make  head  against 
Scipio,  he  was  able  to  embark  his  troops  without  an  attempt  at  oppo- 
sition. His  departure  from  Italy  seems,  indeed,  to  have  l^een  the 
great  object  of  desire  with  the  Romans.  For  more  than  fifteen  years 
had  he  carried  on  the  war  in  that  country,  laying  it  waste  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  during  all  this  period  his  suporiority  in 
the  field  had  been  uncontested,  the  Romans  calculated  that  in  these 
fifteen  years  their  losses  in  the  field  alone  amounted  to  not  less  than 
800,000  men  ;  a  statement  which  will  hardly  appear  exaggerated, 
when  we  consider  the  continual  combats  in  which  they  were  engaged 
by  their  ever- watchful  foe. 

Hannibal  landed,  with  the  small  but  veteran  army  which  he  was 
able  to  bring  with  him  from  Italy,  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  apparently 
before  th.e  close  of  (he  year  203.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
strong  city  of  Hadrumetum.  The  circumstances  of  the  campaign 
which  folloWe<i  are  very  differently  related  ;  nor  will  our  space  allow 
us  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  details.     Some  of  these,  es- 

?>ecially  the  well-known  account  of  the  interview  between  Scipio  and 
lanuibal,  savor  strongly  of  romance,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  of  Polybius.  The  decisive  notion  was  fought  at  a  place 
called  I^aragara,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Zama  ;  and  Hannibal,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  testimony  of  his  antagonist,  displayed,  on  this 
occasion,  all  the  qualities  of  a  consummate  general.    But  hewaa 
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now  particularly  deficient  in  that  formidnblo  cavalry  whicli  had  so 
often  decided  the  victory  iu  his  favor  :  his  elephants,  of  whicli  he 
liad  a  great  number,  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  Soipio  ;  and  the  battle  ended  in  his  complete  defeat,  not- 
withstanding the  heroic  exertions  of  his  veteran  infantry.  Twenty 
thousand  of  liis  men  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  as  many  more  were 
made  prisoners,  and  Hannibal  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  the  pur- 
suit of  Masinissa,  and  he  tied  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Hadrumetum. 
Mere  he  succeeded  in  collecting  about  (lOOO  men,  the  remnant  of  his 
scattered  army,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  Carthage.  But  all  hopes 
of  resistance  were  now  at  an  end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  Much  time,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  the  negotiations  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the 
treaty  was  not  finally  concluded  until  after  the  battle  of  Zama. 

By  this  treaty,  Hannibal  saw  the  object  of  his  whole  life  frustrated, 
and  CarUiage  was  efTectually  humbled  before  her  imperious  rival. 
But  his  enmity  to  Rome  was  unabated  ;  and  though  now  more  thau 
45  years  old,  he  set  himself  to  work,  like  his  father  Hamilcar  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  to  prepare  the  means  of  renewing  the 
contest  at  a  distant  period.  His  first  measures  related  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  Cartilage,  and  were  directed  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  thj 
administration,  and  in  the  introduction  of  certain  constitutional 
changes,  which  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  government  of  Car- 
thage wholly  disqualifies  us  clearly  to  understand.  We  are  told  that 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Home,  Hannibal  was  assiiiled 
by  the  opposite  faction  with  charges  of  remissness,  and  even 
treachery,  in  his  command  ;  accusations  so  obviously  false,  that  they 
appear  to  have  recoiled  on  the  he:ids  of  his  accusers  ;  and  lie  was  not 
only  acquitted,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  chief  mag- 
istracv*  of  the  republic,  the  olficc  styled  by  Livy  jmetor :  by  which  it 
is  prooable  that  he  means  one  of  the  suftetes.  .  But  the  virtual  con- 
trol  of  the  whole  government  had  at  this  time  been  assumed  by  the 
assembly  of  judges,  apparently  the  sams  as  the  council  of  one  hun- 
dred, evidently  a  high  and  aristocratic  body  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  overthrow  of  this  power  that  Hannibal  was  enabled  to  introduce 
order  into  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
gradual  restoration  of  the  republic.  But  though  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing this  object,  and  iu  introducing  the  most  lieneficial  re- 
forms, such  a  revolution  could  not  but  irritate  the  adverse  faction, 
and  they  so)n  found  an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves,  b}'  de- 
nouncing him  to  the  Komarm,  as  bjiu^  engag(jd  in  negotiations  witli 
Aatiochus  III.,  Kmg  of  Syria,  to  induce  him  to  take  up  arms 
against  Rom ».  There  can  hi  little  doubt  that  the  charge  was  well 
founded,  and  Hannibal  saw  thai  his  enemies  were  too  strong  for  him. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  Rim-.m  envoys  apiwar  at  Carthage, 
than  he  secretly  took  t  >  fiight,  and  escaped  by  sea  to  the  island  of 
iCercina,  from  whenca  he  retired  tj  Tyre,  and  thence  again,  after  a 
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short  interva],  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  at  Ephesus.  The  Syrian 
monarch  was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome,  though  hos- 
tilities had  not  yet  commenced.  Hence  Hannibal  was  welcomed  with 
the  utmost  honors.  But  Autiochus,  partly  |>ethaps  from  incapacity, 
partly,  also,  from  personal  jealousj',  encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  courtiers,  could  not  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  judicious  counsels, 
the  wisdom  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  when  too 
late.  Hannibal  in  vain  urged  the  necessity  ot  catr^ing  ihe  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Komans  in  Greece.  The 
king  could  not  be  persuaded  to  place  a  force  at  his  disposal  for  Uiis 
purpose,  and  sent  him  instead  to  as£emble  a  fleet  for  him  from  the 
cities  of  Pha^nicia.  This  Hannibal  effected,  and  took  the  command 
of  it  in  person  ;  but  his  previous  habits  could  have  little  qualified  him 
for  this  service,  and  he  was  defeated  by  the  Rhodiau  fleet,  in  an 
action  near  Side.  But  unimportant  as  his  services  in  this  war  appear 
to  have  been,  he  was  still  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  such  appre- 
hension, that  his  surrender  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
granted  to  Antiochus  after  his  defeat  at  Magnesia.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, foresaw  his  dancer,  and  made  his  escape  to  C'rete,  from  whence 
he  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  King  of  Bilhynia. 
Another  account  represents  him  as  repairing  frcm  the  court  of  Anti- 
ochus to  Armenia,  where  it  is  said  he  found  refuge  for  a  time  with 
Artaxias,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus,  who  had  revolted  from 
his  master,  and  that  he  superintended  the  foundation  of  Artaxata, 
the  new  capital  of  the  Armenian  kingdom.  In  anj-  case,  it  was  in 
the  kingdom  of  Prusias  that  he  took  up  his  abode.  That  monarch 
was  in  a  state  of  hostility  witli  Eumenes,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 
and  on  that  account  unfriendly,  at  least,  to  the  Romans.  Here, 
therefore,  he  found,  for  seme  years,  a  secure  asylum,  during  which 
time  we  are  told  that  he  ccnimanded  the  fleet  of  Piusias  in  a  naval 
action  against  Eumenes,  and  gained  a  victory  over  that  monarch, 
absurdly  attributed,  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Justin,  to  the  stratagem 
of  throwing  vessels  filled  with  serpents  into  the  enemy's  ships  !  But 
the  Romans  could  not  be  at  ease  bo  long  as  Hannibal  lived  ;  and  T. 
Quintius  Flamininus  was  at  length  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Prusias 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive.  The  Bith3'nian  king  was 
unable  to  resist,  and  he  sent  troops  to  arrest  his  illustrious  guest ;  but 
Hannibal,  who  had  long  been  in  expectation  of  such  an  event,  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  all  approaches  were  beset,  and  that  flight  was 
impossible,  took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  having  been  a  subject  of 
much  dispute  among  the  Roman  chronologers.  The  testimony  of 
Polybius  on  the  point,  which  would  have  appeared  conclusive,  is 
doubtful.  From  the  expressions  of  Livy,  we  should  certainly  have 
inferred  that  he  placed  the  death  of  Hannibal,  together  with  those  of 
Scipio  and  Philopoemen,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
and  Q.  Fabius  Labes  ;   and  this,  which  was  the  date  adopted  by 
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Attknis,  appears  on  the  whole  the  most  probable :  but  Cornelias 
Nepos  ezprn^y  says  that  Polybius  assigned  it  to  the  following  year, 
aoa  Salpicius  to  the  year  after  that.  The  scene  of  his  death  and 
burial  was  a  village  named  Libyssa,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia. 

Haanibars  character  has  been  very  variously  estimated  by  d  iff erent 
writers. 

A  man  who  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to  the  Roman  power, 
and  had  wrought  them  such  extensive  mischief,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
the  object  of  the  falsest  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  during  his 
life  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  such  were  recorded  in  tlic 
pages  of  the  historian  Fabius,  and  liave  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Appian  and  Zonares.  He  was  judged  with  less  passion,  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  great  impartiality,  bv  Polybius.  An  able  review  of  his 
character  will  be  found  also  m  Dion  dassius.  But  that  writer  tells 
us  that  he  was  accused  of  avarice  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  of 
cruel tv  by  the  Romans.  Many  instances  of  the  latter  are  certainly 
recorded  by  the  Roman  historians  ;  but  even  if  we  were  to  admit 
them  all  as  true  (and  many  of  them  arc  demonstrably  false),  they  do 
not  exceed,  or  even  equal,  what  the  sam3  writers  have  related  of 
their  own  generals :  and  severity,  often  degenerating  into  cruelty, 
seems  to  have  been  so  characteristic  of  the  Carthagniians  in  general, 
that  Hannibal's  conduct  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
countrymen,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  exception.  We 
find  him  readily  entering  into  an  agreement  with  Fabius  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  ;  and  it  was  only  the  sternness  of  the  Romans 
themselves  that  prevented  the  same  humane  arrangements  from  be- 
ing carried  throughout  the  war.  On  many  occasions,  too,  his  gen- 
erons  sympathy  for  his  fallen  foes  bears  witness  of  a  noble  spirit,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Flaminius,  of  Gracchus,  and  of 
Marccllus,  contrasts  most  favorably  with  the  barbarity  of  Claudius 
Nero  to  that  of  llasdrubal.  The  charge  of  avarice  appears  to  have 
been  as  little  founded  :  of  such  a  vice,  in  its  lowest  acceptation,  he 
was  certainly  incapable  ;  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  greedy 
of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  his  great  schemes  ;  and,  perhaps, 
unscrupulous  in  his  modes  of  acquiring  it.  Among  other  virtues  he  is 
extolled  for  his  temperance  and  continence,  and  for  Ihc  fortitude  with 
which  he  endured  every  species  of  toil  and  hardship.  Of  his  abil- 
ities as  a  general  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  :  all  the  great  masters  of 
the  art  of  war.  from  Scipio  to  Napoleon,  have  concurred  in  their 
homage  to  his  ^nius.  But  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any  other 
of  the  great  leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  not  in  the 
position  either  of  a  powerful  monarch,  disposing  at  his  pleasure  of 
the  whole  resources  of  the  state,  nor  yet  iu  that  of  a  republican  leader 
supported  by  the  patriotism  and  national  spirit  of  the  people  that  fol- 
lowed him  to  battle.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  home,  he  stood  alono  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of 
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mercenaries  of  many  nations,  of  men  fickle  and  treacherous  to  all 
others  but  himself,  men  who  had  no  other  bond  of  nnion  than  their 
common  confidence  in  their  leader.  Ytt  not  only  did  he  retain  the 
attachment  of  these  men,  unshalien  by  any  change  of  fortune,  for  a 
period  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  but  he  trained  up  army  after 
army  :  and,  long  after  tlie  veterans  that  followed  him  over  the  Alps 
had  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  remnant,  his  new  levies  were  still 
as  invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Hannibal,  we  know  very  little  :  no  man 
ever  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  history  of  whom  so  few  personal 
anecdotes  have  been  recorded.  Yet  this  can  haidly  have  been  for 
want  of  the  opportunity  of  preserving  them  ;  for  we  are  told  that  he 
was  accompanied  throughout  his  campaigns  by  two  Greek  writers, 
8ilenus  and  Sosilus  ;  and  we  know  that  the  woiks  of  both  these 
authors  were  extant  in  later  times  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  un- 
worthy of  their  subject.  Sosilus  is  censured  by  Polybius  for  the 
fables  and  absurdities  with  which  he  had  overlaid  his  history  ;  and 
Silenus  is  cited  only  as  an  authority  for  dreams  and  prodigies.  The 
former  is  said  also  to  have  acted  as  Hannibal's  instructor  in  Greek,  a 
hmguage  which,  at  least  in  the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe,  he  spoke  with 
fluency  ;  and  in  which  he  even  composed,  during  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  Prusias,  a  history  of  the  expedition  of  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso 
against  the  Galatians.  If  we  may  believe  Zouares,  he  was,  at  an 
early  age,  master  of  several  other  languages  also,  Latin  among  the  rest ; 
but  this  seems  at  least  very  doubtful.  Dion  Cassius.  however,  also 
bears  testimony  to  his  having  received  an  excellent  education,  not 
only  in  Punic,  but  in  Greek  learning  and  literature.  During  his  res- 
idence in  Spain,  Hannibal  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish 
chieftain  ;  but  wc  do  not  learn  that  he  left  any  children. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VSOIC  THE  CONSULSHIP  OF  FOMFET  AND  CRA88U8  TO  THB  BETURK 
OF  POMPEY  FBOM"  THB  EAST— CiESAR— CICERO — CATILINE.  (OIMI 
B.C.) 

C.  Jui^iTTf!  CiBSAR  was  bom  of  an  old  patrician  family  in  the  year 
100  B.C.  He  was  therefore  six  years  younger  than  Fompey  and 
Glcero.  His  father,  C.  Caesar,  did  not  live  to  reach  the  consulship. 
His  uncle  Sextus  held  that  high  dignity  in  91  B.C.,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  Social  War.  That  L.  Cffisar  who  held  commaod  ia 
the  first  year  of  that  war  (90  B.C.),  and  was  author  of  the  famous 
Julian  law  for  enfranchising  the  Allies,  was  a  more  distant  kinsman, 
who  adhered  to  the  aristocratical  ]mrty  and  fell  a  victim  in  the  Marian 
Massacre.  But  the  connection  on  which  the  young  patrician  most 
prided  himself  was  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  famous 
C.  Marius  ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  declared  his  adhe- 
sion to  tlie  popular  party  by  espousing  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Cinna,  who  was  at  that  time  absolute  master  of  Rome.*  On  the  re- 
turn of  Sylla,  he  boldly  refused  to  repudiate  this  wife,  and  only  saved 
bis  life  by  skulking  in  the  Apennines.  But  at  length  his  aristocratic 
friends  mdticed  the  dictator  to  pardon  him.  Sylla  gave  way  against 
his  own  judgment,  and  told  the  nobles  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
anthority  to  ^' beware  of  that  dissolute  bov."t  His  first  military 
service  was  performed  under  the  prsetor  L.  Minucius  Thermus.  who 
was  left  b^'  SylUi  to  take  Mitylene  ;  and  in  the  siege  of  that  place  he 
won  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  On  the 
death  •f  Sylla  he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  after  the  custom  of  am- 
bitious young  Romans,  though  he  was  but  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
he  indicted  Cn.  Dolabella.  a  partb^an  of  Sylla,  for  extortion  in  his 
province  of  Macedonia.     The  senatorial  jury  acquitted  Dolabella  as 

*  Tet  he  luid  already  be(>n  married  before  to  Cossutia,  a  rich  heiress,    lie  di- 
voroed  hpr  to  marrj  Cornelia. 
t  Dto  C.  zUU.  48,  etc. 
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a  matter  of  course  ;  but  the  credit  gaineil  by^tbejoung  orator  was 
gretit ;  and  be  went  to  Hbodes  to  study  rhetoric  uncier  Molo,  in  whose 
Bchool  Cicero  had  bitely  been  taking  lessons.  It  was  on  liis  way  to 
Rhodes  that  be  fell  into  the  bands  of  Cilician  pirates.  Redeemed  by 
a  heavy  ransom,  be  collected  some  ships  at  Miletus,  attacked  his  cap- 
tors, took  the  greater  part  of  them  prisoners,  and  crucified  them  at 
Pergarau.s,  according  to  a  threat  which  he  had  often  made  while  be 
bad  been  their  prisoner.  About  the  year  74  B.C.  he  heard  that  he  liad 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  pontifices,  to  succeed  bis  uncle  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  and  he  instantly  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  icmained  for 
some  years,  leading  apparently  a  life  of  pleasure,  taking  little  out- 
ward part  in  politics,  but  yet,  by  his  winning  manners  and  open- 
banded  generosity,  laying  in  a  large  store  of  popularity.  Many  wri- 
ters attribute  to  him  a  secret  agency  in  most  of  the  events  of  the  time. 
The  early  attachment  which  be  showed  to  the  Marian  party,  and  his 
bold  demince  of  Sylla's  orders,  prove  that  he  was  quite  willing  and 
able  to  act  against  the  senatorial  oligarchy  whenever  opportunity 
might  offer.  But  we  have  no  positive  evidence  on  the  matter,  fur- 
ther than  that  it  was  bis  uncle  C.  Cotta  who  in  75  B.C.  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  tribunes  some  portion  of  the  dignity  they  had  lost  by 
the  Syllan  legislation,  and  that  it  was  another  uncle,  L.  Cotta,  who 
was  author  of  the  celebrated  law  (70  b.c.)  for  reorganizing  the  juries. 
After  bis  consulship,  as  we  have  seen,  Pompey  had  remained  for 
two  years  in  dignified  ease  at  Rome,  envied  by  Crassus,  and  reposing 
on  the  popularity  ho  bad  won.  In  67  B.C.  be  left  the  city  to  take  the 
command  against  the  pirates.  In  that  year  Ca*sar.  being  now  m  his 
thirty-tbird  year,  was  elected  quaestor,  and  signalized  his  year  of 
office  by  an  elaborate  panegyric  over  the  body  of  bis  aunt  Julia,  ihe 
widow  of  Marius.  His  wife  Cornelia  died  in  the  same  year,  and 
gave  occasion  to  another  funeral  harangue.  In  both  of  these  speeches 
the  political  allusions  were  evident ;  and  be  ventured  to  have  the 
bust  of  Marius  carried  in  procession  among  his  family  images  for  the 
first  time  since  the  terrible  dictatorship  of  Sylla.  In  65  b.c.  be  was 
elected  curule  asdile,  and  increased  his  popularity  by  exhibiting 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  gladiators,  and  conducting  all  the 
games  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence.  The  expense  of  these 
exhibitions  was  in  groat  measure  borne  by  bis  colleague  M.  Bibulus, 
who  naively  complained  that  Ciesar  had  all  the  credit  of  the  shows— 
•*  just  as  the  temple  of  tlie  Dioscuri,  though  belonging  both  to  Castor 
and  Pollux,  bore  the  name  of  Castor  only."  Rut  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  winning  applause  by  theatrical  spectacles.  As  curator  of 
the  Appian  Way  be  expended  a  large  sum  from  his  own  resources. 
The  Cimbrian  trophies  of  3Iariu8  had  been  thrown  down  by  Sylla, 
and  no  public  remembrance  existed  of  the  services  rendeied  to  Rome 
by  her  greatest  soldier.  The  popular  oedile  ordered  the  images  and 
trophies,  with  suitable  inscriptions,  to  be  secretly  restoreil  ;  and  in, 
one  night  he  contrived  to  have  them  set  up  upon  the  Capitol,  so  that 
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■t  daybreak  Bien  were  astonished  by  the  unaccustomed  sight.  Old 
aoldiera  who  had  served  with  Marius  shed  tears.  All  the  party  op- 
posed to  Sylla  and  the  senate  took  heart  at  this  boldness,  and  recog- 
nized Uicir  chief.  So  important  was  the  matter  deemed,  that  it  was 
brought  before  the  senate,  and  Catulus  accused  Ciesar  of  openly  as- 
saulting the  constitution.  But  nothing  w^as  done  or  could  be  done 
to  che&  his  movements.  In  all  things  he  kept  cautiously  within  th  e 
Uw. 

The  year  of  his  sedilcship  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  man 
destined  to  an  infamous  notoriety — L.  Sergius  Catilina,  familiar  to 
ftll  under  the  name  of  Catiline. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  S^lla,  the  weariness  and  desire  of 
repose  which  always  follows  violent  revolutionary  movements  had 
disposed  all  ranks  of  society  to  acquiesce  in  the  senatorial  rule  estab- 
lished by  the  dictator.  But  more  than  one  class  of  men  soon  found 
themselves  ill  at  case,  and  the  elements  of  trouble  again  began  to 
move  freely.  All  the  families  proscribed  by  Sylla,  remenibering 
their  sometime  wealth  and  con^quencc,  cherished  the  thouglits  that 
by  a  new  revolution  they  might  recover  w^hat  they  had  lost ;  and  tho 
enthusiasm  displayed  when  by  the  happy  temerity  of  Ctesar  the 
trophies  of  Manus  were  restored,  revealed  to  the  senate  both  the  num- 
ber and  the  increasing  boldness  of  their  political  enemies.  But  be- 
sidea  these  avowed  enemies  Wiero  was  a  vast  number  of  persons, 
formeriy  attached  to  Sylla,  who  shanxl  the  discDntent  of  the  Marian 
puty.  The  dictator  paid  the  services  of  his  instnimcnts,  but  he  left 
all  real  power  in  the  hands  uf  a  few  great  families.  His  own 
creatures  were  allowed  to  amass  money,  but  remained  without  polit- 
ical power.  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  rose  independently  of  him, 
and  almost  in  despite  of  his  will,  belonged  to  families  so  distinguished 
that  in  any  state  of  things  they  might  have  readied  the  consulate. 
Bat  the  upstarts  who  enjoyed  a  transient  greatness  while  Sylla  w^is 
dictator  found  themselves' rapidly  reduceu  to  obscurity.  With  the 
recklessness  of  men  who  had  become  suddenly  rich,  they  had  for  the 
moet  part  squandered  their  fortunes.  Neitlier  money  nor  power  was 
theirs.  Tliese  men  were  for  the  most  part  soldiers,  and  ready  for  any 
Tiolence  which  might  restore  their  wealth  and  their  importance. 
They  only  wanted  chiefs.  These  chiefs  they  found  among  the  spend- 
thrift and  profligate  members  of  noble  families,  who  like  themselves 
bad  enjoyed  the  license  of  the  revolutionary  times  now  gone  by,  and 
likQ  themselves  were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the  respectable 
tboarii  narrow-minded  men  who  composed  the  senate  and  admin  is - 
terea  the  government.  These  were  the  3'oung  nobles,  efl^eminate  and 
debaachea,  reckless  of  blood,  of  whom  Cicero  often  speaks  witli 
horror. 

Of  these  adventurers  Catiline  was  by  far  the  most  remarlcablo.  He 
Itelonsed  to  an  old  patrician  gens,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
both  by  valor  and  cniclty  iu  the  late  civil  war.    He  is  said  to  have 
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murdered  bis  own  brother,  and  to  bave  secured  impunity  bv  gettine 
the  name  of  bis  victim  placed  ou  tbe  proscribed  lists.  A  l)cautifi2i 
aod  nrofiigntc  lady,  by  name  Aurelia  Orestilla,  refused  his  proffered 
hand  because  be  bad  a  grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage  ;  and  this 
son  speedily  ceased  to  live.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other 
crimes,  real  or  Imputed,  the  personal  qualities  of  Catiline  gave  him  j 
great  ascendency  over  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  over  the 
youug  nobles,  w^ho  lacked  money,  and  who  were  jealous  of  the  few 
great  families  that  now,  as  before  the  tim(*8  of  the  Gracchi,  had  ab- 
sorbed all  political  power.  His  strength  and  activity  were  such, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  debaucheries,  he  was  superior  to  the 
soldiers  at  their  own  exercises,  and  could  encounter  skilled  gladi- 
ators with  their  own  weapons.  His  manners  were  open  and  genial, 
and  he  was  never  known  to  desert  friends.  By  qualities  so  nearly 
resembling  virtupij,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  deceived  many,  and  ob- 
tained mastery  over  more.  In  68  n.c.  he  was  elected  pra?tor,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa.  Here 
he  spent  two  years  in  the  practice  of  evcrj'  crime  that  is  imnuted  to 
Koman  provincial  rulers.  During  the  year  of  Cresar's  feailcsliip, 
Catiline  was  accused  by  no  less  a  person  than  tbe  profligate  P.  Clocu- 
us  Pulcher,  who  cared  not  bow  or  at  whose  expense  he  gained  dis- 
tinction. Catiline  bad  intended  in  that  year  to  offer  himself  candi- 
date for  the  consuls-hip.  But  while  this  accusation  was  pendinc,  the 
law  forbade  him  to  come  forward  ;  nnd  this  obstacle  so  irritated  him 
that  he  took  advantage  of  a  critical  juncture  of  circumstances  to  phm 
a  new  revolution. 

The  senatorial  chiefs,  in  their  wish  to  restore  at  least  an  outward 
show  of  decency,  had  counlcunnccd  the  introduction  of  a  very  severe 
law  to  prevent  bribery  by  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  consul  for  the  yi»ar  07 
B.C.  Under  this  law  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  JPiPtus, 
consuls-elect  for  Co  n.c,  were  indicted  and  found  guilty.  Their 
ejection  was  declared  void.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  ManliusTor- 
quatus,  their  accusers,  were  nominated  by  the  senate  consuls  in  their 
stead,  without  the  formality  of  a  new  election.  Catiline  found 
Autronius  ready  for  any  violence  ;  and  these  two  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  another  profligate  young  ncbleman,  by  name  Cn.  Piso, 
to  murder  the  new  consuls  on  the  calends  of  January — the  day  on 
which  they  entered  upon  oflice-- and  to  seize  the  supreme  authority 
for  themselves.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  failed  only  because  Cat- 
iline gave  the  signal  of  attack  before  the  armed  assassins  had  as- 
sembled in  sufllcient  numbers  to  begin  their  work. 

That  this  attempt  was  either  not  generally  known  or  not  generally 
believed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Cn.  Piso  was  intrusted  by  the 
senate  with  the  government  of  Spain.  Hardly  had  he  arrived  when 
he  was  munlered  by  tbe  Spanish  horsemen  in  nitendance  upon  his  per- 
son, men  who  hud  formerly  served  under  Pompey  in  ihe  Sertorian  war. 
But  who  were  the  instigators  and  what  the  causes  of  this  dark  deed 
were  things  never  known. 
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OiUfliDC  was  acquitted  on  ins  trial,  no  doubt  by  tlie  intentional  misr 
conduct  of  tlie  case  by  Clodlus.  We  are  iistonislied  to  find  the  con- 
sal  Torquatas  appear  as  his  advocate,  and  to  read  a  private  letter  of 
Cicero,  in  whid^  the  orator  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake 
tlie  same  disreputable  oiflce.  The  reason  which  he  gives  himself  for 
this  assent  is  that  in  tlie  next  year  ho  was  to  be  candidate  for  the 
consulship :  if  Catiline  were  acquitted,  he  also  would  be  a  com- 
petitor ;  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  him  as  a  friend  than  as  an 
enemy.  This  alone  speaks  loudly  for  the  influence  of  Catiline  ;  for 
at  the  same  time  Cicero  privately  asserts  his  conviction  that  his  guilt 
was  clear  as  noonday. 

In  the  next  year  (64b.c.)  Cscsar  made  another  movement  in  ad- 
vance against  the  Syllan  party,  by  bringing  to  trial  two  obscure  men 
who  had  slain  persons  under  the  authority  of  Sylla's  law  of  proscrip- 
tion. They  were  found  guilty  and  condemned.  One  of  them,  L. 
Bellienus.  was  an  uncle  of  Catiline.  On  this  hint,  L.  Lucceius 
brought  Catiline  himself  to  trial  for  the  same  oftence.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, probably  by  the  exercise  of  influence  which  the  obscure  per- 
sons assailed  by  Ctesar  were  unable  to  procure.  But  the  condemna- 
tion of  any  person  for  obeying  the  ordinances  of  Svlla  was  a  notable 
encroachment  on  the  authority  of  his  constitutional  regulations  ;  and 
the  success  which  attended  tliis  step  showed  tlie  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  Caesar  in  the  conduct  of  political  warfare. 

Catiline  was  now  free  to  oHer  himself  for  the  consulship.  There 
was  every  reason  to  fear  his  success.  Five  of  the  six  candidates  who 
opposed  him  w^erc  men  of  little  note,  and  many  of  them  men  of  in- 
dinerent  character.  The  sixth  was  Cicero,  whose  obscure  birth  was 
a  strong  objection  against  him  in  the  e^es  of  the  senatorial  nobility. 
But  they  had  no  choice.  C.  Autonius,  brother  of  M.  Antonius  Cre- 
ticus,  and  younger  son  of  the  great  orator,  was  considered  sure  of  his 
election  ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  form  a  coalition  with  Catiline.  Ci- 
cero was  supported  bv  the  Equites,  by  the  friends  of  Pompey  whom 
he  had  so  well  served  by  his  speech  for  the  Manilian  law,  and  by  a 
number  of  persons  whom  he  had  obliged  by  his  services  as  advocate. 
What  part  he  had  hitherto  taken  in  politics  had  been  decidedly  in 
opposition  to  the  senate.  In  early  youth  he  hod  distinguished  him- 
self bv  a  daring  attack  upon  Sylla's  proscriptions.  As  aedile-clect 
he  haa  strengthened  the  hands  of  Pompey  in  his  assault  on  the  sen- 
atorial courts  by  his  bold  and  uncompromising  accusation  of  Verres. 
Lastly »  he  had  given  offence  to  Catulus  and  the  leaders  of  the  senate 
by  his  eloquent  support  of  the  Manilian  law.  But  necessity  knows 
no  rule  ;  and  to  keep  out  Catiline,  whom  they  feared  and  hated,  the 
senatorial  chiefs  resolved  to  support  Cicero,  whom  the^  disliked  and 
despised.  The  orator  himself  showed  his  usual  activity.  Publicly 
he  inveighed  against  the  coalition  of  Antonius  and  Catiline  ;  private- 
ly he  made  advances  to  Antonius.  His  personal  popularity  and  the 
support  of  the  aristocracy  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll.    Aa- 
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tonius  was  returned  as  his  colleague,  though  he  headed  Catiline  by 
the  votes  of  very  few  centuries. 

We  now  come  to  the  memorable  year  of  Cicero's  consulship,  63 
n.c.  It  was  cenerally  believed  that  Catiline's  second  disappoint- 
ment in  8ulng  lor  the  chief  object  of  a  Roman's  ambition  would 
drive  him  to  a  second  conspiracy.  Immediately  after  his  election, 
Cicero  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  senate  and  justified  their 
choice.  To  detach  Antonius  from  connection  with  Catiline,  he  vol- 
untarily ceded  to  him  the  lucrative  province  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
had  obtained  by  lot.  But  Catiline's  measures  were  conducted  with 
so  much  secrecy  that  for  several  months  no  clue  was  obtained  to  his 
designs. 

Meantime  Cicero  had  other  difficulties  to  meet.  Among  the  trib- 
unes  of  the  year  were  two  persons  attached  to  Cllaesar's  party,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  RuIIus  and  T.  Atius  Labienus.  The  tribunes  entered  upon 
their  ofllce  nearly  a  month  before  the  consuls  ;  and  in  these  few  days 
Kullus  had  come  forward  with  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  it  was 

J)ror>oscd  to  revive  the  measure  of  Cinna,  and  divide  the  rich  public 
anas  of  Campania  amon^  the  poor  citizens  of  the  tribes.  Cicero's 
devotion  to  his  new  political  friends  was  shown  by  the  ready  alacrity 
with  which  he  opposed  this  popular  measure.  On  the  calends  of 
January,  the  very  day  upon  which  he  entered  office,  he  delivered  a 
vehenicDt  harangue  in  the  senate  against  the  measure,  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  elaborate  speeches  in  the  forum.  He  pleased  himself 
by  thinking  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  efforts  that  Rullus 
withdrew  his  bill.  But  it  is  probable  that  Caesar,  the  real  author  of 
the  law,  cared  little  for  its  present  success.  In  bringing  it  forward 
he  secured  favor  for  himself.  In  forcing  Cicero  to  take  part  against 
it,  he  deprived  the  eloquent  orator  of  a  large  portion  of  his  hard- won 
popularity. 

Soon  after  this  Caisar  employed  the  services  of  T.  Labienus  to 
follow  up  the  blow  which  in  'the  preceding  year  he  had  struck 
against  the  proscription  of  Sylla  by  an  assault  upon  the  arbitrary 
power  assumed  by  the  senate  in  dangerous  emergencies.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  tlie  sixth  consulship  of  Marius  the  revolutionary 
enterprise  of  the  tribune  Satuminus  had  l)ecn  put  down  by  resort- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  power  just  noticed.  Labienus.  whose  uncle  had 
perished  by  the  side  of  Saturninus,  now  indicted  C.  Rabirius,  an 
aired  senator,  for  having  slain  the  tribune.  It  was  well  known  that 
tlio  actual  perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  a  slave  named  Scseva,  who 
had  l)ecn  publicly  rewarded  for  his  services.  But  Rabirius  had  cer- 
tainly been  in  the  midst  of  the  assailants,  and  it  was  easy  to  accuse 
him  of  complicitv.  The  actual  charge  brought  against  him  was  that 
he  was  guilty  oi  high  treason  {perdueUio)  \  and  if  he  were  found 
guilty,  it  would  follow  that  all  persons  wlio  hereafter  obeyed  the 
senate  in  taking  up  anus  against  seditious  persons  would  be  liable  to 
a  similar  charge.    The  cause  was  tried  before  the  duumviri,  one  of 
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wbQm  was  L.  Caesar,  consul  of  the  preceding  year  ;  the  other  was  C. 
Caesar  himself.  Hortensius  and  Ciccn)  defcuded  the  old  senator.  It 
would  seem  almost  impossible  for  Caesar  to  condemn  an  act  whieli 
was  justified  by  Marias  himself,  who  had  been  oi)liged  to  lead  llie 
assault  upon  the  tribune's  party.  But  Ca?sm's  object  was  wholly 
political,  and  he  was  not  troubled  by  scruples.  The  duumviri  found 
Kabirius  guilty. 

From  this  judgment  the  old  senator  appealed  to  the  popular  assembly. 
Cicero  again  came  forward,  in  his  consular  robes,  to  defend  him.  He 
was  only  allowed  half  an  hour  for  his  speech  ;  but  the  defence  which 
he  condensed  into  that  narrow  space  was  unanswerable,  and  must 
have  obtained  a  verdict  for  his  client,  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  a 
calm  audience.  The  people,  however,  were  eager  to  humihate  the 
senatorial  government,  and  were  ready  to  vote,  not  according  to  the 
justice  of  the  case,  but  according  to  their  present  political  passion. 
In  vain  the  senators  descended  iAto  the  as&embly  and  implored  for  a 
vote  of  acquittal.  Kabirius  would  certainly  have  been  condemned 
had  not  Q.  Metellus  Celcr,  proctor  of  the  city,  taken  down  the  standard 
which  from  ancient  times  floated  from  the  Janiculum  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  comitia.*  But  Ccesar's  purpose  was  effectually  answered. 
The  governing  body  had  been  humbled,  and  their  right  to  place 
seditious  persons  under  a  sentence  of  outlawry  had  been  called  in 

Suestlon.  We  may  almost  suppose  that  Cajsar  himself  suggested  to 
[etellus  the  mode  of  stopping  the  trial ;  for  he  was  never  inclined  to 
shed  blood  and  oppress  the  innocent,  unless  when  he  deemed  it 
necessary  for  his  political  ends. 

About  the  same  time  Caesar  promoted  an  accusation  against  C. 
Calpumius  Piso  for  malversation  in  his  government  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  Piso,  when  consul,  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  Gabinian 
law.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  present  charge,  and  became  one  of 
Cesar's  most  determined  enemies,  f 

Cicero  lost  still  more  favor  by  the  successful  opposition  which  he 
offered  to  an  attempt  to  restore  ta  their  political  rights  the  sons  of 
those  who  had  been  on  the  proscribed  lists  of  Sylla.  In  this  he  well 
served  the  purpose  of  the  senate  by  excluding  from  the  comitia  their 
mortal  enemies  ;  but  he  incurred  many  personal  enmities,  and  he  ad- 
vocated a  sentence  which  was  manifestly  unjust  and  could  be  just« 
flod  only  by  neeessity.  In  return  for  these  services  he  induced  his 
new  friends  to  second  him  in  some  measures  of  practical  reform. 
lie  procured  a  law  against  bribery  still  more  stringent  than  the  Cal- 

• 

*  A  cnotom  probably  derived  from  tbe  timei)  when  the  Etmscani  were  foes  of 
Komc.  The  removul  uf  the  standard  was,  ia  those  times,  a  signal  of  the  cnemy^a 
approach,  and  on  this  sienal  the  Comitia  Ceiitunata  became  an  army  ready  for  bat- 
tle.   The  form  remained,  thongh  the  rvaH>n  had  lone  pai^sed  away. 

t  Thia  C.  Piso,  tlic  ariHtocrai,  moHt  be  carefully  distinf^iishcd  from  Cn.  Piso  the 
diasdata  aaaociate  of  Carillue,  and  from  L.  Piso,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  and  father-in- 
law  of  Csaar.  Several  other  Plson  occur  in  this  period,  aud  their  identity  of  name 
kikda  to  aoine  confusion.  .    , — 
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pumian  law  of  67  b.c.    At  liis  iDstancc  tlie  senate  gave  up.  the  priv- 
liege  by  which  every  senator  was  entitled  to  free  quarters  in  any  city 
of  tlie  empire,  on  pretence  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  state. 
About  this  lime  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Metellus  Pius  made 

Erobable  a  vacancy  in  the  high  office  of  pontifex  maximus  ;  and 
rabienusintroduce/i  a  law  by  which  the  right  of  election  to  this  office 
was  restored  to  the  tribes,  according  to  the  rule  observed  before 
Sylla's  revolution.  Very  soon  after,  Metellus  died,  and  Ca?sar  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  this  high  ofiTicc.  Catulus,  chief  of  the  sen- 
ate and  the  respectable  leader  of  the  governing  party,  also  came  for- 
ward, as  well  as  P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  Caesar  had  been  one  of  the 
pontiffs  from  early  youth  ;  but  he  was  known  to  be  unscrupulous  in 
his  pleasures  as  in  his  politics,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  careless  of 
religion.  His  election,  however,  was  a  trial  of  political  strength 
merely.  It  was  considered  so  certain,  that  Catulus  attempted  to  tako 
advantage  of  the  heavy  debts  which  embarrassed  him  by  offering 
him  a  large  sum  if  he  would  retire  from  the  contest.  Caesiir  peremp- 
torily refused,  saying  that  if  more  money  were  necessary  for  his  pur- 
poses he  would  borrow  more.  lie  probably  anticipated  that  the  sen- 
ate would  use  force  to  oppose  him  ;  for  on  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
tion he  parted  from  his  mother  Aurelia  with  the  words,  '*  I  shall  re- 
turn as  pontifex  maximus,  or  you  will  see  me  no  more.*'  Uis  suc- 
cess was  triumphant.  Even  in  the  tribes  to  which  his  opponents  be- 
longed he  obtained  more  votes  than  they  counted  altogether.  No 
fact  can  mure  strongly  prove  the  strength  which  the  popular  party 
liad  regained  under  his  adroit  but  unseen  management.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  this  year,  when  he  first  appeared  as  master  of  tlie 
forum,  was  bom  his  sister's  son,  M.  Octavius,  who  reaped  the  fruit 
of  all  his  ambitious  endeavors. 

The  year  was  now  fast  waning,  and  nothing  was  known  to  the 
public  of  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Catiline.  That  dark  and  enter- 
prising person  had  offered  himself  again  as  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  he  was  anxious  to  keep  all  quiet  till  the  result  was  known. 
But  Cicero  had  become  acquainted  with  a  woman  named  Fulvia, 
mistress  to  Curius,  one  of  Catiline's  confidential  friends,  and  by  her 
means  he  obtained  immediate  knowledge  of  all  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators.  At  length  he  considered  them  so  far  advanced,  that  on 
the  21st  of  October  he  convened  the  senate  and  laid  all  his  informa- 
tion l»efore  them.  So  convinced  were  they  of  the  danger,  that  on  the 
next  day  a  decree  was  framed  to  invest  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
power,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion.  At  present,  however,  tills  de- 
cree was  kept  secret. 

Soon  after,  the  consular  comitia  were  held,  and  the  election  of  the 
centuries  fell  on  I).  Junius  Silauus  and  L.  Licinius  Murena,  both  of 
them  adherents  of  the  senatorial  party.  Catiline,  disappointed  of  liis 
last  hopes  of  election,  convened  his  friends  at  the  house  of  M.  Po^ 
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ciua  Leeca,  on  the  niglils  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  Novemlx^r  ;  ♦  and  at 
this  meetiog  it  was  determined  to  proceed  to  action.  C.  Mullius,  an 
old  centurion,  who  had  been  omplovcd  in  levying  troops  secretly  in 
Etruria,  was  sent  to  FiesuliB  as  headquarters,  and  ordered  to  prepare 
for  war ;  Catiline  and  the  rest  of  his  associates  were  to  organize  rev- 
olutionary movements  within  the  city. 

Cicero  was  immediately  infoimed  of  these  resolutions  through 
Fulvia,  and  resolved  to  dally  no  longer  with  tlie  peril.  He  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  on  the  8th  of  November  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator.  Catiline,  himself  a  senator,  with  marvellous  effronter}%  ap- 
peared  m  bis  place  ;  but  every  senator  quitted  the  bench  on  which 
ne  took  his  seat  and  left  him  alone.  Cicero  now  rose  and  delivered 
that  famous  speech  which  is  entitled  his  First  Oration  against  Catiline. 
The  conspinitor  attempted  to  reply  ;  but  a  general  shout  of  execra- 
tion drowned  his  voice.  Unable  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  left  the 
senate-house ;  and,  perceiving  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  re- 
mained at  Home,  he  summoned  his  associates  together,  and  handed 
over  the  execution  of  his  designs  at  home  to  M.  Lentulus  Sura,  pnctor 
of  tlie  city,  and  C.  Cethegus,  while  on  that  same  night  he  himself 
]ef(  Rome  to  loin  Mallius  at  Fa'sulsc.  On  the  following  morning 
Cicero  assembled  the  people  in  the  forum,  and  there  in  his  second 
speech  he  told  them  of  the  flight  of  Catiline  and  explained  its  cause. 

The  senate  now  made  a  second  decree,  in  which  Catiline  and  Mal- 
lius were  proclaimed  public  enemies  ;  and  the  consul  Antonius  was 
directed  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  act  against 
him,  while  to  Cicero  was  committed  the  care  of  the  city.  Cicero 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  for  he  was  not  al)le  to  bring  forward  Ful- 
via  as  a  witness,  and  after  the  late  proceedings  agiunst  Rabirius  he 
was  obliged  to  be  verj'  cautious  in  resorting  to  the  use  of  dictatorial 
power.  But  at  this  moment  he  obtained  full  and  direct  proof  of  the 
mtentions  of  the  conspirators.  There  were  then  pre3ent  at  Komo 
ambassadors  from  the  Allobroges,  whose  business  it  was  to  solicit 
relief  from  the  oppression  of  their  governors  and  from  the  debts 
which  tbev  had  incurred  to  the  Koman  treasury.  The  senate  heard 
them  colaly,  and  Lentulus  took  advantage  of  their  discontent  to 
make  overtures  to  them  in  hope  of  obtaining  military  aid  from  their 
countnrmen  against  the  senatorial  leaders.  At  first  they  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  bis  offers,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  disclose  these  offers  to  Q. 
Fabius  8anga,  whose  family  had  long  been  engaged  to  protect  their 
interests  at  Rome.f  Fabius  at  once  communicatol  with  Cicero.  By 
the  consul's  directions,  the  Allobrogian  envoys  continued  their  in- 

*  Oar  Jan.  llt^,  83  b.c.  In  this  and  all  following  dates  correction  m^M  be  made 
to  obtain  ihe  real  time.  The  Roman  iHt  of  Jaiioanr  of  this  year  would  be  hr  our 
ri'ckooing  1^  14th  of  March.  It  niiiBt  bn  observed  also  that  the  Romans  recBoned 
the  niykt  as  beloouing  to  the  fo/Urwinff  day.  What  we  call  the  nl<;ht  of  the  6Ui  of 
KovemlMr  woald  be  with  them  the  niuht  of  the  7th. 

t  TImj  bad  been  cooqnered  by  i^.  Fabius  Uaximui^,  nephew  of  Scipio  iEmilianTn« 
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trigue  with  Lentulus,  and  demanded  written  orders,  signed  by  him- 
self, Ccthegus,  and  others  of  the  chief  conspirators,  to  servo  as  cre- 
dentials to  their  nation.  Beariog  tliese  fatal  documents,  th^  set  out 
from  Rome  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  December  (5th  of  F^cbniary, 
B.C.).  accompanied  by  one  T.  Vulturcius,  who  carried  letters  from 
Lentulus  to  Catiline  himself.  Cicero,  kept  in  full  information  of 
every  fact,  ordered  the  prcetors  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Pomptinus  to 
take  post  with  a  sufficient  force  upon  the  Mulvian  Bridge.  Here  the 
envoys  were  quietly  arrested,  together  with  Vulturcius,  and  all  their 
papers  were  seized. 

Early  next  morning,  Cicero  sent  for  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
others  who  had  signed  the  Allobrogian  credentials,  to  his  house. 
Utterly  icnorant  of  what  had  passed,  they  came  ;  and  the  consul, 
holding  the  prsetor  Lentulus  by  the  hand,  and  followed  by  the  rest, 
went  straight  to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  where  he  had  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet.  Vulturcius  and  the  Allobrogian  envoys  were 
now  brought  in,  and  the  pnetor  Flaccus  produced  the  papers  which 
he  had  seized.  The  evidence  was  so  clearly  bi ought  to  a  point  that 
the  conspirators  at  once  confessed  their  handwriting  ;  and  the  senate 
decreed  that  Lentulus  should  be  deprived  of  his  prsetorship,  and 
Uiat  he  with  his  accomplices  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  eminent 
senators,  who  were  to  be  answerable  for  their  persons.  Lentulus  fell 
to  the  charge  of  P.  Lentulus  Splnthcr,  who  was  tlien  sdile,  Cethegus 
to  that  of  Q.  Comificius,  Statilius  to  Caesar,  Gabinius  to  Crassus. 
Caeparius  to  Cn.  Terentius.  Immediately  after  the  execution  of  this 
decree,  Cicero  went  forth  into  the  forum,  and  in  his  third  speech  de- 
tailed to  the  assembleil  people  all  the  circumstances  which  had  been 
discovered.  Not  only  had  two  knights  been  commissioned  by 
Cethegus  to  kill  Cicero  in  his  chamber,  a  fate  which  the  consul 
eludea  by  refusing  them  admission,  but  it  had  been  resolved  to  set 
the  city  on  fire  in  twelve  places  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
Catiline  and  Mallius  were  ready  to  advance  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force.  Lentulus,  who  belonged  to  the  great  Cornelian  gens,  had 
bc«n  buoyed  up  by  a  Sibylline  prophecy,  which  promised  the  domin- 
ion over  Rome  to  **  three  C's  :'*  he  was  to  be  the  third  Cornelius 
after  Cornelius  Cinna  and  Cornelius  Sylla.  But  it  was  to  his  slug- 
£:ish  remissness  that  the  fierv  Cethegus  attributed  their  ignominious 
failure  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  chief  conduct  of  the  business 
bad  been  left  to  this  desperate  man,  some  attempt  at  a  rising  would 
have  been  made. 

The  certainty  of  danger  and  the  feeling  of  escape  filled  all  hearts 
with  indignation  against  the  Catilinarian  gauu: ;  and  for  a  moment 
Cicero  and  the  senate  rose  to  the  height  of  popularity. 

Two  days  after  (December  5  =  February  7,  G2  *b.c.),  the  senate 
was  once  more  summoned  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  captive  conspira- 
tors. Silanus,  as  consul-elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion,  and  he 
gave  it  in  fuYor  of'death.    Ti.  Nero  moved  tliat  the  question  should 
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be  adjoarned  till  tke  contest  with  Catiliae  in  the  field  was  brought  to 
mm  end.  Onmr,  who  was  then  pnetor-elcct,  spoke  against  capital 
pmnlshment  altogether,  and  proposed  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
cxMidemned  to  perpetual  chains  in  various  cities  of  Italy — taking:  caro 
incidentally  to  moot  the  question  lately  raised  in  the  case  of  Rabirius 
as  to  the  power  of  the  senate  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death.  His 
apeech  produced  such  an  effect  that  even  Silanus  declared  liis  inten- 
tum  to  accede  to  Nero^s  motion.  But  Cicero  himself  and  Cato  de- 
lifered  Tekenient  arguments  in  favor  of  extreme  punishment,  and  the 
raalority  voted  with  them.  Immediately  after  the  vote,  the  consul, 
with  a  strong  guard,  conveyed  the  prisoners  to  the  loathsome  dungeon 
called  the  Tuluanum,  and  here  they  were  strangled  by  the  public  ex- 
eciitlonera. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  state  could  have  been  imperilled  by 
anifering  the  culprits  to  live — at  least  till  they  had  been  allowed  the 
chances  of  a  regular  trial.  If  Itabirius  was  held  guilty  for  taking 
part  In  putting  Saturninus  to  death— a  man  who  was  actually  in  arms 
against  the  government — what  had  Cicero  to  expect  from  those  who 
were  ready  to  deliver  this  verdict  f  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
cause  to  rue  his  over-zealous  haste.  But,  n^  present,  a  panic  fear 
pervaded  all  daases.  No  one  knew  what  danger  threatened  and  wlio 
might  be  the  sufferers.  At  the  moment,  the  popular  voice  ratified 
the  judgment  of  Cato,  when  he  proclaimed  Cicero  to  have  justly  de- 
eenred  the  title  of  **  FVUlier  of  his  Country.  '* 

Before  the  dose  of  the  consular  year,  the  consul  elect  Murena  was 
indicted  by  C.  Sulpicius,  one  of  his  competitors,  for  bribery.  The 
aceuMlion  was  supported  by  Cato.  Ilortensius  and  Cicero  undertook 
the  defence.  Cicero's  speech  is  extant ;  and  the  buoyant  spirits  with 
which  he  assails  first  the  legal  pedantry  of  Sulpicius  and  then  the  im- 
practicable stoicism  of  Cato  show  how  highly  he  was  elated  by  his 
fate  successful  management  in  crushing  the  conspiracy  at  home. 
There  can  be  no  doulK  that  Murena  was  guilty.  The  only  argument 
of  any  force  used  in  his  defence  by  Cicero  was  his  statement  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  state  with  but  one  consul  when  Catiline  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field.  And  this  argument  probably  it 
was  that  procured  the  acquittal  of  the  consul-elect. 

The  sequel  may  be  briefly  related.  Before  the  execution  of  his  ac- 
complioea,  Catiline  was  at  the  head  of  two  complete  legions,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Sylhi*a  veterans.  But  servile  insurrections  in  Apulia 
and  other  places,  on  which  Catiline  counted,  were  promptly  re- 
praseed :  his  own  small  army  was  very  imperfectly  armed  ;  and  their 
Mader  avoided  a  conflict  with  Antonius,  who  was  continued  in  com- 
maad  as  pro-consul.  When  the  failure  of  the  plot  at  home  reached 
the  inaiirgeats,  many  deserted ;  and  Catiline  endeavored  to  make 
good  his  retreat  by  Pistoja  into  Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  the  passes  were 
alreadv  beset  by  the  pro-prastor  Metellus  Celer  ;  the  consul  Antonius 
waa  eloee  behind  ;  and  it  became  necessary  either*  to  fight  or  siirren. 

A.B.-Vt 
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der.  Catiline  and  his  desperadoes  chose  the  Urmver  ooune.  Hit 
small  army  was  drawn  up  with  skilL  Antonius,  mindful  of  'Tonner 
intimacy  with  Catiline,  alleged  illness  as  a  plea  for  giving  up  the 
command  of  his  troops  to  M.  Petreius,  a  skilful  soldier.  A  short  but 
desperate  conflict  followed.  Mullius  and  his  best  officers  fell  fight- 
ing bravely.  Catiline,  after  doing  the  duties  of  a  good  general  and  a 
brave  soldier,  saw  (hat  the  day  was  lost,  and  rushing  into  the  thick 
of  battle  fell  with  many  wounos.  He  was  taken  up,  si  ill  breathing, 
with  a  menacing  frown  stamped  upon  his  brow.  None  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  all  who  died  had  their  wounds  in  front. 

It  is  impossible  to  part  from  this  strange  histoiy  without  adding  a 
word  with  respect  to  the  part  taken  by  Ciesar  and  Crassus.  Both 
these  eminent  persons  were  supposed  to  have  been  more  or  less  privy 
to  Catiline'8  designs.  If  the  first  conspiracy  attributed  to  Catiliuo 
had  succeeded,  we  arc  told  that  the  assassins  of  the  consuls  had  in- 
tended to  declare  Crassus  dictator,  and  that  Ciesar  was  to  be  master 
of  the  horse.  Suetonius,  in  his  love  for  improbable  gossip,  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  Caesar  a  principal  actor  in  that  flrst  conspiiacy  ;  and 
many  senators  believed,  or  determined  to  beheve,  that  he  at  least,  if 
not  Crassus,  was  loiilty. 

Nothing  seems  more  improbable  than  that  Crassus  should  have 
countenanced  a  plan  which  involved  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and 
which  must  have  l>ecn  followed  by  the  ruin  of  credit.  He  had  con- 
stantly employed  the  laigc  fortune  which  he  had  amassed  in  the  Syl- 
lan  proscription  for  the  purposes  of  speculation  and  jobbing.  One 
prohtnble  branch  of  the  Intter  business  was  to  buy  up  promising 
youths,  give  them  a  first-rate  education  in  music  or  any  art  to  which 
they  showed  an  aptitude,  and  then  sell  them  at  enormous  prices.  Spec- 
ulations of  this  soit  could  only  succeed  iu  a  slate  of  political  security. 
To  a  money-lender,  speculator,  and  jobber,  a  violent  revolution,  at- 
tended by  destruction  of  i)roperty  and  promising  aliolition  of  debts, 
would  be  of  all  things  the  least  desirable.  Crassus  was  not  wUhout 
ambition,  but  he  never  gratified  the  lust  of  power  at  the  expense  of 
his  purse. 

The  case  against  Ca'sar  bears  ut  first  sight  more  likelihood.  Sal- 
lust  roprcscnt^s  Cato  as  hinting  that  Ctesar's  wish  to  spure  the  con- 
spirators arose  from  his  complicity  with  them.  As  that  unflinching 
^politician  was  speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  punishment  of  the  con- 
spirators, a  note  was  privately  put  into  Caesar's  hand.  Cato  slipped 
and  demanded  that  the  note  should  be  read  aloud.  Caesar  handed  it 
to  his  accuser  ;  it  was  a  billet-doux  from  Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato 
himself  and  wife  of  Silanus.  '*  Take  it,  drunkard.**  retorted  the  disap- 
pointed speaker.  This  first  attack,  then,  had  signally  failed.  I3ut  m 
the  next  5'ear  (02  u.c).  after  Caisar  hml  entered  upon  his  prKtorship, 
accusations  were  brought  against  several  persons  who  were  doubtleas 
guilty.  Among  them  Autronius,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline  in  hi« 
first  conspiracy^,  earnestly  impk)red  CUcero  to  l>e  his  advocate.    Th« 
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orator  nfusecl,  ami  Autronhis  was  condemiKKl.  Bat,  immediately 
after  thia,  the  world  was  scanilaUzed  to  see  the  orator  undertake  the 
defence  of  P.  8yUa,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Autronius,  when 
both  were  ejected  from  tlie  consulship— more  especially  when  it  was 
whispered  that  he  hud  received  a  large  sum  for  his  services.  The 
apcech  remaius,  and  a  comparison  of  this  pleading  with  his  Catilina- 
nan  speeches  shows  that  the  latitude  wiiioh  Cicero  allowed  himself 
as  an  advocate  was  little  compatible  with  his  new  character  of  a  po- 
litir4il  leader.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  indictment  against 
P.  Sylla,  the  success  which  had  lately  Hltended  their  political  efforts 
encouraged  some  of  the  senatorial  chiefs  to  raise  a  formal  accusation 
against  Caesar.  A  person  called  Vettius,  already  employed  by  Cicero 
as  a  spy,  iHid  made  a  gainful  trade  of  liis  informations,  and  he  offered 
to  produce  a  letter  from  Caesar  to  Catiline  which  would  prove  his 
guilt  Curius  also  came  forward  with  similar  assertions.  Cicero 
and  the  more  prudent  of  the  senators  wished  at  once  to  quash  these 
tales.  Bat  Csesar  would  not  be  content  with  this,  and  in  full  senate 
he  called  on  the  ex-consul  to  state  what  he  knew  of  the  matter. 
Cicero  rose,  and  in  the  most  explicit  manner  declared  that  so  far 
from  Csssar  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  he  had  done  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  a  good  citizen  to  assist  in  crushing  it.  The  people, 
having  learned  what  was  the  question  before  the  senate,  crowded  to 
the  dM>r8  of  the  house  and  demanded  Caesar's  safety.  His  appear- 
ance assured  tliem,  and  he  wiis  welcomed  with  loud  applause.  It 
was  only  by  his  interference  that  Vettius  was  saved  from  being  torn 
in  pieces.  Curius  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  rewanl  which  had 
been  promised  for  his  inforniiilion. 

In  truth,  of  evidence  to  prove  ("wsar's  complicity  with  Catiline, 
there  was  really  none  ;  and  the  further  the  case  is  examined  the  less 
appears  to  be  the  probability  of  such  complicity.  The  course  he  had 
pursued  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  power  of  the  senatorial 
aristocracv  was  perfectly  consistent,  and  had  been  so  successful 
hitherto  that  he  was  little  likely  to  abandon  it  at  this  precise  moment 
for  a  scheme  of  reckless  niin  and  violence  from  which  others  would 
reap  the  chief  advantage.  Even  if  Catiline  had  succeeded,  ho  must 
have  been  crushed  almost  immediately  by  Pompey,  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions.  The  de- 
sire of  Cse&nr  to  save  the  lives  of  Lcntulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest,  is 
at  once  explained,  when  we  remember  that  he  hail  just  before  pro* 
moted  the  prosecution  of  Rabirius  for  ol)eying  an  order  of  the  very 
kind  against  which  he  now  argued.  As  the  leader  of  the  party  of 
the  Qraochi,  of  tiatuminus,  and  of  Marius,  it  was  his  cue  always  and 
everywhere  to  protest  again.st  the  absolute  power  assumed  by  the 
Bcnate  in  such  emergencies  as  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  suspected  the  designs  of  Catiline  ;  and  at 
an  earUer  period  he  may  have  l>een  sounded  by  that  reckless  person, 
as  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  senate.    But  without  claiming  for 
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CsBsar  any  credit  for  principle .  or  pcrnpnlostty,  we  may  aafdy  ccm- 
cliide  that  it  was  utterly  inexpedient  for  htm  to  have  any  dealings 
with  Catiline  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  the  hist  man  to  be 
misled  into  a  rash  enterprise  which  was  not  expedient  for  bimaelf. 


CHAPTER  II. 

POMPEY*8     RETVnN— FTRST    TRIUMVIRATB— CiKSAJi'S    CCmSULBRIP'— 

Cl*ODIU8.      (62-58  B.C.) 

In  the  first  heat  of  his  triumph,  Cicero  disclosed  the  weakness  of 
his  character.  He  was,  to  speak  plainly,  full  of  inordinate  vanity,  a 
quality  which  alx>ve  all  others  deprives  a  man  of  tlie  social  and  polit- 
ical influence  which  may  otherwise  be  due  to  his  inteerrity»  industry, 
and  ability.  The  more  violent  among  the  senators  who  had  taken 
him  for  their  leader  in  the  Catilinarian  troubles  were  offended  by  his 
refusal  to  assail  C»sar  ;  all  the  order  was  disrustod  by  the  constant 
iteration  of  his  merits.  An  oli^rdiy  will  readily  accept  the  services 
of  men  of  the  i>eople  ;  but  (hey  never  cordially  unite  with  them,  and 
never  forgive  a  marked  assumption  of  personal  superiority.  But  it 
was  not  only  the  senate  at  home  that  was  irritated  by  hearing  Cicero 
repeat,  "  I  am  the  savior  of  Rome  ;  I  am  the  father  of  my  coun- 
try." Pompey  was  now  in  Greece,  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  Italy, 
and  he  had  been  watching  Cicero's  rise  to  political  eminence  not 
without  jealousy.  Metellus  Nepms,*  his  legate,  had  already  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  instructions  from  his  chief,  and  had  been 
elected  Tribune  for  the  next  year.  Cicero,  in  the  fulness  of  bis 
heart,  wrote  Pompey  a  long  account  of  his  consulate,  in  which  he 
had  the  ill  address  to  compare  his  own  triumph  over  Catiline  with 
Pompey 's  euHtcrn  conquests.  The  general  in  his  reply  took  no  no- 
tice of  Cicero's  actions  ;  and  the  orator  wrote  him  a  submissive  let- 
ter, in  which  he  professes  his  hope  of  playing  Leelius  to  his  great 
correspondent's  Africanus.  Meanwhile  Metellus  Nepos  had  entered 
upon  his  trlbuniciau  office,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  disapproval  of 
Cicero's  conduct  in  putting  citizens  to  death  without  trial.  On  the 
calends  of  January,  when  the  ex-consul  intended  to  have  delivered 
an  elaborate  panegyric  on  himself  and  the  senate  for  their  conduct 
in  tbe  late  events,  the  trilmnc  interdicted  him  from  speaking  at  ail. 
He  could  do  nothing  more  than  step  fon^-ard  and  swear  aloud  thai 
••  he  alone  had  preserved  the  republic."    Tlie  people,  not  yet  rc<fov- 

*  ScTeml  Metelll  are  mixed  ap  with  tbe  blvtory  :>(  thl»  period.  Xetellna  Vmm 
wan  the  yonnger  brotber  of  MetcUai  Celer,  vrlio  as  pncfor  wt»  in  arms  agamat 
Catiline  in  Cisalpine  Gaol.  They  wcregrcat-grandfloat  of  Meti'Ilna  BalftortcWi  and 
therefore  dittant  coudnt  of  MeteUus  Plme. 
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ered  from  the  fear  of  Catiline  and  his  crew,  shouted  ia  answer  that 
he  had  sworn  the  truth. 

Metellus  Ncpos  followed  up  this  assault  by  two  bills— one  empow- 
ering Pompey  to  be  elected  consul  for  the  second  time  in  his  absence  ; 
the  other  investing  him  with  the  command  in  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  the  insurrection  of  Catiline.  Caesar  supported  both  these 
motions  ;  but  when  Nepos  began  to  read  them  to  the  people  previ- 
ous to  submitting  them  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  Cato,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year,  snatched  the  paper  from  the 
hand  of  liis  colleague  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  Ncpos  then  be^an  to  re- 
cite his  laws  from  memory ;  but  another  tribune  who  v/aa  m  the  in- 
terest of  the  senate  placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  A  tumult  fol- 
lowed. But  popular  feeling  was  at  present  with  those  who  had  so 
resolutely  opposed  Catiline.  Ncpos  was  obliged  to  forego  his  bills, 
and  for  the  time  the  senate  triumphed  over  the  agent  of  Pompey. 

On  layins^  down  his  preetorshipat  the  close  of  the  year,  Csesar  ob- 
tained Spain  for  his  province,  ills  debtors,  fearing  that  he  might 
elude  them  altogether,  threatened  to  detain  liim  ;  an  1  in  this  emer- 
gencv  he  applied  to  Crassus,  with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  culti- 
vated  friendly  relations.  Crassus,  l>elicving  in  the  fortune  of  Caraar, 
advanced  the  required  sums,  and  the  pro-pnetor  set  out  for  Spain  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  year  01  B.C. 

Pompey,  after  his  progress  tlirough  Greece,  had  arrived  in  Italy, 
but  not  at  Rome.  Great  apprehensions  were  felt  there  ;  for  he  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  acvoted  to  his  person,  and  therefore  hia 
power  was  not  to  be  doubted  ;  he  w}is  as  silent  on  political  matters 
as  Monk  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  and  therefore  his  intentions 
were  suspected.  But  all  fears  and  jealousies  were  dissipated  for  the 
moment,  when  he  addressed  his  soldiers  at  Brundusium,  thanked 
them  for  their  faithful  services,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  respec- 
tire  homes  till  it  was  time  for  them  to  attend  his  triumph.  He  then 
set  oat  for  Rome,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  friends.  Outside  the 
walls  he  halted,  and  asked  permiHsion  from  the  senate  to  enter  the 
city  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  a  triumph.  But  What  had  been 
excused  in  Siylla  after  the  act  was  not  to  be  allowed  by  anticipation 
to  Pompey.  Cato  strenuously  opposed  tlic  application,  and  it  was 
refused.  Thij  triumph,  the  third  which  he  had  enjoyed,  did  not 
take  place  till  the  end  of  September.  It  lusted  two  days,  and  the 
sum  of  money  paid  into  the  treasury  exceeded  all  former  experience. 
After  tlie  triumph  he  addressed  set  speeches  both  to  the  senate  and  to 
the  people,  but  with  so  much  coldness  and  caution  that  no  one  could 
form  any  conclusion  with  respect  to  his  present  sentiments  or  intcn- 
tionn  ;  in  particular  he  studiously  avoided  expressing  any  clear  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  late  troubles,  and  the  active  part  taken  b}-  Cicero 
and  the  senate  against  the  Catilinarian  conspirators.  Crast»us.  always 
jealous  of  Pompey,  took  ndvnntage  of  his  rivaVs  cautious  reserve  to 
rise  in  the  senate,'  and  pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  Cicero  ;  and  this 
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gave  the  orator  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  elabomte  speech 
which  he  had  prepared  for  tlie  calends  of  January.  Cicen)  sat  down 
amid  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  house.  It  was  probably  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  his  life.* 

The  consuls-elect  were  L.  Afranius,  an  old  and  attached  officer  of 
Pompey,  and  Q.  Mctellus  Celcr,  elder  brother  of  Ncpos.f  The  chief 
officers  of  state,  therefore,  seemed  likely  to  be  at  the  beck  of  the 
groat  general.  But  Afranius  proved  to  be  a  ciplieron  the  political 
stage,  and  Metellus  Celer,  exasperated  because  JPompey  had  ;|u8t  di- 
vorced his  sister,  sided  warmly  with  the  senate.  C^sar  was  m  Far- 
ther tipain  ;  Crassus,  stimulated  (as  we  have  said)  by  ancient  jeal- 
ousy, had  shown  a  dispot^ition  to  oppose  Pompey  ;  and  the  game,  if 
prudently  played,  might  have  been  won  by  the  senatorial  leaders. 
But  about  this  time  they  lost  Catulus,  their  most  respected  and  most 
prudent  chief  ;  and  the  iilind  obstinacy  of  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and 
others,  converted  Pompey  from  his  cold  neutrality  into  a  warm  an- 
tagonist. 

During  his  stay  in  the  East  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  he  had 
form^  provinces  and  re-distributed  kingdoms  by  his  own  judgment, 
unassiste<l  by  the  senatorial  commission,  which  usually  advised  a 
proconsul  in  such  matters.  He  now  applied  to  have  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  made  confirmed  by  authority  of  the  senate. 
But  Lucullufl  and  Metellus  Crcticus,  though  they  hud  been  allowed 
the  honors  of  a  triumph,  were  not  unjustly  irritated  at  seeing  that  in 
the  blaze  of  his  triumphant  success  their  own  unquestionable  merits 
liad  been  utterly  over-past  and  forgotten.  They  spoke  warmly  in 
the  senate  of  the  unfair  appropriation  of  their  labNors  by  Pompey, 
and  persuaded  the  jealous  majority  to  withhold  the  desired  confir- 
mation. 

Attho  same  time  a  tribune  named  L.  Flavins  proposed  an  agrarian 
law  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  certain  Inuds  in  guerdon  to 
Pompey 's  veteran  soldiers.  It  stems  that  by  the  original  terms  of 
this  bill  certain  of  Sylla's  assignments  were  cancelled,  and  thus  arose 
a  general  senso  of  insecurity  in  such  property,  till  Cicero  came  for- 
ward and  proposed  the  removal  of  all  tliesc  objectionable  clauses. 
But  even  in  this  amended  form  the  law,  like  all  agrarian  laws,  was 
hateful  to  the  senate.  The  consul  Metellus  Celer  opposed  it  with 
rancorous  determination  ;  and  Pompey,  who  disliked  popular  tu- 
mults, suffered  the  measure  to  bo  withdrawn,  and  brooded  over  the  in- 
sult in  haughty  silence.  Cicero  made  advances  to  the  great  man, 
and  received  scraps  of  praise  and  flattery,  which  pleased  him  and  de- 
<;^ived  him,  while  it  incroised  tlic  coldness  which  had  already  sprung 
«■— -  —  . . 

*  For  a  lireljr  de«criptlon  of  the  whole  sccno,  sec  Cicero'0  Icttor  to  Atticiu,  i.  1^ 
t  It  was  from,  tbia  year  Uiat  PoUio  begau  hii  biirtory  ul  tbia  civil  w  ar : 

**  MQtam  €X  MtUtto  Contui^  clvicam, 
Bclllquo  cauaaa,*^  ctc—Uorat.  Od.  ii.  1. 
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Up  between  him  and  the  senatorial  chiefs.  But  Pompcy  well  knew 
the  political  impotence  of  the  great  orator,  and  it  was  to  a  very 
different  quarter  that  he  cast  his  eyes  to  gain  support  against  Uic 
senate. 

Csesar  (as  we  have  said)  had  taken  his  departure  for  Spain  before 
Pompcy*s  return.  In  that  province  be  had  availed  himself  of  some 
disturbances  on  the  Lusitauian  border  to  declare  war  against  tliut 
gallant  people.  He  overran  their  country  with  constant  success,  and 
then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Qallaecians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
unmolested  since  the  days  of  Dec.  Brutus.  In  two  campaigns  he 
became  master  of  spoils  sufflcient  not  only  to  pay  off  a  great  portion 
of  his  debts,  but  also  to  enricii  his  soldiery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
ttiat  ho  must  hare  acted  with  great  severity  to  wring  these  large 
gums  from  the  native  Spaniards.  He  never,  indeed,  took  any 
thous^t  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  not  subject  to  lioman  rule. 
Bat  he  was  careful  not  to  be  guilty  of  oppression  toward  the  provin- 
cials :  his  rule  in  the  Spanish  provinces  was  long  remarked  for  its 
equitable  adjustment  of  debts  and  taxes  due  to  the  Itoman  publicani 
and  money-lenders. 

He  left  Spain  in  time  to  reach  Rome  before  the  consular  elec- 
tions of  the  year  60  i^.c.  :  for  he  intended  to  present  himself  as  a 
candidate,  out  ho  also  claimed  a  triumph,  and  till  this  was  over  he 
could  not  begin  his  canvass.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  senate  for 
leave  to  sue  for  the  consulship  without  presentin^:^  himself  personally 
in  the  city.  The  senate  prooably  repented  of  their  stiffness  in  re- 
fusing Pompey's  demand  a  year  before,  and  were  disposed  to  make 
a  merit  of  granting  Cosiar's  request.  But  Cato,  who  never  would 
give  way  to  a  plea  of  expsdioncy  except  in  favor  of  his  own  parly, 
adjourned  the  decision  of  the  question  by  speakmg  against  time ; 
and  Cffisar,  who  scorned  the  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
ality of  power,  relinquished  his  triumph  and  entered  the  city.  Ho 
found  Pompcy,  as  he  expected  to  Una  him,  in  high  dudc^on  with 
the  senate  ;  for  secret  negotiations  had  already  been  opened  between 
them.  To  strengthen  their  hands  still  further,  Csesar  proposefl  to  in- 
clude Crassos  in  their  treat3\  This  rich  and  unpopular  nobleman 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  made  advances  to  Cicero  and  to  the  senate  : 
bat  these  advances  had  been  ill  received,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
the  overtures  of  the  dexterous  negotiator  who  now  addressed  Iiim. 
Pompe|V  also,  at  the  instance  of  CsBsar,  relinquished  the  old  enmity 
which  he  bore  to  ('rassus  ;  and  thus  was  formed  that  famous  cabal 
which  i*i  commonly,  though  improperly,  called  the  First  Triumvi- 
rate,* It  was  at  present  kept  studiously  secret,  and  Cicero  for  some 
time  after  counted  upon  Pompey  for  neutralizing  the  ambitious  de- 
ngns  of  Cssar,  whose  expected  return  filled  him  with  apprehension. 


*  Imprtmerij,  becansc  it  wiw  a  secret  combination,  and  not  an  open  a&<nmptioQ 
of  poUtiCBlpoww,  f«cb  as  U>  Romaii  ton  wm  implied  in  the  word  triamvhmtc. 
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Thus  supported  secretly  by  the  influence  of  Pompcy,  by  the  wealth 
of  Crassun,  and  by  his  own  popularity,  C<csar  was  dccteci  to  the  con- 
sulship l)y  acclamation.  He  had  formed  a  coalition  with  L.  Lucceius, 
a  man  of  letters,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  Catiline,  and 
who  was  expected  to  write  a  memoir  of  Cicero^  consuli^ip.  But 
the  senatorial  chiefs  exliausted  every  art  of  intrigue  and  bribery  to 
secure  the  return  of  M.  CalpurnKis  Bibulus,  who  had  been  the  col- 
league of  CflBsar  in  his  previous  offices,  and  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
unninchlng  resolution.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Cato,  who  to  obtain  a 
political  advantage  did  not  hesitate  to  sanction  tto  bribenr  and  cor- 
rupt practices  which  on  other  occasions  he  loudly  denounced. 
Bibulus  was  elected  ;  and  from  the  resolute  antagonism  of  the  two 
consuls,  the  approaching  year  seemed  bif;  with  danger. 

Caesar  began  the  acts  of  his  consulship  by  a  measure  so  adroitly 
drawn  up  as  to  gratify  at  onco  his  own  adherents  and  Pompey  and 
Cicero,  it  was  an  aCTnrian  law,  framed  very  carefully  on  the 
model  of  that  which  haa  been  proposed  last  year  by  Pompey's  agents 
and  amended  bv  the  onitor.  lieforc  bringing  it  forward  in  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  iie  read  it  over  clause  by  clause  in  the  senate,  ana  not 
oven  Cato  was  able  to  lind  fault.  But  Bibulus  declared  that  tlie 
moa.«<ure,  however  cautiously  framed,  was  revolutionary,  and  should 
not  pass  while  he  was  consul.  He  therefore  refused  to  sanction  avy 
furtlier  meetings  of  the  senate.  Cjesar,  unable  to  convene  iDe  great 
council  without  the  consent  of  his  colleague,  now  threw  himself 
upon  the  people,  anil  enlarged  his  agrarian  bill  to  the  dimension  of 
the  laws  formerly  proposed  by  Cinna  and  by  Rullus.  Cicero  now 
took  alarm,  and  the  senatorial  order  united  in  opposition  to  any  dis- 
tribution of  their  favorite  Campanian  lands.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  taking  the  votes  of  the  people,  the  most  violent  of  the  oligarchy 
met  at  the  house  of  Bibulus.  Ilence  tliey  sallied  out  into  the  forum 
and  attempted  to  dissolve  the  assembly  by  force.  But  Csesar  ordered 
Ills  lictors  to  arrest  Cato ;  Lucullus  was  only  saved  from  violence 
by  the  consul  himself,  and  the  other  leaders  were  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  After  this  vain  effort,  in  which  the  senators  set  an 
fixample  of  violence,  Bibulus  attempted  to  stop  proceedings  by  send- 
ing word  tliat  he  was  engaged  in  consulting  the  heavens  to  deter- 
mme  wMiether  the  assemblv  could  be  legally  held  ;  and  that,  till  liis 
divinations  were  concluded,  no  business  was  to  be  done.  But  CsBsar 
fct  his  message  at  naught,  and  proceeded  as  if  all  formalities  had 
been  regularly  observed.  Finding  that  arms  and  auguries  wcic 
equally  powerless,  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  lor  the  re- 
mainder of  his  tcnn  of  office,  and  contented  himself  with  protesting 
from  time  to  time  against  the  acts  of  his  colleague.  After  this  vic- 
tory. Ca»sai  callf-tl  upon  Pompey  and  Crassus  before  the  whole  assem- 
bly to  express  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  bill.  Pompey 
warmly  approved  it,  and  declared  that  if  others  drew  swords  to  op- 
pose it  he  would  cover  it  with  hie  shield.    Crassus  spoke  in  a  similar 
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idsliL  .  After  this  public  manifestation  of  tlie  union  of  tlie  triumvirs 
all  opposltioa  ceased.  TIic  bill  bccamo  law,  and  Caesar  forced  every 
senator  to  swear  ol)edience  to  its  provisions.  Cato  and  some  others 
made  a  struggle,  but  finally  complied.  Cicero  looked  on  in  blank 
perplexity. 

Caesar  immediately  followed  up  this  successful  movement  by  pro- 
curing from  the  people  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Pompey's  acts  in 
the  ^st.  Here  again  the  senate  saw  what  they  had  captiously  re- 
fused employed  as  a  means  for  cementing  the  union  of  the  triumvirs 
against  them.  It  was  also  a  great  annoyance  that  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  which  ihcy  regarded  as  absolutely  their  own,  should 
thus  unceremoniously  be  invaded  by  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  dexterous  consul  was  to  establish  hla 
credit  with  anotlicr  class  in  the  community,  the  Equites,  who  also 
fit  may  be  observed)  were  especially  favored  both  by  Pompey  and 
Cicero.  The  orator,  during  his  consulship,  had  prided  himself  on 
effecting  a  union  between  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.  The 
tax-collectors  (it  seems)  Imd  made  a  high  offer  for  the  taxes  of  Asia 
at  the  last  auction,  and  they  prayed  to  be  let  off  their  contract. 
Cicero  undertook  their  cause,  and  at  the  time  when  he  relinouished 
office  liad  good  hopes  of  succeas.  But  Cato,  always  jealous  of  indul- 
gent measures,  opposed  it  with  his  utmost  force,  and  the  Equites 
were  held  strictly  to  tbelr  Imrgain.  At  Caesar's  suggestion,  a  law 
was  passed  remitting  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  agreed  to  give. 
Tlie  refusal  of  the  senate  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  harsb  ;  and 
the  favor  which  they  might  have  achieved  with  little  loss  was  trans- 
ferred to  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Other  popular  laws,  mostly  beneficial  iu  their  tendency,  were 
passed  at  the  instance  of  Ciesar,  among  which  may  be  noted  one 
which  at  an  earlier  stage  might  have  done  much  toward  establishing 
the  authority  of  tbo  senate,  by  forcing  it  into  harmony  with  public 
opinion.  By  the  law  in  question  it  was  provided  that  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  senate  should  be  regularly  published. 

Before  he  quitted  office,  Ciesar  determined  to  provide  for  his  future 
power.    Tlie  senate  had  a.ssi^aed  him  the  insignificant  province  of 
managing  the  forests  and  public  pastures  of  Italy.    But  the  tribune 
Vatinius,  his  creature,  proposed  a  law  by  which  the  selection  of  con- 
•alar  provinces  by  tbo  senate  was  suspended,  and  a  special  provi- 
sion made  for  Cipsar.    By  this  law  ho  was  invested,  as  proconsul, 
with  the  government  of  Cfisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  ana  the  com- 
mand of  two  Ie«rions  ;  and  this  government  was  conferred  upon  him 
for  the  extraordinary  term  of  five  years.     No  doulU  his  puri)08e  in 
obtaining  this  province  was  to  remain  as  near  Rome  as  possible,  and 
by  means  of  the  troops  necessarily  under  his  command  to  assume  a 
XHnmanding  position  wilh  regard  to  Roman  politics.     Circumslancea 
mexpectcdly  enbirged  his  sphere  of  action,  and  enabled  him  to  add 
7  his  political  successes  that  which  his  brief  career  vck  \^v^vdl\as^^ 
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Justifled— the  clmractcr  of  a  skilful  and  triumphant  general.  For 
some  time  pii»t  there  had  been  tlireatcning  movements  in  Transalpine 
Gnul.  The  Allobrogians,  wlio  had  been  treated  with  little  cooper- 
ation after  the  services  rendered  by  their  envoys  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy,  had  endeavored  to  redress  their  grievances  by  arras,  and 
had  been  subdued  by  Pontinus,  one  of  the  praetors  employed  by 
Cicero  in  the  arrest  at  the  Mulvian  Brid^.  The  -Sduaos  (who  in- 
habited modern  Burguud5'),  though  in  alliance  with  Rome,  were  sus- 
pected of  having  favored  this  revolt.  On  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  tho 
Buevi,  a  powerml  German  tribe,  were  threatening  inroads  which  re- 
vived the  memory  of  the  Cimbric  and  Teutonic  times  ;  and  the  Hel- 
vetian mountaineers  were  moving  uneasily  within  their  narrow  bor- 
ders. An  able  and  active  commander  was  required  to  meet  these 
various  dangers  ;  and  the  senate  ]>erhaps  thought  that  by  removing 
Ciesar  to  a  distant,  perilous,  and  uncertain  war,  they  might  expose 
him  to  the  risk  of  failure,  or  at  Ictist  that  absence  might  diminish  the 
prestige  of  his  name.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  senate  which  added 
the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an  additional  legion,  to  the 
provinces  already  conferred  upon  him  by  popular  vote"  Pompey 
and  Crassus  warmly  supported  the  decree — a  fact  which  might  have 
caiLsed  the  senate  to  repent  of  their  liberality. 

Pompey,  we  liavc  said,  had  divorced  Iiis  wifeCtecilia  on  his  return 
from  Asia  ;  and  Ctesar  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
cement  his  political  union  with  Pompey  by  offering  to  him  tlic  hand 
of  Julia,  his  young  and  beautiful  daughter.  Pompey  accepted  tho 
offer,  and  Iiad  no  reason  to  repent  it  as  a  husband,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  effect  on  his  public  career.  The  letters  of  Cicero  to 
Atticus,  written  during  this  period,  reveal  in  a  very  lively  manner  tho 
perplexity  of  the  orator.  He  still  hoped  against  hope  in  Ponapey, 
but  in  private  he  does  not  dis.seinble  his  misgivintw.  At  length  affairs 
took  place  which  effectually  opened  his  eyes.  Early  in  the  day  he 
tries  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter  :  he  represents  his  union 
with  Pompev  as  being  so  clo.se  that  the  young  men  nicknamed  the 
preat  general  CncBUs  Cicero;  he  professes  his  unshaken  confidence  in 
his  illustrious  friend  ;  he  even  hr)pes  that  they  may  be  able  to  reform 
Caesar.  His  confidence  is  much  shaken  by  Pompey 's  approbation  of 
Caesar's  agrarian  law  ;  and  he  begins  to  fear  that  the  great  Eastern 
conqueror — Sampsiceranus,  Alabarches,  the  Jerusalemite  (such  are 
the  names  which  he  uses  to  indicate  the  haughty  reserve  of  Pom- 
pey)—is  aiming  at  a  tyranny  ;  then  again  he  relents,  affects  to  l)clieve 
that  young  Curio,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  senate,  is  more  popolar 
than  Caesar,  and  regrets  Pompey *s  isolation.  Still  he  believes  in  his 
unaltered  attachment,  and  continues  to  hope  that  h'b  will  ultimately 
declare  himself  for  the  senate,  till  at  length  ho  is  roused  from  his 
waking  dream  by  the  marriage  of  the  great  man  with  Julia,  and  by 
the  approach  of  personal  danger  to  himself. 

During  Caesar *s  pra^torship,  he  had  lent,  the  liouse  which  belonged 
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to  him  as  chief  pontiff  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysterieaof  the  Bon^ 
Dea — rites  at  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  but  women  to  lie  pres- 
ent. Youn^  A.pp.  Clodius  either  had  or  aspired  to  have  an  intri^e 
wiQi  Pompeia,  C»sar*s  third  wife,  and  contrived  to  enter  the  forbid- 
den precincts  disguised  as  a  sinking  ^r\.  He  was  discovered  by  his 
voice  ;  and  the  matter  was  considered  important  enough  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  senate.  But  nothing  was  done  till  the  next  year,  when 
CTodius  wus  quiestor.  lie  was  theu  brought  to  trial,  and  pleaded  an 
alibi.  CiEsar  and  Cicero  were  summoned  as  witnesses  against  him. 
Csssar  had  divorced  his  wife  in  consequence  of  tlie  affair,  but  pro- 
fessed ignorance  of  all  that  had  passed.  '*  Why,  then,"  it  was 
asked,  **  have  you  put  away  your  wife  V* — a  question  to  which  ho 
gave  the  famous  reply,  '*  CoBsar's  wife  must  Ihj  above  suspicion.*' 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  who  justly  detested  the  profligate  charac- 
ter of  Clodius,  declared  that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with  Clodius  on 
that  very  day  at  Rome.  He  thus  overthrew  his  plea  of  an  alibi,  and 
followed  upliis  evidence  by  several  pointed  speeches  in  the  senate. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Clodius.  But  the  matter  was 
treated  as  a  trial  of  political  strength  ;  by  corruption  and  other  arts, 
he  was  acquitted  ;  and,  l>efore  Caesar's  consulship,  he  had  conceived 
^c  desire  of  satisfying  his  vengeance  upon  Cicero  and  the  senate  by 
hecominff  tribune  of  the  plebs.  But  his  patrician  pedigree — the  sole 
relic  of  the  old  distincticm  between  the  orders — forbade  his  election  to 
tills  office.  Caesar,  in  the  flrst  instance,  attempted  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  Cicero,  as  ho  had  gained  the  support  of  Pompey,  by  promises. 
But  though  the  orator  received  these  advances  with  some  pleasure,  it 
was  more  in  the  hope  of  converting  the  popular  statesman  to  his  own 
opiaioQ  than  with  any  thought  of  being  converted.  But  Caesar  was 
not  Uie  man  to  be  led  by  Cicero.    He  soon  saw  that  he  sliould  not 

Erevail  by  fair  means,  and  therefore  endeavoretl  to  alarm  the  orator 
y  threatening  to  introduce  a  law  for  making  Clodius  a  plebeian. 
Isiit  Cicero  relied  on  Pompey,  and  felt  no  alarm  for  himself.  After 
the  marriaee  of  Pompey  with  Julia,  he  still  stood  aloof,  and  present- 
ly provoked  Ciesar  to  fulfil  his  threats.  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  col- 
league in  the.  consulship,  had  lately  returned  from  his  Macedonian 
government.  He  had  l)ecn  guilty  of  more  tlian  the  usual  measure  of 
extortion  and  oppression,  and  Clodius  sought  popularity  by  impeach- 
ing him.  CiceiX)  appeared  as  his  advocate,  and  took  occasion  to  con- 
trast his  own  forgotten  services  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  with 
the  present  condition  of  public  affairs.  An  immediate  report  of  this 
speech  was  conveyed  to  Cssiir.  It  was  delivered  at  noon,  and  the 
same  afternoon  Caesar  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed  law  for  re- 
moving Clodius  from  his  patrician  rank.  Presently  after,  the  feck- 
less young  noble  was  elected  tribune  for  the  ensuing  year — that  is,  for 
58  B.a    Cicero  was  Justly  thrown  into  consternation. 

The  coDtuIar  elections  were  equally  disheartening.    Csesar  had  jusl 
espoused  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  also  bad  been  lately 
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accused  by  the  busy  Clodius.  This  Piso  was  now  chosen  consnl,  «l 
Caesar's  recommendation,  together  with  Au.  Gabinius,  who,  as  tri- 
bune, had  moved  the  law  for  conferring  the  extraordinary  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  upon  Pompey.  It  was  evident  that  tlieso  con- 
suls, one  tlic  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  the  other  a  mere  creature  of 
Pompey,  would  serve  as  the  tools  of  the  trium viral  cabal. 

In  December  Clodius  entered  upon  office  as  tribune.  Ccesar  did 
not  set  out  for  his  province  before  the  end  of  March  in  the  next  ycai 
(58  B.C.)  During  these  three  months,  he  was  actively  employed  in 
removing  from  Ivome  the  persons  most  likely  to  thwart  his  policy. 
Close  to  the  gates  lay  the  legions  which  he  had  levied  for  service  in 
Oaul ;  so  that,  if  need  were,  military  force  was  at  hand  to  support 
Clodius  in  tlie  forum. 

Immediately  after  entering  upon  office,  the  tribune  bc^n  his  as- 
saults upon  the  senate,  and  Cicero  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  hifl 
attack.  Cffisar  was  dttci mined  at  all  risks  to  remove  the  orator  from 
Home  :  but  he  was  willing  to  have  spared  him  the  rude  treatment 
which  he  was  certain  to  experience  from  Clodius.  He  had  therefore 
offered  him  first  one  of  the  commissionersbips  for  executing  the 
agrarian  law,  und  then  a  lieutenancy  under  himself  in  Qaul.  But 
Cicero  declined  both  olTers,  and  Cffsnr  left  him  to  the  mercies  of  the 
vindictive  tribune.  Clodius  at  once  gave  notice  of  a  bill  enacting 
that  any  magistrate  who  had  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  a 
regidar'trial  should  be  banished  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  thus  eml)ody- 
ing  in  a  direct  law  the  principle  which  Ca?sar  hnd  sought  to  estab- 
lish by  the  indictment  of  Rabirius.  At  first  Cicero  trusted  to  Pom- 
pey and  his  own  imaginary  popularity.  But  the  haste  with  which 
Cicero  had  acted  was  conacmned  by  Metellus  Nepos,  the  agent  of 
Pompey,  even  before  the  league  with  Caesar ;  and  many  who  had  ap- 
plauaed  Cicero  at  the  time  now  took  part  with  Clodius.  Finding 
also  that  the  reckless  tribune  was  supported  by  Caesar  and  his  legions 
in  the  background,  the  frightened  orator  put  on  mourning,  and  can- 
vassed for  acquittal.  The  greater  part  of  the  senators  and  knights, 
if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  followed  his  example,  but  Clodius  per- 
severed, and  the  consuls  ordered  the  mourners  to  resume  their  usuol 
apparel.  Notwithstanding  this  significant  hint,  he  applied  to  tbeso 
very  magistrates  for  protection.  Qabinius,  the  friend  of  Pompey, 
rudtely  repulsed  his  advances  ;  Piso,  the  father-in  law  of  Caesar,  gave 
him  fair  words,  but  no  real  hope.  As  a  last  chance,  he  appealed  to 
Pompey  himself,  who  maintained  the  cold  reserve  which  he  had 
affected  ever  since  his  return,  and  told  him,  with  what  In  truth  was 
bitter  mockery,  to  seek  assistance  from  the  consuls.  In  this  des- 
perate c<ise  he  held  counsel  with  his  friends.  The  senators  felt  tliat 
Cicero's  cause  had  become  their  own,  and  repented  of  the  coldness 
which  they  had  shown  to  their  most  distinguished  partisan,  since  the 
time  that  nc  had  served  them  well  in  the  matter  of  Catiline's  plot. 
Lucidlus  shook  off  his  luxurious  indolence  for  a  moment,  and  ad* 
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▼ised  an  appeal  to  arms.  But,  after  full  deliberation,  even  Cato 
recommenaed  the  orator  to  leave  Italy  before  the  law  passed,  and 
wait  for  better  times.  He  complied  with  a  heavy  heart — for  Rome, 
the  forum,  and  the  senate-house,  were  all  the  world  to  him — and  left 
the  capital  before  Caesar's  departure  for  his  province.  No  sooner 
was  his  b&ck  turned,  than  Sex.  Clodius,  a  client  of  the  audacious  tri- 
bune, brought  in  a  second  bill,  by  which  Cicero  was  expressly  at- 
tacked by  name.  He  was  forbidden  to  approach  within  four  hundred 
miles  of  Rome  ;  all  who  harbored  him  within  those  limits  were  sub- 

J acted  to  heavy  penalties ;  all  his  propertv  was  confiscated.  His 
avoritc  house  on  the  Palatine,  with  his  ▼illas  at  Tusculum  and  at 
Formise,  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  great  orator  lingered  on  the 
southern  shores  of  his  beloved  Italy,  at  Vibo,  at  Thurii,  at  Taren- 
tum,  at  Brundusium,  m  hopes  that  his  friends  might  even  yet  baffle 
the  desic^ns  of  Clodius.  But  his  hopes  faded  and  vanished.  In  his 
letters  he  pours  forth  unmanly  lamentations ;  accuses  all — Cato, 
Hortensius,  even  his  friend  Atticus  ;  refuses  to  see  his  brother  Quin- 
tus  ;  and  seriously  debates  the  question  of  suicide.  Atticus  began  to 
be  alarmed  for  his  friend's  sanity.  At  length  he  crossed  the  sea,  and 
sought  refuge  at  Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia ;  for  the  province  of 
Greece,  hi  which  he  would  fain  have  fixed  his  place  of  exile,  was 
ruled  by  a  magistrate  of  the  adverse  party. 

The  next  person  to  be  disposed  of  was  Cato.  This  remarkable 
man  has  already  come  before  us  on  one  or  two  occasions  which  serve 
to  indicate  his  character.  lie  was  great-grandson  of  the  old  censor, 
and  resembled  him  in  many  points,  though  he  wanted  much  of  the 
politic  shrewdness  of  his  ancestor.  He  was  five  years  younger  than 
Caesar,  and  at  present  therefore  not  more  than  thirty -seven  years  of 
age.  In  65  b.c.  he  had  served  as  qutestor,  and  had  then  entered  the 
senate.  He  was  tribune  three  years  later  in  company  with  Clodius. 
From  the  time  when  his  speech  determined  the  fate  of  Catiline,  his 
unflinching  and  resolute  character  had  made  him,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  senatorial  oligarchy  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Catulus  he  took  far  the  most  determined  part  in  oppos. 
ing  the  popular  party.  But  the  Stoic  philosophy  which  he  professed 
almost  unfitted  him  for  the  political  life  of  that  dissolute  and  un- 
scrupulous age.  He  applied  the  rules  of  Zeno's  inflexible  logic  with 
the  same  unflinching  rigor  to  politics  as  to  mathematics,  without  re- 
gard to  times  or  persons  or  places,  and  treated  questions  of  mere  ex- 
pedience as  if  they  were  matters  of  moral  right  and  wrong.  C/icero 
often  complains  of  his  impracticable  and  pedantic  stiffness,  and  rep- 
resents him  as  applying  the  principles  of  an  Utopian  philosophy  to  a 
state  in  the  last  condition  of  corruption.  At  times,  fiowcver,  party 
spirit  overcame  even  Cato*s  scruples,  and  to  gain  a  victory  he  forgot 
lus  pJiiloscmhy.  But  no  definite  accusation  could  be  brought  against 
him  as  against  Cicero  ;  and  therefore,  to  remove  him  from  Rome,  he 
cbais^  with  a  business  of  apparent  honor.    Ptolemy,  brother 
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of  the  Kin^  of  Egypt,  was  Prince  of  Cyprus  ;  and  when  Clodius  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  pirates  this  prince  contributed  the  paltry  sum  of 
two  talents  toward  his  ransom.  The  tribune,  who  never  forgot  or 
forgave,  brought  in  a  law  by  which  Cyprus  was  annexed  to  the 
Komuu  Em])ire  ;  and  Cato,  though  he  held  no  curule  office,  was  in- 
vcBtcd  with  pnctorian  rank  for  the  execution  of  this  iniquilous  busi- 
nej5S.  Cato  pretended  not  that  lie  was  ignorant  of  the  real  purpose 
of  this  mission.  I)ut  he  declared  himself  ready  to  obey  the  Ihw,  left 
Rome  soon  after  Cicero's  departure,  and  remained  absent  for  about 
two  years.  When,  therefore,  Ciesar  left  Rome  in  (he  spring  of  the 
year  58  n.c.  to  assume  the  government  of  Gaul,  the  senate  was  left 
m  a  state  of  paralysis  from  tlie  want  of  able  and  resohite  leaders. 

Afler  Cajsar's  departure,  Clodius  pursued  his  democratic  measures 
without  let  or  hindrance.  He  abolished  the  law  of  the  coniitial  aus- 
pices by  which  Bibulus  had  attempted  to  thwart  Caesar  in  the  former 
year.  He  distributed  the  freedmeu  and  city  rabble  throughout  all 
the  tril)es.  Ue  restored  the  traile-unions  and  companies,  wliinh  had 
been  abolished  by  the  senate  nine  3'ears  before.  He  deprived  (ho 
censors' of  the  power  of  removing  senators  or  degrading  citizens,  un- 
less each  person  so  dishonored  had  previously  been  found  guilty  by 
a  verdict  of  the  law  courts,  and  unless  both  censors  concurrea  in 
every  sentence.  He  gave  such  an  extension  to  the  unwise  corn  laws 
of  C.  Gracchus  and  Saturninus,  that  grain,  instead  of  being  sold  at  a 
low  rate,  was  distributed  without  price  to  all  citizens  of  Rome. 
Some  of  these  laws  were  probably  based  upon  suggestions  of  Caesar's. 
But  even  those  of  which  he  may  have  approved  generally  were  pa^ed 
in  a  form  and  in  a  manner  of  which  ho  could  not  approve  ;  and  of 
some  he  is  known  utterly  to  have  disapproved.  But  for  the  time 
Clodius  and  his  gang  were  masters  of  Home.  Ca?sar  was  in  Gaul. 
Neither  Pompey  nor  Crassus  stirred  hand  nor  foot  to  interfere. 


CHAPTER  in. 

CSSAB  IN  GAUL — ^BRCACH  BETWEEN  I'OMTEY  AND  CiBSAR.  (58-50  B.C.) 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  Cicero  had  left  Rome  that  Csesar  re- 
ceived news  from  Gaul  which  compelled  his  precipitate  departure. 
The  Helvetians  in  great  numbers  were  advancing  upon  Geneva,  with 
the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Rhone  near  that  town,  the  extreme  out- 
post of  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  forcing  their  way 
through  that  province  to  seek  new  settlements  in  the  West.  In  eight 
days,  the  active  proconsul  travelled  from  the  gates  of  Rome  to 
Geneva.  Arrived  there,  he  lined  the  river  with  fortiOcations  such  as 
compelled  the  HclvetiaDS  to  pass  into  Gaul  by  a  longer  and  more  diffl- 
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cuU  route  OTer  the  Jura ;  ho  then  followed  them  across  the  Arar 
(Saone),  and  after  u  murderous  battle  near  Bibract^  (Autun  in  Bur- 
gundy), compelled  the  remnant  to  return  to  their  own  country. 

Immediately  after  clearing  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  these  in- 
vaders, he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  ^duaus  and  other  Gauls 
dwelling  westward  of  the  Saone  to  expel  from  their  borders  a  formid- 
Me  German  tribe,  which  had  passed  the  Rhine  and  were  tlireatening 
to  overrun  all  Northern  Gaul.  These  Suevi,  who  have  left  tlieir 
name  and  a  remnant  of  their  race  in  modern  Suabia,  were  led  b^  a 
nreat  chief  named  Ariovistus.  Ariovistus  at  tirst  proposed  to  divide 
Gaul  with  the  Romans  ;  but  C«sar  promptly  rejected  all  such  over- 
tures, and  war  followed.  So  alarmed  were  the  Roman  legionaries  at 
the  prospect  of  a  contest  with  the  Germans,  huge  in  frame  and  mul- 
titudinous in  number,  that  it  required  all  Caesar's  adroitness  to  restore 
their  confidence.  **  If,"  he  said,  **  all  deserted  him,  he  would  him- 
self brave  every  hazard,  and  face  the  foe  with  the  tenth  legion  alone." 
This  had  the  desired  e£fect.  A  desperate  battle  was  fought  about 
five  miles  from  the  Rhine,  somewhere  north  of  B^le,  in  which  the 
Gtermans  were  utterly  defeated  ;  and  Ariovistus  himself  only  escaped 
m  a  boat  across  the  great  river  which  was  long  destined  to  remain  as 
the  boundary  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races. 

Thus  in  one  campaign,  not  only  the  Roman  province,  but  all  Gaul, 
was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  those  German  invaders  whoso 
congeners  in  the  time  of  Marius  had  overrun  the  whole  country,  and 
whose  descendants  at  a  later  period  gavo  to  the  conquered  land  its 
new  name  of  France. 

Oesar's  troops  wintered  in  the  heart  of  the  country  which  he  had 
just  set  free  from  the  Suevian  invaders.     This  position  at  once  roused 
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ritory,  which  was  then  bounded  southward  by  the  Seine  and  Marne. 
Here  he  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  Aisue,  and  baflled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  confederates  to  disk>dge  him  or  draw  him  out  to  battle. 
Wearied  out,  they  disi^ersed,  each  to  their  own  homes  ;  and  Ciesar 
advanced  rapidly  into  the  country  of  the  Nervians.  the  most  formid- 
able people  of  the  Beleic  Leufrue,  who  then  occupied  the  district  be- 
tween the  Sambre  ana  the  Scheld.  As  he  was  forming  Iiis  camp 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Hrst-iiamed  river,  he  was  surprised  In'  the 
Watchful  enemy,  and  his  whole  army  was  nearly  cut  off.  lie  re- 
trieved the  disaster  onlv  at  the  most  imminent  peril  U}  himself,  and 
hid  to  do  the  duty  both  of  a  common  soldier  and  a  f^cneral.  But 
when  the  first  confusion  was  over,  the  Roman  discipline  prevailed  ; 
wad  the  fanve  barbarians  were  repulsed  with  prodigious  «\«ca^\Kt« 
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After  this  desperate  battle,  lie  receired  the  suhmisfiMm  of  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  Lower  Kbine. 

In  the  followiug  year  (S6  B.C.),  he  built  a  fleet,  and  quickly  reduced 
the  amphibious  people  of  Brctagne,  who  had  defied  his  power  and 
insulted  his  officers.  He  then  attempted,  but  without  success,  to 
occupy  a  post  at  or  near  Martigny,  in  the  Valais,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  the  Pass  of  the  Pennine  Alp  (Great  St.  BernardX  rc> 
ccived  the  submission  of  the  Aquitanians  in  the  extreme  south 
through  his  youn^  lieutenant  P.  Crassus,  son  of  the  triumvir,  and 
himself  chastised  the  wild  tribes  who  occupied  the  coast-lands  which 
now  form  Picardy,  Artois,  and  French  Flanders — the  Menapii  and 
the  Morini,  '*  remotest  of  mankind.  '*  Thus  in  three  marvellous  cam- 
paigns, he  seemed  to  have  conquered  the  wh(^  of  Qaul,  from  the 
Rhine  and  Mount  Jura  to  the  Western  Ocean.  The  brilliaiicy  and 
rapidity  of  his  successes  silenced  all  questionings  at  Rome.  ]ho  at- 
tempt WAS  made  to  call  him  to  account  for  levying  armies  beyond 
what  hod  been  allotted  to  him  by  law.  Thanki^n^ugs  of  fifteen 
days — an  unprecedented  length  of  time — were  decreed  by  the  senate. 

The  winter  months  of  each  year  were  passed  by  the  proconsul  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  After  travelling  through  his  Cisalpine 
province  to  hold  assizes,  inspect  public  works,  raise  money  for  his 
wars,  and  recniit  his  troops,  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Luca 
(Lucca) — a  town  on  the  veir  frontier  of  Roman  Italy,  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  Rome  itself.  Here  he  could  hold  easy  communica- 
tion with  his  partisans  at  home.  Luca  during  his  residence  was  more 
like  a  regal  court  than  the  quarters  of  a  Roman  proconsul.  At  one 
time  two  hundred  senators  were  counttKl  among  his  visitors ;  one 
hundred  and  twent}"  lictors  indicated  the  presence  of  the  numerous 
magistrates  who  attended  his  levees.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  56 
B.C.,  when  both  Pompey  and  Crassus  came  to  hold  conference  with 
him.  To  explain  the  object  of  this  visit,  we  must  know  wliat  had 
been  pa.ssing  ut  Rome  since  his  departure  two  years  before. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Clodius,  supported  by  the  consuls  Piso 
and  Gabinius.  remained  absolute  at  Rome  during  the  year  58  B.a 
But  the  insolence  and  audacity  of  the  patrician  tribune  after  the  de- 
parture of  Cwsar  at  length  gave  offence  to  Pompey.  Clodius  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  a  son  of  Tigraues,  whom  tlie  great 
conqueror  had  brought  with  him  from  the  East ;  and  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  some  of  his  political  projects,  the  tribune  accepted  a  large 
ransom  for  tlie  young  prin<;e.  The  pra-tor  L.  Flavins,  a  creature  of 
P(»mpey's,  endeavored  to  arrest  the  liberated  prisoner  ;  but  Clodius  in- 
terfered at  the  head  of  nn  armed  force,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
several  of  Pompey  *s  adherents  were  slain.  The  great  man  was  irrev- 
ocably offended,  and  determined  to  punish  the  tribune  by  promoting 
the  recall  of  Cicero,  his  chief  enemy.  Ever  since  the  departure  of  tho 
orator,  his  friends  had  been  using  all  exertions  to  compass  this  end. 
His  brother  Quintus,  who  liad  lately  returned  from  a  three  years* 
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gomnmont  in  Asia,  and  was  about  to  join  Cffisar  as  one  of  his  legates, 
his  friend  Atticas,  who  on  this  occasion  forsook  his  usual  epicurean 
case,  his  old  but  generous  rival  Hortensius— all  joined  with  his  wife 
Terentia,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,  to  watch  every  opportunity 
lor  promoting  his  interests.  The  province  of  Macedonia  had  been 
asdgncd  by  a  law  of  Clodius  to  Piso  ;  and  Cicero,  partly  through  fear 
of  ue  new  proconsul,  partlv  through  desire  of  approaching  Italy, 
fontured  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  Dyrrhachium,  though  it  was 
within  the  prescribed  four  hundred  miles.  But  Pompey's  quarrel 
with  Clodius  had  already  1>een  announced  by  the  election  to  the  con- 
Bolate  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  a  known  friend  of  Cicero,  and  (^. 
Metellus  Kepos,  a  creature  of  Pompey. 

An  attempt  had  been  already  made  in  the  senate  to  cancel  the  law 
by  which  ('icero  had  been  banished,  on  the  grouud  of  its  having  been 
carried  without  regard  to  constitutional  forms.  But  this  attempt 
was  stopped  at  once  by  tribunician  veto,  and  the  impatient  orator 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  new  year.  The  new  consuls,  on  entering 
office  (58  B.C.),  inunediately  moved  for  the  orator's  recall ;  and  it 
was  proposed  by  L.  Cotta  that  the  law  by  which  he  was  banished, 
being  informal,  should  be  set  aside  by  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
^t  rompcy,  both  for  tlie  sake  uf  peace,  and  also  that  Cicero  might 
be  restored  with  all  honor  and  publicity,  urged  that  a  law  sliould  bo 
brought  in  for  tlie  purpose.  It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  carry 
such  a  law.  Clodius,  though  no  longer  tribune,  had  adherents  in  the 
new  college,  who  resolutely  interi)os^  their  veto.  The  motion  was 
dropped  tor  the  moment,  but  was  presently  renewed  ;  and  Clodius 
entered  the  forum  at  the  head  of  a  large  retiuue  fuliv  iu*mcd  and 
nrepared  for  any  violence.  A  regular  battle  followed,  which  left 
Clodius  master  of  the  field.  For  some  da\'s  Rome  was  at  his  mercy. 
Witli  his  own  hand  he  flred  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  and  destroyed 
the  censorial  registers.  lie  attnckea  his  enemies*  houses,  and  many 
persons  were  slain  in  these  riotous  assaults.  No  public  attempt  was 
made  to  stop  him.  The  consuls  were  powerless.  Of  Pompe}'  and 
Crassus  we  hear  not.  But  a  young  nobleman,  named  T.  Anuius 
Hilo,  bold  and  reckless  us  Clodius  himself,  raised  a  body  of  gladi- 
ators at  his  own  cliarge,  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  lawless  vio- 
lence of  the  tribune  by  the  use  of  violence  no  less  lawless.  The  bill 
for  Cicero's  recall  was  now  for  the  third  time  brought  forward  ;  ancl 
after  long  delays,  caused  by  fresh  interference  of  the  Clodian  tri- 
bunes, it  was  passed  in  the  month  of  August. 

Meantime  the  imi)atieut  orator  had  been  writing  letters  from  Thes- 
■alonica  and  Dyrrhachium,  in  which  he  continued  to  accuse  his 
friends  of  coldness  and  insincerity.  But  when  the  law  was  passed, 
all  the  clouds  vanislied.  Early  in  September,  about  a  year  and  four 
months  after  his  departure,  he  approaclied  the  city,  and  crowds  at- 
tended him  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Appian  Way.  From  the 
Porta  Capcna  to  the  Capitol,  all  the  steps  of  the  temples  and  every 
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place  of  vantage  were  thronged  by  multitudes,  who  testified  their 
satisfaction  by  loud  applause.  For  the  moment,  the  popularity 
which  hud  followed  his  consulship  i*eturned,  and  in  honest  pride  he 
ascended  to  the  Ciipitoline  Temple  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
turning  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

At  lliis  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn  at  Rome.  This 
might  in  part  be  occasioned  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Egypt,  one  of 
the  chief  granaries  of  Italy.  The  king,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  had  lately 
been  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  was  now  at  Rome  seeking  aid 
from  the  senate  to  procure  restoration  to  his  throne.  Whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  people,  accustomed  to  be  fed  by  the  state,  murmured 
loudly.  Prices  had  fallen  after  the  return  of  Cicero,  and  his  friends 
attributed  this  cheapness  to  the  orator's  recall.  But  before  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  they  had  again  risen  ;  and  Clodius  hastened  to  attribute 
this  untoward  change  to  the  same  cause.  On  the  day  after  his  tri« 
umphaut  entry,  therefore,  the  orator  appetired  in  the  senate,  and 
after  returning  thanks  for  his  recall,  he  moved  that  an  extraordinaiy 
commission  should  be  i*isucd  to  Pompey,  by  which  he  was  to  be  in- 
trusted with  a  complete  control  over  the  corn-market  of  the  empire. 
The  consuls  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  added  that  the 
commission  should  run  for  live  years,  with  the  command  of  money, 
troops,  fleets,  and  all  things  necessary  for  absolute  authority.  The 
senate  dared  not  oppose  the  hungry  mob  ;  and  the  bill  passed, 
though  Pompey  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  clauses  which  in- 
vested him  with  military  power.  He  proved  unable  to  intluencc 
prices,  or,  in  other  words,  to  force  nature,  and  the  coveted  appoint- 
ment resulted  in  unpopularity. 

At  the  same  time,  handsome  sums  were  voted  to  Cicero  to  enable 
him  to  rebuild  his  ruined  houses,  and  to  compensate  him  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  property.  Encouraged  both  by  the  favor  of  the 
senate  and  by  his  present  popularity  in  the  forum,  lie  proceeded  to 
institute  a  prosecution  against  Clo(fius  for  assuming  the  tribunate 
illegally,  jmd  for  seditious  conduct  during  Ids  office.  The  reckless 
dem.agoijue  prepared  to  resist  by  means  of  his  aimed  mob.  But  he 
received  support  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Cato  had  returned 
from  executing  the  hateful  commission  given  him  by  Clodius.  The 
helpless  Prince  of  Cyprus,  despairing  of  resistance,  though  Cato 
was  unattended  by  an  armed  force,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  and 
the  Roman,  with  rigorous  punctuality,  proceeded  to  sell  all  the  royal 
property  and  reduce  the  island  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province. 
On  his  return,  he  i)aid  large  sums  into  the  treasury,  insisted  on  his 
accounts  being  examined  with  minute  scrutiny,  and  took  pride  in 
having  executed  his  commission,  without  regard  either  to  the  justice 
of  its  origin,  or  to  mercy  in  its  execution.  But  this  commission 
would  become  illegal  were  the  tribunate  of  Clodius  declared  illegal. 
Cator  therefore,  with  the  usual  perversity  of  his  logic,  came  forward 
us  a  warm  defender  of  Clodius  and  tlie  acts  of  his  tribunate. 
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While  the  question  was  pending,  fresh  passions  were  excited  by 
the  application  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  The  king  had  consulted  Cato 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  though  the  Roman  was  at  tiiat  timo 
engaged  iu  ruining  the  king's  brother  ;  and  Cato  had  vainly  advised 
him  to  procure  restoration  by  any  means  rather  than  by  application 
in  liome,  \?hose  assistance  was  onlv  to  \ye  bought  by  ruin.  But 
Ptolemy  neglected  the  well-meant  advice  ;  and  when  he  appeared  at 
Rome  to  demand  succor,  every  senator  of  inlluence  claimed  the 
lucrative  task  of  giving  back  her  king  to  Egypt.  Pom(X)y  sought 
it ;  Crassus  sought- it'';  and  the  latter  person  now  appears  for  the  tirst 
time  as  the  mover  of  a  popular  force,  independent  of  his  brother  tri- 
umvirs. But  the  senate  was  too  jealous  of  the  triumvirs  to  increase 
their  power — and  all  the  great  expectants  of  lh(i  Egyptian  commis- 
sion were  disappointed.  It  was  conferred,  as  if  in  the  regular  course 
of  things,  upon  the  late  consul  Leiitulus  Spinther,  who  had  obtained 
the  province  of  Cilicia  ;  but  the  tribune  C.  Cato  produced  an  oracle 
from  the  Sibylline  Books  which  forbade  the  use  of  an  army.  Len- 
tolus,  therefore,  obtained  a  commis3ion  without  the  power  of  execut- 
ing it,  and  the  question  in  reality  was  left  open  for  future  aspirants. 

In  the  heat  of  this  contest,  Clodius  had  been  electa  sedile,  and 
thus  for  the  nonce  escaped  the  impeachment  which  was  menacing. 
The  armed  conflicts  between  him  and  Milo  continued  ;  and  the  con- 
sular election  for  Ihe  yeju-  55  b.c.  threatened  to  become  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serious  bloodshed.  The  consuls  of  the  current  year  (57 
B.C.),  Cn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus  and  L.  Philippus,  were  decidedly  in 
the  mterest  of  the  senate  ;  and  they  supported  with  their  whole  in- 
fluence L.  Domitius  Ahenol)arbus,  brother-in-law  of  Cato  and  a  de- 
termined antagonist  of  the  iriumviral  cabal.  This  man  threatened 
that  his  first  act  should  be  to  recall  Caesar  from  his  province.  Pompey 
also  and  Crassus  met  with  little  favor  from  him.  And  thus  common 
danger  again  united  the  three  men  wIk)  had  lately  been  diverging. 
It  was  to  concert  measures  for  thwarting  the  reviving  energy  of  the 
senate,  that  the  ominous  meeting  at  Luca  was  proposed  and  took 
effect.  What  passed  between  the  three  is  only  known  from  the  results. 

Pompey  ami  Cnissus  returned  to  Rome  from  their  interview  at 
Luca  lully  pledged  (as  is  evident  from  what  followed)  to  prevent 
the  election  of  Domitius  and  the  recall  of  Cssiir.  To  fultil  both 
these  conditions,  they  came  forward  tliemselves  as  joint  candidates 
for  a  second  consulship.  The  senate,  however,  had  gathered  courage 
of  late.  Milo  held  Clodius  in  check,  and  the  consuls  hindered  the 
election  of  the  powerful  confederates  by  refusing  to  hold  the 
comitia.  The  ix)wers  of  government  were  in  al)eyance.  The 
calends  of  January  came,  and  there  were  no  magistrates  to  assume 
the  government.  The  young  Crassus  had  just  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome  with  a  sirong  l>ody  of  the  GalHc  veterans  from 
Gasar's  army.  Under  the  fear  of  violence,  the  senatorial  chiefs 
drew  bade,  and  allowed  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  assume  the  consul- 
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ship,  as  Mariiis  and  Cinna  had  assumed  it,  without  auF  T^;ular 
form  of  election.  They  immediately  held  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  other  cunile  magistracies.  Cato  offered  himself  for  the  praetor- 
ship,  but  was  defeated  by  Vatinius,  a  person  chiefly  known  as  a  mer> 
cenary  instrument  of  Cwsar's  policy. 

8oon  after,  further  fruits  of  the  conference  of  Luca  appeared. 
The  tribune,  C.  Trebonius,  mo^ed  in  the  Assembly  of  Tribes  that 
the  consuls  should  receive  siiecial  provinces  for  tlie  space  of  Ave 
years — Syria  being  allotted  to  Crassus,  8pain  to  Pompey.  Whether 
the  consuls  intended  to  bring  forward  a  supplementary  law  to  extend 
i)iesar's  command,  or  whether  they  purposed  to  break  faith  with  their 
absent  confederote,  cannot  bo  known.  But  the  Csesariau  party  at 
Rome  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  omission  of  their  leader's  name, 
that  Pompey  himself  added  a  clause  to  the  Trebonian  law,  by  which 
Cassar's  gtivernment  of  the  Gauls  and  Illyria  was  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional five  years,  to  date  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.* 
During  the  first  day  Cato  obstructed  the  law  by  his  old  device  of 
speaking  against  time.  But  when  a  second  day  seemed  likely  to  be 
wasted  in  like  manner,  Trebonius  committed  him  to  prison.  Two 
tribunes  who  threatened  to  interpose  their  veto  were  prevented  from 
attending  the  a.sscmblv  by  the  use  of  positive  force. 

Pompey  endeavored  to  outdo  even  Caesar  in  bidding  for  the  favor 
of  the  people  by  magniticent  spectacles.  In  his  name,  his  freeilman 
Demetrius  erei^tcd  the  first  theatre  of  stone  which  Home  had  yet 
seen,  and  exhibited  comlmts  of  wild  beasts  on  a  scale  never  before 
witnessed.  Then  for  the  first  time  a  combat  between  elephants  was 
witnessed  in  the  arena. 

Cicero  after  his  return  from  exile  had  for  a  time  eagerly  engasred 
in  professional  pursuits.  To  pass  over  the  sikhjcIics  which  he  deliv- 
ered with  respect  to  himself  and  the  restoration  of  his  property  in 
the  year  57m.c..  we  rind  him  defending,  among  others,  F.  Sestius, 
M.  Cajlius,  and  L.  Bnlbus,  and  the  speeches  he  delivered  as  their  ad- 
vocate are  full  of  interesting  allusions  to  the  state  of  political  affaire. 
In  the  senate  also  he  had  taaen  an  active  part  in  the  debaters.  Before 
the  conference  of  Luca  the  triumviral  cabul  seemed  shaken,  and 
Pompey  seemed  to  be  roused  from  his  apathy  by  the  insolence  of 
Clodius.  At  that  juncture  the  orator  ventured  to  move  in  the  senate 
the  repeal  of  Cssar's  law  for  dividing  the  Campanian  lands,  and  his 
motion  was  warmly  received  by  the  leading  senators.  But  after  the 
conference  a  message  was  conveyed  to  him  through  Crassus  whidi 
convinced  him  at  once  of  the  renewed  union  of  the  triumvirs,  and  of 
the  danger  which  might  again  overtake  him.  He  was,  moreover,  lie- 
coming  disgusted  with  the  senatorial  chiefs.     Lucullus,  after  spend- 

*  Veil.  Pat  li.  46.  By  the  VatiiiUn  law,  Caesar'a  command  extendtK!  ttam  th« 
Ire^niiing  of  88  to  the  did  of  M  B.C.;  by  the  Trcbonlao,  from  the  bcgiuuing  of  58 
toUwendoliO. 
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log  hlB  latter  dajs  in  profase  and  ostentatious  laxury,  was  rinking 
into  a  state  of  senile  apathy.  Hortensius,  always  more  of  an  advo- 
cate than  a  statesman,  was  devoted  to  his  fish-ponds  and  his  planta- 
tions. With  Oato  the  gentler  nature  of  Cicero  never  acted  harmoni- 
onsly.  The  persons  who  were  now  rising  to  be  chiefs  of  the  senate, 
each  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Milo,  and  others,  were  as  little  loath  to 
use  lawless  force  as  Clodius.  It  had  been  best  for  Cicero  if  he  had 
taken  the  advice  of  his  friend  Atticus  and  retired  altogether  from 

Sablic  life,  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  no  place  left  for  hiui  on  the 
eld  of  politics.  But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  those  ac- 
tive ana  stirring  pursuits  which  he  had  followed  from  youth  up- 
ward. He  could  not  bear  lo  abandon  the  senate-house  and  forum  ; 
he  would  not  join  the  violent  members  of  the  senatorial  party ;  ho 
dared  not  oppose  the  triumvirs.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  these 
conflicting  tears  and  wishes  without  quitting  the  ranks  of  the  sena- 
torial oligarchy  and  joining  the  supporters  of  the  triumviral  cabal. 
The  first  step  Cicero  took  with  little  regret ;  the  second  no  doubt 
care  him  much  pain.  Nevertheless  he  took  it.  Soon  after  the  con- 
ference of  Luca  a  change  appeared  in  his  politics.  He  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  prolongation  of  Ca?«ar's  command,  and  pronounced  a 
labored  panegyric  on  Crassus,  whom  he  had  always  disliked.  To 
Oesar  he  had  been  reconciled  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  great  proconsul.  The  gallant  son  of  Crassus, 
who  had  returned  flushed  with  triumph  from  the  Gallic  wars  was 
a  devoted  follower  of  Cicero  ;  and  perhaps  personal  feeling  for  the 
son  sunplied  feelings  and  words  which  the  father  could  not  have 
claimea.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Cicero  was  disgusted  with 
the  ferocity  of  Milo  and  the  new  senatorial  chiefs.  It  is  even  possi- 
Me  that  he  really  believed  the  best  hope  of  moderate  and  regular  gov- 
ernment was  from  the  triumvirs.  At  all  events  his  letters  written  at 
this  time  show  that  he  labored  to  convince  his  friends  and  perhaps 
himself  that  such  was  his  belief. 

In  some  points,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Cicero  carried 
his  compliance  beyond  the  limits  even  of  political  morality.  Since 
the  first  extraordinary  appointment  of  Pompey  to  command  in  tho 
Mediterranean,  it  haa  l)ccome  common  to  confer  provinces  and  com- 
mands, not  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sempronian  law,  but 
by  special  votes  of  the  people.  In  this  way  the  profligate  Piso,  Cae- 
sar's father-in-law,  had  received  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and 
Gabinius,  Pompey's  creature,  that  of  Syria.  These  men  had  used 
their  power  in  a  manner  now  too  common  ;  Cicero  had  inveighed 
against  tlicm  in  his  most  vehement  manner  soon  after  his  return,  and 
the  effect  of  his  speech  was  such  that  Piso  was  recalled.  Gabinius. 
meantime,  had  taken  a  darins  step.  Lentulus  Spinthcr,  proconsul 
of  Cilicia,  was  (as  has  been  saim  unable  to  execute  his  commission  of 
restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes.  The  king,  therefore,  applied  to  Gabi- 
nius, and  by  offer  of  enormous  sums  prevailed  upon  him  to  march- to 
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Alexandria  without  waitlDg  for  a  commission.  Qabkiius,  by  the  aid 
of  an  armed  force,  had  no  difficulty  in  reinstating  Ptolemy.  This 
was  during  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.  Being  super- 
seded by  Crassus  in  his  Syrian  g  ivernment,  Gabinius  returned  to 
Home.  He  found  tlie  people  inturiated  against  him  for  daring  to 
leiid  an  aniiy  into  Egypt  in  despite  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  and  he 
iv:w  impeached.  By  the  influence  of  Pompey,  doubtless,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. But  he  was  again  indicted  for  extortion  in  bis  province, 
and  Cicero,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pompey,  came  forward  to  defend 
him.  But  this  time  he  was  condemned,  no  doubt  most  justly,  and 
sought  safety  in  exile. 

The  triumviral  cabal  now  hastened  to  dissolution.  In  the  year 
54  B.C.,  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  wife  of  Pompey,  died  in 
childbed.  Though  Pompey  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she 
had  been  to  him  a  loving  and  faithful  wife.  Ho  on  Ids  part  was  so 
devoted  to  his  young  and  beautiful  consort,  tlmt  ancient  authors  at- 
tribute much  of  his  apathy  in  public  matters  to  the  liappiucss  which 
he  found  in  domestic  life.  This  faithful  attachment  to  Julia  is  the 
most  amiable  point  in  a  character  otherwise  cold  and  unattractive. 
So  much  was  Julia  beloved  by  all,  that  the  people  voted  her  the  ex- 
traordinary honor  of  a  public  funeral  in  the  Campus  3[artius.  Her 
death  set  'Pompey  free  at  once  from  ties  which  might  long  have 
bouud  him  to  CiBsar,  and  almost  impelled  him  to  drown  the  sense  of 
his  loss  in  the  busy  whirl  of  public  life. 

Meanwhile  Crassus  had  left  Rome  for  the  East,  and  thus  destroyed 
another  link  in  the  chain  that  had  hitherto  maintained  political  union 
among  the  triumvirs.  Early  in  the  ycir  after  his  consulship  ^54 
D.c.)  he  succeeded  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  Syria.  His  chief 
object  in  seeking  this  province  was  to  carry  the  Roman  armd  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  by  the  conquest  of  the  Part hians  to  win  fresh  ad- 
ditions to  Ills  enormous  fortune,  while  a  great  military  triumph  might 
serve  to  balance  the  conquests  of  Pompey  in  the  sjime  regions,  and 
of  Caisar  in  Gaul.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  63  B.C.,  about 
twelve  months  after  the  death  of  Julia,  Rome  was  horror-struck  by 
hearing  that  the  wealthy  proconsul  and  liis  gallant  son  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  enemy,  and  tliat  the  greater  part  of  his  army  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Parthians,  a  people  originally  foimd  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict to  the  soutli-wcst  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had,  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, fallen  under  the  nominal  sway  of  Seleucus  and  his  successore 
on  the  Graco-Syrian  throne.  As  that  dynasty  fell  into  <lecay,  the 
Parthians  continually  waxed  bolder ;  till  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Mithridatic  war  wc  l!nd  their  king  Pharnacos  claiming  to  be  ciUled 
king  of  kings,  and  exercisins:  despotic  power  over  the  whole  of  Per- 
sia and  the  adjacent  countries  to  the  Euphrates  westwanl.  Their 
capital  was  fixed  at  the  Greek  city  of  Seleucela  on  the  Tigris  :  and 
here  the  king  maintained  a  court' in  which  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
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the  Etst  was  strangelf  mingled  wilh  tlie  fru^l  refinements  intro- 
duced by  the  Greek  settlers  and  adventurers,  who  abounded  in  all 
quarters.  They  possessed  a  numerous  cavalry,  clad  in  light  armor, 
used  to  scour  the  broad  plains  of  the  countries  they  overran,  trained 
to  disperse  like  a  cloud  before  regular  troops,  but  to  fire  on  the  ad- 
vancing enemv  as  they  fled.  Orodes,  their  present  king,  already 
threatened  with  an  attack  by  Gabinius,  was  not  uuprcpared  for  the 
war  which  Crassus  lost  no  time  in  beginning. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  proconsulship,  Crassus  was  too  late  for 
serious  attack  ;  but  ctirly  in  the  next  spring  (53  B.C.)  he  ad- 
vanced in  strength  from  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  army.  Artabazus,  the  present  king  of  Armenia,  who» 
through  fear  of  the  Parthian  monarch,  was  sincerely  attached 
to  Rome,  wished  the  proconsul  to  take  Armenia  as  a  basis  of 
operations,  and  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  open  plains,  where  the  Parthian  horsemen,  seconded  by  the  heat 
of  summer,  would  act  against  him  at  terrible  advantage.  0.  Cassius 
Longinus,  the  most  experienced  ofiicer  of  the  proconsul — a  man  who 
afterward  became  famous  as  the  chief  author  of  Caesar's  death— took 
the  same  view.  But  Crassus  was  impatient,  and,  neglecting  all  ad- 
vice, marched  straight  across  the  plains.  What  was  foretold  hap- 
pen«l.  The  Parthians,  avoiding  a  general  battle,  drew  on  the  Ro- 
mans into  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia,  till  the  legionaries,  faint  with 
heat  and  hunger,  could  advance  no  farther.  As  they  begun  to  re- 
treat, they  were  enveloped  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  and  pursued  by 
a  great  army  commanded  by  Surenas,  a  principal  ofiQcer  of  Orodes. 
At  Charree,  the  llaran  where  Abraham  once  dwelt,  ho  halted  and 
offered  battle.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  proconsul  was  defeated. 
Still  he  contrived  to  make  good  his  retreat,  and  was  within  reach  of 
the  mountains  that  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Meso- 
potamU  when  he  was  Induced  to  accept  a  conference  offered  by  the 
treacherous  Surenas.  At  this  conference  he  was  seized  and  slain,  as 
the  chiefs  of  the  ten  thousand  had  been  dealt  with  three  centuries 
before.  His  head  was  scut  to  Orodes,  who  ordered  molten  gold  to 
be  poured  into  the  mouth.  Young  Publius,  the  friend  of  CsBsar  and 
Cicero,  fell  in  the  struggle,  fighting  valiantly  for  his  father.  Cas- 
sius alone  of  the  chief  officers  did  the  duty  of  a  general,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  off  his  division  of  the  army  in  safety  to  -the  Ro- 
man frontiers.  For  two  years  he  continued  to  defend  the  province 
against  the  Parthian  assaults,  till  in  51  b.c.  a  decisive  victory  on  the 
confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  checked  their  advances,  and  enabled 
Ca.<^ius  to  hand  over  the  latter  province  in  a  peaceful  condition  to 
Bibulus. 

Meanwhile  Ceesar  in  Gaul  was  also  involved  in  unexpected  difficul- 
ties. In  his  three  first  campaigns  (58-50  B.C.)  as  has  been  said,  he 
leemed  to  have  reduced  all  Gaul  to  silent  submission.  In  the  two 
next  years  he  was  engaged  in  expeditions  calculated  rather  to  astoh* 
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fsh  and  dazz'e  men's  minds  at  Rome  «»*»  n«««My  to  serare  l»i« 
conquests.  Fresh  swarms  of  Germans  had  begun  to  ?,«»  «^«  «J"°« 
nca?Col)lenz.»    He  defeated  ihem  near  that  place  *«t»\£"?»^^,?^ 


twecn  Coblenz  and  Anderaach,  which  was  completed  ^ 

miracle  of  on^'ineeriag  art.  Ho  then  advanced  into  «?"nauy.  burn- 
iug  and  destroying,  and  broke  up  hU  bridge  as  he  retired.  e«sar  « 
account  of  the  victory  of  Coblenz  was  not  received  with  the  same  ap- 
plause in  the  senate  as  had  welcomed  the  triumphs  of  previous  years. 
It  appeared  that  the  German  chief d  had  come  into  the  I^man  camp, 
that  Caesar  detained  them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  brpUea  an 
armistice,  and  while  tliey  were  captives  had  attacked  their  annv. 
The  facta  as  narrated  by  himself  l)ear  an  appearance  of  iH  "»"»: 
Cato  rose  in  the  senate,  and  prc(7osed  that  Ca;sar  should  be  Ueliverea 
up  to  Uic  Germans,  as  an  offi2iing  in  expiation  of  treachery.  Jiut 
such  a  proposition  came  with  a:  i  ill  grace  even  from  Cato  s  mouth. 
Few  Romans  acknowletlged  th.)  duty  of  keeping  faith  with  barba- 
rians ;  and  if  Caesar  had  not  Iwita  the  enemy  of  the  senatorial  party, 
probably  nothing  would  have  been  said  of  his  treachery.  But  how- 
ever this  might  l>e,  it  is  clear  that  the  decree  would  have  been  an 
empty  threat.  Who  could  have  teen  found  to  *'  bell  the  cat"  ?  Who 
would  or  could  have  arrusted  Cajsar  at  the  head  of  his  legions  ? 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (55  u.c.)  that  he  passed  over 
iDto  our  own  island,  taking  ship  probably  at  Witsand  near  Calais, 
and  landing  on  the  open  beach  near  Deal.  In  the  next  year  lie  re- 
peated the  mvasion  of  Britain  with  a  much  larger  force,  marched  up 
the  Stour,  took  Cantcrbur}',  crossed  the  Thames  above  London,  prob- 
ably near  Walton,  defeated  Ctissivelaunus,  the  gallant  cliief  of  the 
TriiiobuutcH,  and  took  their  town,  which  stood  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  St.  Albans.  Little  result  followed  from  these  ex- 
peditions except  to  spread  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  to 
afTord  matter  of  wonderment  at  Rome.  Cicero's  curiotity  aliout 
these  unknown  lands  was  sjitisfied  by  letters  from  his  brother  Quin- 
tus,  and  from  C.  Trebati  us  Testa,  a  learned  lawvcr,  who  attended  Cae- 
sar In  a  civil  capacity  at  the  recommendaition  of  Cicero  himself.f 


or  tnc  j:,ouroiic».  »M»ii •vrurumn  irioe  on  eiiiicr  side  of  the  Meuse,  as- 
saulted the  camp  of  Colta  and  Sabinus.  and  by  adroit  cunninir  con- 
trived to  cut  off  two  legions.  He  then  attacked  Q.  Cicero.  But  this  offl- 

•  It  Reemp  cerlnln  that  ^if^}^  j}^^CiBua  mean*  by  ••ad  conflaentem  Jfoaa  at 
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_.  ,  thouffh  Stationed  in  the  hostile  country  of  the  Norvii  with  one 
l^on  only,  gallantly  defended  his  camp  till  he  was  relieved  by  Cse- 
■tr  talmselfy  who  had  not  yet,  according  to  his  custom,  left  Transal- 
pine Gaal.  Alarmed  by  the  general  insurrection  which  was  tiireat- 
ened  by  these  bold  movements  of  Ambiorix,  Casar  asked  Pompey  to 
lend  him  a  legion  from  his  Spanish  army  ;  and  his  request  was 
granted  at  once.  The  next  year  s  campaign  quelled  the  attempt  of 
Ambioriz,  and  Ceesar  returned  to  Italy  during  the  winter  of  5«^2  b.c, 
where  his  presence  was  needed,  as  we  shnlT  presently  hear.  But  in 
the  years  52  and  51  B.C.  all  central  Gaul  rose  against  the  Romans, 
under  the  able  conduct  of  Vercingetorix,  chief  of  the  Arverniana. 
The  combined  Gauls  for  Ihe  most  part  declined  open  conflicts,  and 
tiirew  themselves  into  towns  fortified  with  great  skill  and  defended 
with  great  obstin.icy.  But,  notwithstanding  some  reverses,  the  rapid 
movements  and  steady  resr)lution  of  Ciesar  and  his  officers  triumphed. 
The  last  hope  of  the  Gauls  lay  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Avaricum 
(Bourgea) ;  and  when  this  at  last  yielded,  all  actual  resistance  was  at 
an  end.  But  for  the  two  next  winters  he  was  again  obliged  to  winter 
bejood  the  Alps ;  and  bv  the  l)eginningof  the  year  50  b.c.,  the  ninth 
of  his  command,  he  had  conquered  the  whole  country,  and  reduced 
erery  murmur  to  silence.  This  conquest  was  achieved  at  a  fearful 
l068  of  life.  Nearly  a  million  of  Gauls  and  Germans  are  computed  to 
have  been  sacriflcred  in  those  eight  years  of  war.  Cicsar  was  laimane 
in  the  treatment  of  his  fellow -citizens  ;  but,  like  a  true  Roman,  he 
counted  the  lives  of  barbarians  as  naught. 

While  therefore  Crassus  was  engaged,  never  to  return,  in  the  East, 
and  Caesar  was  occupied  with  serious  dangers  in  Gaul,  Pompey,  no 
longer  bound  by  marriage  tics,  was  complete  master  of  liome.  Con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  he  sent  lieutenants  to  govern  Spain  in  his 
stead,  pleading  his  employment  as  curatur  of  the  com  market  as  a 
reason  for  his  remaining  at  homo.  As  a  matter  of  form,  he 
lived  outside  the  city  ai  his  Alban  villa,  and  never  appeared 
IHiblicIy  at  least  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  But  he  did  not 
the  leas  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  political  events.  At  present,  in- 
deed, he  interfered  little,  lie  seems  to  have  expected  that  the 
condition  of  things  would  at  length  become  so  desperate,  and 
all  government  so  impossible,  that  all  orders  would  unite  in  pro- 
claiming him  dictator.  In  54  B.C.  consuls  were  elected  who  were 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  senate  than  of  the  popular  party,  probably 
by  a  free  use  of  money.  When  the  elections  for  53  B.C.  approached, 
several  tribunes  of  the  popular  party  bound  themselves  together,  and 
by  their  veto  prevented  all  elections  whatsoever  ;  and  for  eight  months 
the  city  was  left  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  without  any  responsible  gov- 
ernment At  length  two  consuls  were  chosen  ;  but  when  they  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  comiiia  for  the  elections  of  52  b.c.,  the  same  scenes 
were  renewed.  The  tribunes  obstinately  refused  to  permit  any  elec- 
tions ;  and  when  the  calends  of  Januar}'  came  round,  there  were  no 
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magistrates  to  assume  the  fi^vernment.    But  in  a  few  dajrs  an  event 
happened  which  completely  altered  all  political  relations. 

We  may  attribute  all  the  late  movements  of  the  tribunes  to  the  in- 
spiration of  Clodius.  In  C'eesar's  absence  he  had  become  the  leader 
of  the  popiiJar  party.  During  the  present  interregnum,  he  came  for- 
ward as  candidate  for  the  prastorsbip,  wliile  his  enemy  Milo  sought  to 
be  consul.  On  the  18th  of  January,  52  B.C.,  Milo  was  travelling  with 
his  wife  and  family,  attended  (as  usual)  by  a  strong  arm^  retinue, 
along  the  Appiaii  Road  to  Lanuvium,  where  he  held  a  municipal 
office.  Near  Bovillee  he  met  Clodius  riding  with  a  small  number  of 
attendants  also  armed.  A  auarrel  arose  among  the  servants  ;  Clo- 
dius mingled  in  the  fray,  ana,  being  wounded,  took  refuge  in  a  tav- 
ern. Milo,  determined  not  to  suffer  for  an  imperfect  act  of  violence, 
aurrounded  the  house,  drew  forth  his  wounded  enemy,  and  left  him 
dead  upon  the  road.  The  body  was  picked  up  by  a  friend  soon 
after,  and  carried  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  in  the  forum,  and 
a  dreadful  riot  arose.  The  houses  of  Milo  and  other  senatorial  chiefs 
were  assaulted,  but  tliey  were  strongly  built  and  prepared  for  de- 
fence, and  the  populace  was  beaten  ou.  But  the  furniture  of  the  curia, 
the  ancient  meetin^-nlace  of  the  senate,  was  seized  to  make  a  funeral- 
pile  to  the  deceased  demagogue  ;  the  curia  itself  and  other  buildings 
were  involved  in  flames.  Every  day  witnessed  a  fresh  riot,  till  the 
senate  named  Pompey  as  head  of  a  commission  to  restore  order. 
This  was  done  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  fiave  been  ap- 
pointed dictator  at  once,  had  not  Cojsar  been  at  Luca  during  this 
winter,  watching  for  a  false  move  of  the  party  opposed  to  him.  To 
avoid  a  direct  collision,  Cato  and  Hibulus  recommended  that  Pompey 
should  be  named  as  sole  consul.  Milo  was  soon  after  brought  to  trial 
for  the  death  of  Clodius.  Cicero  was  his  advocate,  and  had  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  a  speech  in  justification  of  the 
slauffhter  of  Clodius.  The  jury  were  willing  to  have  acquitted  Milo. 
But  Pompey  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  citizen  as  troublesome  on  the 
one  side  as  Clodius  had  been  on  the  other  :  and  he  placed  soldiers  at 
every  avenue  of  the  (jourt  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  preserving  or- 
der. This  unwonted  sight,  and  the  fear  of  popular  violence,  robbed 
Cicero  of  his  eloquence  and  tlie  judges  of  their  courage.  Milo  was 
condemned,  and  lied  to  Marseilles.  Cicero  sent  him  there  a  written 
speech,  such  (he  said)  as  he  intended  to  have  spoken.  Milo,  who 
knew  no  fear,  sarcastically  replied,  that  **  ho  was  glad  that  it  bad 
not  been  delivered  ;  else  he  should  not  then  have  been  eating  the 
fine  mullets  of  Marseilles. " 

Pompey  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  was  vir- 
tually raised  to  the  position  of  dictator,  without  being  bound  to  any 
party — popular  or  senatorial.  But  from  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  break  with  Caesar,  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  senatorial  nobility  without  binding  himself  to  its  traditional 
policy.    He  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metcllus  Scipio,  a  lead- 
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ing  member  of  llie  aristocracy,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  assoriatoi 
hia  new  fatber-io-lnw  in  the  consulship  with  himself.  lie  repealed 
somu  of  the  democnitic  measures  of  Clodhis,  and  made  rules  for  the 
better  conduct  of  elections,  and  the  assignment  of  provinces.  He 
struck  indirectly  at  Csesar  bv  several  new  enactments.  He  procured 
a  decree  of  the  senate  by  which  his  government  of  Spain  was  pro- 
longed for  five  years  longer, whereas  Ciesar's  command  in  Gaul  would 
terminate  m  little  more  than  two  years.  By  ibis  law  Pompey  calcu- 
lated that  be  would  be  able  to  keep  bis  own  army  on  foot  after  the 
Gallic  con<}ueror  bad  disbanded  his.  In  anticipation  of  Csesar's  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a  second  consulship,  it  was  f  urtlier  provided  that  no  one 
should  bold  a  province  till  fiveyears  bad  elapsed  from  the  end  of  his 
tenure  of  office.  By  this  law  Pompey  calculated  that  his  rival  would 
be  left  for  this  period  without  any  military  force.  It  is  strange  that 
Pdmpey,  witJi  the  intimate  knowledge  that  be  ought  to  have  gained 
of  Cssar's  character  during  bis  long  political  connection  with  him, 
ghould  not  have  foreseen  that  a  man  so  resolute  and  so  ambitious 
would  break  through  the  cobwebs  of  law  by  the  strong  hand. 

Pompey  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  remaining  as  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Rome,  without  joining  heart  and  hand  with  the 
•enatorial  nobility.  The  men  who  were  now  coming  forward  as 
leaders  of  that  party  were  men  of  action.  Lucullus  was  dead.  Hor- 
tensius  also  was  dead  to  public  life.  Cicero  left  Rome  at  this  moment 
to  assume  the  government  of  Cilicia  in  virtue  of  the  law  lust  passed 
by  Pompey,  by  which  ma^gistrates  lately  in  office  were  excluded  from 
government ;  lor  it  was  added,  that  Ihe  present  need  should  be  sup- 
plied by  those  consulars  or  praetorians  who  had  not  yet  held  govern- 
ments. The  orator  was  absent  from  the  beginning  of  51  to  the  end 
of  50  BC,  and  during  this  time  the  chief  authority  in  the  senate  be- 
longed to  the  brothers  M.  Marcellus  and  0.  Marcellus,  who  held  the 
consuUhip  successively  in  the  above-named  years,  together  with 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  others,  who  hatecl  Pompey  almost  as 
much  as  Caesar.  The  people  of  Rome  and  Italy  looked  on  with  little 
interest.  They  had  no  sympathy  either  with  Pompey  or  the  senate, 
and  Caisar's  long  absence  had  weakened  his  influence  in  the  fonim. 
It  was  simply  a  dispute  for  power,  between  the  senatorial  nobility  on 
the  one  hand  and  two  military  chiefs  on  the  other.  These  chieis  at 
first  united  against  the  senate,  and  then  parted  so  irreconcilably  that 
one  of  them  was  thrown  into  a  forced  alliance  with  that  body. 
Pomi^ey  and  the  senatorial  leaders  agreed  only  in  one  point — the 
neoeasity  of  stripping  Csesar  of  power. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BECOKD  CIVIL  WAR— DEATH  OF    POMPKT.      (50-48  B.C.) 

TnE  senatorial  chiefs  had  resolved  to  break  with  Caesar.  The  at« 
tack  was  commcDced  by  the  consul  M.  Marcellus,  in  September,  51 
B.C.  The  proconsul  had  at  that  time  just  succeeded  in  puttinfl"  down 
the  formidable  insiurection  organized  by  Yercingetorix,  and  the  fact 
of  his  complete  success  could  not  yet  be  known  at  Rome.  It  was 
the  eighth  year  of  his  command,  and  therefore  little  more  than  two 
vears  were  yet  to  run  before  he  became  a  private  citizen.  He  had, 
however,  already  intimated  his  intention  oi  offering  himself  for  the 
consulship,  either  in  the  next  year  or  the  year  after  that,  in  order 
that  he  might,  by  continued  tenure  of  office,  be  safe  from  the  prose- 
cution with  which  he  was  threatened  on  laying  down  his  proconsular 
command  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  ask  permission  of  the  senate  that 
he  might  become  a  candidate  without  returning  to  Rome.  For,  if 
he  continued  to  be  proconsul,  he  could  not  legSly  enter  the  gates  ; 
and  if  he  ceased  to  be  proconsul,  he  would  be  exposed  to  personal 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  the  senatorial  chiefs.  Rut  M.  Marcellus 
was  not  content  to  wait  to  try  the  matter  on  this  issue.  On  his  mo- 
tion a  decree  was  passed,  by  which  the  consuls  of  the  next  year  were 
ordered  at  once  to  bring  before  (he  senate  the  question  of  rediatribut* 
ing  the  provincial  governments  ;  and  clauses  were  added  providing, 
first,  that  no  tribune  should  be  allowed  to  interpose  his  veto ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  senate  would  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  Csesar's  veterans.  The  purpose  of  this  decree  was  mani- 
fest. It  was  intended  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  to  superaede 
Caesar,  though  the  law  gave  him  two  years  more  of  command  in 
Oaul ;  it  was  intended  to  stop  the  moutli  of  any  tribune  in  Ceesar's 
interest ;  it  was  intended  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers,  by  tempt- 
ing them  with  hopes  of  obtainmg  lands  in  Italy. 

But  the  movement  was  too  open  and  unadvised.  Ser.  Sulpicfna,  the 
other  consul,  though  a  member  of  the  senatorial  party,  opposed  it, 
and  it  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Still  a  move  had  been 
made,  and  men's  minds  were  familiarized  with  the  notion  of  strip- 
ping Caesar  of  his  command. 

Ctesar  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  next  year  of  hU  Gallic 
government  he  spent  in  organizing  Gaul.  All  symptoms  of  insurrec- 
tion in  that  country  were  at  an  tud.  The  military  population  hwl 
suffered  too  terribly  to  be  able  to  resume  arms.  The  mild  and  equit- 
able arrangements  of  Cirsar  gave  i>:eneml  fcatisfaotion.  The  Gallic  chiefs 
and  cities  oe^n  to  prefer  the  arts  of  Roman  civilization  to  their  own 
rude  state.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Ctesar  had  been  reduced 
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to  play  the  part  of  Sertorius  in  Qaul,  he  would  have  been  able  to  do 
BO  with  eminent  success. 

He  did  not,  however,  neglect  precautions  at  home.  Of  the  new 
consuls  (for  the  year  50  b.c.),  G.  Marcellus,  brother  of  Marcus,  the 
late  consul,  was  his  known  and  declared  enemy  ;  but  L.  ^milius 
Paulius  had  been  secretly  won  by  a  share  of  the  gold  which  the  con- 
queror had  collected  during  his  long  commaud.  Among  the  tribunes 
of  the  year  was  a  young  man  named  M.  Scribonius  Curio,  son  of  one 
of  Sylla*s  most  determined  partisans.  His  talents  were  ready,  his 
eloquence  great,  his  audacity  incomparable.  He  had  entered  upon 
political  life  at  an  extremely  early  age,  and  was  a  leader  amonji:  those 
yoang  nobles  who  had  hoped  to  prolit  by  Catiline's  audacity,  and 
whom  Cicero  ten  years  before  designated  as  **  the  bloodihirsty 
youth."  Since  that  time  he  had  attached  himself  to  Cicero  ;  and  the 
credulous  orator  was  pleased  to  think  tbat  he  had  reclaimed  this  im- 
petaoos  and  profligate  young  man.  But  Cicero  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  had  attempted  to  sway  the  pliant  will  of  Curio.  Caesar  also, 
or  his  Gallic  gold,  had  made  a  convert  of  him.  The  nobles,  ignorant 
of  (his  secret,  promoted  his  election  to  the  tribunate,  and  thus  un- 
warily coftunitted  power  to  a  bold  and  uncompromising  foe. 

M.  CsbHus  Rufus,  another  profligate  youth  of  great  ability,  whom 
Cicero  flattered  himself  he  had  won  over  to  what  ho  deemeil  the  side 
of  honor  and  virtue,  was  also  secretly  on  Coesar's  side.  During  the 
whole  of  the  orator's  absence  in  Cilicia.  this  unprincipled  yoimji:  man 
kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence  with  him,  as  if  ho  was  a  Arm  adher- 
ent of  the  senatorial  party.  But  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  quarrel 
he  joined  tlie  enemy. 

A  third  person,  hereafter  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
civil  broils,  now  appeared  at  liomcas  the  avowed  friend  and  partisan 
d  CflBsar.  This  was  young  M.  Antonius,  better  known  as  Mark  An- 
tony, son  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  and  therefore  grandson  of  the 
great  orator.  His  uncle,  C.  Antonius,  had  been  consul  with  Cicero, 
and  had  left  a  dubious  reputation.  His  mother  was  Julia,  daughter 
of  L.  Caesar,  consul  in  the  year  before  Cicero  held  the  office,  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  great  Caesar.  Antony  had  served  under  Gubinius 
in  the  East,  and  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  one  of  Ciesar's 
officers  in  Gaul.  He  now  came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  augurate, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  orator  Hortensius ;  and,  assisted  by 
Ciesar's  influence  and  his  own  great  connections,  ho  was  elected. 
He  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  as  ready  of  tongue,  as  bold  and  un- 
flcrupuloQs  in  action  as  Curio,  and  appropriately  offered  himself  to 
be  electod  as  successor  to  that  young  adventurer  in  the  College  of 
Tribunes.  Tnus,  for  the  year  50  b.c.  Ca?sar's  interests  were  watched 
by  Cario,  and  iu  the  year  49  u.c.  Antony  succeeded  to  the  task. 

C.  Marcellus  did  not  venture  to  revive,  in  50  B.C.,  the  bold  attack 
which  had  l>een  made  by  M.  Marcellus  in  the  preceding  year.  But 
at  Pompey*8  suggestion,  it  was  represented  that  a  Pailhian  war  was 
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Imminent,  nnd  both  the  rivals  were  clesired  to  furnish  one  legion  fur 
service  in  the  East,  (-it'sar  nt  once  complied.  Pompcy  evaded  the 
demand  Kjr  osl^ing  Cscsar  to  return  the  legion  which  bad  been  lent  by 
himself  after  the  destruction  of  the  two  legions  by  Ambiorix.  This 
request  also  Caesar  obeyed,  so  that  in  fact  both  legions  were  with- 
drawn from  his  army.  Their  employment  in  the  East  proved  to  be 
a  mere  pretext.  They  were  both  stationed  at  Capua,  no  doubt  to 
overawe  the  Campanian  district,  which,  since  the  agrarian  law  of 
C{esar*8  consulship,  had  l)een  completely  in  his  interest. 

Any  further  assault  was  anticipated  by  a  proposal  made  by  Curio. 
It  was  that  both  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  resign  their  commands 
and  disband  their  armies  ;  **  this  was  but  fair/*  he  said,  **  for  both  ; 
nor  could  the  will  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  be  considered 
free  while  Pompey  was  at  hand  with  a  miliiary  force  to  control  their 
deliberations  and  their  votes.'*  But  the  senate  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
this  dexterous  proposal,  and  the  year  closed  as  it  began,  without  any 
approach  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  Cuiio  now  threw  off  all  disguise, 
and  openly  avowed  himself  the  agent  of  Caesar  in  the  senate. 

The  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  (49  B.C.)  were  L.  Lcntulus  Cms, 
and  another  C.  Marcellus,  cousin -ger man  of  the  two  brothers  who 
had  preceded  him.  Both  were  in  the  interest  of  Pompey.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  upon  office,  when  the  crisis  which  had  been  so  long 
suspended  arrived. 

On  tlie  calends  of  January,*  letters  from  Cresar  were  laid  before 
the  senate  by  (^urio,  in  which  the  proconsul  expressed  his  readiness 
"  to  accept  the  late  tribune's  proposal  that  Pompey  and  himself 
should  both  resign  their  military  power  ;  as  soon  as  he  was  assured 
that  all  soldiers  were  removed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Home,  lie 
would  enter  the  gates  as  a  private  person,  and  olTer  himself  candi- 
date for  the  consulship."  Warm  debates  followed,  in  which  Metel- 
lus  8cipio,f  Ponipey's  father-in-law,  and  Cato  urged  that  Cvcsar 
should  be  declared  a  public  enemy,  unless  he  laid  down  his  command 
by  a  certain  day.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfv  the  majority.  Not 
only  was  Ca?sar  outlawed,  but  on  the  6th  of  January  a  decree  was 
framed  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power,  in  the  same 
form  that  had  been  used  ai^inst  C-.  Gracchus,  agitinst  Satuminus. 
against  ('atiline.  On  the  following  night,  Mark  Antony,  who  harl 
vainly  essayed  to  stem  the  tide,  fled"  from  the  city,  together  with  his 
brother  tribune,  Q.  Ciissius  Longinus,  brother  of  the  more  famous 
C.  Cassius. 

The  die  was  nov/  cast.  Casar  had  no  longer  any  choice.  Ho 
must  cither  offer  an  armed  resistance  or  save  himself  by  flight. 

♦  Strictly  Bpeaklnp,  tho  year  40  b.c.  had  not  yet  bc^n  ;  for  tho  Hoinfln  calendar 
waa  now  nearly  two  inontlm  In  advanco  of  tlio  real  time:  Jan.  Ut,  705  a.u.c.bNov. 
18th,  50B.C.    S«e  Fiuchcr' A  Ji<}tni»c/) 4  Ztittafdn,  p.  221. 

t  He  was  a  Scipio  by  hlrth,  beiag  Rrt'at-gr&ndBon  of  Scipio  Naslca  (okknamed 
Serapio),  the  flayer  of  Ti.  Clracciu'.a,  and  wan  adopted  by  Mctellus  Plan, 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  botli  parties  were  unprepared  for  imme- 
diate war.  Ceesar  luui  but  one  legion  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  for  the  lon^; 
hesitation  of  his  enemies  made  hun  doubt  whether  they  would  ever 
def  J  him  to  mortal  conflict.  Pompey  knew  the  weaKness  of  his 
rival's  forces.  He  also  knew  that  Labienus,  the  most  distiDguished 
of  Oesar's  otficers,  was  ready  to  desert  his  leader,  and  he  believed 
that  such  an  example  would  be  followed  by  many.  He  calculated 
that  Ctewr  would  not  dare  to  move  forwanl,  or  that  if  he  did  he 
would  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  adventurous  rashness.  For  himself 
he  had  one  legion  close  to  Rome,  Ctcsar's  two  legions  at  Oapua  ;  and 
Bylla's  Teterans  were,  it  was  supposed,  ready  to  take  arms  for  the 
senate  at  a  moment's  notice.  *'  I  have  but  to  stamp  my  foot,"  said 
the  great  commander,  "  and  armed  meu  will  start  from  the  soil  of 
Italy." 

£kit  CflBsar's  prompt  audacity  at  once  remedied  his  own  want  of 
preparation,  and  disconcerted  all  the  calculations  of  his  opponents. 
At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  after  a  triumphant  reception  in 
the  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  luid  stationed  himself  with  the  single 
legion,  of  which  we  spoke  ju^t  uow,  at  Ravenna.  Here  he  was  sur- 
prised by  letters  announcing  tlie  decree  of  the  6th  of  January.  His 
resolution  was  at  once  taken.  He  reviewed  his  legion,  addressed 
them,  and  without  betraying  what  had  happened,  asiertained  their 
readiness  to  follow  whitliersoever  ho  led.  At  nightfall  ho  left  Ra- 
venna secretly,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  divided  his  provinces 
from  Italy,  and  at  daybreak  entered  Ariminuni.*  Here  he  met  tlie 
tribonea  Ajutony  and  Q.  Cassius.  on  their  way  from  Rome.  His  legion 
arrived  soon  after,  and  orders  were  sent  oft  to  the  nearest  troops  in 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  follow  his  steps  with  nil  speed.  But  he  waited 
not  for  them.  With  his  single  legion,  lie  appeared  before  Picenum, 
Fanunr,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  Auximum,  and  Asculum.  All  these 
towns  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  thus  by  the  beginning  of 
February  Caesar  was  master  of  all  Unibria  and  Piceniun.  By  the 
middle  of  that  month  he  had  been  reinforced  by  two  additional 
legions  from  Gaul,  and  wiis  strong  enough  to  invest  the  fortress  of 
Corfinium,  in  the  Pelignian  Apennines.  But  this  place  was  vigor- 
ously defended  by  the  energetic  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  senators.  At  the  close  of  a  week,  however,  news 
came  that  Pompey*  and  the  consuls  had  marched  southward  from 
Capua ;  and  Domitius,  flnding  himself  utterly  unsupported,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  C4esar  allowed  him  and  all  his  senatorial  friends 
to  go  their  way,  and  to  take  with  them  a  large  sum  of  public  money, 
even  without  exacting  a  promise  tluit  they  would  take  no  further 
part  in  the  war.     On  entering  the  town  he  strictly  orderwl  that  his 

*  This  is  CsPsar'B  simple  narrative.  The  dramatic  bopdc,  in  which  he  ia  rcpre' 
tented  as  panvlng  on  the  banka  of  the  Kubioon,  aud  aiixioiLxly  welghmj;  tlie  proba- 
ble coasoqaeocee  of  one  irremcdiablo  atop,  ia  duo  to  rhetorical  writcn  ox  later 
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men  should  abstain,  not  only  from  personal  violence,  but  creii  from 
petty  pillage.  Reports  had  l)een  industriously  spread  that  the  pro- 
consid's  troops  were  not  Romans  but  Ckiuls,  ferocious  barbarians, 
whose  hands  would  be  against  every  Italian  as  their  natural  enemy. 
The  politic  humanity  which  he  now  showed  produced  the  more  sur- 

grise,  and  had  a  great  effect  in  reconciling  to  his  cause  many  who 
ad  hitherto  stooa  aloof.  Almost  all  the  soldiers  of  Domitius  took 
service  under  the  lenient  conqueror. 

After  the  fall  of  Corfinium,  Csesar  hastened  onward  through  Apulia 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  By  successive  reinforcements,  his  legions  had 
now  been  swelled  to  the  number  of  six.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
Brundusium.  on  the  0th  of  March,*  he  found  that  the  ccnsuls  had 
sailed  for  Dyrrhachium,  though  Pompey  was  still  in  the  Italian 
port.  The  town  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault ;  and  nine 
days  after  Caesar  appciircd  l>efore  its  walls,  Pompey  embariLed  at 
leisure  and  carried  his  Inst  soldier  out  of  Italy.  Disappointed  of  his 
prey,  Ciesur  returned  upon  his  steps,  and  reached  Rome  upon  tha  let 
of  April,  f  where  M.  Antony,  after  receiving  the  submission  of 
Etruria,  hnd  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception.  The  people,  on  the 
motion  nf  the  same  tribune,  gave  Caesar  full  power  to  take  what  money 
he  desired  from  the  treasury,  without  sparing  even  the  sacred  hoard 
which  had  been  set  apart  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  and  had 
never  since  been  touched  except  in  the  necessities  of  the  Hannibalio 
war.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  of  a  reserve  fund  against  tho 
Gauls,  it  was  argued,  now  that  the  Gauls  had  become  pesSeful  sub- 
jects of  the  republic.  Notwitlistanding  this  vote,  the  senatorial  tri- 
bune, L.  Metelliis,  a  son  of  Metelhis  Creticus,  refused  to  produce  tho 
keys  of  the  treasury,  and,  wlien  Caesar  ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken 
open,  endeavored  to  bar  his  passage  into  the  sacred  chamber. 
"  Stand  aside,  young  man,"  said  Caesar,  **  it  is  easier  for  mo  to  do 
than  to  say."  t 

He  was  now  master  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Gaul.  To  pursue  Pompey 
to  Epirus  was  impossible,  because  the  senatorial  omcers  swept  the 
sea  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  fleet,  and  O^sar  had  Yery  few 
ships  at  his  disposal.  Moreover,  in  Spam,  which  had  l)ecn  subject  to 
Pompey 's  rule  fpr  the  last  five  ^ears,  there  was  a  veteran  army,  ready 
to  enter  Italy  as  soon  as  he  left  it.  The  remainder  of  the  season,  there- 
fore, he  re8olv«xl  to  occupy  in  the  reduction  of  tliat  army. 

On  his  way  to  Spain,  lie  found  that  Marseilles,  the  chosen  retreat 
of  Milo,  being  by  its  aristocratic al  form  of  government  attached  to 
the  senatorial  party,  had  declared  for  Pompey.     Leaving  Dec.  Brutus 

*  /.«.,  the  0th  of  Msrch  of  the  coirent  Roman  year  =  Jan.  nth,  49  B.a,  of  oar 
time. 

t  Feb.  9th,  of  our  time. 

1  Plat  VU.  Cm.  c  SB,  Cicero  ad  Att.  z.  4,  and  other  authors.  Cteear  himielf 
tellB  US  that  LentnhiB  the  coneul  left  the  troanury  o|)en  {Be*f.  (1r.  I.  IS).  Metcllai, 
then,  mnift  have  locked  it  after  the  flight  of  Pooipey. 
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witii  twdfe  ships,  and  C.  Trcbonius  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  block- 
ade the  town  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  continued  his  march,  and 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  early  in  the  summer.  Hither  Spain  was  held 
by  L.  Af ranius,  an  old  officer  of  Pompcy,  wliom  he  hud  raised  to  the 
Gunmilship  in  60  RC,  and  M.  Pctrcius,  tiie  experienced  soldier  who 
had  destroyed  the  army  of  Catiline.  Farther  Spain  was  iutnisted  to 
the  care  of  the  accomplished  M.  Tercntius  V^arro. 

Near  Ilerda  (Lerida),  on  the  river  Sicoris,  an  aflHuent  of  the  El)ro, 
GBsar  was  encountered  by  the  Pompciun  leaders.  He  gives  us  a 
▼erj  full  account  of  the  movements  which  followed,  from  which  it  is 
lirtitty  clear  that  so  far  as  military  science  went,  Caesar  Mnas  outgen- 
eralled  by  Petreius.  At  one  time  lie  was  in  the  greatest  peril  from  a 
sadden  rising  in  the  river,  which  cut  him  off  from  all  his  supplies. 
He  released  himself  by  that  fertility  of  resource  which  distinguished 
him.  He  had  seen  in  Britain  boats  of  wicker,  covered  with  hide, 
BQch  as  are  still  used  on  the  Severn  under  the  name  of  conicles  ;  a 
Domlier  of  them  were  secretly  constructed,  and  by  their  help  he  re- 
established his  communications.  But  whatever  might  be  his  military 
inferiority,  yet  over  the  weak  Afranius  and  the  rude  Petreius  his  dex- 
^terity  in  swaying  the  wills  of  men  gave  him  au  unquestioned  superi- 
ority. Avoiding  a  battle  always,  he  encouniged  conununications  be> 
tween  his  own  men  and  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy ;  at  leuglli  the 
Pompeian  leaders,  finding  themselves  unable  to  control  their  own 
trooi»,  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  command.  Two  thirds  of  their 
force  took  service  with  the  politic  conqueror. 

Varro,  in  Farther  Spain,  by  dexterous  intrigue,  contrived  to  evade 
immediate  submission.  But  after  a  vain  attempt  to  collect  a  force. 
he  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  at  Corduba  (Cordova),  and  was  al- 
lowed to  go  where  he  plejt.sed.  Before  autumn  closed,  all  Spain  was 
at  the  feet  of  Cwsar,  and  was  committed  to  the  goverument  of  Q. 
Cassius,  the  tribune  who  had  supported  his  cause  at  Rome.  Being 
thus  secured  from  danger  in  the  West,  he  hastenixl  to  return  into  Italy. 

As  he  passed  through  Southern  Gaul  he  found  that  Mars<>illes  Mill 
held  out  against  Dec.  Brutus  nnd  Trcl)onius.  The  defence  had  been 
most  gallant.  The  blockade  by  sea  had  been  intemipled  by  a  de- 
tachment from  Pomwy's  lleet ;  and  the  great  works  raised  by  the 
besiegers  on  land  had  Xrevn  met  by  counter- works  of  c(pial  magnitude 
oo  the  part  of  the  Ix'siegcd.  But  Trelwnius  had  perseveriugly  re- 
paired all  losses  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Cajsiir,  the  Massili^uis  surren- 
dered themselves  with  a  good  grace.  As  in  all  other  cases,  he  treateil 
them  with  the  utmost  ('leniency. 

On  reaching  Italy,  he  wiis  obliged  to  turn  aside  to  Placcnlia  for  the 
purpose  of  quelling  a  mutiny  that  had  arisen  in  a  legion  which  had 
Dccn  left  there,  and  which  complained  that  pn)mis<\s  of  dis^'harge  and 
reward  made  to  them  had  not  Iktu  kept.  His  pn^sence  at  once  su|). 
pressed  the  mutiny.  But  he  selected  twelve  of  the  ringleaders  for 
capital  punishment.     Among  these  twelve  was  one  who  proved  that 

AB.— IJ 
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be  had  been  absent  when  the  mutmy  broke  out.  In  his  place  the 
centurion  who  accused  him  was  executed. 

During  his  absence  in  Spain,  M.  JSmilius  Lepidus,  whom  he  had 
left  as  prefect  of  the  city  to  govern  Italy,  had  named  him  dictator. 
From  Placcntia  he  hastened  to  Rome  and  assumed  the  great  dignity 
thus  conferred  upon  him.  But  he  held  it  only  eleven  days.  In  that 
period  he  presided  at  the  comitia,  and  was  there  elected  consul,  to- 
gether with  P.  Scrvilius  Isauricus,  one  of  his  old  competitors  for  the 
chief  pontificate.  He  also  passed  several  laws.  One  of  these  restored 
all  exiles  to  the  city,  except  >Iilo,  thus  undoing  one  of  the  last  rem- 
nants of  Sylla*s  dictatorship.  A  second  provided  for  tlie  payment 
of  debts,  so  as  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  debtors  without  satisfy- 
ing the  democratic  cry  for  a  complete  al)olition  of  all  contracts.  A 
third  conferred  the  franchise  on  the  citizens  of  Transpadanc  Gaul, 
who  had  since  the  Social  war  enjoyed  the  Latin  right  only. 

Of  the  doings  of  his  lieutenants  in  other  quarters  during  this 
memorable  year,  Csesar  did  not  receive  accounts  at  all  commensurute 
with  his  own  marvellous  success.  In  Illyria,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella, 
son-in-law  of  Cicero,  who  had  joined  the  conqueror,  had  been  dis- 
gracefully beaten,  and  Cuius,  brother  of  Mark  Antony,  taken  pris- 
oner, so  that  all  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pompeians. 

CHirio  had  been  scut  to  orcupy  Sicily,  w^here  Cato  comnuinded  in 
the  name  of  the  senate.  The  philosopher,  having  no  force  adequate 
to  resist,  retired  from  the  nuequul  contest,  and  joined  Pompe}'  in 
Epinis.  Curio  then  passed  over  to  Africa,  where  the  Pompeian  gen- 
eral Varus  held  command.  He  took  the  field,  and  was  at  first  de- 
feated by  Curio.  But  presr^ily  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  appeared 
in  the  field  as  an  ally  of  the  senatorial  party  ;  and  Curio  was  obliged 
in  his  turn  to  retreat  before  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  till  he 
took  refuge  in  the  famous  j^amp  of  Scipio.  From  this  position  he 
was  drawn  out  by  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  African  prince  ;  and 
being  surprised  by  an  overjowering  force,  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Africa,  therefore,  as  well  rs  all  the  eastern  world,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pompeians,  nhile  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  owned  the 
authority  of  Coesar. 

Cicero  had  returned  frc  n  his  Cilician  province  to  Rome,  while  the 
) debates  were  being  held  which  issued  in  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary. During  his  two  years'  government  he  had  nearly  been  en- 
gaged in  very  serious  "w/irfare  with  the  Parthians.  But  C.  Casaius, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  give  them  so  severe  a  blow  that  Cicero'a  mil- 
itary abilities  were  only  lested  in  reducing  some  of  the  wild  moun- 
tain tribes  who  infested  Ihe  borders  of  his  province.  He  claimed  a 
triumph  for  these  achi"vements,  and  therefore  would  not  enter  the 
walls  of  the  city  t^  Ik*  present  at  the  termination  of  these  moment- 
ous debates.  Th'*,  r/)?/ition  of  his  triumph  was  soon  forcotten  in  the 
rapid  course  of  ev^r^;3  which  followed,  and  he  retired  to  nis  Formian 
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Tilla,  still  attoiuk'd  ])y  his  lidors  with  their  fascrs  wro:Ulu;d  in  luurol. 
From  this  place  he  went  frequently  to  have  interviews  with  Pom- 
peiaifeleiulers  on  their  retreat  through  Campania.  At  the  same  time 
many  of  his  ]K'rsoDal  friends,  Curio«  Cflclius,  Dolabella,  Balbua,  Tre- 
batius,  and  others  hacf  joined  Cspsar,  and  wrote  to  him  urging  him 
to  make  common  cause  with  their  generous  leader.  On  his  return 
from  Bnindusinmto  Rome,  Cossar  himself  visited  liim.  But  the  orator 
ecmld  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  senate  ;  and 
after  loug  hesitation,  about  the  end  of  May  lie  took  ship  and  joined 
Pompey  in  the  East. 

During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  Pompey  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  levying  and  disciplining  an  army  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. He  was  bitterly  censured  by  many  of  his  party  for  quitting 
Italy  without  a  blow.  But  It  may  be  concluded  that  when  he  was 
surprised  by  Caisar's  rapid  advance,  the  only  troops  besides  thoso 
under  Domitius  at  Corfinium  were  the  two  legions  lately  sent  from 
Ckiul  by  Caesar  ;  and  these  (it  may  well  be  supposed)  he  dared  not 
trust  to  do  liattle  against  their  old  commander. 

It  is  i)robable,  therefore,  that  he  was  real! v  compelled  to  quit  Italy. 
But  his  fleet  was  now  so  large  that  it  woulcl  have  been  easy  for  him 
to  have  regained  Italian  soil.  lie  made  no  attempt  to  cross  the  sea  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  he  purposely  chose  Epirus  as  tho 
ground  forbattle.  He  had  all  the  East  behind  liim,  long  used  to 
reverence  his  name,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  out  of  Italy  he  was 
less  likely  to  be  thwarted  by  the  arrogant  senatorial  chiefs, who  hated 
him  while  they  used  him.  Such  especially  was  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bos,  who  loudly  complained  that  he  had  been  deserted  ut  Corfmium. 

His  head(iuarters  were  fixed  nt  Thessalonica,  the  chief  city  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  Here  the  senators  who  had  fled  from  Italy 
met  and  formed  a  senate,  while  the  chief  oflicers  assumed  titles  of 
authority.  Pompey  liad  employed  the  time  well.  The  provinces 
and  kings  of  the  £ast  filled  his  military  chest  with  treasure  ;  he  hod 
collected  seven  Roman  legions,  with  a  vast  number  of  irregular 
auxiliaries  from  every  surrounding  monarchy,  and  a  powerful  force 
cf  well-appointed  caviUrj- ;  large  magazines  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores  were  formed  ;  alK)Ve  all.  a  fleet,  increasing  every  day  in 
numbers,  was  supplied  by  the  maritime  states  of  Illyria,  Greece,  Asia 
3flinor,  Phoenicia,  and  l^pl.  Bibulus,  tho  old  adversary  of  Cojsar, 
^ook  the  command  as  admiral-in-chief,  supported  by  s(blc  lieutenants. 
^ith  this  naval  force  actively  employed,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
te  made  impossible  for  Cssar  to  land  in  Epirus.  But  here  again  his 
liappy  audacity  frustrated  all  regular  opposition. 

Cssar  arrived  in  Brundusium  at  the  end  of  October,  49  B.C.* 

•  This  Ifl  the  trne  date,  according;;  to  onr  reckoning.    By  the  Roman  calendar,  It 

"To 


^  Deoembcr.  Bat«  for  the  military  opcrationa  which  follow,  it  U  no  Important  to 
^ot«  the  tmo  Masoup,  that  wo  shall,  from  this  point,  give  the  dates  at  If  tne  Itoman 
f-akttdar  had  already  oeou  corrected. 
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Twelve  legions  hail  been  assembled  there.  So  much  had  their  num- 
bers been  thinned  l^y  war,  futigue,  and  the  autumnal  fevers  prevalent 
in  Apulia,  that  each  legion  averaged  less  than  8000  men.  Ills  ^ns- 
ports  Tverc  so  insullicicut,  that  ho  was  not  able  to  sbip  more  than 
seven  of  these  imperfect  legions,  with  600  horse,  though  men  and 
officers  were  allowed  to  take  no  heavy  baggage  and  no  servants.  All 
the  harbors  were  occupied  by  the  enemy's  ships  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
practice  for  the  ancients  to  maintain  a  blockade  by  cruising ;  and 
Caesar,  having  left  Brundusium  on  the  5th  November,  was  able  to 
land  his  first  corps  on  the  open  coast  of  Epirus,  a  little  south  of  the 
Acrocerauniao  headland.  Ho  sent  his  empty  ships  back  directly, 
and  marched  northward  to  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  whera  he  claimed 
admission  in  virtue  of  his  consular  office.  The  claim  was  admitted, 
and  these  two  important  towns  fell  into  his  hands.  Pompey,  who  was 
still  at  Thessalonica,  on  the  first  tidings  of  his  movement  had  put 
his  army  in  motion,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Dyrrhachium  in  time 
to  save  that  important  place.  He  then  pushed  his  lines  forward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Apsus,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  lay  inactive  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  winter  with  this  stream  between  their 
camps— Ca;sar  occupying  the  left  or  southern  bank,  Pompey  the 
right  or  northern  side. 

As  the  winter  passed  away,  Caesar  was  rendered  extremely  anxiotis 
by  the  non-appearance  of  his  second  coqis,  which  Antony  was 
charged  to  bring  across.  News  soon  reached  him  that  Bibulus, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  the  successful  landing  of  the  first  corps,  bod 
put  to  sea  from  ('orcyra  with  all  his  fleet,  had  overtaken  and  de- 
stroyed thirty  of  the  returning  transports,  and  had  ever  since,  not- 
withstanding the  winter  season,  kept  so  strict  a  watch  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  that  Antony  did  not  dare  to  leave  Brundusium.  Intelli- 
gence also  reached  him  that  Cffilius,  now  laiscd  to  the  rank  of  pmetor, 
had  proclaimed  an  abolition  of  debts  at  Rome,  and  had  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  reckless  Milo,  who  had  appeared  in  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  gan^j  of  desperate  men.  This  bold  enterprise,  it  is  true, 
had  failed,  and  both  the  leaders  had  fallen  ;  but  it  quickened  Caesar's 
anxiety  to  brin^  matters  to  issue.  Still  no  troops  arrived.  So  stub- 
l>om  was  the  will  of  Bibulus.  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  vigilant 
exertions,  and  died  at  sea.  But  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  had  com- 
manded a  squadron  under  the  deceased  admiral,  appeared  at  Brun- 
dusium, and  occupied  an  island  off  the  harbor,  so  as  to  establish  a 
strict  blockade.  This,  however,  did  not  last ;  for  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  keep  the  men  supplied  with  fresh  water  and  provisions, 
and  Libo  was  obliged  to  resume  the  tactics  of  Bibulus.  Meantime, 
Cssar^s  impatience  was  rising  to  the  height.  He  had  been  lying  idle 
for  more  than  two  months,  and  complained  that  Antony  had  neglected 
several  opportunities  of  crossing  the  Ionian  Sea.  At  length  be  en- 
gaged a  small  boat  to  take  him  across  to  Italv  in  person.  The  sea 
lan  high,  and  the  rowers  refused  to  proceed,  till  the  general  reveal^ 
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himself  to  them  in  the  famous  words  :  *'  You  carry  Csesar  and  liia 
fortunes."  All  night  they  toiled,  but  when  day  broke  tliey  had  made 
DO  way»  and  the  general  reluctantly  consented  to  put  back  into  the 
Apsns.  But  presently  after  he  succeeded  in  sending  over  a  positive 
messai^  to  Antony  to  cross  over  at  all  risks ;  and  if  Antony  dis- 
obeyed, the  messenger  carried  a  commission  to  his  chief  officers,  by 
which  they  were  ordered  to  supersede  their  commander,  and  dis- 
charge the  duty  which  he  neglected  to  perform.  Stung  by  this  prac- 
tice rebuke,  Antony  shipped  his  troops,  and  resolved  to  attempt  the 
passage  at  all  risks.  As  he  neared  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  wind 
shift^  to  the  south-cast,  and  being  unable  to  make  the  port  of  Ori- 
cum,  he  was  obliged  to  run  northward  past  Pompey's  camp,  in  full 
▼lew  of  the  enemy.  They  gave  chase  ;  but  he  succeeded  iu  landing 
all  bis  men,  four  legions  and  ci^ht  hundred  horse,  near  the  headland 
of  NymphjEum,  m  )re  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Apsus.  His 
position  was  critical,  for  Pomppy's  army  lay  between  him  and 
t^sar.  But  Caesar,  calculating  the  point  at  which  the  squadron 
would  reach  land,  had  already  made  a  rapid  march  round  Pompey'a 
position,  and  succeeded  in  joining  Antony  before  he  was  attacked. 
rompev  had  also  moved  northward,  but  finding  himself  too  late  to 
assail  Antony  alone,  he  took  a  new  position  some  miles  to  ihc  north 
of  Dyrrhachium.  and  here  formed  a  strongly  intrenched  camp  resting 
Upon  the  sea.  These  intrenclnnents  ran  in  an  irregular  half  circle  of 
nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length,  the  base  of  which  was  the  coast-line  of 
Epirus.     The  camp  was  well  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea. 

Tlie  spring  of  48  B.C.  was  now  beginning.  It  was  probably  in 
March  that  Crosar  effected  his  union  with  Antony.  Even  after  this 
junction,  he  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  Pompcy  ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out wonder  that  we  read  his  own  account  of  the  audacious  attempt 
with  which  he  began  the  campaign.  His  plan  was  to  draw  Ihies 
round  and  outside  of  Pompcy's  vast  intrenchments,  so  as  to  cut  him 
off  from  Dyrrhachium  ami  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  As 
Pompcy's  intrenchments  formed  a  curve  of  nearly  fifteen  miles, 
Caesar*s  lines  must  have  measured  considerably  more.  And  as  his  army 
was  inferior  in  numbers,  it  mi^ht  have  been  expected  that  Pompey 
would  not  submit  to  be  shut  m.  But  the  latter  general  could  not 
Interrupt  the  works  without  hazarding  a  general  action,  and  his 
troops  were  not  (he  thought)  sufficiently  oisciplined  to  encounter 
Cfesar*s  veterans  :  the  command  of  the  sea  also  insured  him  supplies 
and  enabled  him  to  sliift  his  army  to  another  position  if  necessary. 
He  therefore  ailoweJ  Caisar  to  carry  on  his  lines  with  little  interrup- 
tion. 

During  the  winter  Ciesar's  men  had  suffered  terribly  for  want  of 
grain  and  vegetable  food.  But  as  spring  advanced,  and  the  crops 
uegan  to  ripen,  brigliter  days  seemed  at  hand.  Pompcy's  men, 
meanwhile,  though  supplied  from  the  sea,  began  to  bo  distressed  by 
want  of  fresh  water,  and  their  animals  by  want  of  green  fodder. 
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He  therefore  determined  to  assume  the  offensive.  At  each  extremity 
of  CjCHar's  lines,  where  they  abutted  upon  the  sea,  a  second  line  of 
intrcnchmeuts  had  been  marked  out  leachiug  some  ^ay  inland,  so 
that  at  least  for  some  distance  from  the  sea  the  lines  might  be  pro- 
tected from  an  attack  in  rear  from  the  land.  But  this  part  of  the 
work  was  as  yet  unfinished  :  and,  in  particular,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  carry  any  defence  along  the  coast  between  the  extremities 
of  these  two  lines  of  intrencbment,  so  as  to  cover  them  from  an  as- 
sault by  sea.  Pompcy  was  instructed  of  this  defect  by  some  GaUic 
deserters  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  landing  some  troops  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  works,  so  as  to  make  a  lodgment  between  Caesar's 
front  and  rearward  lines.  A  scries  of  severe  and  well  contested 
combats  followed.  But  the  Pompeians  maintained  their  ground,  and 
Cffisar  at  once  perceived  that  his  works  weie  comulctcly  turned,  and 
that  all  his  labor  was  thrown  away.  Pompey  had  re-estabUshed  his 
land  communication  with  Dyrrhachium,  and  circumvallation  was 
made  impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  Caesar  determined  to 
shift  the  scene  of  action  without  delay. 

During  the  spring  he  had  detached  Cn.  Domitius  Calvmus  with 
two  legions  into  Macedonia,  where  he  possessed  considerable  influ- 
en(!e,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  murch  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
who  bad  succeeded  Bibulus  in  the  government  of  Syria,  and  was  ex- 
pected every  day  to  bring  reinforcements  to  the  amiy  of  Pompey. 
Dcipio  had  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  securing  his  province 
against  the  Parthians  ;  uud  had  also  spent  much  time  in  levying 
heavy  contributions  on  his  line  of  march.  When  be  arrived  in  Mace- 
donia he  found  his  passage  westward  barred  by  Calvinus,  who  oc- 
cupied a  strong  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pella.  lie,  therefore, 
also  intrenchecl  himself,  and  awaited  succors. 

About  the  time  of  Cajsar's  defeat  at  Dyrrhachium,  Calvinus  had 
been  obliged  by  want  of  provisions  to  fall  back  toward  Epirus,  while 
Caesar  himself  marched  by  way  of  Apollonia  up  the  valley  of  the 
Aods.  Pompey  immediately  detached  a  strong  force  to  separate  Cal- 
vinus from  his  chief.  But  Calvinus,  informed  of  Ctesar's  retreat, 
moved  \vith  great  rapidity  to  the  southward,  and  effected  a  union  with 
his  general  at  ^gimium.  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Thessaly. 
The  Crcsarian  army,  thus  skilfully  united,  advanced  to  Gomphi, 
which  was  taken  and  given  up  to  plunder.  All  other  Thessalian 
cities,  except  Larissa,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Scipio.  opened 
their  gates  ;  and  the  harvest  being  now  ripe,  the  CtCsarian  army  re- 
velled in  the  abundant  supplies  of  the  rich  Thessalian  plain. 

Meanwhile  Pompey  had  entered  Thessaly  from  the  north  and 
joined  Scipio  at  Larissa.  The  Pompcian  leadeis,  elated  by  victory, 
were  quarrelling  among  themselves  for  the  prize,  which  they  regarded 
as  already  won.  Lentulus  Spinthcr,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Metellus  Scipio,  all  claimed  Caesar's  pontificate.  Domitius  proposed 
that  all  who  had  remained  in  Italy  or  had  not  taken  an  active  part 
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i  contest  should  be  brought  to  trial  ns  Irditors  to  llie  rause — 
n,  who  was  ai  Dyrrliacbiuni  wiib  Catn,  beiug  the  peisou  here 
clilefly  Bimod  ut.  Pompey  himBelf  was  not  spareil,  Domitius. 
nagrj  nt  ant  linTin^  huKa  siippoited  at  CorGnium,  piuknaracd  him 
'  Anuiemnrm  King  of  Mvn,  luia  opeolv  rejected  hU  nulhority.  Tht 
ndrico  of  llio  groat  general  to  ayola  ft  aecisive  liniile  was  contemptu- 
ously wt  nl  naught  hy  nil  but  Cato,  who  from  firet  to  iMt  ndTocalcd 
uny  meASiiri.- 'vliich  gdvgaliope  of  avoiding  bloodshed,  EvonFo- 
voniuB,  a  blunt  and  Biinplfl-iiiindod  man,  who  usimlly  echoed  CaId'h 
sccUmcnts,  loudly  (lomplnined  that  Pumper's  rpluclunco  lo  llglit 
would  prevent  hie  frjcndd  from  eating  tliuir  tigs  that  summer  at  Tua- 
culiun. 

From  LarisM  Pompey  lind  DioTcd  soutliward.  and  occupied  a 
strong  poailion  on  nn  emiaentie  rnwr  the  city  of  Phursulus.  overlook- 
ing the  pluiu  wlilcli  skirls  the  left  liiink  of  ilio  river  Eiiiiwus.  Oasar 
foUowed  HDil  cuMmped  tipon  rha  pluin.  within  four  milca  of  the  uq- 
emy'B  posiiiou.  llcro  the  hostile  arnu'es  lay  watching  each  other  for 
some  time,  till  Ua'ssr  liiade  a  movrmcnt  wliich  threatened  to  inter' 
copt  Pompoy's  communications  willi  Lurissn.  The  liiticr  now  nt 
length  yielded  to  ihe  nngty  impatience  of  tlio  aanaiorial  chiefs,  llo 
lesolvoa  to  descend  from  iiia  strong  po^iliOD  and  give  liuttie  upon  tho 
plain  of  PhurBiilus  or  Plinraaiia. 

The  morning  of  tliu  (lilt  ot  June*  saw  1x)th  armies  dmwnout  in 
order  of  hiitllc.  The  forces  ot  Pom|>ey  conBisli-d  of  about  4-1.000 
men,  and  werts  l,if  Cieaar'a  uccount  is  uciniriLie)  twice  as  nuuicnnis  as 
the  army  opiiosed  to  them,  llut  Ca?siLr'B  were  all  veteran  troons ; 
the  groatvt  part  of  Pompcy's  were  foreign  levies  receolly  oolleclGa  in 
iloradonin  and  Aaia,  fur  inferior  lo  Ibc  soldiers  of  Qtiu!  and  Ilnly. 
Pompcy's  nri:iy  fiicud  tlie  nortli.  His  right  wing,  restinK  on  tho 
riVM,  was  commanded  bv  Sciplo.  the  centre  by  Lfniuiun  Bplnther, 
Uia  left  by  Dorailius,  Ilia  cavalry,  which  was  tar  superior  lo 
Caesar's,  cuvcred  the  left  flank.  Cu-tar  drew  up  his  forces  in  three 
lines,  of  whidi  (ho  rearmost  was  to  aet  in  lesorvu,  Uis  left  wak 
upon  tlio  river  ;  nnd  his  small  force  of  cavalry  was  placud  upon  hit 
right,  opposite  to  Pomjwy's  \ett  wing.  To  compensate  for  his  Infe- 
riority in  this  arm.  he  picked  out  sU  veteran  cohorts,  who  wero  lo 
charga  Uirough  Ihe  flies  of  the  horse  if  the  latter  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire. Doraitiua  Caivinus  commanded  in  Iho  centre,  Antony  on  the 
t'>rt.  Crtsar  him<u>lt  npon  the  right,  where  ho  kept  the  tenth  fegiou  iit 
rear  to  act  in  reserve. 

The  attack  began  alung  Cipsar's  whole  line,  which  advanced  run 
niag.  Ponipey  ordered  his  men  to  wait  the  charge  without  moving 
in  hopes  that  Ihe  enemy  would  lo.He  breath  licforc  Ihey  came  lo  cIoh  • 
luarlers.  Rut  the  experienced  veteran<i,  observing  that  the  Pom 
ireians   kept  their  ground,  hailed  lo  re-form  their  lioe  and  rccovci 

•  By  Ihe  Bonna  caleuilsr,  il  wbb  tlia  9Ut  ol  \ngn»\. 
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brcnth  before  tbcy  closed  with  the  enemy.    A  desperate  conflict  fol- 
lowed. 

While  the  legions  were  enpaged  along  the  whole  line,  Pomney'a 
cavalry  attacked  the  weak  squadrons  or  Csesar's  horse  and  aroTO 
them  Ijack.  But  the  veterans  who  were  ordered  to  support  them 
sallied  out  of  the  ranks  and  drove  their  formidable  pila  straight  at 
the  unarmed  faces  of  the  enemy.*  After  a  brave  struggle,  Pompey's 
cavalry  was  completely  broken  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Upon  this,  Cajsar  brought  up  his  third  line,  which  was  in  reserve ; 
nnd  the  infantry  of  Pompey  beirig  assailed  by  these  fresh  troops  in 
front,  and  attacked  in  flank  by  the  cavalry  and  cohorts  which  had 
triumphed  over  their  opponents,  gave  way  everywhere.  A  general 
order  was  now  issued  by  Cwsar  to  siwre  the  Romans  among  their  op- 
ponents, and  to  throw  all  their  strength  upon  the  Eastern  allies.  Tne 
f*ompcian  legionaries,  on  hearing  of  this  politic  clemency,  offered 
no  further  resistance  ;  and  Pompey  himself  rode  off  the  field  to  his 
tent,  leaving  orders  for  the  troops  to  retreat  behind  their  intrench* 
ments. 

But  this  w^as  not  permitted.  Ilis  legionaries,  instead  of  returning 
to  man  the  ramparts,  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  Eastern  allies, 
after  a  terrible  slaughter,  fled  ;  nnd  Pompey  had  only  time  to  mount 
his  horse  and  gallon  off  through  the  decuman  or  rearward  gate  of 
his  camp,  as  the  soldiers  of  Cajsar  forced  their  way  in  by  the  prwto- 
rinn  or  front  gate.  The  booty  taken  w«s  immense.  Thehardy  veter- 
ans of  Gtiul  gazed  with  surprise  on  the  lent  of  Lenlulna,  adorned 
with  festoons  of  Bacchic  ivy,  and  on  the  splendid  services  of  plate 
which  were  set  out  everywhere  for  a  l.anquet  to  celebrate  the  ex- 
pected victory. 

But  before  Crosar  allowed  his  tired  soldiers  to  enjoy  the  fniits  of 
the  victory  of  I'harsalia,  ho  required  them  to  complete  the  conquest 
The  pursuit  was  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  on 
the  morrow.  But  the  task  was  ejisy.  The  clemency  of  the  con- 
queror induced  all  to  submit.  When  C'tcsar  entered  the  camp  an<i 
saw  the  dead  bodies  of  many  Romans  lying  about,  he  exclaimol, 
**  They  would  have  if  so  :  tn  have  laid  down  our  arms  would  have 
sealed  our  doom."  Yet  most  of  those  who  perished  were  foreigners 
or  freedmen.  The  only  distinguished  person  who  fell  was  Domitius 
Ahenobarbi'.s.  Among  those  who  came  in  and  submitted  volunta- 
rily was  M.  Junius  Bnitus,  a  young  man  of  whom  wo  shall  hear 
more. 

Pompey  fled  precipitately  to  Larissa,  and  thence  through  the  gorge 


♦  The  common  etorv,  rorcfved  from  Pintarch,  Is  that  the  order  was  fffvcnbocansc 
Pomp«*v'j»  cavttlnr  ron»«!!<i*'d  chiefly  of  yoiinff  Romans,  who  %rcn»  afnud  of  havins; 
their  beaniy  spoilt.  Cfesar,  however,  mentions  that  Pompey^d  cavalry  wasrzori* 
lent,  and  does  not  notice  that  ho  jraveauy  order  at  all  abont  striking  at  the  face. 
The  foot-M>Idi<>i8  would  naturally  strike  at  the  moat  defenceleew  part,  and  the  ttory 
of  the  **  iipoik-d  beauty  **  troukl  d«  readily  added  by  aome  tcomftil  OsMrlan. 
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of  Tempe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pcneus,  where  he  found  a  merchant 
Teasel,  and  embarked  in  company  with  Leotulus  Spinthcr,  Lentulus 
Cms,  and  others.  He  dismissed  all  his  slaves.  Honest  Favoniua 
proved  his  fidelity  to  the  general  by  undertaking  for  him  such 
menial  offices  as  usually  were  left  to  slaves.  The  masler  of  the  ship 
knew  the  adventurers,  and  offered  to  take  them  whithersoever  the^ 
would.  Pompcy  first  directed  his  cuurse  to  Lesbos,  where  his  wiife 
Cornelia  and  his  younger  son  Sextus  had  been  sent  for  safetv.  Hav- 
ing taken  them  on  board  he  sailed  round  to  Cilicia,  where  he  col- 
lected a  few  ships  and  a  small  company  of  soldiers.  With  these  he 
croflsed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  he  stayed  a  short  time,  deliberating 
on  his  future  course  of  action.  He  still  had  a  powerful  fleet  at  sea, 
under  the  command  of  his  eldest  son  Ona^us,  assisted  by  C.  Cassius. 
Africa  was  still  his  own,  and  King  Juba  anxious  to  do  him  service. 
But  after  considering  and  rejecting  several  plans  proposed,  he  deter- 
mined to  Reek  an  asylum  in  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  been  restored  by  GabiniuR,  Pompey's 
friend,  had  died  some  time  before.  He  had  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
divided  sway  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Dionysus  and  his  daughter  Cleo« 
patra,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  senate  ;  and  the  senate  had  dele* 
gated  this  trust  to  Pompcy.  Hence  no  doubt  his  reason  for  choos« 
ing  Egypt  as  his  place  oi  retreat.  But  the  country  was  in  a  very 
nnaetueil  state.  Cleopatra,  who  was  older  than  her  brother,  had  been 
driven  from  Alexandria  by  the  people  ;  and  the  government  had 
been  seized  by  three  Greek  adventurers — Potheinus,  an  eunuch, 
Theodotus,  a  rhetorician,  and  Achillas,  an  ofTuer  of  the  army.  When 
Pompey  appeared  off  Alexandria  with  a  few  ships  wliicR  had  joined 
him  on  his  route,  and  a  small  force  of  about  2000  men,  these  minis- 
ters were  engaged  in  repelling  Cleopatra,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
return  by  means  of  force.  A  messenger  from  Pompey,  sent  to  sig- 
nify his  intention  of  landing,  threw  them  into  greut  alarm.  In  the 
Egyptian  army  were  a  number  of  ollicers  and  soldiers  who  had  for- 
mer^ served  under  Pompcy  in  the  East,  and  had  been  left  there  by 
Gabmius.  It  was  feared  that  these  men  would  betray  Eigypt  to  their 
M  general  ;  at  least  this  was  the  reason  afterward  given  for  the 
way  m  which  he  was  treated.  All  was  left  to  the  conduct  of  Achil- 
las, a  bold  man,  troubled  by  no  scruples.  A  small  boat  was  sent  to 
receive  the  fugitive,  really  to  prevent  any  attendants  from  landing 
with  him.  but  under  the  false  pretence  that  the  water  was  too  shal- 
low to  allow  a  larger  vessel  to  reach  the  shore.  In  the  boat  were 
Achillas  himself,  a  Roman  olticer  named  Salvius,  and  another  n&m^ 
Septimius,  who  had  served  as  a  trilmne  under  Pompey  in  the  war 

r'nst  the  pirates.  The  great  general  recognized  and  saluted  his 
officer,  and  entered  the  boat  alone  amid  the  sad  bodings  of  his 
Wife  and  friends.  They  anxiously  watched  it  as  it  slowly  made  its 
way  back  to  shore,  and  were  s^)mewhat  comforted  by  seeing  a  num- 
ber of  persons  collected  on  the  beach  as  if  to  receive  their  friend  witk 
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honor.  At  length  the  boat  stopped,  and  Pompey  took  the  hand  of 
the  person  next  him  to  assist  him  in  rising.  At  this  moment  Septi- 
mius  struck  Iiim  with  his  sword  fn)m  l)ehind.  Ho  knew  his  fate, 
submitted  witliout  a  struggle,  and  fell  pierced  by  a  mortol  thrust. 
Uis  head  was  then  cut  off  and  taken  awaj',  and  his  body  left  upon 
the  beach.  When  the  crowd  dispersed,  a  freedman  of  Pompcv's, 
whose  name  ought  to  have  been  recorded,  assisted  by  an  old  soldier 
of  the  great  commander,  had  the  piety  to  break  up  a  nshing-boat  and 
form  a  rude  funenil-pile.  By  these  humble  obsequies  alone  was  the 
sometime  master  of  the  world  honored. 

So  died  Pompey.  He  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  and  had  enjoyed 
more  of  the  world's  honors  than  almost  any  Roman  before  him.  In 
youth  he  was  cold,  calculating,  and  hard-hearted,  covetous  of  military 
fame,  and  not  slow  to  appropriate  what  belonged  to  others  ;  but  his 
affable  manners  and  generosity  in  giving  won  him  general  favor, 
which  was  increased  by  his  early  successes.  His  talents  for  war  were 
really  great,  greater  perhaps  than  any  of  Rome's  generals  except  Ma- 
rius,  as  was  fully  proved  by  his  campaigns  in  the  East.  In  the  war 
with  Capsar,  it  is  plain  that,  so  far  as  military  tactics  went,  Pompey 
was  superior  to  his  great  rival ;  and  had  he  not  l)een  hampered  by 
liaughly  and  impatient  colleagues,  the  result  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. In  politics  he  w^as  grasping  and  selfish,  but  irresolute  and  im- 
provident. He  imagined  that  his  militar}'  achievements  gave  him 
a  title  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  virtual  sovereign  of  Rome  ;  and 
when  neither  senate  nor  people  seemed  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
claim,  he  foimed  a  coalition  with  politicians  whose  principles  he  dis- 
liked, and  made  himself  responsible  for  the  acts  of  such  men  as  Clo- 
dius.  Lastly,  when  he  found  that  in  this  coalition  he  was  unable  to 
n^aintain  his  superiority  over  Caesar,  he  joined  the  oligarchy  who 
hated  him,  and  lost  even  the  glory  which  as  a  soldier  he  had  well 
deserved.  In  private  life  he  was  free  from  those  licentious  habits  in 
which  most  persons  of  that  day  indulged  without  scrapie  or  reproach  ; 
and  the  affection  he  bore  toward  Julia  must  always  be  quoted  as  an 
amiable  trait  in  a  character  that  has  in  it  little  else  of  attraction.  His 
tragical  death  excited  a  commiseration  for  him  which  by  his  life  he 
hardly  deserved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JLBSOLCTTE  RULE  OP  CiESAH.      (4&-44  B.C.) 

On  the  tliird  day  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cajsar  pursued 
Pompey  by  forced  marches.  He  arrival  at  Amphipolis  just  after  the 
fugitive  had  touched  there.  When  he  reached  the  Hellespont,  he  fell 
in  with  a  squadron  of  Pompey 's  fleet  under  the  command  of  C.  Caff* 
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jIiu.  This  officer,  whose  military  skill  bad  been  proved  in  the  Par- 
thiin  campaign,  might  have  intercepted  CsBsar.  But,  whatever  were 
his  moti?e9,  he  surrendered  his  ships  to  Csesar  in  token  of  full  and 
unreserved  submission,  and  was  reci;ived  by  the  conqueror  with  the 
oune  favor  which  he  had  shown  to  Brutus,  and  to  all  who  liad  either 
fallen  into  his  hands  or  yielded  of  free  will.  CoBsiir  now  immediately 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  boats  ;  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
delayed  at  several  places  by  business,  he  heard  that  Pompey  had  taken 
8hJp  from  Cyprus,  and  immediately  concluded  that  Eg>'pt  must  be 
LLb  destination.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  sailed  from 
Rhodes  for  tliis  country,  tliough  it  was  as  yet  an  independent  king- 
dom, tliough  he  was  unable  to  carr}'  with  him  more  than  4000  men, 
And  though  he  incurred  imminent  risk  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
Pompeian  ileet.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  oil  Alexandria  was  known, 
Theodotus  came  oflP,  bearing  Pompey 's  head  and  ring.  The  con- 
queror accepted  tlie  rinir,  but  turned  with  tears  in  his  eyes  from  the 
ghastly  spectacle  of  the  head,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  with  duo 
honors.  Over  the  place  of  the  funeral-pyre  he  raised  a  shrine  to 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  as<iigned  by  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  to  be  the 
ponishcr  of  arrogant  prosperity.  He  then  landed  and  entered  Alex- 
andria with  his  consular  emblems  displayed,  followed  by  his  small 
army.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  Cleopatra  secretly  resorted  to 
the  capital  city,  and  introduced  herself  in  disguise  into  the  palace 
where  Ctesar  had  fixed  his  residence.  The  conqueror,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  had  been  notorious  for  unrestrained  indulgence  in  sen- 
soal  pleasures,  and  he  yielded  readily  to  ths  blandishment^s  of  the 
iroung  and  fascinating  princess.  But  the  ministers  of  the  youthful 
king.  Potheinus  and  Achillas,  had  no  wish  to  lose  their  importance 
hf  agreeing  to  a  compromise  between  their  master  and  his  imperious 
sister.  The  people  of  Alexandria  were  alanned  at  Ctesar's  assump- 
tion of  authority,  especially  when  he  demanded  payment  of  a  debt 
which  he  alleged  was  due  from  the  late  king  to  home.  A  great 
crowd,  supported  by  Achillas  with  his  army,  assaulted  Coisar  sud- 
denly. His  few  troops  were  overmatched,  and  he  escaped  with  diffl- 
calty  to  Pharos,  the  quarter  of  the  city  next  tlie  sea.  In  vain  he  en- 
deavored to  ruin  the  cause  of  Achillas  by  seizing  the  person  of  young 
Ptolemy.  ArsinoC,  another  daughter  of  I  he  blood-royal,  was  set  up 
by  the  army  ;  and  Ctesar  was  completely  blockaded  in  Pharos.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  him  by  turning  the  sea  into  the  vast 
tanks  constructed  to  supply  that  quarter  of  the  city  with  fresh  water. 
But  by  sinking  pits  in  the  iH'ach.  the  Romans  obtained  a  supply  of 
water  sufficient,  though  not  good.  Constant  encounters  took  ]))ace 
by  land  and  water  ;  and  in  one  of  those  Cicsar  was  in  so  much  dan- 
cer, that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  for  his  life  from  a  sinking  ship, 
E^din^  his  coat-of-mail  between  his  teeth,  and  his  note-book  above 
water  m  his  left  hand. 
He  was  shut  up  in  Pharos  about  August,  and  the  blockade  con* 
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tinned  till  the  winter  was  far  spent.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  considerable  forces.  Achillas 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pharos,  and  a  battle  in  the  open  field 
resulted  m  a  signal  triumph  to  Caesar.  Vast  numbers  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Kile  :  among  them  tic 
young  king  himself.  Caesar  now  formally  installed  Cleopatra  as  sov- 
ereign of  Egypt,  and  reserved  ArsinoG  to  grace  his  triumph. 

During  the  half  year  that  followed  Pharsalia.  the  Pompeian  chiefs 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  their  first  consternation.  Cn«us, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Pompev,  had  joined  Cnto  at  Corey ra ; 
and  in  this  place  also  were  assembled  Cicero,  Labienus,  Afranius, 
and  others.  The  chief  command  was  offered  to  Cicero,  as  the  oldest 
consular.  But  the  orator  declined  a  dangerous  post,  for  which  he  had 
neither  aptitude  nor  inclination,  and  was  nearly  slain  unon  the  spot 
by  the  impetuous  Cnteus.  Scipio  soon  after  arrived,  ana  to  him  the 
command  was  given.  C.  Cassius.  wilh  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fleet,  liad  surprised  and  destroyed  a  number  of  Caesar's  ships  in 
Sicily,  and  was  proceeding  to  make  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Italy 
when  the  news  of  the  great  defeat  at  Pharsalia  reached  him.  lie 
immediately  sailed  for  the  East,  and  fell  in  wilh  Ca?sar  (as  we  have 
narratecl)  on  the  Hellespont.  His  defection  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

Still,  notwithstanding  Pompey's  disappearance  and  the  defection 
of  Cassius,  a  considemble  fleet  was  assembled  at  Corcyra.  Scipio 
and  the  rest  embarked  with  tjjo  troops  that  they  had  rallied,  and 
steered  for  Egypt,  in  the  hope  of  learning  news  of  their  chief.  They 
reached  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  were  steering  eastward  along  the 
coast,  when  they  fell  in  wilh  Pompev's  ships,  in  which  were  Cornelia 
and  young  Sextus,  with  their  friends,  full  of  the  tragic  scene  they 
had  just  witnessed  on  the  beach  of  Alexandria.  The  disheartened 
leaders  returned  to  Cyrene,  which  refused  to  admit  any  one  within  its 
walls  except  Cato  and  such  men  as  he  would  be  answerable  for. 
The  fleet,  therefore,  w^ith  Scipio,  Labienus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops,  pursued  its  course  across  the  great  gulf  of  the  Syrtes  to 
the  province  of  Africa,  whore  the  Pompeian  cause  was  upheld  by 
Varus  and  his  ally  Juba.  Cato  and  his  followers  were  left  to  follow 
by  land.  He  accomplished  an  arduous  march  across  the  defert  in 
safety,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  all  the  Pompeian  lead- 
ers were  assembled  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Dissensions  arose  be- 
tween  Varus  and  Scipio  for  the  command  ;  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter it  was  offered  to  Cato.  The  disinterested  philosopher  declined  it, 
on  the  plea  that  he  held  no  ofllcial  position,  and  persuaded  all  the  rest 
to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  Scipio.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
destroy  the  city  of  U tica,  as  being  favorable  to  Casar.  But  Cato,  with 
rare  humanity,  offered  to  assume  the  government  of  the  town,  and 
be  responsible  for  its  fldelity,  thus  finally  separating  himself  from  the 
active  warfare,  which  from  the  first  he  had  deprecated  and  dSssvowed. 
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In  other  parts  of  the  empire  also,  affairs  were  in  a  disquiet  state. 
Phamaces,  son  of  Milhridates,  was  daily  gathering  strength  in 
Pbntus.  In  Farther  Spain,  the  oppressive  rule  of  Q.  Cassias,  brotlier 
of  Caius,  had  excited  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  and  discontent  every- 
where. In  Illyricum,  Qabinius,  who  had  deserted  his  patron  Pom- 
pey  on  occasion  of  the  flight  from  Italy,  liadbcen  ignomiaiously  worst- 
ed by  the  Pompeian  leader,  M.  Octavius,  and  Iiad  died  at  Salona. 
In  Italy,  P.*  Cornelius  Dolabella,  elected  tribune,  had  renewed  the 
propositions  of  Cselius  and  Miio  to  abolish  all  debts  ;  and  two  legions 
stationed  at  Capua,  one  of  which  was  the  favored  Tenth,  had  risen 
in  open  mutiny  against  their  officers,  declaring:  that  they  had  been 
kept  under  their  standards  long  enough,  and  demanding  their 
promised  reward. 

We  know  not  when  the  news  of  these  threatening  events  reached 
Caesar's  ears  at  Alexandria.  Early  in  the  year  47  B.C.  he  had  been 
proclaimed  dictator  for  the  second  time,  and  had  named  Mark  An- 
tony master  of  the  horse.  This  officer  was  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Italy.  But  the  peninsula  seemed  to  be  exposed  by 
mutiny  and  discontent  to  a  descent  of  the  Pompeians  from  Africa, 
tnd  the  presence  of  the  dictator  himself  seemed  to  be  imperiously 
demanded.  Still  he  lingered  in  Egypt,  detained  (as  his  enemies  say) 
by  the  blandishments  or  Cleopatra,  or  (as  his  admirers  contend)  by 
the  necessity  of  confirming  Roman  influence  in  that  countiy.  It  was 
not  for  the  space  of  four  months  after  his  victory  on  the  Kile  that  ho 
left  Egypt,  having  remained  there  altogether  for  not  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  year. 

But  when  once  he  had  shaken  off  this  real  or  apparent  lethargy, 
all  his  startling  rapidity  of  action  returned.  He  left  Egypt  at  tho 
end  of  May  (47  b.c).  and  marched  northward  through  Syria  to  crush 
the  rising  power  of  Pharnaces.  On  his  way  he  received  the  hearty 
congratulations  of  the  Jews,  who  hated  the  memory  of  Porapey ; 
accepted  the  excuses  of  Deiotarus,  chief  of  Galatia,  who  had  fought 
aeainst  him  at  Pharsalia ;  and  in  a  few  days  appeared  in  Pontus. 
I%amaces,  proud  of  a  victory  over  Cjcsar's  lieutenant,  ventured  to 
attack  Cffisar  himself  near  Zela,  where  his  father  Mithridutes  had 
once  defeated  the  Romans.  The  victory  gained  bv  the  Romans  was 
easy  but  decisive  ;  and  was  announced  at  Rome  m  the  fam3us  dis- 
patch, **  Voni,  vidi,  vici.  "*  The  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  was  con- 
lerrod  on  a  friendly  chief,  bearing  the  name  of  Mithridates.  Ctesar 
now  devoted  a  short  time  to  the  task  nf  settling  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
This  province  had  been  warmly  attached  to  the  senatorial  cause  by 
the  mild  rule  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey.  Lately,  however,  the  exac- 
tions of  Metellus  Scipio,  on  his  march  to  join  Pompey  in  Epirus,  had 

T  ■  ■        I  ^  m 

^  Thia  inacrlDlion  wait  ccKainly  placed  npon  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  Pootto 
kiar  when  carried  in  irianiphal  procei»Fioii ;  and  Plotaxch  rcpreeentaU.  iAlcsnsicD% 
Om  dictator's  di»patch. 
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caused  great  discontent ;  and  Cicsar  found  it  eaa^  to  win  popularity 
by  rcmiltin^  a  portion  of  tbe  moneys  due  to  the  imperinl  treasury. 

Before  this,  also,  Octavius  had  been  expelled  from  Illyria.  Vati- 
nius,  who  was  in  command  at  Brundusium,  hearing  of  the  defeat  and 
deatli  of  Gabinius,  immediately  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  attacked  tho 
fleet  of  Octaviiis  with  so  much  success  that  the  Fompeian  leader  was 
glad  to  make  his  escape  and  join  his  fellows  in  misfortune  in  Africa. 

Two  moutlis  after  Caesar  left  Alexandria,  all  parts  of  the  East 
were  again  restored  to  tranquil  submission  ;  and  early  in  July  Rome 
was  astonished  to  see  the  great  conqueror  enter  her  gates  for  the  third 
time.since  he  had  crossed  tlie  Rubicon, 

He  had  been  again  named  dictator,  as  we  have  said  ;  and,  on  his 
anival  at  Rome,  he  applied  himself  with  his  UFual  industry  and 
rapidity  to  settle  Uie  most  pressing  difficulties.  The  disturbances 
raised  by  the  profligate  promises  of  Caelius  and  Dolabella  had  been 
quelled  by  Antony  ;  ana  the  dictator  in  some  degree  gratified  those 
who  had  clamored  for  an  abolition  of  debts  by  paying  a  year's  house- 
rent  for  all  poor  citizens  out  of  the  public  purse— an  evil  precedent, 
which  in  the  present  emergency  he  deemed  necessary.  • 

The  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  at  Capua  was  more  formidable.  But 
Csesar,  as  was  his  wont,  overcame  tho  danger  by  facing  it  boldly. 
He  ordered  the  two  legions  to  meet  him  in  the  Campus  Martins  un- 
armed. They  had  demanded  their  discharge,  thinking  that  thus  they 
would  extort  a  larije  donation,  for  they  considered  themselves  indis- 
pensable to  the  dictator.  He  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  they  ex- 
pected a  speech.  "You  demand  your  discharge,"  he  simply  said, 
•*  I  discharge  you.'*  A  dead  silence  followed  these  unexpected 
words.  Caesar  resumed  :  **  The  rewards  which  I  have  promised  you 
shall  have,  when  I  relunj  to  celebrate  my  triumph  with  my  oUier 
troops."  Sliamc  now  filled  their  hearts,  mingled  with  vexation  at 
the  thought  that  they  who  had  l)ome  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  would  be  excluded  from  the  triumph.  They  passionately  be- 
sought him  to  recall  his  words,  but  he  answered  not.  At  length,  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  again  rose  to  speak.  **  Quiri- 
tes" — he  began,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  soldiers,  but  merely  private 
citizens.  A  burst  of  repentant  sorrow  broke  from  the  ranks  of  the 
veterans  ;  but  Caesar  turned  away  as  if  he  were  about  to  leave  the 
tribunal.  Tho  cries  rose  still  louder :  they  besought  him  to  punish 
them  in  any  way,  but  not  to  dismiss  them  from  his  service.  After 
long  delay,  he  said  that  "  he  would  not  punish  any  one  for  de- 
manding  his  due ;  but  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  vexation  that 
the  Tenth  Legion  could  not  bide  his  time.  That  legion  at  least 
he  must  dismiss.**  Loud  applause  followed  from  the  rest;  the 
men  of  the  Tenth  hung  their  heads  in  shame,  and  begged  him  to  dec- 
imate them,  and  restore  the  survivors  to  his  favor.  At  length,  Caesar, 
deeming  them  sufficiently  humbled,  accepted  their  rep^'ntance.  The 
vrhole  scene  is  a  striking  illustration   of   the   cool  and  dauntless 
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reaolution  of  llie  man.    We  at  once  say,  here  was  one  born  for  com- 
mand. 

Having  completed  all  pressing  business  in  little  more  than  two 
months,  he  again  left  Rome  to  take  measures  for  reducing  the  for- 
midable furce  which  the  Pompciau  leaders  had  assembled  in  Africa. 
At  Lilybffium  six  legions  and  2000  horse  had  been  collected  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  October  (47  B.C.)  he  reached  Africa.  An  inde- 
cisive combat  took  place  soon  after  he  landed,  and  then  he  lay  en- 
camped waiting  for  reinforcements  till  near  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. When  he  took  the  field,  a  series  of  manoeuvres  followed  ;  till,  " 
on  the  4th  of  February  (46  B.C.).  he  encamped  near  Thapsus,  and  two 
days  after  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
Alter  a  long  and  desperate  conflict,  which  lasted  till  evening,  the 
senatorial  army  was  forced  to  give  way  ;  and  Caesar,  who  always 
pressed  an  advantage  to  the  utmost,  followed  them  so  closely  that 
Uiey  could  not  defend  their  camp.  The  leaders  fled  in  all  directions. 
Varus  and  Labienus  escaped  into  Spain.  Scipio  put  to  sea,  but  be- 
ing overtaken  by  the  enemy's  ships  sought  death  by  his  own  hands. 
Such  also  was  the  fate  of  Afranius.  Juba  fled  with  old  Petreius  ; 
and  these  two  rude  soldiers,  after  a  last  banquet,  heated  with  wine, 
Agreed  to  end  their  life  by  single  combat.  The  Roman  veteran  was 
slain  bv  the  nimble  African  prince,  and  Juba  sought  death  at  the 
hand  oi  a  faithful  slave. 

Meanwhile,  Cato  at  Utica  had  received  news  of  the  ruin  of  his  party 
by  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  He  calmly  resolved  on  self-slaughter,  and 
discussed  the  subject  both  in  conversation  with  his  friends  and  in 
meditation  with  himself.  After  a  conversation  of  this  kind  he  retired 
to  rest,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  philosophic  calm  when  he  saw 
that  his  too  careful  friends  had  removed  his  sword.  Wrathfnlly  re- 
proving them,  he  ordered  it  to  be  brought  back  and  hung  at  his  bed's 
head.  There  he  lay  down,  and  turned  over  the  pages  of  Plato's 
Phaedo  till  he  fell  asleep.  In  the  ni^ht  he  awoke,  and  tiUcing  his 
sword  from  the  sheath  he  thrust  it  mto  his  body.  His  watchful 
friends  heard  him  utter  an  involuntary  groan,  and,  entering  the  room, 
found  him  writhing  in  a^ony.  They  procured  surgical  aid,  and  the 
wound  was  carefully  dressed.  Cato  lay  down  again,  apparently 
insensible  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  he  quietly  removed  the 
dressings  and  tore  open  the  wound,  so  that  his  bowels  broke  out,  and 
after  no  long  time  he  breathed  his  last.  The  Romans,  one  and  all, 
even  Cicero,  iidmired  and  applauded  his  conduct.  It  is  true  that  the 
Stoics,  though  on  prmciples  dilTerent  from  Christianity,  recommended 
the  endurance  of  all  evils  as  indifferent  to  a  philosopher.  But  life 
had  become  intolerable  to  one  who  held  the  political  opinions  of 
Cato  ;  and  while  Christian  judgment  must  condemn  his  impatience. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  from  his  own  point  of  view  the  act  was  al 
least  excusable* 

After  this  miserable  end  of  the  most  upright  and  most  emir«K^ 
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amoDg  the  seoatorial  chiefs,  Coesar  busied  himself  in  rcgulatiDg  thq 
countries  he  had  coDquercd.  Juba's  kingdom  of  Numidm  he 
formed  into  a  new  province,  and  gave  it  into  the  care  of  the  historian 
Salliist,  -who  with  others  liud  been  expclicd  from  the  senate  in  Uie 
Tear  50  b.c.,  professedly  because  of  his  profligate  manners,  bnt  really 
oecause  of  his  devote^l  attachment  to  C^sesar's  cause.  His  subsequent 
life  justified  both  the  leal  and  the  alleged  cause.  He  proved  an 
oppressive  ruler,  and  his  luxurious  habits  were  conspicuous  even  in 
that  age.  In  the  terse  and  epigraramutic  sentences  of  his  two  im- 
mortul  works  were  immortali:i^d  the  merits  of  Mariua.  and  of  C<esar. 
the  vices  and  errors  of  their  senatorial  antagonists. 

After  some  delay  in  Sardinia,  where  his  presence  also  was  reauired. 
Csesar  rctiumed  to  Rome  for  the  fourth  time  since  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  about  the  end  of  May,  46  n.c.  At  length  he  had  found 
time  to  celcbrutc  the  triumplis  which  he  had  earned  since  his  first 
consulship,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  those  internal  reforms, 
which  long  years  of  faction  and  anarchy  had  made  necessary. 

His  triumphs  were  four  in  numlter,  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
!Numidia  ;  for  no  mention  was  made  of  tlie  civil  conflicts,  which  had 
been  most  dangerous  and  most  difficult  of  all.  A  Roman  could  hot 
triumph  over  "fellow  citizens  ;  therefore  the  victories  of  Ilerda  and 
Pharsalia  were  not  celebrated  by  public  honors  ;  nor  would  Ttiapsus 
have  l>een  mentioned  had  it  not  been  observed  that  here  Juba  was 
amonc:  the  foes.  These  triumphs  >vere  maile  more  attractive  by 
splendid  ghuliatorial  shows  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.  But  what 
gave  much  more  real  splendor  was  the  announcement  of  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  all  political  offences  commilted  against  the  party  of 
the  dictator.     The  memory  of  the  Marian  massacres  and  the  Sylhin 

Eroscriptions  were  still  present  to  many  minds.  Domitius  Ahcnobar- 
us  ana  the  chief  senatorial  leaders  had  denounced  all  who  took  part 
against  the  senate,  or  even  those  who  remained  neutral,  with  the 
severest  penalties.  Men  could  not  believe  that  the  dictator's  clemency 
was  real ;  tliey  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  belief  that  when  all 
fear  of  the  enemy  had  ceased  he  would  glut  his  vengeance  by  a 
hecatomb.  The  certainty  that  no  more  blood  would  flow  was  so 
much  the  more  grateful. 

After  the  triumphs  all  his  soldiers  were  gratified  by  a  magnificent 
donation  ;  nay,  every  poor  citizen  received  a  present  both  of  grain  and 
money. 

The  veterans  now  at  length  received  their  rewards  in  lands,  which 
were  either  public  prujxjrly  or  were  duly  purcluused  with  public  money. 
But  no  Julian  military  colonies  were  planted  on  lands  wrested  by  force 
from  citizens,  to  emulate  the  Cornelian  military  colonies  and  main- 
tain a  population  of  turbuknt  agitators.  Here  also  the  example  of 
Sylla,  who  confiscated  private  property  to  reward  his  troops,  was 
carefully  avoided. 

After  the  triumphs  every  kind  of  honor  was  bestowed  upon  hink 
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-Aboire'al\;  he  was  named  dictator  for  the  thinl  time ;  but  now  it 
was  for  a  space  of  ten  years.  He  was  also  invested  with  censorial 
anthoritv  for  three  years  ;  and  in  virtue  of  these  combined  offices  he 
was  declared  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  cit- 
izens and  subjects  of  Kumo.  For  several  months  he  remained  at 
Rome  busily  occupied  in  measures  intended  to  remedy  the  evil  efifects 
of  the  longcontinueti  civil  discords  and  to  secure  order  fur  the 
future.  But  in  the  middle  of  his  work  he  was  compelled  to  quit 
Rome  by  the  call  of  another  war.  It  will  be  well  to  dispose  of  this 
before  we  give  a  brief  summary  of  his  great  legislative  measures. 

Spain  was  the  province  that  required  his  presence.  There  the  two 
sons  of  Pompey,  with  Labienus  and  Varus,  had  rallied  the  scanty 
relics  of  the  African  army.  The  province  was  already  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  Caspar.  Q.  Cossius — whom'  he  had  left  as  governor — 
had  so  irritated  all  minds,  that  oven  the  legions  rose,  mutinied,  and 
expelled  tlio  Cflesarian  commanders.  Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania, 
lent  aid,  tvnd  thus  the  malcontents  in  Spain  were  able  to  present  a 
formidable  front.  Caesar  arrived  in  Soain  late  in  September  (46  B.C.), 
after  a  journey  of  extraordinarj'  rapidity,  and  found  that  young  On. 
Pompeius  had  concentrated  his  forces  near  Cunluba  (Cordova).  But 
an  attack  of  illness  compelled  the  dictator  to  delay  operations,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  Arst  mouth  of  tiie  next  year  that  he  was  able  to  take 
the  field.  He  then  begun  offensive  ni'iasures  with  his  usual  rapidity. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  but  this 
they  cautiously  declined,  till  several  strong  towns  being  taken  by 
storm  and  others  having  surrendered,  the  Pompeians  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  retreat  toward  the  coast  of  th-j  Mediterranean. 
Here  Ciesar  found  them  in  a  strong  position  near  Munda,  a  small 
town  a^jout  five  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Malaga,  and  as  they  offered 
him  battle,  he  determined  on  attacking,  n^t withstanding  the  ditUcuI- 
ties  of  the  ground.  Success  was  for  some  time  doubtful.  But 
Ciesar  exerted  himself  to  lead  his  troop?  again  and  again  to  the  des- 
perate confiict,  and  their  dauntless  courage  at  length  prevailed.  So 
desperate  was  it  that  Ciesar  is  reported  to  have  said,  On  other  oc- 
casions I  have  fought  for  victory,  here  I  fought  for  Ufe.**  But  the 
battle  of  Munda  was  decisive.  More  than  30,000  men  fell.  Among 
them  were  Varus  and  Labienus,  whose  heads  were  brought  to  Caesar 
as  tokens  of  lh'*ir  fate.  Cq.  Pompeius  fled  to  the  coast.  Here  as  he 
was  getting  on  bjanl  a  small  boat  he  entangled  his  foot  in  a  rope  ; 
and  a  frien  i  endeavoring  to  cut  awav  the  rope  struck  the  foot  in- 
stead. The  unfortunate  young  man  landed  again,  hoping  to  lie  hid 
till  his  wound  wjis  healetl.  Finding  his  lurking-place  discovered,  he 
limpci  wearily  up  a  mouutain-path,  but  was  soon  overtaken  and 
slain.  His  head  also  was  carried  to  the  con(iuen)r,  who  ordered  it  to 
receive  honorable  burial.  Sext.  Pompeius  escaped  into  Northern 
Spain,  whence  he  reappeared  at  a  later  time  to  vex  the  peace  of  tho 
Roman  world.    Corduba,  Hlspalis  (Seville),  and  other  ^l«/cie&  ^^^xv 
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soDcd  liy  tbc  last  desperate  relics  of  the  Pompeian  partv.  held  oat  for 
some  time  after  the  Itattlc  of  Munda.  So  important  aid  Cieaar  con- 
sider it  to  quench  tlie  last  sparic  of  disalfection  in  a  province  which 
for  several  years  bad  l)ecu  under  Pompey's  government  that  he 
stayed  in  Spain  till  August,  and  did  not  return  lo  liome  till  Septem- 
ber or  October  (45  B.C.),  having  been  absent  from  the  capital  nearly 
a  year.  On  this  occasion  he  vvhs  less  scrupulous  than  before,  for  he 
celebrated  a  fifth  triumph  in  honor  of  his  successes  in  Spain,  though 
these  were  as  much  won  over  Roman  citizens  as  his  former  victories 
in  that  same  country,  or  his  crowning  gloiy  of  Pharsalia. 

From  his  last  triumph  to  his  death  was  somewhat  more  than  five 
months  (October,  45  b.c. — March,  44  B.C.) :  from  his  quadruple  tri- 
umph to  the  Spanish  cai^ipaiij^n  was  little  more  than  four  months 
(June— September,  46  u.c).  Into  these  two  brief  periods  were  com- 
pressed most  of  the  laws  which  bear  his  name,  and  of  whioh  we  will 
now  give  a  bri(*f  account.  Most  of  the  evils,  however,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  remedy  were  of  old  standing.  His  long  residence  at 
Rome,  and  busy  engagements  in  all  political  matters  from  early  youth 
to  the  close  of  his  consulship,  made'  him  familiar  with  every  sore 

Elace,  and  with  all  the  proposed  remedies.  Uis  own  clear  judgment, 
is  habits  of  rapid  decision,  and  the  unlimited  power  which  he  held 
in  virtue  of  the  dictatorsliip,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  legislate  than 
for  others  to  advise. 

The  long  wars,  ai)d  the  liberality  with  which  he  had  rewarded  his 
soldiers  and  the  people  at  his  triumphs,  had  reduced  the  sums  in  the 
treasury  to  a  low  ebb.  We  muy  believe  that  no  needs  were  more 
pressing  than  these. 

Together  with  the  dictatorship  he  had  been  invested  with  censorial 
power  under  the  new  title  of  pnefectus  morum.  He  used  this  power 
to  institute  a  careful  revision  of  the  list  of  citizens,  principally  for  the 
purpo.se  of  abridging  the  list  of  those  who  were  receiving  montlily 
donations  of  grain  from  the  trrasurj*.  Numbers  of  foreigners  had 
been  irregularly  placed  on  the  lists,  and  so  great  had  been  the  temp- 
tations hi?ld  out  by  the  pernicious  poor-law  originalW  passed  by  C. 
Gracchus,  and  made  still  worse  by  Saturninus  and  Clodius,  that  he 
was  able  to  reduce  the  list  of  8tate-paui)ers  resident  in  or  near  Rome 
from  ^20,000  to  about  half  that  number.  The  treasury  felt  an  im- 
me<iiate  and  a  permanent  relief. 

But  though,  for  this  purpose,  Ctesar  made  severe  distinctions  be- 
tween Honinu  citizens  and  those  subjects  of  the  republic  who  were 
not  admitted  to  the  franchise,  no  ruler  ever  showed  himself  so  much 
alive  to  tlie  claims  of  all  cla$rses  of  her  subjects.  Other  popular  lead- 
ers had  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Italians,  and  all  free  people  of  the 
Peninsula  had  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  made  Romans  ;  but  ex- 
cept the  measure  of  Pompeius  St.rabo,  by  which  the  free  people  of 
Transpadane  Caul—who  were  almost  Italians— had  been  invested 
with  the  Latin  rights,  no  popular  statesman  had  as  yet  shown  any  hk^ 
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In  the  claims  of  the  provinciul  subjects  of  Rome.  Sertorius,  in- 
deed, had  endeavored  to  raise  a  Roman  government  in  Spain  ;  but 
this  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  was  a 
transference  of  power  from  Italians  to  Spaniards,  rather  than  an  in- 
corporation of  Spain  with  Italy.  Ciesar  was  the  first  acknowledged 
ruler  of  the  Roman  State  who  extended  his  views  beyond  the  politics 
of  the  city  and  took  a  really  imperial  survey  of  the.  vast  dominions 
subject  to  her  sway.  Toward  those  who  were  at  war  with  Rome  he 
was  relentless  and  illiberal  as  the  sternest  Roman  of  them  all ;  but  no 
one  so  well  aa  he  knew  how  **  to  spare  the  submissive  ;"  bardl^  any 
one  except  himself  felt  pleasure  in  so  sparing.  All  the  cities  oi 
Transpadane  Gaul,  already  Latin,  were  raised  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. The  same  high  privilege  was  bestowed  on  many  communities 
of  TransStlpine  Gaul  aud  Spain.  The  Gallic  legion  which  he  had 
raised,  called  Aulada  from  the  lark  which  was  the  emblem  on  their 
arms,  was  rewardeil  for  its  services  by  the  same  gift.  Medical  prac- 
titioners and  scientitic  m3n,  of  whatever  ori«^in,  were  to  be  allowed 
to  claim  the  Roman  franchise.  After  his  death  a  plan  was  found 
among  his  papers  for  raising  the  Sicilian  com.munities  to  the  rank  of 
Latin  citizens— a  design  which  seems  to  prove  that  a  truly  imperial 
idea  gave  character  to  his  whole  government. 

Nothing  proveci  this  more  than  the  unfulfilled  projects  of  the  great 
dictator,  which  were  afterward  completed.  Among  these  were  the 
draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  opening  of  lakes  Lucrinus  and 
Avernus  to  form  a  harbor,  a  complete  survey  and  map  of  the  whole 
empire — plans  afterwar«i  executea  by  Agrippa,  the  great  minister  of 
Augustus.  Another  and  more  memorable  design  wjis  that  of  a  code 
of  laws  embodying  and  orgmizing  the  scattered  judgments  and  pre- 
cedents which  at  tiial  timi  regulated  the  courts.  It  was  several  cen- 
turies before  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  by  which  Roman  law 
became  the  law  of  civilize  1  Europe. 

The  liheral  tendency  of  thj  dicliitor's  mind  was  shown  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  supplied  th;3  great  gaps  which  the  civil  war  had 
made  in  the  benches  of  the  senate.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  that 
assembly  had  been  increased  from  its  original  three  hundred.  We 
find  so  many  as  four  huadred  and  fifteen  taking  part  in  its  votes  ;* 
and  many  of  course  were  absent.  But  Ca?sar  raised  it  to  no  Lss  than 
nine  hundred,  thus  probably  doubling  the  largest  number  that  had 
ever  been  counted  in  its  ranks.  Many  of  the  new  senators  were  for- 
tunate soldiers  who  had  served  him  well.  In  raising  such  men  to 
senatorial  rank  he  followed  the  example  of  Sylla.  But  many  of  the 
new  nobles  were  enfranchised  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  old  citizens  were  indignant  at  this  invasion  of  the  barbarians 
Pasauinades,  rife  in  ancient  as  in  modern  Rome,  abounded.  **  The 
Gauls/'  said  one  wit,  *'  had  exchanged  the  trews  for  the  toga,  and 
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had  followed  (he  conqueror's  triumphal  car  into  the  senate."  "It 
were  a  good  deed,"  said  another,  **  if  no  one  would  show  the  new 
senators  the  way  to  the  house." 

The  offices  of  consul,  prajtor,  and  other  high  magistracies,  however, 
were  still  conferred  on  men  of  Italian  birth.  The  first  foreigner  who 
reached  the  consulship  was  L.  Cornelius  Balbns,  a  Spaniard  of  Gades, 
the  friend  of  Caesar  and  of  Cicero  :  but  this  was  not  till  four  years 
after  the  dictator's  death,  when  the  principles  of  his  government  were 
more  fully  carried  out  by  his  successors. 

To  revive  a  military  population  in  Italy  was  not  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  Cssar  as  that  of  former  leaders  of  the  people.  His  veterans 
received  comparatively  few  assigrmicnts  of  land  in  Italy.  Only  six 
small  colonies  in  the  ncighlK)rhood  of  Rome  were  peopled  by  these 
men.  The  principal  settlements  by  which  he  enriched  them  were  in 
the  provinces.  Corinth  and  Carthage  were  made  military  colonies, 
and  rapidly  regained  somewhat  of  their  ancient  splendor  and  renown. 

He  endeavored  to  restore  the  wasted  population  of  Italy  by  more 
peaceful  methods  than  military  settlements.  The  marriage-tie  which 
had  become  exceedingly  lax  in  these  profi'g  ite  times  was  encouraged 
by  somewhat  singular  means.  A  married  matron  was  allowea  a 
greater  latitude  of  ornament  and  the  use  of  more  costly  carriages  than 
the  sumptuary  laws  of  liome  permitted  to  women  generallv.  A 
married  man  with  three  children  born  in  lawful  wedlock  at  Kome, 
with  four  born  in  Italy,  with  five  born  in  the  provinces,  enjoyed 
freedom  from  certain  duties  and  charges. 

The  great  abuse  of  slave-labor  wjis  difficult  to  correct.  It  was 
attempted  to  apply  remedies  familiar  to  despotic  governments  in  all 
ages.  An  ordinance  was  issued  that  no  citizens  between  twenty  and 
forty  years  of  age  should  be  absent  from  Italy  for  more  than  three 
years.  And  an  ancient  enactment  was  revived  that  on  all  estates  at 
least  one  third  of  the  laborera  should  be  freemen.  No  doubt  these 
measures  were  of  little  effect. 

Cajsar's  great  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  were  shown 
by  several  facts.  Under  his  patronage  the  first  public  library  was 
opened  at  Rome  by  his  friend  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  famous  as  a  poet,  and 
in  later  years  as  the  historian  of  the  civil  war.  For  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  he  erected  the  mapfniticcnt  series  of  buildings  called 
the  Basilica  Julia,  of  which  we  will  say  a  few  words  in  a  later  paee. 

Of  all  his  reforms,  that  by  which  his  name  is  best  remembered  is 
the  reform  of  the  calendar.  The  Roman  year  had  hitherto  consisted 
of  355  days,  with  a  month  of  30  days  intercalated  ever}'  third  year, 
w)  tliat  the  average  length  of  the  year  was  365  days.  If  the  intercala- 
tions had  been  regularly  made,  the  Romans  would  have  l.jst  a  day's 
reckoning  in  ever}'  period  of  four  years  :  since  the  real  length  of  the 
solar  j'par  is  al)out  305  J  days.  But  the  business  was  so  carelessly 
executed,  that  the  difference  between  the  civil  year  and  the  solur  year 
sometimes  amounted  to  several  months,  and  all  dates  weie  most 
uncertain. 
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CflMar,  himself  not  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Greek  sosigenes  to  rectify  the  present  error,  and 

5  re  vent  error  for  the  future.  It  was  determined  to  make  the  Ist  of 
anuary  of  the  Roman  year  709  a.u.c.  coincide  with  the  let  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  solar  year  wliich  we  call  45  b.c.  But  it  was  calculated 
that  this  1st  of  January  of  the  year  709  a.u.c.  would  be  67  days  in 
advance  of  the  true  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  would  concur  not  with 
the  Ist  of  January  45  u.c,  but  with  the  23d  of  October  46  B.C.  And 
therefore  two  intercalary  months,  making  together  67  days,  were 
inserted  between  the  last  day  of  November  and  the  1st  of  Deceml>er 
of  the  year  708.  An  intercalary  month  of  23  days*  had  already  been 
added  to  February  of  that  year,  according  lo  the  old  method.  There- 
fore, on  the  whole,  the  Rom  in  year  708  consisted  in  all  of  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  445  days.f  It  was  scofflngly  called  in  the  pasquinades 

the  year  of  confusion.**  More  justly  should  it  be  called,  as  Macro- 
bius  observes,  **  the  Ijist  year  of  confusion.*' 

Thus  the  past  error  was  corrected,  and  the  1st  of  January  709  A.U.C. 
became  the  same  with  the  1st  of  January  45  b.c. 

To  prevent  future  errors,  the  year  was  extended  from  855  to  865 
days,  each  month  Ixjing  lengthened,  except  February,  according  to 
the  rule  which  we  still  observe.  But  as  the  solar  year  consists  of 
about  865  I  days,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  nccessaiyto  add  one  day 
in  every  four  years,  and  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  February,  as  at 
present  in  our  leap  3'ear. 

Such  was  the  famous  Julian  Calendar,  which,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion, continues  to  date  every  transaction  and  every  letter  of  the 
present  day.  J 

The  constant  occupation  required  for  these  and  other  measures  of 
reform,  all  executed  in  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  months,  necessarily 
absorbed  the  chief  part  of  the  dictator's  day,  and  prevented  the  free 
access  which  at  Rome  was  usually  accorded  to  suitors  and  visitors  by 
the  consuls  and  great  men.  CaBsar  himself  lamented  this.  Tlie  true 
reason  for  his  seclusion  was  not  understood,  and  the  fact  diminished 
his  popularity.  Yet  his  affability  was  the  same  as  ever,  and  a  letter 
of  Cicero,  in  which  he  describes  a  visit  he  received  from  the  great 


•  CJalled  MereadorUixs.  t  /.<?.,  855  -f  «  +  07=415. 

X  The  addition  of  ono  day  in  every  four  yean  would  be  correct  if  the  0olar  year 
consitfted  exactly  of  805  jii  days,  or  865  dayn  6  hours.  In  fact,  it  consints  or  806 
day«,  5  hours,  48  minuto,  51  >i  seconds,  so  that  the  Julian  year  in  longer  than  the 
true  solar  year  by  about  11  minutes.  Ctetnar's  adtronumers  knew  tlii;*  rrror,  bat 
neglected  it.  Accordinj^lv  in  the  yenr  1583  a.d.  the  begiuniiig  of  the  tTnlian  year 
was  about  13  days  behlud  the  truo  time.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  fhortenvd  that  year 
by  10  ddys,  still  leaving  the  year  3  davs  behind  the  true  time;  and  to  prevent  error 
for  the  future,  ordered  the  a'lditional  day  of  February  to  be  oinlltcd  three  times  in 
400  yean*.  Protestant  Bugland  refused  to  adopt  this  reform  till  the  year  1759  a.d., 
when  U  daya  were  dropped  b^>twoeii  the  Sd  and  14th  of  8eptemi>cr,  which  kato 
rise  to  tbevalgar  cry,—**  Give  an  back  our  11  days."  Russia,  through  the  jealinisy 
•f  the  Greek  Church,  still  keeps  the  old  style,  and  her  reckoning  is  now  12  daja 
behind  that  of  the  reat  of  Europe. 
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conqueror  in  liis  villa  at  Puteoli,  leaves  a  plcasinc;  iroprcGBion  of  both 
host  and  giiest.  Cicero  indeed  liad  fully  bowed  to  eircumstances.  He 
spoke  iu  defence  of  the  Pomneian  partisans.  "M,  Marcellus  and  Q. 
Li.srariu8,  and  introduced  into  his  speeches  compliments  to  Csesar  too 
fulsome  to  l)e  genuine.  In  his  enforced  retirement  from  public  life 
after  the  Imttie  of  Pharsalia,  he  composed  some  of  tbo&e  pleasing 
dinlogues  which  we  still  read.  Both  to  him  and  to  cveiy  other 
M^natorial  chief  Caesar  not  only  showed  pardon  but  favor. 

Yet  the  renmant  of  the  nobles  loved  him  not.  And  with  the  people 
at  large  he  suffered  still  more,  from  a  belief  that  he  wi$>hed  to  be 
made  king.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had  been  named  dictator 
and  imperator  for  life.  His  head  had  been  for  some  time  placed  on 
the  money  of  the  republic,  a  regal  honor  conceded  to  none  before 
him.  Qumtilis,  tlie  fifth  month  of  the  calendar,  received  from  him 
the  name  which  it  still  bears.  The  senate  took  an  oaUi  to  j^uard  the 
safety  of  his  jx^rson.  He  was  honored  with  sacriticial  offernigs,  and 
otlier  honors,  which  had  hitherto  Iteen  leserved  for  the  gods.  But 
Ca*sar  was  not  satlstied.  He  was  often  heard  to  quote  the  sentiment 
of  Euripides,  that  "  if  any  violation  of  law  is  excusable,  it  is  excus- 
able for  the  sake  of  gaining  soveieigu  jMnver."  The  craving  desire 
to  tnmsmit  power  toan  heir  o<cnpieil  him  as  it  occupied  Cromwell 
and  Napoleon  :  and  no  title  yet  conferred  upon  him  was  hereditary. 
It  was  no  doubt  to  ascertain  \he  popular  sentiments  that  various  prop- 
ositions were  nuide  toward  an  assumi>tion  of  the  style  and  title  of 
king.  His  statues  in  the  foiuin  were  found  crownwl  with  a  diadem  ; 
but  two  (>f  the  tribunes  lore  it  olT,  and  the  mob  applauded.  On  the 
2(Uh  of  January,  at  the  grent  Latin  festival  on  the  Alban  Mount, 
voices  in  the  crowd  saluted  him  as  king  :  but  mutterings  of  discon- 
tent reached  his  ear,  and  he  promptly  said;  "I  am  no  king,  but 
Crosar."  Yet  the  tiibunes  who  puni.^hed  those  who  were  detected 
in  raivsing  the  cry  were  deiK)sed  by  the  dictator's  will.  The  final 
attempt  was  made  at  tlie  Lupercalia  on  the  151  h  of  Febiuary.  Antony, 
in  the  character  of  one  of  the  prii»sls  of  Pan.  approached  the  dictator 
as  he  sat  presiding  in  his  golden  chair,  and  ollered  him  an  embroidered 
band,  such  as  was  worn  on  the  head  by  oriental  sovereigns.  The 
applause  which  followed  was  partial,  and' the  dictator  put  tlie  u£fered 
gift  aside.  Then  a  burst  of  genuine  cheering  gieeted  him,  which 
waxed  louder  still  when  he  rejected  it  a  second  time.  Old  traditional 
feeling  was  too  strong  at  Home  even  for  Ca'sar's  daring  temper  to 
brave  it.  The  people  would  submit  to  the  despotic  rule  of  a  dictator, 
but  would  not  have  a  king. 

Disappointed  no  douht  he  was  :  and  one  more  attempt  was  made  to 
invest  himself  with  hereditary  title.  A  large  camp  had  for  some  lime 
l>een  formed  at  ApoUonia  in  Illyricum  :  in  it  wtis  present  a  young 
man,  who  had  long  been  the  declared  heir  of  the  dictator.  This  was  C. 
Octavius,  son  of  his  niece  Alia,  and  therefore  his  grand-nephew, 
lie  was  born,  as  we  have  noted,  in  the  memorable  year  of  Catiline's 
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conspiracy,  and  was  now  in  his  ninotcentli  year.  From  the  time  that 
he  had  assumed  the  garb  of  manhood  his  liealth  had  been  too  delicate 
for  militar}'  service.  Notwithstandins:  this,  hu  had  ventured  to 
demand  a  mastership  of  the  horse  from  his  uncle.  But  he  was  (luietly 
refused,  and  sunt  to  take  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  at  Ai>ollonia, 
where  a  lar^e  and  well -equipped  army  had  been  assembled.  The 
destinatioQ  of  this  powerful  force  was  not  publicly  announced.  'But 
general  belief  pointed,  no  doubt  rightly,  to  Parthia  :  for  the  death  of 
Crassus  was  unavenged,  and  the  Roman  eagles  were  still  retained  as 
trophies  by  the  barbaric  conqueror.  This  l)elief  was  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  a  Sibylline  oracle  bjing  produced  about  this  time,  saying, 
"  that  none  but  a  king  could  conquer  Parthia.*'  And  soon  after  a 
decree  was  moved  in  the  senate,  by  which  Cicsar  was  to  be  enabled, 
not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  provinces,  to  assume  the  style  of  king.  With- 
out the  well-known  emblems  and  permanent  piwer  of  royalty,  it  was 
argued,  a  Roman  commander  could  not  expect  Ihe  submissive  homage 
of  orientals.  But  subsequent  events  prevented  this  decree  from  being 
carried  into  effect. 

Meanwhile  other  causes  of  discontent  had  been  agitating  various 
chesses  at  Rome.  Cleopatra  appeared  at  Rome  with  a  boy  whom  she 
named  Cajsarion  and  declared  to  be  her  son  by  Cie^ar.  It  was  her 
ambition  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  wife,  and  to  obtain  the  dictator's 
inheritance  for  the  boy — a  thing  hateful  even  to  the  degenerate 
Romans  of  that  day.  Then,  the  more  fiery  partisans  of  Ctesar  dis- 
approved of  his  clemency  ;  they  did  not  understand  his  wish  no 
longer  to  be  the  unscrupulous  leader  of  a  p  irty,  but  tho  impartial 
ruler  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  more  proiligal  sort  were  angry  at 
the  regulations  he  made  to  secure  the  provincials  from  extortion 
and  oppression.  Antony  himself,  who,  in  consideration  of  his 
services,  expected  the  nam »  extravagance  of  license  that  had  been 
granted  by  Sylla  to  his  favorites,  was  indignant  at  being  obliged  to 

Eay  its  full  price  for  the  house  of  Pompey  in  the  Carinas,  of  which 
e'liad  taken  possession.  The  populace  of  the  city  complained — the 
genuine  Romans  at  seeing  so  much  favor  extended  to  provincials, 
those  of  foreign  origin  because  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  corn- 
bounty.  Ciesar  no  doubt  was  eager  to  i*eturn  to  his  army,  and  escape 
from  the  increasing  dit!iculties  which  beset  his  civil  government. 
But  it  seemed  likely  that  as  soon  as  he  joined  the  army,  he  would 
assume  monarchical  power,  in  virtue  of  the  late  decree  ;  and  thi?, 
consideration  urged  on  to  hasty  determination  the  remains  of  the  oUi 
senatorial  party,  who  owed  their  lives  to  Caesar's  clemency,  who  ha<i 
accepted  ravors  from  his  bount}',  and  scrupled  not  to  turn  his  own 
gifts  to  his  destruction. 

The  great  difiiculty  was  to  find  a  leader.  C.  Cassius  was  a  good 
soldier,  but  of  temper  so  fickle  and  uncertain,  that  few  were  wuJing 
to  confide  in  him.  It  was  upon  M.  Junius  Brutus  that  all  the  dis- 
contented turned  their  eyes.  This  young  nephew  a  man,  of  Cato» 
had  taken  his  uncle  as  an  example  for  his  public  life.    But  he  w^ 
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fonder  of  platonlc  speculations  than  of  political  action.  His  habits 
were  cold  and  reserved,  rather  those  of  a  student  than  a  statesman. 
He  had  reluctantly  joined  the  cause  of  Pompey,  for  he  could  ill 
forget  that  is  was  by  Pompey  that  Ids  father  had  been  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood  ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Cato,  and  mastered 
Ins  private  feud  by  what  he  considered  zeal  for  the  public  goocL 
After  Pharsjilia,  he  was  received  by  Caesar  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  treated  by  him  almost  like  a  son.  He  seems  to  have  felt  this, 
and  lived  quietly  without  liarboring  any  desi^s  against  his  benefactor. 
In  the  present  year  he  had  been  proclaimed  prator  of  the  city,  with 
the  promise  of  the  consulship  presently  after.  But  the  discontented 
remnants  of  the  old  senatorial  party  assailed  him  with  constant  re- 
proaches. The  name  of  Brutus,  dear  to  all  Roman  patiiots,  was 
made  a  rebuke  to  him.  "  His  ancestor  expelled  the  Tarquins  ;  and 
could  he  sit  quietly  under  anew  king's  rule  ?"  At  the  foot  of  tlie statue 
of  that  famous  ancestor,  or  on  his  own  prectorian  tribunal,  notes  were 
placed.  conUuning  phrases  such  as  these:  "Thou  ait  not  Brutus  : 
would  thou  wert.'*  *' Brutus,  thou  steepest."  '*  Awake,  Brutus." 
Gradually  his  mind  was  excited  ;  and  he  was  brought  to  think  that 
it  was  his  duty  as  a  patriot  to  put  an  end  to  Ciesar  s  rule  even  by 
tiking  his  life.  The  most  notable  of  those  who  arrayed  themselves 
under  him  was  Cassnis  himself.  What  was  this  m^n'M  motive  is 
unknown,  lie  had  never  taken  much  part  in  'poUMcs  ;  and  the 
epicurean  philosophy  which  he  professed  gave  him  no  strong  reasons 
for  hating  a  despotic  government.  He  had  of  his  own  accord  nuule 
submission  to  the  conqueror,  and  had  l^een  received  with  marked 
favor.'  Some  personal  reason  probably  actuated  his  unquiet  spirit. 
More  than  sixty  persons  were  in  the  secret.  All  of  whom  wc  know 
anything  were,  like  Cassius.  under  obligations  to  the  dic^^tor.  P. 
Servilius  Casca  was  l)y  his  grace  tribune  of  tlie  plebs.  L.  Tillius 
Ciml)er  was  promised  the  government  of  Bithynia.  Dec.  Biutus. 
one  of  his  old  Gallic  olliceis  was  pia'lor-ekct.  and  was  to  l)e  giatilie<l 
with  the  rich  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  C.  Trebonius,  anotlier  of 
his  most  tnisted  olhcers,  had  received  every  favor  which  the  dictator 
could  beKtr)w  ;  he  had  just  laid  down  the  consulship,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  the  coveted  government  of  Asia.  Q.  Li- 
garius,  who  had  lately  accepted  a  free  pardon  from  the  dictator, 
rose  from  a  sick-bed  to  join  tlie  conspirators. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  for  the  Ides  of  March,  at  whi  h 
Cffisar  was  to  be  present.  This  w.is  the  day  appointed  for  the  murder. 
The  secret  had  oozed  out.  Many  persons  warned  Ctesar  that  some 
danger  was  impending.  A  Greek  soothsayer  told  him  of  the  very 
dayT  On  the  morning  of  the  Ides  his  wife  arose  so  disturbed  by 
dreams,  that  she  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  his  purpose  of  presiding 
in  the  senate,  and  he  sent  Antony  in  his  stead. 

This  change  of  purpose  was  reported  in  the  senate  after  the  house 
was  formed.  The  conspirators  were  in  despair.  Dec.  Brutus  at  once 
went  to  Ctiesar,  told  him  that  the  fathers  were  only  waiting  to  confer 
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upon  him  tho  sovereign  power  wliich  he  desired  in  the  provinces, 
and  begged  him  not  to  listen  to  auguries  and  dreams.  Osesar  was 
persuaded  to  change  his  purpose,  and  was  carried  forth  in  bis  litter. 
On  bis  way,  a  slave  who  had  discovered  the  conspiracy  tried  to 
attract  tlie  dictator's  notice,  but  was  unable  to  reach  him  from  the 
crowd.  A  Grcelc  philosopher,  named  Xrtcmidorus,  succeeded  in 
puttusg  a  roll  of  paper  into  his  hand,  containing  full  information  of 
the  conspiracy ;  but  Cu^sar,  supposing  it  to  be  a  petition,  laid  it  in 
the  litter  by  liis  side  for  a  more  convenient  season.  Meanwhile  the 
conspirators  had  reason  to  think  that  their  plot  had  been  discovered. 
A  friend  cams  up  to  Casca  and  said,  "Ah,  Casca,  Brutus  has  told  me 
your  secret !"  The  conspirator  started  back,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
next  sentence  :  '*  Where  will  yoit  lind  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
sediieship?"  More  serious  alarm  was  felt  when  Popillius  Lsenas 
remarked  to  Brutus-  and  Cassius,  "  You  have  my  good  wishes  ;  but 
what  you  do,  do  quickly" — especially  when  the  same  senator  stepped 
up  to  Caesar  on  his  entering  the  house,  imd  began  whispering  in  his 
ear.  So  terrifled  was  (Jassius,  that  he  thought  of  stabbing  himself 
instead  of  Csesar,'till  Brutus  quietly  observed  that  the  gestures  of 
Popillius  indicated  that  he  was  asking  a  favor,  not  revealing  a  fatal 
secret.     Caesar  took  his  seat  without  further  delay.  | 

As  was  agreed,  Cimber  presented  a  petition,  praying  for  his  brother's 
recall  from  banishment ;  and  all  the  conspirators  pressed  round  the  dic- 
tator, urging  his  favorable  answer.  Displeased  at  their  thronging  round 
him,  Cs^r  attempted  to  rise.  At  that  moment,  Cimber  seized  the 
lappet  of  his  robe  ani  pulled  him  down  ;  and  immediately  Casca 
struck  him  from  the  side,  Imt  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.  Then  all 
drew  their  daggers  and  assailed  him.  Ctesar  for  a  time  defended 
himself  with  the  gown  folded  over  his  left  arm.  and  the  sharp-pointed 
stile  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand  for  writing  on  the  wax  of  his 
tablets.  But  when  he  saw  lirutus  among  the  a.s.'<assins  he  exclaimed, 
•*  You  too,  Bnitus  !"  and,  covering  his- face  with  his  gown,  offered  no 
further  resistance.  In  their  eagerness  some  blows  intended  for  their 
victim  fell  upon  themselves.  But  enough  reached  Ca*sar  to  do  tho 
bloody  work.  Pierced  by  three-and-twenty  wounds,  lie  fell  at  tho 
base  of  Pom|)ey's  statue,  which  had  been  removed  after  Pharsalia  by 
Antony,  but  had  been  restored  by  the  magnanimity  of  Coisar  to  bo 
the  witness  of  his  bloody  end. 

Thus  died  **  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world,"  a  man  who  failed 
in  nothing  that  he  attempted.  He  might,  Cicero  thought,  have  1>een 
a  great  onitor  ;  bis  Commentaries  remain  to  prove  that  he  was  a  great 
writer.  As  a  general  he  had  few  superiors  ;  as  a  statesman  and 
politician  no  equal.  That  which  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  true 
greatness,  is  the  entire  absence  of  vanity  and  self-conceit  from  his 
character.  If  it  were  not  known  that  Cffsar  was  the  narratrr  of  his 
wn  campaign*',  no  one  could  guess  that  cold  and  dispassionate 
narrative  to  be  from  his  pen.  His  genial  temper  and  <  asy,  unafTecled 
manners  bear  testimony  to  the  same  paint.     It  Is  well  known  indeed 
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that'ne''i>aid  great  attention  to  his  personal  appearance — a  foible 
wliich  he  bliared  in  common  with  many  great  men  equally  free  from 
other  vanity.  In  youth  he  was  strikingly  handsome,  and  was  the 
welcome  lover  of  many  dissolute  Roman  dames.  His  hard  life  and 
unn>miltiu|^  activity  had  furrowed  his  face  with  Hues,  and  left  him 
with  tliat  meagre  vfsage  which  is  made  familiar  to  us  from  his  coins. 
To  tht'  same  cause  i$  to  be  attributed  his  liability,  in  later  life,  to  fits 
of  an  epileptic  nature.  But  even  in  these  days  he  was  sedulous  in 
arranging  his  rolx's,  and  was  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  wearing 
a  laurel  crown  to  hide  the  scantiness  of  his  hair.  His  morality  in 
domciitlc  life  was  not  better  or  worse  than  commonly  prevailed  in 
those  licentious  days.  lie  indulged  in  profligate  amours  freely  and 
without  scruple.  But  public  opinion  leproached  him  not  for  this. 
When  It  was  sought  to  blacken  his  character,  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye 
were  imputed  to  bim :  but  they  were  never  proved,  and  he  always 
indignantly  denied  them.  lie  seldom,  if  ever,  allowed  pleasure  to 
interfere  with  business,  and  here  his  character  forma  a  notable  con- 
trast to  that  of  Sylla.  In  other  respects  the  men  were  not  unlike. 
Both  were  men  of  real  itenius,  and  felt  their  strenj^h  without  vanity. 
But  Sylla  loved  pleasure  more  than  power  ;  Cupsar  valued  power 
above  all  things.  As  a  genonil,  C'lesar  was  probably  no  less  inferior 
to  Ponjpey  than  Syllii  t.)  ^larius.  Yet  his  successes  in  war, 
achieved  by  a  man  who,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  had  hardly  seen  a 
camp,  add  to  our  conviclinn  of  his  real  genius.  Those  successea 
were  due  not  so  much  to  scientilic  and  cnlculalcd  mancruvies  as  to 
rapid  audacity  of  movenu'nt  and  perfe<  t  mastery  over  the  wills  of 
men.  That  he  caused  the  death  or  captivity  of  pome  million  of^Gauls, 
to  provide  treasure  and  form  an  arniy  for  his  |>ohtical  purposds,  is 
shocking  to  us  ;  but  it  was  not  s<^  to  Uoman  moralists.  Any  lioman 
commander  with  like  powers,  except,  perhaps.  C'ato,  would  have  acted 
in  like  manner.  Hut  the  clemency  with  which  C'lesar  spared  the  lives  of 
his  opponenls  in  the  civil  war,  and  tlio  cjisy  indulgence  with  which 
he  received  them  into  favor,  were  peculiarly  his  own.  His  political 
career  was  troul)led  by  no  Kcruples  :  to  gain  his  end  he  was  utterly 
cjireless  of  the  means.  But  before  wo  judge  him  seveurly.  we  musi 
n^memhcr  the  manner  in  which  the  ^Marian  party  liad  been  trampled 
under  foot  by  iSylla  and  the  senate.  If,  however,  the  mode  in  which 
he  rose  to  power  was  questionable,  the  mode  in  which  ho  exercised 
it  was  admirable.  By  the  action  of  constant  civil  broils  the  consti^ 
tutional  system  of  Bonie  had  given  way  to  anarchy,  and  there  seemed 
no  escape  except  by  8ubmis.sion  to  the  strong  domination  of  obc 
capable  man.  The  only  effect  of  Cirsar's  fall  was  to  cause  a 
renewal  of  bloodshed  for  another  half  generation  ;  and  then  his  work 
was  linished  by  a  far  less  noble  and  generous  ruler.  Those  who  slew 
Caesar  were  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  a  still  greater  blunder. 

TUB  EKD. 


LIFE   OF   CROMWELL. 


(A.D.    1599-1658.) 


The  name  of  Cromwell  up  to  the  present  period  has  been  identified 
with  ambition,  craftiness,  usurpation,  ferocity,  and  tyranny  ;  we  think 
that  his  true  character  is  that  of  a  fanatic.  History  is  like  the  sibyl, 
and  only  reveals  her  secrets  to  time,  leaf  by  leaf.  Hitherto  she  has 
not  exhibited  the  real  nature  and  composition  of  this  human  enigma. 
He  has  been  thought  a  profound  politician  ;  he  was  only  an  eminent 
sectarian.  Far-sighted  historians  of  deep  research,  such  as  Hume, 
Lingard,  Bossuet,  and  Voltaire,  have  all  been  mistaken  in  Cromwell. 
The  fault  was  not  theirs,  but  belonged  to  the  epoch  in  which  they 
wrote.  Autlieutic  documents  had  not  then  seen  the  light,  and  the 
portrait  of  Cromwell  hud  only  been  painted  hy  his  enemies.  His 
memory  and  his  body  have  lx!en  treated  with  similar  infamy  ;  by  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  ^cond,  by  the  royalists  of  both  brauches, 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  etjually  interest* 
ed  in  degrading  the  imago  of  the  republican  Protector. 

But  error  lasts  only  for  a  time,  wliile  truth  endures  for  ages.    Its 
turn  was  coming,  hastened  by  an  accident. 

One  of  those  men  of  research,  who  are  to  history  what  excavators 
are  to  monuments.  Thomas  Carlyle.  a  Scotch  writer,  endowed  with 
the  combined  qualities  of  exalted  enthusiasm  and  enduring  patience, 
dissatisfied  also  with  the  conventional  and  superficial  portrait  hither- 
to depicted  of  Cromwell,  resolved  to  search  out  and  restore  his  true 
lineaments.  The  evident  contradictions  of  the  historians  of  his  own 
and  other  countries  who  had  invariably  exliibited  him  as  a  fantastic 
tyrant  and  a  melodramatic  hypocrite,  induced  Mr.  Carlyle  to  think, 
with  justice,  that  beneath  these  discordant  components  tliere  might 
be  found  another  Cromwell,  a  being  of  nature,  not  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Quided  by  that  instinct  of  truth  and  logic  in  which  is  com- 
prised the  genius  of  erudite  discovery.  Mr.  Carlyle,  himself  possess- 
ing the  spirit  of  a  sectary,  and  delighting  in  an  independent  course, 
undertook  to  search  out  and  examme  all  the  correspondence  buried 
in  the  deptlis  of  public  or  private  archives,  and  in  which,  at  the 
different  dates  of  his  domestic,  military,  and  political  life,  Cromwell, 
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witbovt  thinking  that  he  should  thtifl  paint  himself,  lins  in  fact  done 
BO  Tor  the  study  of  poateritv.  Supplied  with  these  treasures  of  truth 
and  revelation,  Mr.  Carlyfe  shut  himself  up  for  some  j-ears  in  the 
solitude  of  the  country,  that  nothing  might  distract  his  thoughts  from 
his  work.  Then  havinj?  collected,  classed,  studied,  commented  on, 
nnil  rearranged  these  voluminous  letters  of  his  hero,  and  having  re- 
suscitated, as  if  from  the  tomb,  the  spirit  of  the  man  Kud  the  age,  he 
committed  to  Europe  this  hitherto  unpuhlished  correspondence,  say- 
ing, with  more  reason  than  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  **  Receive,  and 
read  ;  behold  the  true  Cromwell  !*'  It  is  from  these  new  and  incon- 
testable documents  that  we  now  pn)posc  to  write  the  life  of  this  dic- 
tator. 

Cromwell,  whom  the  greater  number  of  historians  (echoes  of  the 
pamphleteers  of  his  day)  state  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  brewer,  or 
butcher,  was  in  reality  born  of  an  ancient  family  descended  from 
some  of  the  first  English  nobility.  His  great-uncle,  Thomas  Crom- 
well, created  Earl  of  Essex  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  afterward 
lieheaded  in  one  of  those  ferocious  revulsions  of  character  in  which 
that  monarch  frequently  indulged,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  de- 
spoilers  of  Romish  churches  and  monasteries,  after  Protestantism 
hud  been  established  by  his  master.  The  great  English  dramatist, 
Shakespeare,  has  introduced  Thomas  Cromwell,  Eari  of  Essex,  in 
one  of  his  tragedies.  It  is  to  him  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  says,  when 
sent  to  prison  and  death  by  the  fickle  Henry, 

•*  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  flinp  awav  ambition  I 
Had  I  but  served  iny  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  pcrvcd  my  kine.  lie  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  loft  mc  naked  to  mine  enemies.'* 

This  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  for  a  brief  space  llonry  the 
Eighth's  minister  ;  he  employed  one  of  his  nephews,  Richard. Crom- 
well, in  the  pcrsccuiion  of  the  Catholics,  enriching  him  with  the 
spoils  of  chur(!hes  and  convents.  Richard  was  the  grcat-grandfatkcr 
of  Oliver  the  Protector. 

His  grandfather,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Golden  Knight,"  in  allusion  to  the  great  riches  which  were  be> 
stowed  on  his  family  at  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  was  called 
Henry  Cromwell.  He  lived  m  Lincolnshire,  on  the  domain  of  Hin- 
chinbrook,  formerly  an  old  convent  from  which  the  nuns  had  been 
expelled,  and  which  was  afterward  changed  by  the  Cromwells  into 
a  seignoiial  manor-house.  His  eldest  son,  Richard,  married  a 
(laughter  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  n»sided 
in  the  same  county.  This  Elizabeth  Stuart  was  the  aunt  of  Oliver 
(.'rouiwtll,  who  afterward  immolated  Charles  the  First.  It  appe:u*s 
HH  if  destiny  delighted  thus  to  mingle  in  the  same  veins  the  blood  of 
the  victim  and  his  executioner. 

King  James  the  First,  when  passing  through  Lincolnshire,  on  his 
way  to  take  ^)osse8sioii  of  tlie  Englibh  crown,  honored  the  dwelling 
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of  the  Crom wells  by  his  presence,  on  account  of  liis  relationship  to 
£ltzabeth  Stuart,  aunt  of  the  future  Protector.  The  cbiUl,  born  in 
1599,  was  then  four  years  old,  and  in  after  years,  when  he  himself 
reigned  in  the  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  he  might  easily  remember  hav- 
ing seen  under  his  own  roof  and  at  the  table  of  his  family  this  king, 
father  of  the  monarch  he  had  dethroned  and  beheaded  I 

It  was  not  long  before  the  family  lost  its  wealth.  The  eldest  of 
the  sons  sold  for  a  trifling  sum  the  manor  of  Uinchinbrook,  and  re- 
tired to  a  small  estate  tliat  he  possessed  in  the  marshes  x)f  Hunting- 
donshire. His  youngest  brother,  Robert  Cromwell,  father  of  the 
future  sovereign  of  England,  brought  up  his  family  in  povertv  on  a 
small  afljoining  estate  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  called  Ely. 
The  poor,  rou^h,  and  unyielding  nature  of  this  moist  country,  the 
unbroken  horizon,  the  muddy  river,  cloudy  sky,  miserable  trees, 
scattered  cottages,  and  rude  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  were  well 
calculated  to  conlract  and  sadden  the  dispo.siMon  of  a  child.  Tho 
character  of  the  scenes  in  which  we  are  brought  up  impresses  itself 
upon  our  souls.  Great  fanatics  generally  proceed  from  sad  and 
sterile  countries.  Mahomet  sprang  from  the  scorching  valleys  of 
Arabia ;  Luther  from  the  frozen  mountains  of  Lower  Germany  ; 
Calvin  from  tho  inanhnato  plains  of  Picardy  ;  Cromwell  from  the 
stagnant  marshes  of  the  Ouse.  As  is  the  place,  so  is  the  man.  Tho 
mind  is  a  mirror  before  it  becomes  a  home.  • 

Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  history  we  are  writing,  w^as  the  fifth  child 
of  his  father,  who  died  before  he  attained  maturity.  Sent  to  tho 
University  of  Cambridge,  a  town  adjoining  his  paternal  residence,  ho 
there  received  a  liberal  education,  and  returned  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, afler  the  death  of  his  father,  to  1>e  the  support  of  his  mother 
and  a  second  parent  to  his  sisters  He  conducted,  with  sagacity  beyond 
his  years,  the  family  estate  and  establishment,  under  his  mofher's 
eye.  At  twenty-one  lie  married  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  a  young  and 
l>eautiful  heiress  of  tho  county,  whose  portraits  show,  under  the 
chaste  and  calm  figure  of  the  North,  an  enthusiastic,  religious,  and 
contemplative  soul.     She  was  the  first  and  only  love  of  her  husband. 

Cromwell  took  up  his  abode  with  his  wife  in  the  house  of  his 
mother  and  sisters  at  Huntingdon,  and  lived  there  ten  years  in  do- 
mestic felicity,  occupied  with  the  cares  of  a  confined  income,  tho 
rural  employments  of  a  gentleman  farmer  who  cultivates  his  own 
estate,  and  those  religious  contemplations  of  reform  which  at  that 
pcrio(l  agitated  almost  to  insanity  Scotland,  England,  and  Europe. 

His  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  were  devotedly  attached  to  the 
new  cause  of  puritanic  Protestantism  ;  a  cause  which  had  always 
l)cen  opposed  in  England  by  the  remnant  of  the  old  conquered 
church,  ever  rcaily  to  revive.  The  celebrated  patriot  Hampden,  who 
was  destined  to  give  the  signal  for  a  revolution  on  the  Uirone,  by  re- 
fusing to  i>ay  the  impost  of  twenty  shilling  to  the  crown,  was  tho 
young  Cromweirs  cousin,  and  a  puritan  like  himself.    The  family, 
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reyolutionists  in  religion  and  politics,  mutimlly  encouraged  each 
other  in  their  solitude,  by  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  times  then 
concentnitcd  in  a  small  1)ody  of  faitliful  odherents.  This  passion, 
in  the  ardent  and  gloomy  disposition  of  Cromwell,  almost  producecl 
&  disease  of  the  imagination.  He  trembled  for  his  eternal  salvation, 
and  dreaded  lest  he  should  not  sacrifice  enough  for  his  faith.  Ho 
reproached  himself  for  an  act  of  cowardly  toleration  In  permitting 
Catholic  symbols,  such  as  the  cross  on  the  summit,  and  other  relig- 
ious ornaments,  left  by  recent  Protestantism,  to  remain  upon  the 
church  at  Huntingdon.  He  was  impressed  with  the  idea  of  an  eariy 
death,  and  lived  under  the  terror  of  eternal  punishment.  Warwick, 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  relates  that  Cromwell,  seized  on  a  paiticu- 
lar  occasion  with  a  fit  of  religious  melancholy,  sent  frequently  dur- 
ing the  night  for  the  physician  of  the  neighboring  village,  that  he 
might  talk  to  him  of  iiis  doubts  and  terrors.  He  assisted  assiduously 
at  the  preachings  of  those  itinenmt  puritan  ministers  who  came  to 
stir  up  polemical  ardor  and  antipathies.  He  sought  solitude,  and 
meditated  upon  the  sacred  texts  b^'  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
traversed  his  fields.  The  disease  of  the  times,  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  which  had  then  taken  possession  of  every  mind,  gave  a 
melancholy  turn  to  his  reflections. 

He  felt  within  himself  an  internal  inspiration  of  the  reliffious  and 
political  meaning  of  these  holy  words.  He  acknowledged,  in  com- 
mon with  his  purilunic  brethren,  the  individual  and  enduring  reve- 
lation shown  in  the  pages  and  verses  of  a  divine  and  infallible  book, 
but  which,  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  prompting  or  explanation 
can  enable;  us  to  imderstand.  The  puritanism  or  Cromwell  consisted 
in  absolute  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Sacri»d  Writ,  and  the 
right  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  according  to  his  own  conviction 
— a  contradictory  but  seductive  dogma  of  his  sect,  which  .commands 
on  the  one  hand  implicit  belief  in  the  divinity  of  a  book,  and  on  the 
other  permits  free  license  to  the  imagination,  to  bestow  its  own 
meaning  on  the  inspired  leaves. 

From  this  belief  of  the  faithful  in  tnic  and  permanent  inspiration, 
there  was  but  one  step  to  the  hallucination  of  prophetic  tifts.  Tlio 
devout  puritiuis,  and  even  Cromwell  himself,  fell  naturally  into  this 
extreme.  Each  became  at  the  same  time  tlie  inspirer  and  the  in- 
spired, the  devotee  and  the  prophet.  This  religion,  ever  aiulibly 
speaking  in  the  soul  of  the  Miever,  was  in  fact  the  religion  of 
diseased  imaginations,  whose  piety  increased  with  their  fanati- 
cism. Cromwell,  in  his  retreat,  was  led  away  by  these  miasmas  of 
the  day,  which  became  the  more  powerfully  incorporated  with  his 
nature  from  youlli,  natural  energy,  and  isolation  of  mind. 

He  had  no  diversion  for  his  thoughts  in  this  solitude,  beyond  the 
increase  of  his  family,  the  cultivaliou  of  his  fields,  the  multiplying 
and  disposing  of  his  flocks.  Like  an  economical  farmer,  he  fre- 
quented fairs  that  he  might  theic  purchase  young  cattle,  which  he 
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fattened  and  sold  at  a  moderate  profit.  He  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
his  paternal  estate  for  2000  guineas,  to  enable  liim  to  buy  one  nearer 
the  river,  and  with  more  pasture  land,  close  to  the  little  town  of  St 
Ives,  a  few  miles  from  lliiutingdon.  He  settled  there  with  his  aJ 
ready  numerous  family,  consisting  of  two  sous  and  four  daughters, 
in  a  small  manor-house,  buried  under  the  weeping- willows  which 
bordered  the  meadows,  and  called  **  Sleep  Hall.  He  was  thep 
thirty-six  years  old.  His  correspondence  at  that  lime  was  filled  with 
affection  for  his  family,  praises  of  his  wife,  satisfaction  in  his  chil 
dren,  domestic  details,  and  the  solicitude  of  his  soul  for  those  mie- 
sionary  puritans  whose  preaching  he  encouraged,  and  whose  zeal  he 
promoted  by  voluntary  contributions.  His  exemplary  life,  careful 
management  of  his  household,  his  assiduous  oud  intelligent  attention 
to  all  the  local  interests  of  the  county,  Ruined  for  him  that  rural 
popularity  which  points  out  an  unobtrusive  man  as  worthy  of  tho 
esteem  aud  confidence  of  the  people,  and  their  proper  representative 
in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  country.  Cromwell,  who  felt  that 
he  possessed  no  natural  eloquence,  and  whose  ambition  at  that  time 
went  no  further  than  his  own  domestic  felicity,  moderate  fortune, 
and  limited  estate,  solicited  not  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Hunt« 
ingdon  and  St.  Ives  ;  but  in  the  cause  of  religion,  which  was  all- 
powerful  with  him,  he  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  accept 
them.  He  was  elected,  on  the  17lh  of  March,  1627,  a  member  of 
parliament  for  his  county.  His  public  career  commenced  wilt 
those  political  storms  which  consigned  a  king  to  the  scaffold  and 
raised  a  country  gentleman  to  the  throne. 

To  understand  well  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  in  that  position  iv 
which,  without  his  own  connivance,  destiny  had  placed  him,  let  uf 
examine  the  state  of  England  at  the  period  when  he  entered,  un< 
known  and  silently,  upon  the  scene. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Caligula  of  Britain,  in  a  fit  of  anger  ngaius) 
the  Church  of  Kome,  changed  the  religion  of  his  kingdom.  This  was 
the  greatest  act  of  absolute  authority  ever  exercised  by  one  man  ovci 
an  entire  nation.  The  caprice  of  a  king  became  the  conscience  o^ 
the  people,  and  temporal  authority  subjugated  their  souls.  The  old 
Catholicism,  repudiated  by  the  sovereign,  was  abandoned  to  indis- 
criminate pillage  and  derision,  with  its  dogmas,  hierarcliy,  clergy, 
monks,  monasteries,  ecclesiastical  possessions,  territorial  fiefs,  hoarae(^ 
riches,  and  temples  of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  became 
a  crime  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  name  a  scandal  and  reproach  to  it? 
followers.  National  apostasy  was  as  sudden  and  overwhelming  a9 
a  clap  of  thunder  :  the  Catholic  nation  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
English  nation.  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  councillors,  nevertheless, 
wished  to  preserve  the  ancient  religion  of  the  state,  so  far  as  it  was 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  U8c>ful  to  the  clergy,  and  delu- 
sive for  the  ix^ople.  In  other  words,  the  king  was  to  possess  supreme 
authority  as  head  of  the  Church,  over  the  souls  of  his  subjects  ;  eccie* 
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right  or  tradition  attributed  to  these  two  powers.  Ha  created  thus  a 
p^rit  of  reBistancc  and  encToactiment  on  the  pait  of  the  parliament; 
in  oppoBition  to  the  spirit  of  cDterpriso  and  preponderance,  ou  that 
of  the  royal  authority.  Buckingham  affected  the  absolute  power  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  without  possessing  either  his  character  or  genius. 
The  poniard  of  u  fanatic  who  stabbed  him  at  Poitsmouth,  in  reven^ 
for  an  act  of  private  iniu««tice  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  rank  m 
.the  army,  at  lengtli  delivered  Charles  from  this  presumptuous  fa- 
Vorite. 

From  this  time  the  King  of  England,  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
of  France,  resolved  to  govern  without  a  prime  minister.  But  the 
unfortunate  Charles  had  neither  a  Richelieu  to  put  down  opposition 
by  force  nor  a  Mazarin  to  silence  it  by  briberj'.  Ik^sides,  at  the 
moment  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ascended  the  throne,  the  civil 
wars  which  had  so  long  agitated  Franco  were  lust  concluded,  and 
those  of  England  were  about  to  commence.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
reasonably  attribute  to  the  personal  insuincicucy  of  Charles  those 
misfortunes  which  emanated  from  the  times  rather  than  from  his 
own  character. 

In  a  few  years  the  struggles  between  the  young  king  and  his  par- 
liament. struirgU's  augmented  hy  religious  more  than  political  fac- 
tions, threw  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  into  a  general  ferment, 
which  formed  a  prelude  to  the  long  civil  wars  and  calamities  of  Uie 
state.  The  ijarliament,  frequently  dissolved  from  impatience  at 
these  revolts,  and  always  reassembled  from  the  necessity  of  further 
grants,  became  the  heart  and  active  popular  centre  of  llie  different 
parties  opposed  to  the  king.  All  England  ranged  herself  behind  her 
orators.  The  king  was  looked  upon  as  iho  csmmcn  enemy  of  every 
religious  sect,  of  public  liberty,  and  the  foe  of  each  ambitious  mal- 
content who  expected  to  appropriate  a  fragment  of  the  crown  by  the 
total  subversion  of  the  royal  authority.  Charles  the  First  energeti- 
c-ally struggled  for  some  time,  first  with  one  ministry  then  with  an- 
other. The  spirit  of  opposition  was  so  universal  that  all  who  ven- 
turcil  into  the  ro3'al  council  became  instantly  objects  of  suspicion, 
incompetence,  and  discredit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
,  A  bolder  and  more  able  minister  than  any  of  his  predeeessorft,Thomas 
"VVentworth.  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  wliohad  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion with  the  opposition  party  by  his  eloquence,  and  whose  fame  had 
pointed  him  out  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  devoted  his  popularity  and 
talents  to  the  service  of  his  sovereign. 

Stnifford  appeared  for  a  time,  by  the  force  of  persuasion,  wisdom, 
and  intrepid  finnness,  to  support  the  tottering  throne,  but  the  parlia- 
ment denounced,  and  tin;  king,  who  loved  was  unable  to  ilofend 
him.  Strafford,  threatene<l  with  capiUil  pimishment,  more  for  actual 
services  than  for  imaijinary  crimes,  was  summoned  by  the  parlia* 
mcnt,  after  a  long  captivity,  to  appear  before  a  commission  of  judges 
composed  of  his  enemies.    The  kiDg  could  only  obtain  the  favor  of 
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being  present  in  a  grateii  /]^11ery,  at  the  trial  of  bis  minister.  He  was 
struck  to  the  bearfbythe  blows  levelled  through  the  hatred  of  the 
parliament  against  bis  friend.  Never  did  an  arraigned  prisoner  reply 
with  greater  majesty  of  innocence  than  did  Strafford  in  his  last  de- 
fence before  his  accusers  and  his  kinij.  Neither  Athens  nor  Rome 
record  aov  incident  of  more  tragic  sublimity  in  their  united  annals. 

"Unable  to  find  in  my  conduct,"  said  Strafford  to  his  judges, 
"  anything  to  which  might  be  applied  the  name  or  punishment  of. 
treason,  my  enemies  have  invented,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  a  chain  of 
constructive  and  accumulative  evidence,  by  which  my  actions, 
although  innocent  and  laudable  when  taken  separately,  viewed  in  thia 
collected  light,  become  treasonable.  It  is  hard  to  be  questioned  on  a 
law  which  cannot  be  shown.  Where  hath  this  fire  lain  hid  so  many 
hundreds  of  years,  without  smoke  to  discover  it  till  it  thus  bursts  forth 
to  consume  me  and  my  children  ?  It  is  better  to  be  without  laws 
altogether  than  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  laws  by  which  to 
regulate  our  conduct,  and  to  find  that  they  consist  only  in  the  enmity 
and  arbitrary  will  of  our  accusers.  If  a  man  sails  upon  the  Thames 
in  a  boat,  and  splits  himself  upon  an  anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating 
to  discover  it,  he  who  owneth  the  anchor  shall  make  satisfaction  ; 
but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  one  passcth  it  at  his  own  peril. 
Now  where  is  the  mark,  where  the  tokens  upon  this  crime,  todeclare^ 
it  to  be  high  treason  ?  It  has  remained  hidden  under  the  water  ;  no 
human  prudence  or  innocence  could  preserve  me  from  the  ruin  with 
which  it  menaces  me. 

**  For  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  every  species  of  treason  has 
been  defined,  and  during  that  long  space  of  time  I  am  the  first,  I  am 
the  only  exception  for  whom  the  definition  has  been  enlarged,  that  I 
may  be  enveloped  in  its  meshes.  My  Lords,  we  have  liv«l  happily 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  land  ;  we  have  lived  gloriously  beyond 
them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  what 
our  fathers  have  left  us  ;  let  not  ambition  tempt  us  to  desire  that  wo 
mav  become  more  acquainted  than  they  were  with  these  destructive 
and  perfidious  arts  of  incriminating  innocence.  In  this  manner,  my 
Lords,  you  will  act  wisely,  you  will  provide  for  your  own  safety  and 
the  safety  of  your  descendants,  while  you  secure  that  of  the  whole  " 
kingdom.  If  you  throw  into  the  fire  these  sanguinary  and  myateri^ 
ous  selections  of  constriictive  treason,  as  the  first  Christians  consumed 
their  books  of  dangerous  art,  and  confine  yourselves  to  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  statute  in  its  vigor,  who  shall  say  that  you  have  done 
wrong?  Where  will  be  your  crime,  and  howj  in  abstaining  from 
error,  can  you  incur  punishment.  Beware  of  awakening  these  sleep- 
ing lions  for  your  own  destruction.  Add  not  to  my  other  afflictions 
that  which  I  shall  esteem  the  heaviest  of  all — that  for  my  sins  as  a 
man,  and  not  for  my  offences  as  a  minister,  I  should  Ix;  the  unfortu- 
nate means  of  introducing  such  a  precedent,  such  an  example  of  a 
proceeding  so  opposed  to  tbe  laws  and  liberties  of  my  country. 
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*'  My  Lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should  have  done 
were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these  dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven 
hath  left  me."  [Here  he  stopped,  letting  fall  some  tears,  and  then 
resumed  :]  **  Wlmt  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing,  but  that  ray  indiscre- 
tion should  extend  to  my  posterity,  woundeth  me  to  the  very  soul. 
You  will  pardon  my  infirmity,  something  I  should  have  added,  but 
I  m  not  able,  therefore  let  it  pass.  And  now,  my  Lords,  for  myself, 
1  have  Ixien,  by  tlic  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  taught  that  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  present  life  are  not  to  be  comptured  to  the  eternal  weight 
of  gloi^  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.  And  so,  my  Lords,  even 
80,  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  1  freelv  submit  myself  to  your  judg- 
ment ;  and  whether  that  judgment  be  for  life  or  death — '  Te  Deum 
Lftudamus  I '  "  Sentence  of  death  was  the  reply  to  this  eloquence  and 
virtue. 

The  warrant  was  illegal  without  the  signature  of  the  kine ;  to 
sign  it  was  to  l>e  false  to  conviction,  gratitude,  friendship,  and  dig- 
nity ;  to  refuse  to  do  so  would  bo  to  defy  the  parliament  and  people, 
and  drawdown  upon  the  throne  itself  the  thunderbolt  of  popular 
indignation,  which  the  death  of  the  minister  would  for  a  time  divert. 
Charles  tried  by  every  means  of  delay  to  avoid  the  shame  or  danger ; 
he  appeared  more  as  a  suppliant  than  as  a  king  before  the  parliament, 
and  besought  them  to  spiu-c  him  this  pun  shment.  Urgfd  by  the 
queen,  who  diii^likcd  Strafford,  and  who!U2  heart  could  not  lu^^ilate  for 
an  instant  between  the  death  of  Charles  or  his  minister,  the  king 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  think  Strafford  quite  innocent  of  some 
irregularities  and  misuse  of  the  public  money,  and  added,  that  if  the 
parliament  would  contine  the  sentence  to  the  crime  of  embezzlement, 
he  would  give  his  sanction  conscientiously  to  the  punishment ;  but 
for  high  treason,  his  own  internal  conviction  and  honor  forbade  his 
contirming  calumny  and  iniquity  by  signing  the  death-warrant  of 
Strafford.' 

The  parliament  was  inflexible  :  the  queen  wept ;  England  was  in  a 
ferment.  (-harlcH,  although  ready  to  yield,  still  hesitated.  The 
Queen  Henrietta,  of  France,  dauijhter  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  princess,  for  whom  until  his  death  the  king  pre- 
served the  fidelity  of  a  husband  and  the  passion  of  a  lover,  presented 
herself  before  him  in  mourning,  accompanied  by  her  little  children. 
She  besought  him  on  her  knees  to  yield  to  the  vengeance  of  the  pev/- 
pie,  which  he  could  not  nn^ist  without  turning  upon  the  innocent 
])ledges  of  their  love,  that  death  whi(;li  he  was  endeavoring  vainly  to 
avert  from  a  condemned  head.  **  Choose,"  said  she,  *'  between  youi 
own  life,  mine,  these  dear  children's,  and  the  life  of  this  minister  so 
hateful  to  the  nation." 

Charles,  struck  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  sacriOclog  his  beloved 
wife  and  infant  children,  the  hopes  of  the  monarchy,  replied  that  h» 
cared  not  for  his  own  life,  for  he  would  willingly  give  it  to  save  his 
minister ;  but  to  endanger  Henrietta  and  her  children  was  beyond 
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Ids  strength  and  desire.  He,  liowevcr.  still  delayed  to  sign  tlie  war- 
rant.  Strafford,  yielding  probably  to  ihXi  secret  solicitations  of  the 
queen,  wrote  a  letter  himself  to  his  unhappy  master,  to  ease  the  con- 
science and  affection  of  the  king  as  being  the  cause  of  his  death. 

**  Sire.**  said  he  in  this  letter— a  sublime  effort  of  that  virtue  which 
triumphed  over  the  natural  love  of  life  that  he  might  lessen  the  re- 
morseful  feelings  of  his  murderers—**  Sire,  hesitate  not  to  sacrifice 
me  to  the  malignity  of  the  times,  and  to  public  vengeance  which 
thirsts  for  my  nfe.  My  voluntary  consent  to  the  signature  of  my 
own  death  warrant  which  they  require  of  you  will  acquit  j^ou  before 
Qod  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world.  There  is  no  injustice 
in  consenting  to  that  which  the  condemned  desires  and  himself  de* 
mands. 

**  Since  Heaven  has  granted  me  sufficient  grace  to  enable  me  to  for- 
give my  enemies  with  a  tranquillity  and  resignation  which  impart  an 
indescribable  contentment  to  my  soul,  now  about  to  change  its  dwdl- 
ing-placp,  I  can,  Sire,  willingly  and  joyfully  resign  this  earthly  life, 
filfea  with  a  just  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  those  favors  with  which 
your  Majesty  has  blessed  me.*' 

This  letter  overcame  the  last  scruples  of  the  king  ;  he  thought  that 
the  consent  of  the  victim  legalized  his  murder,  and  that  God  would 
pardon  him  as  the  condemn^  had  done.  He  accepted  the  sacrifice 
of  the  life  offered  him  in  exchange  for  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  chil» 
dren,  perhaps  for  his  own,  and  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  Love 
for  his  family,  the  hope  of  averting  civil  war;  and  of  bringing  back 
the  parliament  to  a  sense  of  reason  and  justice  from  gratitude  for 
this  sacrifice,  completely  blinded  his  eyes.  He  thought  to  lessen  the 
horror  and  ingratitude  of  the  act  by  appointing  a  commission  of  three 
members  of  his  council,  and  delegating  to  them  the  power  of  signing 
the  parliamentary  death-warrant  against  Strafford.  The  commission- 
ers ratified  the  sentence,  and  the  king  shut  himself  up  to  weep,  and 
avoid  the  light  of  that  morning  which  was  to  witness  the  fall  of  his 
faithful  ana  innocent  servant.  He  thought  that  by  obliteratinK  this 
day  from  his  life  he  would  also  expunge  it  from  the  memory  of  heav- 
en and  man.  He  passed  the  whole  time  in  darkness,  in  prayers  for 
the  dying  and  in  tears  ;  but  the  sun  rose  to  commemorate  the  injus- 
tice of  the  monarch,  the  treachery  of  the  friend,  and  the  greatness  of 
soul  of  the  victim. 

"  I  have  sinned  against  my  conscience.*'  wrote  the  ktn^  several 
years  after  to  the  queen,  when  reproaching  himself  for  that  signature 
drawn  from  him  by  the  love  he  bore  his  wife  and  children. 
"  It  warned  me  at  the  time  ;  1  was  seized  with  remorse  at  the  instant 
when  I  signed  this  base  and  cnmiiml  concession." 

**God  grant,"  cried  th';  archbishop,  his  ecclesiastical  adviser,  on 
seeing  him  throw  down  his  pen  after  signing  the  nomination  of  the 
commissioners  ;  "  God  grant  that  your  Slajesty*8  conscience  may  not 
reproach  you  for  this  act. " 
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"  Ah  I  Strafford  is  Iiappier  than  I  am/'  replied  the  priDce,  conceal* 
ing  his  eyes  wiili  his  haniis.  "  Tell  liim  that,  did  it  not  concern  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  1  would  willingly  give  my  life  for  his  !'* 

The  king  still  flattered  himself  that  the  House  of  Conunons,  satis- 
fied with  his  humiliation  and  deference  to  their  will,  would  spare  the 
life  of  his  friend  and  grant  a  commutation  of  the  ptmishment.  He 
did  not  know  these  men.  who  were  more  implacable  than  tyrants — for 
factions  are  governed  bv  the  mind,  not  the  heart,  and  are  inaccessible 
to  emotions  of  sympathy.  Men  vote  unanimously  with  their  party, 
from  fear  of  each  other,  for  measures  which,  when  taken  singly, 
they  would  abhor  to  think  of.  Man  in  a  mass  is  no  longer  man — ho 
becomes  an  element.  To  move  this  deaf  and  cruel  element  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Charles  used  every  effort  to  flatter  the  pride  and 
touch  the  feeling  of  these  tribunes  of  the  ncople.  He  wrote  a  most 
pathetic  letter,  bedewed  with  his  tears,  ana  sent  it  to  the  parliament, 
to  render  it  more  irresistible,  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  "Wales,  whose  bt»auly,  tender  age,  and  innocence  ought  to 
have  made  refusal  impossible  from  subjects  petitioned  by  such  a  sup- 
pliant. 

The  king  in  this  letter  laid  bare  his  whole  heart  before  the  Com- 
mons, displayed  his  wounded  fcirlings,  described  the  a^ony  he  felt  in 
sacriflcin^  his  kingly  honor  and  bis  personnl  njgard  for  the  wishes 
of  his  subjects.  He  enlarged  upon  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  at 
length  given  to  the  Commons,  and  only  demandetl  in  return  for 
such  submission  the  peipolual  imprisonment,  instead  of  the  death,  of 
his  former  minister.  But  at  the  end,  as  if  he  liimself  doubted  the 
success  of  his  petition,  he  conjured  them  in  a  postscript  at  least  to 
defer  until  the  Saturday  following  the  execution  of  the  condemned, 
tliat  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  for  death. 

All  remained  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  father  and  the  intercession 
of  the  child.  The  parliament  accorded  neither  a  commutation  of  the 
punishment  nor  an  additional  hour  of  life  to  the  sentenced  criminal. 
Their  popularity  forced  them  to  act  before  the  people  with  the  same 
Inexorable  promptness  that  thev'  cxacrtcd  from  the  king.  The  l)eautiful 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  a  kind  of  English  Cleopatra,  of  whom  Strafford 
in  the  sou^on  of  his  greatness  had  been  the  favored  lover,  used  every 
effort  with  the  parliament  to  obtain  the  life  of  the  man  whose  love 
had  been  her  pride.  The  fascinating  countess  failed  to  soften  their 
hearts. 

As  if  it  were  the  fate  of  Strafford  to  suffer  at  the  same  time  the 
lass  of  both  love  and  friendship,  this  vers-atile  beauty,  more  attached 
to  the  power  than  to  the  persons  of  her  admirers,  transferred  her 
affections  quickly  from  Strafford  to  Pym,  and  became  the  mistress  of 
the  murderer,  who  succeeded  to  the  victim. 

**  Pym."  says  the  English  history  so  closely  examined  by  M. 
Cliasles,  "  was  an  ambitious  man  who  acted  fanaticism  without  cou- 
riction.    Homo  exluto  et  argilla  FJpicuren /actus/*  according  to  the 
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eaei^Uc  phrase  of  Hackct,  *'  A  man  moulded  from  the  mud  and 
clay  of  sensuality."  Such  men  are  often  seen  in  popular  or  in  mon- 
archical factions  ;  servants  and  flatterers  of  their  sect,  who  in  tboir 
turn  satisfy  their  followers  by  relieving  the  satiety  of  voluptuousness 
with  the  taste  of  blood. 

titrafford  was  prepared  for  every  extremity  after  bein^  abandoned 
by  the  two  beings  he  liud  most  loved  and  served  on  earth.  Nevertbe^ 
less,  when  it  w^is  announced  to  him  that  the  king  had  signed  the 
death-warrant,  nature  triumphed  over  resignation,  and  a  reproach 
escaped  him  in  his  grief.  "  JyoUtefidere  principibua  etfiUU  hojmnwn,** 
criea  he,  raising  his  hands  in  astonishment  toward  the  vaulted  cell- 
ing of  his  prison,  "  quia  iion  est  solus  in  iUis,*' 

Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  any  child  of  man,  for  in 
them  is  no  salvation." 

He  requested  to  be  allowed  a  short  interview  with  the  Archbishop 
of  London,  Laud,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  similar  charge  with 
himself.  Laud  was  a  truly  pious  prelate,  with  a  mind  superior  to 
the  age  in  whicli  he  lived.  This  interview,  in  which  the  two  royal- 
ists hoped  to  fortify  each  other  for  life  or  death,  was  refused. 
**  Well,"  siiid  Strafford  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  "  at  least  toll 
the  archbishop  lo  place  himself  to-morrow  at  his  window  at  the  hour 
when  I  pass  to  the  scaiTold,  that  I  may  bid  him  a  last  farewell." 

The  next  day  it  was  pressed  upon  Strafford  to  ask  for  a  carriage  to 
convey  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  fearing  that  the  fury  of  the 
people  would  anticipate  the  executioner  and  tear  from  his  hands  the 
victim,  denounced  by  Pym  and  the  oi-ators  of  tlie  House  of  Commons 
as  the  public  enemy.  **  No,"  replied  Strafford,  "  1  know  how  to 
look  death  and  the  people  in  the  face  ;  whether  I  die  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  or  by  the  fury  of  tlie  populace,  if  it  should  so  please 
them,  matters  little  to  me." 

In  passing  under  the  archbishop's  window  in  the  prison -yard, 
Strafford  recollected  his  retiuest  of  the  previous  night,  and  raised  his 
e^es  toward  the  iron  burs,  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  I>aud 
oistinctly.  He  could  only  perceive  tlio  thin  and  trembling  hands  of 
the  old  man  stretched  out  between  the  Iwrs,  trying  to  bless  him  as  he 
passed  on  to  death. 

Strafford  knelt  in  the  dust,  and  bent  his  head.  '*  My  lord,"  said 
he  to  the  archbisliop,  "  let  me  have  your  prayers  and  benediction." 

The  heart  of  the  old  man  sank  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  emr  • 
tion,  apd  ho  fainted  in  the  arms  of  his  jailers  while  uttering  a  parting 
prayer. 

**  Farewell,  my  lord,"  cried  Strafford,  "  may  God  protect  your  in- 
nocence."  He  then  walked  forward  with  a  firm  step,  although 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  illness  and  debility,  at  the  j>ad  of  the 
soldiers  who  appeared  to  follow  rather  than  to  escort  hiM. 

According  to  the  humane  custom  of  England  and  Rrmie,  which 
psmiits  the  coudenmtd,  whoever  he  may  Iw,  to  go  to  t«fC  scaffold  sur 
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ronnded  hy  hU  rektions  and  friends,  8tralf6rd*s  brother  accompa- 
nied him,  weeping.  "  Brother,"  said  he,  **  why  do  ytm  grieve  tiius ; 
do  you  see  anything  in  my  life  or  death  which  can  cause  you  to  feel 
any  shame  ?  Do  1  tremble  like  a  criminal,  or  Ixmst  like  an  atheist  ? 
Come,  be  Arm,  and  think  only  that  tliis  is  my  third  marriage,  and 
that  you  are  my  bridesman.  This  block,"  pointing  to  that  upon 
which  ho  was  AlK)ut  to  lay  his  liead,  "  will  be  my  pillow,  and  I  shall 
repose  there  well,  without  pain,  grief,  or  fear."         • 

Having  ascended  the  scaffold  with  his  brother  and  friends,  he 
knelt  for  a  moment  as  if  to  salute  the  place  of  sacrifice;  lie  soon 
arose,  and  looking  amund  upon  the  innumerable  and  silent  multitude, 
which  covered  tlic  hill  and  Tower  of  London,  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  raised  his  voic«  in  the  same  audible  and  firm  tone  whicli  he 
was  accustomed  to  use  in  the  House  of  Commons^  that  theatre  of  his 
majestic  elociucnce. 

•^  People,  said  he,  **  who  are  assembled  here  to  see  me  die,  bear 
witness  that  I  desire  for  this  kingdom  nil  the  prosperity  that  God  can 
bestow.  Living,  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
England  ;  dying,  it  is  still  my  most  ardent  wish  ;  but  I  be^M.'ch  each 
one  of  those  who  now  hear  me  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
examine  seriously  if  the  commencement  of  a  salutary  reform  ought 
to  be  written  in  characters  of  blood.  Ponder  this  well  upon  your  re- 
turn home.  God  grant  that  not  a  drop  of  mine  may  be  required  at 
your  hands.  I  fear,  however,  that  you  cannot  advance  by  such  a 
fatal  path." 

After  SlralTonl  had  spoken  these  words  of  anxious  warning  to  his 
country,  he  again  knelt  and  prayed,  with  all  the  signs  of  humble  and 
devout  fervor,  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  nn  hour.  The  revolution* 
ary  fanaticism  of  the  English,  at  least,  did  not  interrupt  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  dying  man  ;  but  Strafford,  hearing  a  dull  murmur  either 
of  pity  or  impatience  in  the  crowd,  rose,  and  addressing  those  who 
immediately  surrounded  him,  said.  *'  All  will  soon  be  over.  One 
blow  will  render  mj'  wife  a  widow,  my  dear  children  orphans,  and 
deprive  my  servants  of  their  master.     God  be  with  them  and  vou  ! 

'*  Thanks  to  the  internal  strength  that  God  bos  given  me,  added 
he,  while  removing  his  upper  garment  and  tucking  up  his  hair  that 
nothing  mii^ht  interfere  with  the  stroke  of  the  axe  upon  his  neck, 
••  1  take  this  off  with  as  tranquil  a  spirit  as  I  have  ever  felt  when 
taking  it  off  at  night  iiiwn  retiring  to  rest." 

He  then  made  a  sign  to  the  executioner  to  approach,  panloned  him 
for  the  blood  he  was  alnrnt  to  shed,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  Icoking  ,un  and  praying  to  heaven.  His  head  roHed  at  the 
feet  of  his  friends.  **  God  save  the  king  I"  cried  the  executk>ner. 
holding  it  up  to  (>xhibit  it  to  the  people. 

The  populace,  silent  and  orderly  until  this  instant,  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy.  vengeance,  and  congratulation,  which  demonstrated  the 
frenzy  of  the  times.    They  rejoiced  like  madmen  at  the  fall  of  their 
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greatest  citizen,  and  rushed  through  the  streets  of  London  to  order 
public  illuminations. 

The  king,  during  this,  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  praying  to 
God  to  forgive  him  liis  consent  to  a  murder  forced  from  his  weak- 
ness. The  ccclesiiistic  w))o  had  accompanied  Strafford  to  the  scaf- 
fold was  the  only  person  admitted  into  Charles's  apartment,  that  he 
might  give  an  account  of  the  last  moments  of  his  minister.  *'  Noth- 
ing could  exceed."  said  the  clergj^man  to  the  king,  **  the  calmness 
and  majesty  of  his  end.  I  have  witnessed  many  deaths,  but  never 
have  I  beheld  a  purer  or  more  resigned  soul  return  to  Ilim  who 
gave  iL"    At  these  words  the  king  turned  away  his  head  and  wept. 

Repentance  for  his  yielding,  and  a  presentiment  of  the  inutility  of 
this  concession  to  purchase  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
were  mingled  with  agonizing  grief  in  his  soul.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  same  blow  which  he  had  permitted  to  fall  upon  his  friend  and 
servant  would  sooner  or  later  recoil  upon  himself,  and  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  Strafford  was  only  a  rehearsal  of  his  own.  With  subdued 
spirit,  but  awakened  conscience,  Charles  no  longer  defended  himself 
with  sophistry  from  the  feelings  of  remorse.  He  ceased  to  excuse 
himself  inwardly,  politically,  or  before  God  ;  but  blamed  himself 
with  the  same  severity  that  subsequent  historians  have  bestowed  on 
this  act  of  weakness.  He  deeply  lamented  his  fault,  and  vowed  that 
it  should  be  the  first  and  last  deed  by  which  he  would  sanction  the 
iniquity  of  his  enemies  ;  and  he  derived  from  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
gret, strength  to  live,  to  fight,  and  die,  for  his  own  rights,  for  the 
ri^ts  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  rights  of  his  lust  adherents. 

The  parliament  saw  only  in  the  death  of  Strafford  a  victory  over 
the  royal  power  and  the  heart  of  the  king.  The  couflicts  between 
the  crown  and  the  House  of  Commons  recommenced  instantly,  upon 
other  pretences  and  demands.  The  king  in  vain  selected  his  minis- 
ters  from  the  bosom  of  the  parliament ;  he  was  unable  to  discover 
another  Stmfford— nature  had  not  made  a  duplicate.  Charles  could 
only  choose  between  faithful  mediocrity  or  implacable  enmity  ;  and 
again  his  enemies,  summoned  by  the  king  to  his  council  that  he 
might  place  the  government  in  their  hands,  refused  to  attend.  The 
spirit  of  faction  was  so  irresistible  and  irreconcilable  against  the 
crown  that  the  popular  members  of  parliament  felt  themselves  more 
powerful  as  the  heads  of  their  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  they  could  become  as  ministers  of  a  suspected  and  condemned 
sovereign.  The  puritan  party  in  the  Commons  held  Charles  the 
First  of  England  as  isolated  as  the  Girondins  afterward  held  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  of  France,  in  1791 ;  eager  tor  government,  yet  refus- 
ing to  be  ministers,  that  they  might  have  the  right  of  attat^king  the 
royai  power,  offered  to  them  in  vain,  or  only  consenting  to  acoepi 
that  they  might  betray  it ;  from  adulation  giving  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  or  from  complicity  surrendering  it  mto  those  of  the  re- 
pobucaDSb 
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Such  wmi  tho  relative  positions  of  the  king  and  the  parliament 
(luriiiju:  the  tirHt  years  whcu  Crumwell  sut  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  (7oinnioDB. 

Parliamentary  disputes  liad  no  interest  for  Cromwell,  and  pnrely 
political  agitations  alTectcd  him  but  little.  He  was  not  natumlly  fuc- 
tious,  but  had  become  a  sectarian.  lieligious  motives  induced  liim 
to  aid  the  triumph  of  the  puritan  party  ;  not  a  desire  to  triumph  over 
tlic  crown  itscli.  but  over  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  which  the  crown  was  suspected  of  favoring.  All  other 
motives  were  strangers  to  his  austere  nature.  His  feelings,  cold  in 
all  that  related  not  to  religion,  bis  imi  but  ill-understood  mind,  his 
abrupt  elocution,  witliout  imagery  or  clearness,  bisambition  bounded 
by  the  success  of  his  co-religionists,  and  actuated  by  no  prospect  of 
personal  advantage  bevond  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  the  service 
of  his  cause,  made  him  abstain  from  taking  a  part  in  any  of  the 
debates.  A  silent  meml>er  for  many  sessions,  he  was  only  remark- 
able in  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  abnegation  of  all  persona!  im- 
portance, for  his  disdain  of  popular  applause,  and  the  fervor  of  his 
seeni  to  preserve  lil)crty  of  conscience  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  cither  in  Cromwell's  personal  appear- 
ance or  genius  to  excite  the  attention  of  an  assembly  occupied  hy  the 
eloquence  of  Strafford  and  Pym.  His  face  was  ordinary,  combming 
the  features  of  a  pcjisant,  a  soldier,  and  a  priest.  There  might  be 
Been  the  vulgarity  of  the  rustic,  the  resolutiou  of  the  warrior,  and  the 
fervor  of  the  man  of  prayer  ;  but  not  one  of  these  characteristics  pre- 
dominated sufliciently  to  amiouucc  a  brilliant  orator  or  to  convey  the 
presage  of  a  future  ruler. 

He"  was  of  middle  height,  squarc-chestcd,  stout-limbeil,  with  a 
heavy  and  unequal  gait,  a  broad,  proniineut  forehead,  blue  eyes,  a 
large  nose,  dividing  his  face  imequally,  somewhat  inclining  to  tho 
left,  and  red  at  the  tij),  like  the  noses  aUrilnited  to  those  addicted  to 
drink  ;  but  which  in  Cromwell  indicated  only  the  asperity  of  his 
bloocl  heated  bv  fanaticism.  His  lips  were  wide,  thick,  and  clum- 
sily fonncd,  indicating  n(»ither  (juicrk  intelligence,  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, nor  tho  fluency  of  spewh  indispensable  to  persuasive  elo- 
quence. His  face  was  more  round  than  oval,  his  chin  was  solid  and 
prominent,  a  good  foundation  for  the  rest  of  his  features.  His  like- 
nesses, as  executed  cither  in  painting  or  scul])ture,  by  tho  most  re- 
nowned Italian  artists,  at  the  order  of  their  courts,  represent  only  a 
vulgar,  commonplace  indiviilual,  if  they  were  not  ennobled  by  the 
name  of  Cromwell.  In  studying  them  attentively,  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  the  most  decided  partiality  to  discover  cither  the  traces  or 
organs  of  penius.  "VVe  acknowledge  there  a  man  elevated  by  the 
choice  of  his  ptu-ty  and  the  c*ombinatioii  of  circumstances  lutlier  than 
one  great  by  nature.  We  might  even  conclude  from  the  close  in- 
apection  of  this  countenance  that  a  loftier  and  more  developed  intel- 
lect would  have  interfered  wUh  his  exalted  destiny  ;  for  if  Cromwell 
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liad  bten  endowed  with  higher  Gjualities  of  miod  he  would  have 
been  less  of  a  sectarian,  and  had  he  been  so,  his  party  would  not 
have  been  exactly  personified  in  a  chief  who  participated  in  all  its 
passions  and  credulities.  The  greatness  of  a  popular  character  is  less 
according  to  tlie  ratio  of  his  genius  than  the  sympathy  he  shows  with 
the  prejudices  and  even  the  absurdities  of  his  times.  Fanatics  do 
not  select  the  cleverest,  but  the  most  fanatical  leaders  ;  as  was  evi* 
denced  in  the  choice  of  llobespierre  by  the  French  Jacobins,  and  ia 
that  of  Cromwell  by  the  English  Puritans. 

The  only  traces  of  the  presence  of  Cromwell  in  the  House  of  Com« 
inons  for  ten  years,  which  the  parliamentary  annals  retain,  arc  a  few 
Words  spoken  by  him,  at  long  intervals,  in  defence  of  his  brethren, 
the  puritanic  missionaries,  and  in  attack  of  the  dominant  Anglican 
church  and  tho  U<)man  Catholics,  who  were  again  struggling  for  su- 
premacy. It  might  be  seen,  from  the  attention  paid  by  his  colleagui  s 
to  the  sentences  uttered  with  such  religious  fervor  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Huntingdon,  that  this  gentleman  farmer,  as  restrained  in 
speech  as  in  his  desire  of  popularity,  was  treated  in  the  House  with 
that  consideration  which  is  always  shown  in  deliberative  assemblies 
to  those  men  who  are  modest,  sensible,  silent,  and  careless  of  appro- 
bation, but  faithful  to  their  cause. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  for  his  county,  Cromwell  returned  after 
each  session  or  dissolution  of  parliament  to  fortify  himself  in  the  re* 
ligious  opinions  of  Iiis  puritan  neighbors,  by  interviews  with  the  mi»- 
Bfonaries  of  his  faith,  by  sermons,  meditations,  and  prayers,  the  sole 
variations  from  his  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  gentleness,  piety,  and  fervor  of  his  wife,  devoted  like  himself 
to  domestic  cares,  country  pursuits,  the  education  of  her  sons,  and 
affection  for  her  daughienj,  banished  from  his  soul  every  other  am- 
bition than  that  of  spiritual  progiess  in  virtue  and  the  advancement 
of  his  faith  in  the  consciences  of  men. 

In  the  whole  of  his  confidential  correspondence  during  these  long 
years  of  domestic  seclusion  there  is  not  one  word  which  shows  that 
he  entertained  any  other  ptission  than  that  of  his  creed,  or  any  am- 
bition distinct  from  heavenly  aspirations.  What  advantage  could  it 
have  been  to  this  man  thus  to  conceal  that  hypocrisy  which  histori- 
ans have  described  as  the  foundation  and  master  spring  of  his  char- 
acter? When  the  fivce  is  unknown  to  all,  of  what  use  is  the  mask? 
No  !  Cromwell  could  not  dissemble  so  long  to  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
daughters,  and  his  God.  History  has  onlv  presented  him  in  disguise, 
because  his  life  and  actions  were  distinctly  revealed. 

Let  us  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  familiar  letters  which  throw 
some  light  U2)on  this  obscure  period  of  his  life  : 

"  My  very  dear  good  friend,''  wrote  he  from  St.  Ires,  Jan.  llth» 
1635,  to  one  of  his  confidants  in  pious  labors ;  "  to  buUd  material 
temples  and  hospitals  for  the  boaily  comfort,. and  assembling 
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gether  of  the  faithful,  is  donbtlen  a  good  work  ;  but  those  who  bafld 
up  spiritual  temples,  and  afford  nourishment  to  the  souls  of  their 
brethren,  my  friend,  are  the  truly  pious  men.  Such  a  work  hare 
you  performed  in  establishing  a  pulpit,  and  appointing  Doctor  Wells 
to  fill  it ;  an  able  and  religious  man,  whose  superior  I  have  never 
leen.  I  am  convinced  that  since  his  arrival  here,  the  Lord  has  done 
much  among  us.  I  trust  that  He  who  has  inspired  you  to  lay  this 
foundation  will  also  inspire  you  to  uphold  and  finish  it. 

*'  liaise  your  hearts  to  Him.  You  who  live  in  London,  a  city  eel- 
ebrated  for  its  great  luminaries  of  the  G^pel,  know  that  to  stop  the 
salary  of  the  preacher  is  to  cause  the  pulpit  to  fall.  For  who  will  go 
to  war  at  his  own  expense  ?  I  beseech  you  then,  by  the  bowels  of 
Jesus  Christ,  put  this  affair  into  a  good  train  ;  pay  this  worthy  min- 
ister, and  the  souls  of  God's  children  will  bless  yon,  as  I  shall  bless 
you  myself. 

'*  I  remain,  ever  your  affectionate 

**  Friend  in  the  Lord, 

"Oliver  CRoaf WELL." 

It  was  not  alone  by  words,  but  by  con tril)ul ions  from  his  small  for- 
tune, the  pro<luce  of  hard  and  ungrateful  agricultural  labor,  that 
Cromwell  sustained  the  cause  of  his  faith.  We  read,  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  nlHyva  lines,  in  a  confidential  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Hand,  one  of  his  own  sect : 

**  I  wish  you  to  remit  forty  shillings"  (then  a  considerable  sum) 
*•  to  a  poor  farmer  who  is  struggling  to  bring  up  an  increasing  fam- 
ily, to  remunerate  the  doctor  for  his  cure  of  this  man  Benson.  If 
our  friends,  when  wo  come  to  settle  accounts,  do  not  agree  to  this 
disposal  of  the  money,  keep  this  note,  and  I  will  repay  you  out  of 

my  private  purse. 

**  Your  friend, 

**  Oliver  Croiiwell.*' 

"IHve,"wrote  he,  several  years  after,  but  always  in  the  same 
spirit  of  compunction,  to  hi«  cousin,  the  wife  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral St.  John  ;  "  I  live  in  Ktdai\  a  name  which  signifies  sliadow  and 
darkn^sit;  nevertheless  the  Lord  will  not  desert  me,  and  will  finally 
conduct  me  to  his  chosen  place  of  repose,  his  tabernacle.  My  hc^rt 
rests  upon  this  hope  with  my  brethren  of  the  first-born  ;  and  if  I  can 
show  forth  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  either  by  action  or  endurance,  I 
shall  be  greatly  c'onsoled.  Truly  no  creature  has  more  reason  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  cause  of  God  than  I  have  ;  I  have  i-eceived  so 
many  chosen  graces  that  I  feel  I  can  never  make  a  sutficient  return  for 
all  these  gifts.  That  the  rx)rd  may  be  pleased  to  accept  me  for  the 
sake  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Clirist,  and  that  he  may  give  us  grace  to  walk 
in  the  light,  for  it  is  light  indeed.    I  cannot  say  that  he  haa  alto- 
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gelher  hid  his  face  from  me,  for  be  has  permitted  me  to  see  the  light 
at  least  in  him,  and  even  a  single  ray  sued  upon  this  darlL  path  is 
most  refreshing.  Blessed  be  his  name  that  shines  e7en  in  such  a 
dark  place  as  my  soul.  Alas  !  you  know  what  my  life  has  been.  I 
loved  darkness  ;  I  lived  in  it ;  I  liated  the  light ;  I  was  the  cbicf  of 
sinners :  nevertheless  God  has  had  mercy  on  mc.  Praise  him  for 
me,  pray  for  me,  that  he  who  has  commenced  such  a  change  in  m^ 
soul  may  finish  it  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  The  Lord  be  with  you,  is 
the  prayer  of 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Olivkh  Cromwell." 

All  that  we  find  written  by  the  hand  of  Cromwell  during  this  long 
examination  of  his  life  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty,  bears  the 
same  stamp  of  mysticism,  sincerity,  and  excitement.  A  profound 
melancholy,  enlivened  sometimes  by  momentary  flashes  of  active 
faith,  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  This  melancholy  was  in- 
creased by  the  monotony  of  his  rural  occupations  and  by  the  som- 
bre sky  and  situation  of  the  district  in  which  fortune  had  placed 
him. 

His  house,  still  shown  to  travellers  in  the  low  country  which  sur- 
rounds the  little  hamlet  of  SL  Ives,  bears  the  appearance  of  a  desert- 
ed cloister.  The  shadows  of  the  trees,  planted  like  hedges  on  the 
borders  of  his  fields  in  the  marshes,  intercept  all  extent  of  view  from 
the  windows.  A  lowering  and  misty  sky  weighs  as  heavily  on  the 
imagination  as  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  Tradition  still  points  out  an 
oratory,  supported  by  broken  arches,  built  of  brick  by  the  devout 
puritan  behind  his  house,  adjoining  the  family  sitting-ruom,  where 
Cromwell  assembled  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  to  listen  to  the 
Word  of  Qod  from  the  mouths  of  the  missionaries,  and  where  he 
often  prayed  and  preached  himself,  when  the  spirit  moved  him. 
Long  and  deep  lines  of  old  trees,  the  habitations  of  ill-omened  crows, 
bound  the  view  on  all  sides.  These  trees  hide  even  the  course  of 
the  river  Ousc.  whose  black  waters,  confined  between  muddy  banks, 
look  like  the  refuse  from  a  manufactory  or  mill.  Above  them 
appears  only  the  smoke  of  the  wood  fires  of  the  little  town  of  St. 
Ives,  which  continually  taints  the  sky  in  this  sombre  valley.  Such  a 
spot  is  calculated  either  to  confine  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants^ to  the 
vulgar  ideas  of  traffic,  industry,  or  grazing,  or  to  cause  them  to  raise 
their  thoughts  above  the  earth  in  the  ecstasy  of  pious  contemplation. 

It  was  there,  nevertheless,  that  Cromwell  and  his  young  wife,  who 
modelled  her  own  character  upon  the  simplicity  and  piety  of  her  hus- 
band's, brought  up  in  poverty  and  seclusion  their  seven  children. 
They  sought  not  the  worid — the  world  sou^t  them. 

It  maybe  seen  from  all  that  has  been  discovered  relatfaigto  the  life 
of  Cromwell  at  that  period,  how  much  the  report  of  the  reli^^ioos 
controversies  in  England,  Ireland^  and  hootland,  and  the  political 
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pampblets  which  increased  with  the  passion  of  the  public  occapied 
his  solitude,  and  with  what  avidity  he  perused  them  :  but  his  atten- 
tion was  entirely  directed  to  the  portions  of  those  writings  which 
were  confined  to  scriptural  arguments. 

The  immortal  name  of  the  great  poet  Milton,  the  Engliah  I>ante, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  the  autlior  of  one  of  these  republican 
pamphlets. 

Milton  had  lust  returned  from  Italy,  where,  amid  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  ho  had  become  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  her 
former  lil>erty  and  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  her  modern  corrup- 
tion.  liome  drove  him  back  to  independent  thought  in  matters  of 
belief.  Milton,  like  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  StaCl  in  lbl4,  has 
given  immortality  to  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  times. 

Independence  m  religious  failh  gave  rise  to  the  desire  of  equal  in> 
dependence  in  affairs  of  government.  The  one  necessarily  followed 
the  other,  for  how  could  free  opinions  in  faith  be  maintained  in  the 
servitude  which  prevented  the  expression  of  feelings  and  the  practice 
of  a  creed  ?  The  strong  yearning  of  Cromwell  to  profess  ana  propa- 
gate the  doctrines  of  liis  belief  inclined  him  to  republican  opinions. 

Hampden,  his  relative,  then  at  the  height  nf  popularity  from  resist- 
ance to  the  royal  prerogative,  wishing  to  strengthen  the  rcpublio4in 
party  by  the  accession  ot:  a  man  as  conscientious  and  irreproachable 
m  conduct  as  Cromwell,  procured  his  return  to  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Cambridge,  where  Ilampdvn  exercised  predominant  influ- 
ence. 

This  new  election  of  Cromwell  by  a  more  important  county  did 
not  distnict  his  thoughts  from  the  sole  aim  of  his  life.  *'  Send  me," 
wrote  he  to  his  friend  Willingham  in  London,  "the  Scottish  argu- 
ments  for  the  maintenance  of  uniformity  in  religion  as  expressed  in 
their  proclamations.  I  wish  to  read  tlium  before  we  enter  u]>on  the 
debate,  which  will  soon  commence  in  the  House  of  Commons.*' 

Popular  interest  was  for  the  moment  mixed  up  with  the  cause  of 
religion.  Cromwell,  without  doubt,  embraced  this  from  attachment 
to  his  sect  and  the  love  of  justice,  and  also  to  bring  the  i)eople  over 
to  the  side  nf  the  republicans  and  independents,  bv  that  support 
which  the  popular  cause  found  in  the  adherents  of  this  party  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  He  contested  the  right  of  inclos- 
ing the  common  lands,  by  adding  them  to  the  fiefs  which  the  kings 
of  Elngland  had  formerly  accorded  to  their  favorites  ;  and  this  right 
the  people  with  justice  denied.  "  Cromwell,"  said  the  prime  minis- 
ter m  his  memoirs,  "  who  I  never  heard  open  his  mouth  in  the  house, 
has  lxH:n  elected  member  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  charged  with 
addressing  the  ministers  upon  this  subject.  Cromwell  argued  against 
me  in  the  discussion.  He  reproached  me  with  intimidatmg  the  wit- 
nesses, and  spoke  in  such  a  gross  and  indecent  manner,  his  action  was 
BO  rough  and  his  attitude  so  insolent,  that  1  was  forced  to  adjourn 
\Ko  committee.    Cromwell  will  never  forgive  me/* 
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The  popnUrity  acquired  by  Cromwell  and  his  party  from  their  ad- 
YococY  of  this  cause  encouraged  him  to  increase  it  by  the  defence  of 
those  bitter  writers  against  the  crown  and  church,  whose  pamphlets 
were  delivered  by  the  king  and  the  bishops  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  He  presented  a  petition  to 
the  parliament  from  one  of  these  martyrs.  Indignation  and  his 
wounded  conscience  caused  him  for  the  first  time  to  open  his  lips. 

"It  was  in  November,  1640,"  says  a  royalist  spectator*  m  his 
memoirs,  "  that  I,  who  was  also  a  member,  and  vain  enough  to  think 
myself  a  model  of  elegance  and  nobility,  for  we  young  courtiers 
pnde  ourselves  on  our  attire,  beheld  on  entering  the  house  a  person 
speaking.  I  knew  him  not ;  he  was  dressed  in  the  most  ordinary 
manner,  in  a  plain  cloth  suit  which  appeared  to  have  been  cut  by 
some  village  tailor.  His  linen  too  was  coarse  and  soiled.  I  recollect 
also  observing  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which 
was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  witliout  a  hat- 
band ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size  ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side  ;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish  ;  his  voice  sharp  and  un> 
tunable  ;  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervor,  for  the  subject-matter 
would  not  bear  much  of  reason,  it  being  in  behalf  of  a  libeller  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  executioner.  I  must  avow  that  the  attention  bestowed 
by  the  assembly  on  the  discourse  of  this  gentleman  has  much  dimin- 
ished my  respect  for  the  House  of  Commons.** 

All  means  of  resistance  and  concession  on  the  part  of  Charles 
toward  his  parliament  being  exhausted,  the  presentiment  of  an  inevi- 
table civil  war  weighed  upon  every  breast.  They  prepared  for  it 
more  or  less  openly  on  both  sides. 

Cromwell  profited  by  one  of  those  calms  which  precede  great 
political  tempests,  to  return  home  to  console  his  wife  and  mother, 
and  to  embrace  his  children  at  8t.  Ives  before  he  entered  upon  the 
struggle.  He  animated  the  people  of  his  neighorhood  by  his  religious 
aidor.  and  converted  sectarians  into  soldiers.  He  spent  all  his 
household  and  agricultural  savings  in  sending  arms  to  Cambridge. 
He  ventured  even  to  take  possession,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  of 
the  castle  there  ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  militia  he  con- 
fiscated the  Royal  University  plate  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
castle  treasury.  This  militia  regiment  recognized  him  as  their  colo- 
nel in  right  of  his  membership  ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  reso- ' 
lute  of  citizens,  he  also,  by  the  sole  appeal  to  the  feelings  which  they 
possessed  in  common,  raised  the  militia  in  the  country  between 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  intercepted  the  royalists  who  were  about 
to  join  the  king,  and  everywhere  disarmed'  the  partisans  of  the 
crown, 

"I  shall  not  harm  you,'*  replied  he  at  this  troubled  time,  to  a 
neighboring  gentleman  who  remonstrated  against    the  invasion  of 

•  Sir  FbiUp  Warwkk.-TB. 
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their  homes,  *'  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  aayo  the  oocmtiy  ffom 
beinp;  more  torn  to  pieces.  Behave  with  iategnty  and  fear  nothing ; 
but  if  you  should  act  badly,  then  you  must  forgivo  the  rigor  which 
my  dut^  toward  the  people  will  force  mc  to  exercise." 

He  did  not  even  spare  the  manor-house  of  his  uncle,  Cromwell  of 
Hinchinbrook,  a  ruined  royalist  gentleman  who  lived  in  an  old  keep  in 
the  marshes.  '*  The  present  age  is  one  of  contention,"  wrote  ho  to 
another  ^ntleman.  *'  The  worst  of  these  struggles  in  my  mind  arc 
<thosc  which  originate  in  differences  of  opinion.  To  injure  men  per- 
sonally, cither  by  the  destruction  of  their  houses  or  possessions,  can- 
not be  a  good  remedy  against  this  evil.  Let  us  protect  the  legitinoate 
rights  of  the  people. 

Associations  for  the  defence  of  independence  and  religion  against 
the  church  and  crown,  were  formed  all  over  England,  but  were  not 
long  before  they  dissolved  from  the  want  of  an  active  chief  and  united 
minds. 

There  only  remained  of  these  associations  the  seven  western  coun- 
ties, of  which  Cromwell  was  the  arm  and  soul.  His  fame  spread 
over  the  country,  and  began  to  designate  him  a  future  chief  of  the 
religious  war.  They  called  him,  in  the  purituuicul  assemblies,  the 
MaccabflBus  of  God's  Church.  "  Continue,"  wrote  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  JBngland,  **  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  people,  and  to  preach  in  3'our  cBthedral  as  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  do,  and  even  a  liitle  more  frequently." 

Thus  Cromwell,  who  had  risen  to  fight  for  liberty  of  faith  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  protected  that  of  others.  **  You  dismiss  from 
your  troop  an  anabaptist  officer,"  thus  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, "  and  in  this  you  are  certainly  badly  advised.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  deplorable  iml>eliever,  known  for  his  ir religion,  swear- 
ing, and  debauchery,  can  appear  to  you  more  worthy  of  confidence 
than  he  who  shuns  all  these  sins.  Be  tolerant  toward  those  who 
hold  a  faith  different  from  your  own.  The  state,  sir,  in  choosing  her 
servants,  thinks  not  of  their  opinions,  but  of  their  actions  and 
fidelity." 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell,  precursors 
to  him  of  civil  war  and  future  empire,  were  imbued  with  that  spirit 
of  government  which  drew  partisans  to  his  cause  instead  of  deliver- 
ing up  victims  to  those  who  had  already  espoused  it. 
'  The  association  of  the  seven  counties,  submitting  thus  willingly  to 
the  influence  of  such  an  active  patriot  and  zealous  religionist,  was 
the  stepping-stone  of  CromwelFs  ensuing  popularity.  It  soon  be- 
came the  lever  with  which  the  Long  Parliament  raised  and  sustained 
the  civil  war. 

We  have  seen  that  from  dav  to  day  this  war  had  liecomc  inevita- 
ble. Scotland,  more  fanatical  even  than  England  through  her  puri- 
tan chiefs,  men  of  ardent  faith  and  sanguinary  dispositions,  gave  the 
first  signal  of  hostilities.     This  kingdom,  although  retaining  inde« 
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pendAOk  laws  and  a  local  parliament,  still  formed  a  part  of  Charles's 
dominions.  The  spirit  of  revolt,  concealed  as  in  England  under  that 
of  independence  and  opposition,  caused  a  Scottish  army  to  advance 
into  the  English  territory,  on  the  pretence  of  defending,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  puritans  and  parliament  of  London,  tlie  rights  of  the 
two  nations,  which  were  menaced  by  the  crown.  Emboldened  by 
this  support,  the  opposition  orators  in  the  English  legislative  aasem- 
biy,  and  the  zealous  puritans,  placed  no  bounds  to  their  audacity  and 
encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative.  Even  the  least  infatuated 
of  the  professors  of  the  new  faith,  such  as  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
Vane,  assumed  the  appearance  of  extreme  partisans.  They  became, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  republicans,  the  Gates.  Brutuses  and  Cassiuses  of 
England,  while  in  the  opinion  of  the  puritans  they  were  consecrated 
as  martyrs.  The  suspicious  susceptibility  of  the  party  was  outraged 
at  beholding  several  Catholic  priests,  who  had  been  brought  from 
France  by  Queen  Henrietta  as  her  spiritual  advisers,  residing  at  the 
court,  and  exercising  in  London  the  ceremonial  duties  of  their  creed. 
They  affected  to  sec  a  terrible  conspiracy  against  Protestantism  in 
this  harmless  fidelity  of  a  young  and  cliarming  queen  to  the  impres- 
sions of  her  conscience,  and  the  religious  rites  to  which  she  had  l)een 
accustomed  from  her  youth.  They  accused  the  king  of  weakness,  or 
of  bein^  an  accomplice  with  the  wife  he  adored. 

Charles,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  yielded  to  all  these  exigencies.  He 
was  called  upon  to  sanction  a  bill  authorizing  the  parliament  to  re- 
assemble of  itself,  in  case  an  interval  of  three  years  should  elapse 
without  the  royal  convocation. 

Until  then  the  annual  or  triennial  meeting  of  parliament  had  been 
more  a  custom  timn  a  privilege  of  English  liberty.  Charles,  in  con- 
senting, acknowledged  this  representative  s(*vereignty  as  superior  to 
his  own.  The  parliament,  whose  ambition  was  incr^sed  by  all  these 
concessions  on  the  iiart  of  the  monarch,  established,  still  with  his 
consent,  the  permanence  of  their  control  and  power  through  a  com- 
mittee which  was  always  to  sit  in  London  during  the  interval  between 
the  sessions.  They  also  appointed  another,  to  attend  the  king  in  the 
journey  which  he  undertook  to  conciliate  the  Scotch. 

At  length  they  even  carried  their  audacity  and  usurpation  to  the 
length  of  demanding  the  appointment  of  a  protector  of  the  kingdom — 
n  kind  of  national  tribuue  or  parliamentary  viceroy  raised  in  opposi> 
lion  to  the  kioj^  himself.  It  was  this  title,  thought  of  even  since  that 
time  in  the  delirium  of  party  spirit,  that  was  naturally  bestowed  upon 
Cromwell  when  the  civil  war  had  made  him  the  ruler  of  his  country. 
He  did  not,  as  has  been  imagined,  invent  it  for  his  own  use  ;  he 
found  it  already  created  by  the  factions  which  dethroned  the  king. 

During  the  absence  of  the  king  in  ScH)tland,  Ireland,  left  to  herself 
by  the  recall  of  the  troops  who  had  maintained  peace  there  in 
Charles's  name,  became  agitated  even  to  revolt  against  the  royal 
authority.    The  Irish  Parliament  also  followed  in  its  turbulence  and 
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encroachments  Uie  esamplc  of  the  English  leglslatiTC  assembly.  Ire- 
land, diTided  into  two  classes  and  two  religions,  who  had  ever  been 
violently  opposed  to  eofJi  other,  agreed  for  once  unanimously  to 
throw  off  the  voke  of  tlic  crown. 

Tlic  Catholfcs  and  the  old  Irish  of  the  distant  provinces  were  the 
first  to  l)reak  the  Icn^ue.  They  took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of 
the  royal  authority  Oiat  sought  to  control  them,  and  perpetrated  a 
more  sanguinarv  massacre  than  that  of  the  Sicilinn  Vespers,  by 
slaughtering  indiscriminately  all  the  English  colonists  who  had  for 
centuries  resided  in  the  same  villages,  and  who,  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, rclationsliip,  and  marriage,  had  long  been  amalgamated  with 
the  original  inhabitants. 

The  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  of  the  da\^  of  September, 
the  Roman  proscriptions  under  Marius,  or  those  of  Franco  durinp:  tlio 
reign  of  terror,  fell  below  the  cruel  atrocities  committed  by  the  Irisli 
in  these  counties  ;  atrocities  which  cast  a  stain  upon  their  character 
and  sullv  the  annals  of  their  country. 

The  cliiefs  of  this  conspinicy  in  the  province  of  Ulster  even  shud- 
dered themselves  at  the  ferocity  of  the  revengeful,  fanatical,  and  in- 
exorable people  they  had  let  loose.  The  feasts  by  which  they  com- 
memorated their  victory,  gained  by  assassination,  consisted  of  more 
slow  and  cruel  tortures  than  the  imasrinations  of  cannibals  ever  con- 
ceived. They  prolon^Hl  the  ro»irt^T(Tom  and  sufferings  of  both  sexes, 
tliat  tliey  might  the  longer  revel  in  this  Infernal  pastime.  They  caused 
blood  to*  foil  flrop  by  drop,  and  life  to  ebb  hy  lengthened  gasps,  that 
their  revengeful  fury  might  be  the  more  indulged.  The  murders 
spread  by  degrees  over  every  district  of  Ireland,  except  Dublin, 
where  a  feeble  body  of  royal  troops  preserved  the  peace.  The 
corpses  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  victims,  men,  women, 
children,  the  infirm  and  aged,  strewed  the  thresholds  of  thtir  habita- 
tions, pjid  the  fields  that  they  had  cultivated  in  common  with  their 
destroyers.  The  flames  in  which  their  villages  were  enveloped  were 
extinguished  only  in  Uieir  bloo<l.  All  who  escapeil  by  flight  the  fury 
of  lli«;ir  assas.sins,  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms  to  (he  summiU 
of  the  mountains,  perished  of  inanition  and  cold  in  the  snows  of 
winter.  Ireland  appeared  to  open,  to  become  the  tomb  of  half  tho 
sous  she  had  brought  forth. 

We  cannot  rwid,  even  in  the  most  impartial  histories,  the  accounts 
of  this  enduring  national  crime  without  a  feeling  of  execration 
toward  its  instigators  and  executioners.  We  cj\n  then  understand 
the  misfortunes'  inflictiHl  by  Heaven  upon  this  devoted  country. 
Tyranny  can  never  be  justified,  btit  a  nation  which  has  such  cruellies 
to  expiate  ought  not  to  accuse  its  oppressors  of  harsh  treatment 
without  at  the  same  time  recalling  the  memory  of  its  own  delinciuen- 
cies.  The  misfortunes  of  a  people  do  not  always  proceed  from  the 
crimes  of  their  conquerors  ;  they  are  more  frequently  the  punishment 
of  their  own.  These  evils  are  the  most  irremediable,  for  they  sweep 
away  with  them  indcpendcuco  and  compassion. 
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The  parliament  accused  the  king  as  tlie  author  of  these  calamities  : 
the  king  with  more  justice  reproached  the  parliament  as  the  cause  of 
his  inahility  to  check  them  The  republican  party  gained  fresh 
strength  in  the  country'  from  this  obstinate  and  fniitless  struggle  l)e- 
twcen  the  king  and  the  purliamenturiuns,  which  allowed  the  kingdom 
lo  be  torn  to  pieces  and  their  co-religionists  to  be  murdered  by  the 
Catholics.  The  leaders  easily  persuaded  the  parliament  to  issue,  un- 
der the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  great 
Britain,  which  was  in  fact  a  sanguinary  accusation  against  the  royal 
government.  They  therein  set  forth,  in  one  catalogue  of  crime,  all 
ihe  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  the  present  reign.  They  accused  the 
king  of  every  offence  committed  by  both  parties,  and  accumulated 
upon  his  head  even  the  blood  of  the  English  murdered  in  Ireland  by 
ti»e  Catholics.  They  therefore  concluded,  or  tacitlv  resolved,  thnt 
henceforth  there  was  no  safety  for  England  but  in  tue  restriction  of 
the  royal  power  and  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  privileges  of  par* 
liament.  The  king,  driven  to  tlie  utmost  limits  of  concession,  re> 
plied  to  this  charge  in  a  touching  but  feeble  attempt  at  justification. 
The  insolence  of  several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
burst  forth  in  evident  violation  of  his  dignity  and  royal  prerogative, 
left  him  no  choice  between  the  shameful  abandonment  of  his  title  as 
king  or  an  energetic  vindication  of  his  rights.  Ho  went  down  him. 
self  to  the  house,  to  cause  the  arrest  of  those  members  who  were 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  called  upon  the  president  to  point  them 
out. 

•*  Sire."  replied  he,  kneeling,  *'  in  the  place  that  I  occupy  I  have 
only  eyes  lo  see  and  a  tongue  to  speak  according  to  the  will  of  the 
house  I  serve.  I  therefore  humbly  crave  your  Majesty's  pardon  for 
venturing  lo  disol)ey  you." 

Cliarles,  humiliated,  retired  with  his  guanls,  and  repaired  to  Guild- 
hall to  reuuest  the  city  council  not  to  harlx)r  these  guilty  men.  The 
people  only  replied  to  him  on  his  return  with  cries  of  *'  Long  live  the 
Parliament."  The  inhabitants  of  London  armed  themselves  at  the 
scriptural  call,  '*  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !"  and  passed  proudly  in 
review  by  land  and  water  under  the  windowsof  Whitehall,  where  the 
king  resided.  The  king,  powerless,  menaced  and  insulterl  by  these 
outbursts,  retired  to  the  pahice  of  Hampton  Court,  a  solitary  country 
residence,  but  fortitied  and  imposing,  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  London. 

The  queen,  alarmed  for  her  husband  and  children,  besought  the  king 
to  appease  the  people  by  submission.  All  was  in  vain.  The  |xirlia- 
ment,  which  since  the  retreat  of  the  king  had  become  the  idol  and 
safeguard  of  the  nation,  was  bcs<;t  wnth  inflammatory  petitions. 
Under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  people  against  the  rctufn  of  the 
royal  army,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  military  authority,  and 
appointed  the  generals  of  the  troops  and  governors  of  the  fortified 
jHiiceB.    Charles,  who  retained  only  a  few  partisans  and  followers  at 
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Hampton  Court,  was  resolved  to  declare  war,  but  before  adopting 
this  last  resource  he  conducted  the  queen  to  the  seaude  and  per- 
suaded her  to  embark  for  the  Continent,  that  she,  nt  least,  who  was 
dearest  to  him  on  earth,  might  be  secure  from  misfortune  and  tlie 
evil  pressure  of  the  times. 

The  separation  was  heart-rending,  as  if  they  had  a  presentiment  of 
an  eternal  farewell.  The  unfortunate  monarch  adored  the  companion 
of  his  youth,  and  looked  upon  her  as  superior  to  all  other  women. 
He  could  not  suffer  her  to  share  his  humiliations  and  reverses,  and 
desired  to  shield  her  as  much  as  possible  from  the  catastrophe  which 
he  foresaw  would  inevitably  arrive. 

Henrietta  was  carried  fainting  on  board  the  vessel,  and  only  re- 
covered  to  utter  reproaches  to  the  waves  which  bore  her  from  the 
Efaglish  shores,  and  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  safety  of  her  beloved 
partner. 

The  king,  agonized  at  the  loss  of  his  consort,  but  strengthened  in 
courage  by  her  departure,  left  Hampton  Court  and  established  him- 
self m  his  most  loyal  city  of  York,  surrounded  bjr  an  attached  people 
and  devoted  army.     He  took  his  children  with  him. 

The  parliament,  representing  this  act  as  a  declaration  of  public 
danger,  raised  an  nrmy  to  oppose  that  of  the  king,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  people  n)se  at  the  voice  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  each  town  contribuled  numerous  volunteers  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  republicans. 

Charles,  greater  in  adversity  than  when  on  the  throne,  found  in  a 
decided  course  that  resolution  and  light  which  had  often  failed  him 
in  the  ambiguous  struggles  with  a  ]mrl lament  which  he  knew  not 
either  how  to  combat  or  subdue.  The  nobility  and  citizens,  less  im- 
pressed than  the  lowtT  orders  by  the  doctrines  of  the  puritans,  and 
less  open  to  the  seductions  of  the  parliamentary  tribunes,  for  the 
most  part  espoused  the  party  of  the  king.  They  were  designated 
Cavaliers.  London  and  the  large  cities,  hot1)eds  of  agitation  and 
popular  opinion,  devoted  themselves  to  the  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  an  able  but  temporizing  irencral,  and  more  ex- 
perienced in  regular  war  than  civil  commotion,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  against  the  king,  whose  camp  contained  only 
ten  thousand. 

The  first  encounter  (doubtful  in  its  result)  between  the  two  armies, 
proved  only  the  personal  valor  of  the  king.  He  fought  more  like  a 
soldier  than  a  monan^h,  at  tlie  head  of  the  foremost  squadrons.  Five 
thousand  slain  on  both  sides  covered  the  field  of  battle.  London 
trembled,  but  recovered  confidence  on  learning  that  the  king  was  loo 
much  weakened  b}"  the  conflict  to  advance  a^inst  the  capital. 

This  first  engagement,  called  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  though  glori- 
ous for  the  arms  of  Charles,  decided  nothing.  The  almost  universal 
fanaticism  of,  the  nation  augmented  incessantly  the  forces  of  the  par- 
liament.    The  nobility  ana  soldiers  of  the  regular  troops  alone  re-. 
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eniited  the  ranks  of  the  king.  The  royal  cause  was  defended  only 
by  an  army  ;  the  cause  of  the  rebels  was  upheld  by  the  nation.  A 
protracted  war  would  exhaust  the  one  while  it  strengthened  the 
other.  "  Let  our  enemies  fight  for  their  ancient  honor,  cxclaimefl 
the  republican  Hampden,  in  the  House  of  Commons;  **  we  combat 
for  our  religion." 

The  French  ambassador  at  Cliarles  the  First's  court,  notwith- 
standing his  partiality  for  the  royal  cause,  wrote  thus  to  Cardinal 
Kazarin  :  *'  I  am  astonished  to  behold  how  little  care  the  king  takes 
of  his  life  ;  untir'ng,  laborious,  patient  under  reverses,  from  morning 
till  night  he  marches  with  the  infantry,  oftcner  on  horseback  than  in 
a  carriage.  The  soldiers  appear  to  imderstand  all  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  tlieir  sovereign  ;  tliey  content  themselves  cheerfully 
witli  the  little  he  can  do  for  tbem,  and  without  pay  advance  boldly 
against  troops  better  equipped  and  better  armed  than  themselves.  1 
observe  all  this  with  my  own  eyes.  This  prince,  in  whom  misfor- 
tune reveals  a  dauntless  hero,  sliows  himself  the  most  brave  and 
judicious  of  monarchs,  and  endures  with  fortitude  these  terrible 
vicissitudes  of  politics  and  war.  He  delivers  all  orders  himself,  even 
to  the  most  minute,  and  Rigns  no  paper  without  the  most  scrupulous 
examination.  Often  he  alights  from  his  horse  and  marches  on  foot 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  desires  peace,  but  as  he  sees  that  peace 
has  been  unanimously  rejected,  he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
war.  I  think  he  will  gain  advantages  at  first,  but  his  resources  are 
too  limited  to  allow  of  his  maintainmg  them  long." 

The  king  had  not  even  bread  to  give  his  soldiers,  who  demand- 
ed nothing  from  him  but  food.  The  history  of  these  four  years  of 
unequal  and  erratic  warfare  resembles  more  the  romantic  life  of  an 
adventurer  than  the  majestic  struggle  of  a  king  against  rebels,  in  the 
midst  of  his  armies  and  people.  ''  At  one  time,  says  the  faithful 
follower  who  preserved  a  journal  of  this  momentous  period,  **  we 
sleep  in  the  palace  of  a  bishop,  at  another  in  the  hut  of  a  wood- 
cutter. To-day  the  king  dines  in  the  open  air,  to-morrow  he  has  not 
even  a  crust  or  bread  to  eat.  On  Sunday,  at  Worcester,  we  had  no 
dinner ;  it  was  jt  dreadful  day ;  we  marched  without  tasting  food 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  midnight.  Another  day  we  trave'led 
for  a  long  time  on  foot  m  the  mountains,  and  the  king  tasted  noth- 
ing hut  two  small  apples.  We  could  often  procure  no  food  until  two 
in  the  morning.  We  lay  down  with  no  shelter  over  us  before  the 
castle  of  Donnington."  Again  the  same  chronicler  says,  **  The  king 
slept  in  his  charfot  on  Bockonnok  heath  ;  he  had  not  dined.  The 
next  day  he  breakfasted  with  a  poor  widow  on  the  borders  of  a 
forest." 

The  fortitude  displayed  by  the  king  in  struggling  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  his  patient  submission  to  the  same  privations  and  dangers, 
bound  the  soldiers  to  him  by  a  feeling  of  personal  attachment.  They 
only  desert  kings  who  desert  themselves.     He  resembled  Henry 
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Quatre.  flghting  for  his  kingdom  with  the  same  courage,  but  with 
unequal  fortune.  The  sight  of  this  constaner  and  resignation  in- 
duced cv^cu  Home  of  Ids  enemies  in  the  countries  they  pas^  througli 
to  join  the  royal  cause.  One  of  them  named  Roswell  deserted  the 
purliiimentary  army,  and  joined  tlie  inferior  forces  of  the  king.  Beinj; 
taken  prisoner  hv  tlic  repul)lic^ns.  they  interro^itcd  him  as  to  his 
motives  for  tliis  defection.  '*  I  passed,"  re])lied  lioswell,  ''along a 
road  i^'hich  bordered  the  heatli,  where  King  Charles,  surrounded  only 
l)^'  a  few  faithful  subjects,  was  seated,  dividing  a  morsel  of  bread  with 
his  followers.  I  upproaclied  from  curiosity,  and  was  so  struck  by 
the  gravity,  sweetness,  patience,  and  majesty  of  this  prince,  that  the 
imprcshion  dwelt  in  my  breast  and  induced  mo  to  devote  myself  to 
his  cause." 

Cliarles  concealed  his  feelings  from  liis  soldiers  and  attendants,  lest 
he  should  display  in  tlie  king  the  more  permissible  weakness  of  the 
man.  One  day,  when  he  beheld  Lord  Litchtield,  one  of  his  most 
faithful  and  intrepid  companions  in  arms,  fall  at  his  feet,  stiuck  mor- 
tally by  a  canudnball,  he  continmnl  to  give  his  orders  and  to  fight 
with  an  appearance  of  insensibility  which  deceived  everybody. 
After  having  secured  the  retreat  and  saved  the  army  by  taking  tlio 
conunand  of  the  rear  guard,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  encamp,  and 
then  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent  to  consider  the  operations  of  the 
morrow.  He  spent  the  ni;^ht  alone,  writing,  but  his  servants,  on  en- 
tering his  tent  at  daybreak,  perceived  from  his  still  moist  eyes  that  a 
portion  of  the  time  at  least  had  been  occupied  in  weeping  for  Litch- 
tield. 

"While  Cromwell,  liis  antagonist,  who  then  fought  against  the  king 
under  Essex,  spoke  and  a<tol  with  such  mystical  excitement  that, 
acconliiig  to  the  writ^Ts  of  the  dav.  many  looked  upon  this  enthu- 
siasm of  religion  as  the  elTect  of  inebriety.  Charles,  as  became  a  man 
who  was  grappling  with  misfortune.  exliii)ited  his  recovered  majesty 
by  imperturbable  serenity.  "Never,"  wrote  one  of  his  generals, 
"  have  I  beheld  him  exalted  by  success  or  depressed  by  reverses.  The 
(Hpiality  of  his  soul  appears  to  defy  fortune,  imd  to  rise  superior  to 
circumstances." 

"  He  often,"  says  another  writer,  "  rode  the  whoKj  night,  and  at 
break  of  day  gaKoped  up  to  the  summit  of  some  hill  that  he  might 
ex:unine  the  position  or  mf>veme!its  of  the  j^arliamentary  anny." 

**  (Jentlemen,"  .said  he  one  day  to  a  small  group  of  cavaliers  who 
followed  him,  **  it  is  morning  ;  "you  had  better  separate,  you  have 
l)eds  and  families.  It.  is  time  you  should  seek  repose.  I  have  neither 
house  nor  home  ;  a  fresh  horse  awaits  me,  and  he  and  1  must  mar(*h 
incessantly  by  day  and  night.  If  (Jod  has  made  me  suffer  sufficieot 
evils  to  try  my  patience,  he  has  also  given  me  patience  to  support 
these  inllictions." 

'*  Thus,"  sjiid  a  poet  of  the  a^e.  "  did  he  struggle  for  the  main- 
tenaace  of  his  rights ;  ho  rowed  on  wiliiout  a  liaven  of  refuge  in 
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vieir.  War  increased  the  greatness  of  this  king,  not  for  the  throoe 
but  for  posterity.** 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  all  the  various  changes  of 
fortune  that  occurred  durmg  lliis  four  years'  war  between  the  Icing 
and  his  people  ;  the  longest,  the  most  dramatic,  and  the  most  diver- 
sified of  all  civil  contests.  Cromweli,  who  at  the  beginning  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  volunteer  cavalr}^  in  Essex's  army,  raised  among 
his  Huntingdon  confederates,  grew  rapidly  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
camp,  from  the  religious  enthusiasm  by  which  he  was  animated,  and 
which  be  communicated  to  the  soldiers.  Less  a  warrior  than  an 
tpostle,  he  sought  martyrdom  upon  the  field  of  battle  rather  than  vie- 
tory.  Neither  success,  reverses,  promotion,  nor  renown,  diverted 
him  from  the  one  absorbin<r  passion  of  his  soul  during  this  holy  war. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Fairfax,  Waller,  Hampden,  and  Falkland, 
fought,  yielded,  or  died,  some  for  their  prince,  and  others  for  their 
oountry  and  their  faith  ;  Cromwell  alone  never  sustained  a  defeat. 
Elevated  by  the  parliament  to  the  nmk  of  general,  he  strengthened 
his  own  division  by  weeding  and  purifying  it.  He  cared  little  for 
numbers,  provided  his  ranks  were  filled  with  fanatics.  By  sanctify- 
hig  thus  the  cause,  end.  and  motives  of  the  war,  he  raised  his  sol- 
diers above  common  humanity,  and  prepared  them  to  perform  im- 
possibilities. The  historians  of  both  sides  agree  in  allowing  that  this 
religious  enthusiasjn  inspired  by  Cromwell  in  the  minds  of  his  troops 
transformed  a  body  of  factionaries  into  an  army  of  saints.  Victory 
invariably  attended  his  encounters  witli  the  king's  forces.  On  ex- 
amining and  comparing  his  correspondence,  as  we  have  already  done, 
at  the  various  dates  of  his  military  life,  we  find  that  this  piety  of 
Cromwell  was  not  an  assumed  but  a  real  enthusiasm.  His  letters 
^ow  the  true  feelings  of  the  man  in  the  leader  of  his  party  ;  and  the 
more  convincingly  as  they  are  nearly  all  addressed  to  his  wife, 
sisters,  daughters,  and  most  intimate  friends.  Ix*t  us  look  over  them, 
for  each  of  these  letters  is  another  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  complete 
the  true  portrait  of  this  characteristic  hero  of  the  times. 

First,  we  must  give  a  description  of  his  troops. 

**  The  puritan  soldiers  of  Cromwell  are  armed  with  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  clothed  in  all  colors,  and  sometimes  in  ra^.  Pikes,  hal- 
benls,  and  long  straight  swords  are  ranged  side  by  side  with  pistols 
and  muskets.  Often  he  causes  his  troops  to  halt  that  he  may  preach 
to  them,  and  frequently  they  smg  psjilms  while  performing  their  ex- 
ercise. The  captains  are  heiird  to  cry,  *PreserU,  fire  /  in  the  natne 
€f  the  Lord!'  After  aiUinff  over  the  muster-roll,  the  officers  read  a 
portion  of  the  New  or  Old  Testament.  Their  colors  are  covere<l  with 
symbolical  paintings  and  verses  from  the  Scriptures.  They  march  to 
the  Psalms  of  David,  while  the  royalists  advance  singing  loose  bac- 
chanalian songs. " 

The  license  of  the  nobility  and  cavaliers  composing  the  king's 
regular  troops  could  not  prevail,  notwithstandbig    their  bravery, 
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against  these  martyrs  for  tbeir  faith.  The  warriors  who  believe 
themselves  the  soldiers  of  God  must  sooner  or  kiter  gain  the  victory 
over  those  who  are  only  the  servants  of  roan.  Cromwell  was  the  tlrst 
to  feel  this  conviction,  and  predicted  the  fulfilment,  after  the  first 
battles,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife. 

**  Our  soldiers/*  wrote  he  the  day  after  an  engagement,  "  were  in 
a  state  of  exhaust  ion  and  lassitude  such  as  I  have  never  before  be- 
held, but  it  pleased  God  to  turn  the  balance  in  favor  of  this  handful 
of  men.  Notwithstanding  the  disparitv  of  numbers,  we  rushed  horse 
against  horse,  and  fought  with  sword  and  pistol  for  a  considerable 
time.  We  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  pursu^  them.  I  put 
their  commander  (the  young  Lord  Cavendish,  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  the  flower  or  the  court  and  armv)  to  flight  as  far  as  the 
lx>rdcrs  of  a  marsh,  where  his  cavalry  fell  into  the  mire,  and  m^ 
lieutenant  killed  the  young  nobleman  himself  by  a  sword-thrust  in  his 
short  ribs.  We  owe  this  dav's  victory  more  to  Gk)d  than  to  any 
human  power.    May  he  still  be  with  us,  in  what  remains  to  do  V 

He  bestowed  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  energies  upon  the  cause 
which  he  considered  sacred.  "  I  declare,"  he  wrote  in  the  second 
vear  to  his  cousin  St.  John,  "  that  the  war  in  Ireland  and  Enghmd 
has  already  cost  me  1200/. ;  this  is  the  reason  why  I  ciui  no  longer 
with  my  private  purse  assist  the  public  treasury.  I  have  bestowed 
on  the  cause  my  fortune  and  my  fuith.  I  put  mv  trust  in  God,  and 
for  his  name  I  would  willingly  lose  my  life.  Hy  companions,  sol- 
diers, and  family  would  all  do  the  same.  My  troops  are  daily  aug- 
mented by  men  that  you  would  esteem  if  you  knew  them— all  true 
and  exemplary  believers."  These  soldiers  were  called  **  Iron^ulet/* 
in  allusion  to  their  imi)eriurl)ablc  contidence  in  God. 

"  My  soldiers  do  not  make  an  idol  of  me,"  said  he  in  another 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  parliament ;  "  1  can  say  truly  that  it  is 
not  upon  me  but  upon  you  that  their  eyes  are  fixed,  ready  to  fight 
and  die  for  your  cause.  They  are  attached  to  their  faith,  not  to  their 
leader.  We  seek  only  the  glory  of  the  Most  High.  The  Lord  is 
our  strength ;  pray  for  us,  and  ask  our  friends  to  do  so  also." 

"They  say  that  we  are  factious,"  said  he  some  days  after  to  a 
friend,  "and  that  we  seek  to  i)ropagate  our  religious  opinions  by 
force,  a  proceeding  that  we  detest  and  iibhor.  I  declare  tliat  I  could 
not  reconcile  myself  to  this  war  if  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  to  se- 
cure the  maintenance  of  our  lawful  rights,  and  in  this  just  quarrel  1 
hope  to  prove  myself  honest,  sincere,  and  upright." 

**  Excuse  me  if  I  am  troublesome ;  but  I  write  rarely,  and  this 
letter  affords  me  an  opportunity,  in  the  midst  of  the  calumuiea  by 
which  we  are  misrepresented,  of  pouring  my  feelings  into  the 
bosom  of  a  friend." 

Ho  relates  next  to  his  colleague,  Fairfax,  an  encounter  that  took 
place  between  his  troops  and  an  assembly  of  duinnen^  a  neutral  but 
armed  party,  whose  patriotic  feelings  induced  them  to  unite  and 
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throw  themselTcs  1)etwecn  the  parliamentarians  and  royalists,  that 
they  mi^t  sarc  their  country  from  the  calamities  which  stained  it 
with  blood. 

"  Having  assured  them,"  wrote  Cromwell,  *'  that  we  were  onlv  de- 
sirous of  peace,  and  thnt  we  firmly  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  all  vio- 
lenoe  and  pillage,  I  sent  back  their  deputies,  charging  them  to  trans- 
mit  my  message  to  their  employers.  They  flrcd  on  my  troops,  where- 
upon 1  cliarged  their*;,  and  we  made  several  hundred  prisoners.  Al- 
though they  had  treated  sogie  captives  of  our  party  with  cruelty,  I 
lootei  upon  them  as  idiots,  and  set  them  at  liberty." 

There  had  long  ceased  to  be  any  communication  between  the  two 
extreme  parties  that  divided  the  kingdom.  The  royalists  refused  to 
temporize  with  a  parliament  that  fought  ogamst  its  king.  Tlio  par- 
liamentarians had  become  republican  upon  logical  principles,  having 
originally  been  factious  from  an^cr.  The  biblical  texts  against 
kings,  conuncnted  upon  by  the  puritans  in  town  and  country,  made 
the  people  and  the  army  all  republicans  ;  and  thus  republican  doc- 
trines thenceforth  became  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  people.  Crom- 
well, naturally  indifferent  to  controversies  purely  political,  could  not 
assure  the  triumph  of  his  own  faith  without  associatini^  it  with  the 
popular  government.  The  established  Church  of  England  and  the 
monarchy  were  one,  in  the  person  of  Charles  and  every  other  sovereign 
of  his  race.  The  only  safeguard  of  the  puritans  was  rcpublictmism. 
The  clear  sense  of  Cromwell  made  him  decide  upon  dethroning  the 
house  of  Stuart  and  establishing  the  licign  of  Ood. 

His  conviction  soon  rendered  him  insensible  to  all  spirit  of  pacifl- 
cation.  He  marched  from  victory  to  victory,  and,  although  he  did 
not  yet  assume  the  actual  title  of  Lord-General-in-Chief  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  ho  possessed  all  the  authority  of  the  office  which 
public  opinion  coula  bestow  upon  him.  The  parliament  was  only 
victorious  where  he  fought,  and  he  ascribed  to  God  the  praise  and 
glory  of  his  successes.  **  Sir,"  wrote  he,  after  the  taking  of  Worces- 
ter and  Bristol,  **  this  is  a  fresh  favor  conferred  on  us  by  Heaven. 
You  see  that  God  does  not  cense  to  protect  us.  I  again  repeat,  the 
Lord  be  praised  for  this,  for  it  is  his  work." 

All  his  dispatches  and  military  notes  show  the  same  confidence  in 
the  divine  intervention.  **  ^^lloever  peruses  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Worcester,"  said  ho  in  concluding  his  narrative  of  this  event, 
**  must  see  that  there  has  been  no  other  hand  in  it  but  that  of  God. 
He  must  be  an  atheist,"  added  ho  with  enthusiasm,  "who  is  not 
convinced  of  this.  Remember  our  soldiers  in  your  prayers  It  is 
their  Joy  aud  recompense  to  think  that  they  have  been  instrumental 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  country.  Ho  has 
deigned  to  make  use  of  them,  and  those  who  are  employed  in  this 
great  work  know  that  faith  and  prayer  alone  have  enabled  them  to 
gain  these  towns.  Presbyterians,  puritans,  independents,  all  are  in- 
spired with  the  some  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer,  asking  the  same 
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things,  a&d  obtaioing  them  from  on  high.  All  are  ingreed  in  thla. 
What  a  pity  it  m  that  they  are  not  equally  unanunoufi  in  politics  I  In 
spiritual  tilings  wc  employ  toward  our  brethren  no  other  conatraiDt 
tlian  that  of  reason.  As  to  other  matters,  God  has  placed  the  sword 
in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  to  the  terror  of  ihase  who  do  eril. 
Bliould  any  one  tir  to  wrest  this  weapon  from  them,  I  trust  they  may 
oe  confounded.    God  preserve  it  in  your  hands. " 

In  the  interval  between  the  campaigns,  C-romweli  had  married  two 
of  his  daughters  ;  the  youngest  and  dearest  was  united  to  the  repub- 
lican Ircton.  She  was  called  Bridget.  Her  enlightened  intellect  and 
fervent  piety  made  her  the  habitual  confidant  of  all  her  father's  relig- 
ious feelings.  Wo  may  trace  in  some  6crai)8of  his  letters  to  this 
young  female  the  constant  preoccuimtion  of  his  mind. 

"  I  do  not  write  to  your  husband,  because  he  replies  by  a  thousand 
letters  to  every  one  that  I  address  to  him.  This  makes  him  sit  up  too 
late  ;  besides,  I  have  many  other  things  to  attend  to  at  present. 

*'  Your  sister  Claypolo  (his  eldest  daughter^  is  lalioring  nnder 
troubled  thoughts,  bhc  sees  her  own  vanity  ana  the  evils  of  her  car- 
nal spirit,  and  seeks  the  onlv  thing  which  will  give  her  peace.  Seek 
also,  and  you  will  t^ain  the  lirst  place  next  to  th()£<c  who  liave  found  it. 
Every  faithful  and  humble  soul  who  stnigglen  to  gain  such  peaco 
will  assuredly  lind  it  in  the  end.  Happy  are  those  who  seek  ;  Uirice 
happy  are  those  who  lind  !  Who  has  ever  experienced  the  grace  of 
God  without  desiring  to  feel  the  fulness  of  its  joy  1  My  dear  love, 
pray  fervently  that  neither  your  liusband  nor  an3'thing  in  tlie  world 
may  lessen  your  love  for  Christ.  I  trust  that  your  huslmnd  nmy  be 
to  you  an  encouragement  to  luve  him  more  and  serve  him  better. 
What  you  ought  to  love  in  him  is  the  image  of  Christ  that  he  bears 
in  his  person.  Behold  that,  ])refer  that,  and  love  all  else  only  for  the 
sake  of  that.    Farewell ;  I  pray  for  you  and  him  ;  pray  for  me." 

Is  this  the  style  of  a  crafty,  hypocritical  ])oliticiau,  who  would  not 
even  unmask  himself  bt^forc  his  favoille  daughter?  and  whose 
most  familiar  family  contidences  arc  to  be  considered  unworthy  tricks 
to  deceive  a  world,  not  likely  to  read  them  during  his  lifetime  1 

This  my.sticism  was  not  conflnevi  to  the  general,  but  imbued  tho 
hearts  of  the  whole  arav>'.  **  While  wc  were  digging  tlio  mine  under 
the  castle" — thus  he  writes  at  a  later  period  from  Scotland — "Mr. 
Stapleton  preached,  and  the  soldiers  who  listened  expressed  their 
compunction  by  tears  and  groans." 

'*  This  is  a  glorious  day,"  said  he  after  the  victory  of  Preston  ; 
**  God  grant  that  England  may  prove  worthy  of  and  grateful  for  his 
mercies."  And  after  another  defeat  of  the  royalists,  in  a  letter  to  his 
cousin  St.  .lohn,  he  (-lays,  as  if  he  were  overcome  with  gratitude  :  *'  I 
(rannot  speak  ;  I  ain  stiy  nothing  but  that  the  Lord  my  God  is  a  great 
and  glorious  God,  and  lie  alonedeserves  by  turns  our  fear  and  confi- 
dence. We  ought  always  to  feel  that  he  is  present,  and  that  ho  will 
never  fail  his  people.    Let  all  that  breathe  praise  the  Lord.    Remein- 
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bcr  me  to  ny  dear  father,  Henry  Vane**  (liis  parliamentary  colleague, 
who  was  inflamed  by  the  same  religious  and  republican  zeal) ;  "  n\ay 
Qod  protect  ua  both.  Let  us  not  care  for  the  light  in  which  men 
regaitl  our  actions ;  for  whether  they  think  well  or  ill  of  them  is 
according  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  we,  as  the  benefactors  of  future 
ages',  fiholl  enjoy  our  reward  and  repose  in  another  world  ;  a  world 
that  will  endure  forever.  Care  not  for  the  morrow*",  or  for  anything 
else.  The  Scriptures  arc  my  great  support.  Read  Isaiah,  chapter 
viii.  verses  11,  14.    Reud  the  entire  chapter. 

*'  One  of  my  poor  soldiers  died  at  Preston.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  ho  was  ill,  and  near  his  last  moments  ;  he  besought  his  wife, 
who  was  cooking  in  his  room,  to  brin^  him  a  handful  oi  herbs.  She 
did  so,  and  holding  the  green  yegetable  in  his  hand,  he  asked  her  if 
it  would  wither  now  that  it  was  cut.  *  Yes,  certainly,*  replied  the 
poor  woman.  '  Well,  remember  then,*  said  the  dying  man,  *  that 
such  will  be  the  fate  of  the  king's  army  ;'  and  he  expired  with  this 
prophecy  on  his  lips.  '* 

Cromwell  called  the  civil  war  an  appeal  to  Qod.  He  defended  the 
parliament  against  those  who  reproaclied  them  for  having  carried  the 
revolt  too  far,  and  asserted  tlmt  they  had  been  actuated  by  religious 
motives  alone.  He  endeavored  to  ronui  liis  friends  from  tlieir  hesita- 
tion and  dislike  of  war,  by  impressing  them  with  the  sanctity  of  tlieir 
mission.  This  Mahomet  of  the  North  was  endowed,  under  adverse 
circumstances,  with  the  sjitaic  unfailing  resignation  as  the  ^lahomct 
of  the  East.  The  character  of  martyr  became  him  as  readily  as  that 
of  victor.  He  had  made  himself  the  popular  idol  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  years  of  conflict,  but  never  was  he  for  an  instant  intoxicated 
by  vainglory.  **  You  sec  this  crowd,'*  said  he  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
friend  \  ane,  on  the  day  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  London  ;  "  there 
would  have  bt*en  a  much  greater  assemblage  to  see  me  hanged  1" 

His  heart  was  on  earth  :  his  glory  above.  Nobody  could  govern 
the  people  l)etter ;  and  in  governing  he  did  not  think  he  had  the 
right  to  despise  them,  for  the  lowest  are  God's  creatures.  He  merely 
desired  to  rule  that  he  might  serve  them.  He  cared  not  for  perma- 
nent empire  ;  he  had  no  desire  to  found  a  dynasty.  He  was  nothing 
more  than  an  interregnum.  God  removed  him  when  he  had  achieved 
his  work  and  established  his  faith  by  assuring  the  right  of  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bravery  of  the  king  and  the  fidelity  of  hia 
partisans  prolonged  the  struggle  with  varied  success. 

The  queen,  impatient  agam  to  behold  her  husband  and  children, 
had  returned  to  England  with  reinforcements  from  Holland  and 
Prance.  The  admiral  who  commanded  the  parliamentary  fleet,  not 
having  lieen  able  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  of  the  queen,  ap- 
proached the  coast  on  which  she  had  landed,  and  flred  during  the 
whole  night  at  the  cottage  which  scrvotl  as  an  asylum  for  the  heroic 
Henrietta.    She  was  obliged  to  escape  half  clothed  from  the  ruins  of 
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the  but,  aqd  seek  shelter  l>eliiiul  a  hill  from  the  arliUery  of  her  own 
Rubjccts.  She  at  length  joined  the  king,  to  whom  love  imparted 
fresh  courage. 

In  a  battle  with  equal  forces  at  Marston  Moor.  Charles  commanded 
in  person  against  the  army  led  by  Cromwell.*  Fifty  thousand  men, 
children  of  the  same  soil,  dyed  their  native  land  with  blood  !  'The 
king,  who,  during  the  earlv  part  of  the  day,  was  victorious,  in  the 
evening  being  abandoned  by  his  principal  generals  and  a  portion  of 
iiis  troops,  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  r{orth. 

During  the  retreat  he  ventured  to  attack  the  Earl  of  Essex,  gen- 
eralissimo of  tlie  parliament,  who,  being  surprised  and  vanquished, 
embarked  and  returned  to  London  witliout  his  army. 

The  parliament,  after  tlie  example  of  the  Romans,  thanked  their 
general  for  not  having  despaireil  or  his  country,  and  appoint«l  him 
to  tlie  command  of  fresh  levies.  Essex,  reinforced  by  Cromwell  and 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  routed  the  king  at  Newbury ;  but,  thouch 
victorious,  he  l)ecame  weary  of  the  dissensions  which  existed  in  the 
army,  and  was  replaced  by  Fairfax,  a  model  of  patriotism  and  a  hero 
m  battle,  yet  incapable  of  directing  war  on  a  grand  scale.  The  mod- 
esty of  Fairfax  induced  him  to  ask  for  Cromwell  as  his  lieutenant 
and  adviser.  These  two  chiefs  united  deprived  the  king  of  all 
hopes  of  reconquering  England,  and  scarcely  left  him  the  choice  of  a 
field  of  battle.  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  ireton,  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law,  attacked  and  vanquished  the  royal  forces  at  Naseby.  The  rem- 
nants of  Charles's  last  supporters  were  successively  destroyed  by 
Fairfax  and  Oomwell. 

"While  England  was  thus  gliding  rapidly  from  the  grasp  of  the 
king,  a  young  hero,  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  raised  by  a  chivalric  com- 
bination the  royalist  cause  in  Scotland,  and  gained  a  battle  against 
the  puritans  of  that  kintrdom.  Montrose's  brave  mountaineers,  more 
qualified,  like  our  own  Vendtians,  for  dashing  exploits  than  re^lar 
campaigns,  having  dispersed  after  the  victory  to  visit  their  families, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  puritans  during  their  absence,  and  lost  in  one 
day  all  that  lie  had  giiined  in  many  pillaut  actions.  Fie  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  hide  himself  from  his  enemies 
under  various  disguises  ;  but  the  remarkable  beauty  of  his  features 
betrayed  him  ;  he  was  recognized,  taken  prisoner,  and  i^ominlously 
executed.  His  death  was  as  sublime  as  his  enterprise  liad  been 
horoic.  He  died  a  martyr  of  fidelity  to  his  king,  as  while  living  he 
had  been  his  firmest  friend. 

Charles,  who  now  only  retained  about  his  person  a  handful  of 
cavaliers,  wrote  to  his  wife  that  as  he  could  no  longer  fight  as  a 
king  ho  wished  to  die  like  a  soldier,  lie  onre  more  compelled  the 
queen,  his  only  object  of  anxiety,  to  embark  for  the  Contment,  and 


*  ThiA  ia  a  niistako.    Chnrli'^  woa  not  prcp«nt  at  Maretcni  Moor,  and  Falrfjiz,  nd 
Crcniwcll,  commAndcd  ia  chlif  on  tho  itldu  of  the  parHanicDt.>-TR. 
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succeeded  in  eonduclinff  the  wreck  of  his  army  to  Oxford.    He  left 
that  place  in  the  night,  oy  a  secret  portal,  accompanied  only  by  three 

gmtlemen,  and  reached  without  being  recognized  the  summit  of 
arrow-on-the-Hill,  from  whence  he  for  a  long  time  contemplated  his 
capital,  deliberating  whether  he  should  enter  the  city  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  parliament,  or  embarrass  them  by  his 
presence.  Then  changing  his  mind,  he,  with  a  slender  hope,  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  Scottish  army,  acting  in  alliance  with  his  enemies, 
but  which  had  not,  as  yet,  like  the  English,  totally  abjured  their 
fidelity  to  the  crown. 

The  ^nerals  of  the  Scottish  forces,  astonished  at  his  arrival,  and 
not  danng  at  first  to  deceive  his  confidence,  received  him  with  the 
honors  due  to  their  sovereign,  and  appointed  him  a  guard,  intended 
more  to  watch  than  to  defend  him.  These  outward  distinctions  ill 
concealed  the  fact  of  bis  captivity.  Negotiations  were  again  opened 
between  Charles  and  the  parliament.  The  conditions  proposed  by 
the  latter  actually  involved  the  abdication  of  the  throne,  and  antici- 
pated the  constitution  of  1791,  imposed  by  the  legislative  assembly 
and  the  Jacobins  upon  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  king  refused  to 
agree  to  them. 

During  these  negotiations,  the  Scottish  army  in  the  most  base  and 
treacherous  manner  sold  the  liberty'  of  the  prince  who  had  trusted  to 
their  honor,  and  consented  to  dehver  him  up  to  the  parliament  for 
the  sum  of  three  millions  sterling  ;*  a  Jewish  traffic  which,  from  that 
day  to  this,  has  been  an  enduring  stigma  on  the  name  of  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  parliament  at  first  refused  to  ratify  the  bargain,  but 
the  popular  ana  fanatical  party  of  their  own  clergymen  compelled 
them  to  do  so.  Charles  the  First  was  playing  at  chess  in  his  room 
at  the  moment  when  they  brought  the  dispatch  which  deprived  him 
of  the  last  illusion  he  had  indulged  in  with  regard  to  his  fate.  He 
had  become  from  habitual  adversity  so  resigned,  and  possessed  such 
command  over  himself,  that  he  continued  his  game  with  undimin- 
ished  attention,  and  without  even  a  change  of  color,  so  that  the 
spectators  began  to  doubt  if  it  were  really  the  order  for  his  arrest  that 
he  had  perused. 

Delivered  up  tliat  evening  by  the  Scotch  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, he  traversed  as  a  captive,  but  without  insult,  and  even 
amid  tokens  of  respect  and  the  te^irs  of  the  people,  the  counties  which 
separated  Scotland  from  Holmby,  the  place  chosen  as  his  prison.  Ho 
there  endured  a  confinement  often  rigorous  even  to  brutality.  The 
parliament  and  anny,  who  were  already  at  variance,  disputed  the 
possession  of  the  prisoner.  Cromwell,  who  had  excited  in  the  troops 
a  fanaticism  equal  to  his  own,  and  who  feared  lest  the  parliament, 
now  master  of  the  king's  person,  should  enter  into  a  compromise 
with  royalty  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  the  only  guarantee 

^  M.  dc  Lamartinc  htu  mi«takoa  tb?  sam,  which  did  not  exceed  £COO,000.— Tr. 
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in  his  opinion  for  the  security  of  the  puritan  faith— without  the 
knowledge  of  Fairf«ix.  liis  immediate  commander,  sent  one  of  his 
officers  at  the  head  of  Hvc  hundred  clioscn  men  to  carry  off  the  kin^. 
Charles,  who  foresaw  a  worse  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  than 
of  the  f>cople,  vainly  nttt'mptcd  to  resist  the  emissary  and  orders  of 
Cromwell.  At  length  he  yielded,  and  reluctantly  submitted  to  his 
new  jailers.  lie  was  then  conducted  to  the  army,  m  the  close  vicinity 
of  Cambridge. 

Tlie  parliumcot,  indignant  at  this  assumptive  authority  on  the  part 
of  tlie  army,  demanded  that  the  kin^  should  l)e  delivered  up  to  them. 
The  arm}',  already  accustomed  to  place  itself  above  the  civil  power, 
declared  rebelliously  against  the  parliament  and  Fairfax,  iu  favor  of 
Cromwell,  whom  they  placed  at  their  head,  and  marched  upon  Lon- 
don, forcing  their  genentls  to  accompany  them.  Tlie  parliament,  In- 
timidated, stopped  their  advance  at  the*gates  of  the  capital,  by  con- 
cetliug  all  their  demands. 

From  that  day,  the  parliament  became  as  much  subjugated  by  the 
army  as  the  king  haa  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  parliament, 
and  sank  into  the  mere  tcol  of  Cromwell.  He  himself  purged  the 
legislative  ossembly  of  those  members  who  had  shown  the  neatest 
opposition  to  the  troops.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  treated  the  king 
with  more  consideration  than  the  parliamentary  commissioners  had 
shown.  They  permitted  him  to  see  his  wife  and  younger  children, 
who  until  then  had  been  retained  in  London.  Cromwell,  himself  a 
father,  being  present  at  the  interview  between  Charles  and  his  family, 
shed  tears  of  emotion.  At  that  moment  the  man  triumphed  over 
the  sectarian.  Up  to  that  time  he  believed  that  his  cause  required 
only  the  dethronement,  not  the  sacrifice  of  the  king,  lie  showed 
toward  his  captive  all  llie  respect  and  compassion  compatible  with 
his  safe  custody.  He  always  spoke  with  the  tenderest  admiration  of 
Charles's  personal  virtues,  and  the  amiable  light  in  which  he  shone 
forth  as  a  husband  and  a  parent. 

Charles,  touched  by  this  respect,  and  holding  even  in  prison  a 
shadow  of  his  court  .said  to  Cromwell  and  his  offlccrs,  '*  You  are 
driven  back  to  me  by  n<?cessit  v,  you  cannot  do  without  me :  you  will 
never  succeed  in  satisfying  the  nation  for  the  loss  of  the  .sovereign 
authority."  The  king  now  looked  for  better  things  from  the  army 
than  from  the  parliament.  A  royal  lesidence  was  appointed  for  him, 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  J  and  he  there  became,  hit  hough  a 
l)risouer,  Iho  centre  and  aibilratorof  the  negotiations  between  the 
principal  factions,  who  each  wished  to  strengthen  themselves  with 
his  name  by  associating  him  to  their  cause. 

The  three  Icadin^j  i)arties  were  the  army,  the  parliament,  and  the 
Scotch.  Cromwell  and  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  were  confident  in 
their  personal  intlueneebver  the  king  ;  an  accident  undeceived  them. 
The  king,  having  written  a  i^rivate  letter  to  his  wife,  charged  one  of 
his  confidential  servants  to  conceal  this  letter  in  his  horse's  saddle, 
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find  convey  it  to  Dover,  where  the  flshing-boats  served  to  transmit 
his  correspondence  to  the  Continent.  Cromwell  and  Ireton»  who 
had  some  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  this  missive,  resolved  to  ascertain 
by  personal  examination  the  private  sentiments  of  the  King.  In- 
formed of  the  departure  of  the  mcssenii^r,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  concealed  the  letter,  they  mounted  their  horses  anil 
rode  that  night  to  Windsor,  which  place  they  reached  tsomo  hours  be- 
fore the  emissary  of  the  king. 

*'  We  alighted  at  the  inn,  and  drank  beer  for  a  portion  of  the 
night,*'  saia  Cromwell  subsequently,  *'  until  our  spy  came  to  an- 
nounce that  the  king*s  messenger  had  arrived.  We  rose,  advanced 
with  drawn  swords  toward  the  man,  and  told  liim  we  had  an  order  to 
search  all  who  entered  or  quilted  the  inn.  We  left  him  in  the  street, 
and  carried  his  saddle  into  the  room  where  we  had  been  drinking, 
and  having  opened  it  we  took  from  thence  the  letter,  and  then  re- 
turned the  saddle  to  the  messenger  without  his  suspecting  tha,t  it  had 
been  despoiled.  He  departed,  imagining  that  he  had  preserved  the 
secret.  After  he  was  gone  we  reml  the  king's  letter  to  his  wife. 
He  told  her  that  each  faction  was  anxious  that  he  should  join  them, 
but  he  thought  he  ought  to  conclude  with  the  Scotch  in  preference 
to  any  other.  We  returned  to  the  camp,  and  seeing  that  our  cause 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  king,  from  that  moment  we  resolved 
on  his  destruction.^' 

The  guard  was  doubled,  but  tho  king  eluded  their  vigilance.  Fol- 
lowed only  by  Berkley  and  Asbburnham,  bis  two  confidential 
friends,  he  crossed  Windsor  forest  by  night,  and  hastened  toward 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  vessel  appointed  to  awiut  him  was  not  to  be 
seen.  He  then  sought  a  safe  ana  ndependent  asylum  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  strong  castle  of  which,  commanded  by  an  officer  he  be- 
lieved devoted  to  his  service,  promised  him  security.  He  expected 
from  thence  to  treat  freely  with  his  people,  but  he  found  too  late  tliat 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle,  where  ho  had  supposed  himself 
master. 

Charles  passed  the  winter  in  negotiations  with  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  parliament.  During  these  vain  discussions,  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  the  most  fanatical  of  the  officers,  uneasy  at  delay, 
assembled  at  Windsor  in  secret  council,  and  after  having  m  their  en- 
thusiasm implored  with  prayers  and  tears  that  they  might  be  en- 
dowed with  spiritual  light,  tncy  took  the  resolution  of  proclaiming 
the  republic,  of  bringing  the  king  to  trial,  and  of  sacrificing  him  to 
the  welfare  of  the  njitton.  **  There  will  be  no  peace,"  criod  Ihey, 
**  for  the  people,  no  security  for  the  saints,  so  long  as  this  prince, 
even  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  is  made  the  instrument  of  factious 
treaties,  the  secret  hope  of  the  ambitious,  and  an  object  of  pity  to 
the  nation.'* 

Implacable  religion  inspired  the  fanatics,  fear  impelled  the  base, 
ambition  excited  the  daring,  and  tho  individual  poflsion  of  each  ap- 
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peared  iu  the  eyes  of  all  as  the  aDDounced  decne  of  heaven.  He 
coQSummatioQ  was  decided  on  without  a  dissentient  voice.  From 
tliis  day  forth,  the  crime,  already  accnmplisiied  in  the  anticipation  of 
Cromwell,  visibi}'  appears  to  disorder  his  mind,  to  deprive  his  religion 
of  its  innocence,  his  words  of  their  sincerity,  his  actions  of  toeir 
piet^,  and  to  associate  fatally  in  all  his  conduct  the  crafliness  of 
ambition  and  the  cruelty  of  the  executioner  with  the  superstitious 
bigotr3'  of  the  sectarian.  His  soul  is  no  longer  clear  ;  it  becomes  ot>- 
scure  and  eninnatical  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  himself  ;  he  wavers 
between  the  ranatic  and  the  assassin  ;  just  punishment  of  a  criminal 
resolution,  which  assumes  that  the  interest  of  a  cause  conveys  the 
right  of  life  and  death  over  the  victim,  and  employs  murder  as  the 
means  of  producing  the  triumph  of  virtue. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  couspiratcrs  of  Windsor  decreed  the 
arrest  of  CHiarles,  he  himself  pronounced  his  own  sentence,  in  break- 
ing off  the  rigorous  negotiations  with  the  parliament,  and  in  refusing 
to  affix  his  signature  to  the  dcgmdation  of  the  royal  authority.    From 
that  time  forward  his  captivity  was  no  lc;ngcr\liFguised  under  the 
outward  semblance  of  honor  nncl  respect.     Shut  u|)  in  tlH;  Iceep  of  a 
strong  castle,  and  deprived  of  all  communication  with  his  friends,  ho 
had  no  society  during  a  long  winter  but  tlmt  of  an  old  domestic 
who  lit  his  Arc  and  brought  in  his  food.    Throughout  this  protracted 
and  painful  solitude,  with  a  menacing  fate  present  to  his  imagination, 
and  the  waves  of  the  ocean  bursting  on  his  ears,  he  fortified  his  mind, 
naturally  counigeous    though  tender,  l)y  the  aid  of  religion,  a!id 
prepared  for  the  death  with  which  all  parties  combined  to  threaten 
him.    His  life  constituted  a  pledge  which  each  faction  was  afraid  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.    None  of  them  hated  the  man, 
but  all  were  equally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  monarch.    His  death, 
like  that  of  the  proscribed  victims  of  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus, 
at  Rome,  became  a  mutual  sacrifice,  reciprocally  demanded  by  op- 
posing ambition  or  baseness. 

Another  faction  still  more  radical,  that  of  the  LereUers,  the  relig- 
kus  communists  of  the  day,  had  already  bcgim  to  spread  among  the 
trtops  of  Cromwell.  Armed,  after  his  example,  with  texts  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  interpreted  by  them  as  ordaining  a  perfect 
equality  of  all  classes,  and  un  impartial  division  of  the  gifts  l)estowcd 
by  heaven  on  man.  this  sect,  which  Cromwell  hud,  without  his  own 
knowledge,  excited,  he  energetically  and  promptly  suppressed  in  the 
blood  of  several  of  his  own  soldiers.  In  proportion  as  he  approached 
supreme  authority,  and  exercised  uncontrolled  command,  the  relig- 
ionist gave  way  to  the  politician.  In  his  soul  the  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism disappeared  under  the  desire  of  rule.  He  r(  legated  to  heaven 
all  sublimated  theories,  saintlv  in  their  essence,  but  utterly  inapplica- 
ble to  human  institutions.  His  clear  natural  sense  impr?»^  on  him 
the  necessity  of  power  and  the  sacredness  of  personal  propertv,  the 
two  leading  instincts  cf  pubtic  an(L  domestic  government.     He  ro 
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pilrtNl  to  liondoa,  purillcd  Dip  parliument.  tUrougb  llioagent^y  of  Colo-  I 
ad  Pridw,  of  ibose  memljerit  wlio  were  opposed  to  him.  and  prt*-   I 
cluRinl  the  republic,  under  the  tillu  of  un  aiiitcmbly  or  conveatioii  of 
Iheneopli^ 

'rac  nrmy  and  the  nuliiuneot,  lasliKated  by  Ihe  puritans  and  re- 
paliUcaaa.  deKrmiacd  on  the  king's  trial.  Cromwell  appeared 
to  hnilale  before  the  enormity  of  the  oulni^.  From  his  place  in 
the  Uouse  hi'  spoke  more  in  Ibe  tone  of  an  inspired  enihuaiitnt  Ihaa 
A  nlional  poliliciao,  and  appeared  to  surrend^  lila  consent  under  the 
iflSuonce  of  a  supcrnatunkl  impres^on.  "  If  any  one,"  said  Le.  with 
an  citraTagant  mnotion  which  approached  insanity,  "  had  volunta- 
rily propase<l  to  me  to  judge  and  puniiUi  the  king.  I  should  liave 
looked  upon  Iiini  us  a  prtxliKy  of  Ireaaon  :  but  aincu  Providence  and 
necessity  havo  imposed  thin  burden  on  us,  I  pray  beaven  to  bless 
your  deliberations,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  adviae  you  in  this 
velghty  matter.  Shall  !  confess  to  you,"  added  lie,  in  a.  tone  and  al- 
Uhideuf  inward  humiliation,  "  tliatwhen  a  short  lime  nince  I  offered 
np  a  prayer  for  the  prewrvation  of  his  Majesty.  I  felt  my  tongue 
cleave  to  my  palate  f  I  took  tbis  extraordinary  sensation  as  an  UTufa- 
Totable  answer  from  liearen.  rejecting  my  bumble  entreaty."  This 
esprcssion  reunliud  the  "At^njofla  cal"  (if  Cii»ar,  when  bo  pushed 
hla  borso  into  the  Itubfcon.  But  the  Ituliicon  of  Cromwell  was  iba 
blood  of  an  innoceni  man  and  a  sovereign  sbcJ  by  the  crime  and  io- 
flMltude  of  his  i>eople. 

The  parliament,  carried  away  by  ilie  animosity  and  vehemence  of 
tba  common  excitement,  decreeil  the  trial.  Colonel  Harriran,  th« 
■on  of  a  butcher,  brutal  In  monnera  anil  sanfuinury  in  iiii4po«ition, 
was  tent  to  conduct  the  king  from  the  Isle  of  Wighl,  as  a  victim  for ' 
the  shambles.  Cbnrles.  passing  through  Windsor,  under  ilie  abadow 
of  the  roval  cftitle  of  his  ancestors,  heard  a  voice,  choked  with  tours, 
which  (uldressed  bim  through  the  burs  of  a  dungeon  :  "  My  muster  1 
my  beloTctl  master !  is  it  really  you  that  1  behold  again,  and  In  tlila 
ctHKKUonT"  The  words  proceeded  from  one  of  bts  old  servants. 
HanUtoa.  a  prisoner,  and.  like  himself,  designed  for  the  scaffuld. 
TlM  ktn^  recognized  him.  and  replied,  "  Yes.  it  is  I.  and  tbis  U  what 
J  hare  always  wished  to  suffer  for  my  friends."  The  savage  Ilnni- 
ND  would  not  permit  any  further  conversation,  but  forced  the  klnjc 
to  tcccteralo  bis  pace.  Hamilton  followed  bim  with  his  eyes,  his 
S«Hur«a,  and  his  speocli 
A  kt;ch  court  of  jitstii 

I    of  which  seventy  alone 

.  Uw  monarcb  in  London.  He  was  lodged  in  his  own  palace 
WUleball,  now  for  the  occasion  converted  Into  a  prison. 
It  was  dtfUuull  Ui  recogniee  the  noble  counlennnee  of  the  cnptivo,  ' 
I  atill  stamped  willv  its  usual  cliaractenslica  of  grace,  mnjesly,  and  se  ' 
I  renltj.  During;  h\>  solitjiry  cunlincmeni  In  the  cosUu  of  Carisbroolt  m 
[  Iw  had  allowed  Ins  beard  to  grow,  and  the  gloomy  nhade  of  his  dulw  T 

A.n.-i»  ' 
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geon  appeared  to  give  an  unnatural  pallor  to  his  compleiion.  He 
"was  habited  in  mourning,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  doath.  He  had 
abandoned  all  hopes  on  earth  :  his  looks  and  tlioughta  were  now  cen- 
tred solely  on  eternity.  No  victim  was  ever  more  Uiorougfaly  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  human  injustice.  Tlic  judges  assembled  m  the 
vast  Gothic  hall  of  Westminster,  the  palace  of  the  Commons.  At 
the  Urst  calling  over  of  the  list  of  memliers  destined  to  comixkse  the 
tribunid,  when  the  name  of  Fairfax  was  pronounced  witliout  re- 
sponse, a  voice  from  the  crowd  of  spectators  cried  out,  *'  He  has  too 
much  sense  to  be  here."  When  the  act  of  tvccusiition against  the  king 
was  read,  in  the  name  of  thi:  people  of  Enylmtd,  the  same  voice  again 
replied,  "Not  one  tenth  of  them  !"  The  ofllcer  commanding  the 
guard  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  gallery  from  whence  these 
rebellious  words  proceeded,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
been  uttered  by  I^idy  Fairfax,  the  wifo  of  the  U)rd-general.  This 
lady,  originally  induced  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  from 
party  spirit  and  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  her  husband,  now 
tremble<l  with  him  at  the  conseriuencos  of  their  o^n  act,  and  re- 
deemed, by  a  courageous  expression  of  indignation  and  pity,  the  mis- 
chief they  had  promoted  by  leading  the  sufferer  to  the  feet  of  his 
jud":c8. 

The  king  listened  to  this  avowal  of  repentance,  and  forgave  Fair- 
fax in  his  heart  for  the  victories  which  he  had  tempered  with  mercy, 
and  the  success  he  ha<l  used  with  moderation.  The  act  of  accusa- 
tion was  read  to  him,  drawn  up  after  the  custimiary  formula,  in 
which  the  wonls  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy,  were,  as 
usual,  freely  applied  by  the  coiuiuering  to  the  vanquishc<l  party.  He 
listened  to  them  unmoved,  with  the  calm  superioritv  of  innocence. 
Determined  not  to  degrade  the  inviolable  majesty  of  kings,  of  which 
he  conceived  himself  the  deiwsitary  and  responsible  representative, 
he  replied  that  he  would  never  stoop  to  justify  himself  before  a  self- 
elected  tribunal  of  his  own  subjects,  a  tribunal  which  the  religion  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  Enghunl  equally  forbade  him  to  acknowledge. 
*'  I  shall  leave  to  God,"  siiid  he,  in  conclusion,  *'  the  care  of  my  de- 
fence, lest  by  answering  I  should  acknowledge  in  you  an  authority 
which  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  of  robbers  and  pirates, 
and  thus  draw  on  my  memory  the  reproach  of  i>osferity,  that  1  had 
myself  betrayed  the  constitution  of  the  country,  instead  of  selecting 
the  most  estimabk;  and  enviable  fate  of  a  maityr." 

The. president.  Bradshaw.  repelled  this  noble  recusancy  of  the  king 
as  an  act  of  bhusphemy  ;  his  words,  in  which  ])ersonal  hatred  super- 
seded dignity  and  justice,  mingled  the  bitteiness  of  a  revolted  subject 
with  the  calmnetis  of  an  impartial  judge.  The  soldiers,  with  whom 
Cromwell  hiul  surrounded  the  hall,  imitati'd  the  example  of  Hrnd- 
shaw,  and  heap(*d  insults  upon  their  former  sovereign,  now  their 
prisoner.  As  he  passed  through  their  ranks  on  his  return  to  White- 
liull,  he  was  assailed  with  cries  of  *'  Death  !"  on  every  side,  and 
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;  ePBD  «pitt  in  lila  face.    Cbnrlra,  without  irriittlion.  or  teellng  1 

I  hinueir  dcgrailuU  liy  ilieso  inl«mpernta  cbiillitionit.  raiMd  Ilia  eyes  t4>  I 
I  facMtun  in  pious  resignation,  and  butliougbt  turn  of  tlie  pntienoeoE-'] 
Uie  Micred  fouudor  of  (lie  f^iitli  he  profewied.  uudcr  similar  nulragejL  < 
"Poor  wretcliGs  I"  exclaimed  liti  tu  Iho.ie  who  accompuiied  mm,  •! 
I  "  tbtj  would  do  tlie  some  to-morrow  to  Il)dr  own  offlceni,  for  tha  | 
I  trillliig  romunemlioQ  of  aixpeace,"  The  unsteody'Iempor  of  Iha 
I  mrmj,  altemalel;  tUe  tool  of  nil  parlieH,  bad  slruclt  nU  mind  fordblr 
'  since  Uia  rcroluliou,  null  inspired  him  with  pity  rather  ttiau  with 

I       A  >iii£le  veteran  protested  ugaiDst  Iho  boso  venality  oC  his  com- 

I   ndes.     As  he  aaw  lliu  discrowned  monarcb  piiss  before  him,  ha  tel] 

on  his  knocs,  aud  with  a  loud  voico  called  (or  the  hlessini;  of  bHavcu 

on  tlial  royal  and  unlioooral  head.    The  ofBcors  indignuutlj  slruclc     I 

hint  with  th«ir  swords,  and  punished  his  pmyer  nnd  compassion  tu  a  f 

dovble  crime,    CliArtca  turned  his  head  aside,  an'l  atlorMl  mildly,  "I 

"  Truly,  the  puuishmeut  was  too  heavy  for  the  oJTeDce."    The  pop- '  ■ 

.    sltce.  OTwawud  by  the  soldicfs,  rcmaiDod  immovable  spectators  of    I 

L  tbc  trial,  and  uoiiUnvd   thcmsetves  to  expruuiog  by  a  mournful    -I 

I  Sileuire  tjieir  repugnance  at  being    compelled    to    submit    to    this    I 

}   BUional  Iragieily.  I 

It  was  expected  by  many  tliat  the  army,  haviu^  obtained  the  sen-    1 

(Gara  of  their  sovereign,  would  spare  England  Ilie  di^racc  of  tha    I 

I  ptmishment.    The  king  himself  &a>l  no  longer  hope  iu  man.    Tho  I 

Lnpublknos  were  determined  not  to  acknowtedgs  tho  rlgbu  of  bi9  I 

t  cmldreu  to  the  crown,  which  might  be  construed  into  a  sunuratitioush  I 

'  weakness  in  favor  of  roouurchy.    Cromwell,  however,  did  not  con-i  I 

ccvl  from  himself  tlie  cvrlointy  of  u  restoration,  after  a  temponry.  M 

eolipte.    He  knew  the  dispositions  of  men  loo  well  to  suppose  ihat  I 

bo  oould  found  a  dynasty  of  hts  own  blond.    He  had  ever  too  mucU  9 

reXglDus  disinterested nesa  to  desire  tbut  seldsh  glory.    The  tntosi-  I 

tory  nature  of  earthly  grandeur  disiip)ieared  in  li&  ejea,  whon  ootu-  « 

pSKd  wllb    futurity.     Uis  denial  safety  was,  at  the  bollora,  ths  V 

wwiRiig  point  of  his  umbitiou  ;  but  he  was  desirous  that  ibe  republic,  % 

ctaaenled  by  the  Mood  of  tha  king,  and  thus  pratocied  from  monar-  ■ 

I  chiOBl  enLerprises,  ahuuld  last  at  lewl  until  nnigioua  lilwrty  woe  too  fl 

L^oHdly  fuunde-l  iu  the  tlirec  kingdoms  for  eiihvr  the  Ilomisb  or  An^  A 

LglicwD  church  ever  again  to  interfere  with  the  unsbscklcd  freedom  otM 

■eoHClence.    Everything  in  ibe  confldenliHl  letlors  and  private  con- 4 

Kvenatlonaof  Crotnwoll  with  his  family  at  ibia  epoch  provM  that  b«  I 

■  had  aa  other  objt^ci  in  surreudoring  Charles  the  First  to  tho  scalTold^  M 

I  Aa  utter  disrcgurd  of  seltisb  motives  at  this  momnnlous  crisis  of  luA-9 

k  Uta  bid  from  hUn  tho  ferocity  and  inlguiiy  of  tho  act,  and  enabledV 

Kliiili^  wboii  once  bis  inspiration  wofl  examiuod  and  obeyed,  to  nssimis  m 

I  Uiat  ei^ness  of  demeanor  and  imperturbable  aervuliv  of  e^unto^-^ 

I  utiicu  which  historians  have  describi^  as  cruelty,  but  whidi.  in  ladr  M 

I  WM  only  fanuticlim.  I 
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This  singular  tranqiiillit}',  wliich  M.  VillemiuQ  lias  eloqueDtly  dea- 
Sgnated  the  gayety  of  crime,  sijraified  itself  by  the  most  xepulaiycv 
H'ords  and  questions  during  the  last  days  of  Uie  trial.  The  military 
Buctarian  appears  to  have  entirely  replaced  the  man  of  huaian  sympa- 
thies in  Cromwell :  a  tender  husband  to  his  wife,  a  father  affection- 
ate even  to  weakness  to  his  own  children,  he  spared  neither  the  hus- 
liand  nor  the  father  nor  the  children  in  the  victim  he  offered  up  to 
iieaven,  as  if  he  had  been  a  leader  under  the  old  law,  conmianded 
by  an  implacable  prophet  of  the  Bible  to  sacrifice  a  king,  the  enemy 
xi  his  people.  From  the  records  of  those  scriptural  times  he  had  im- 
pressed his  heart  with  their  ferocity.  Uc  grasped  the  knife  of  the 
executioner  with  a  hand  ns  obedient  as  that  which  had  hitherto 
wielded  the  sword.  The  punishment  of  Charles  the  First  was  less 
an  English  than  a  Jewish  murder.  Cromwell  with  difiiculty  granted 
the  respite  of  three  days  which  Charles  demanded  after  his  sentence 
was  pronounced,  to  prepare  for  death,  and  to  administer  his  last  con- 
solatiun  to  his  absent  wife,  tmd  children  who  were  with  him.  He 
deluded,  by  miserable  and  ironical  subterfuges,  the  pity  and  indeci- 
sion of  the  other  generals  less  hardened  than  himself*  and  who  ear- 
nestly represented  to  him  the  enormity,  the  uselessness,  and  the  bar- 
barism of  the  execution,  lie  equally  evaded  the  remonstrances  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  who  olTereu  to  purchase  the  life  of  Charles 
by  largo  subsidies  to  England  and  an  enormous  tribute  to  himself, 
lie  pitilessly  set  aside  the  intercession  of  his  near  relative.  Colonel 
Sir  John  Cromwell.  He  answered  all  by  the  oracle  and  iu>piratioii 
repeatedly  consulted  in  his  i)rayers.  and  to  which  he  declared,  in 
spite  of  tears  and  entreaties,  that  llicre  was  but  one  answer — Dcnth! 
Another  of  his  relations.  Colonel  In^old&by,  entered  the  hall  acciden- 
tally while  the  officers  were  signing  the  sentence  of  the  parliament, 
and  refused  to  set  his  name  to  an  act  that  his  conscience  disapproved. 
Cromwell  rose  from  his  seat,  and  clasping  Ingoldsby  in  his  arms,  as 
if  the  death-warrant  of  the  king  wjis  a  camp  frolic,  carried  him  to 
the  table,  and  guiding  the  pen  in  his  hand,  forced  him  to  sign,  with 
a  laugh  and  a  joke.^  AVhen  all  had  affixed  their  names,  Cromwell, 
as  if  unable  to  cont^iin  his  joy,  snatched  the  pen  from  the  fingers  of 
the  last,  dipped  it  anew  in  the  ink,  and  smeared  the  face  of  his  next 
neighbor,  either  thinking  or  not  thinking  that  in  that  ink  he  beheld 
the  blood  of  his  king. 

•  Never  before  had  there  l)een  exhibited  such  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  murderer  and  his  victun — the  fanatic  and  the  man  of  gen- 
uine piety.  While  Cromwell  sported  thus,  with  the  sword  in  his 
hand,  the  three  days  of  respite  accorded  to  the  king  by  the  decorum  of 
political  justic .'  unveiled  to  the  world  all  that  the  heart  of  a  monarch, 
a  man,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  Christian  could  contain,  of 
heroism,  manly  tendernei»,  resignation,  immortal  hope,  and  holy 
reliance. 

These  last  hours  were  entirely  cmploycil,  minute  by  minute,  by 
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Obarles,  iu  living  to  tlie  lost  with  the  superbuinan  self-possession  o£j 
A  Mge  vtiose  whole  eiUlencc  had  tteeii  an  iipprcDticefliip  la  ilMLh;. 
or  of  n  inuo  who  saw  before  him  tlie  cerluinty  of  n  prolruoted  life. 
IIU  reaigncil  caovcraatioiui.  liix  pious  exercises,  liis  ecvera  scrulluy, 
without  iDilulgeacc  or  weuluiess,  of  his  owu  conscience,  his  cxumiuo- 
tton  of  hia  past  conduct,  his  reiuorso  for  hnviag  sacrificed  Strallori). 
to  smooth  a,  ditHcully  in  his  reign  which  becune  more  iDsurmouut- 
nlile  toward  the  cod  ;  his  rojal  and  patriotic  nnxielii-s  respocliag  the 
fttte  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  left  to  all  the  hiixonls  ol  a  giomny 
iitturo  i  003)17,  the  rsriveil  tcclint^a  nf  love  for  fi  young,  beuutUul, 
and  adnrod  wife,  tuid  the  agonitxag  thoughts  of  a  father  for  the  cbii- 
drea  of  tender  «ge  still  in  Kagliuid  in  Iho  hands  of  his  Inveteinla  «tn- 
Omies — all  these  conSieling  emotions  filled  those  funereal  days  nod 
.  alghls  with  worldly  cotch,  with  tours  of  anguish,  with  rettnmintinda- 
I  tloas  of  Ilia  soul  to  heaven,  nnd,  above  all,  with  an  earnest  of  ctentkl 
peace :  that  pence  from  above,  which  descends  through  tho  vaulted 
roof  of  ihe  dongeou  and  nestles  In  the  heart  of  the  just  and  innoceol. 
Of  all  modem  hiatcrical  suITurings,  Including  those  of  Louis  tko 
Sisteenlh  in  the  Temple,  tlie  end  of  Charles  the  First  beikrs  the  mcMt. 
fltriklnx  rcsctnblnucc  to  tl)c  end  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  lloyolty' 
mid  rcHgioD  odd  to  both  something  even  mora  august  and  divine  t'  ~~  ' 
Wb  (MB  discover  iu  nny  of  the  earlier  examples.  The  throne  anil 
BOaSoId  appear  lo  be  divided  by  a  more  immcosurahle  abyss  titan  tho 
narrow  [nlervnl  which  separates  ordinary  life  and  death.  The  groat- 
er  the  portion  of  earthly  grandeur  and  happiness  wo  are  called  upon 
io  abandon,  so  much  more  sublime  ia  thu  philosophy  which  cun  re- 
BOuncu  it  with  a  tranquil  gmile.  But  although  the  virtue  of  the  two 
monardts  is  equal,  that  of  Charles  is  the  most  brilliant ;  for  Cliurlca 
the  First  was  a  licro,  while  Limia  tho  Sixteenth  was  only  a  saint.  In 
i  Cbules  there  was  the  courage  of  a  great  nuin,  wlijlo  in  Louis  thera 
~  was  oii1}*tbc  re^gnalion  of  on  exemplary  mnrtyr. 

Nature  neverthcle;»  {and  heraia  consul*  the  pathetic  aublimtly  of 
' ,  lib  last  hours,  for  notliing  is  truly  beautiful  which  du[>arts  from  na- 
\  hire)  combatad  without  subduing  his  tlrBinuss.  when  It  became  nct- 
feuMTtnlake  leave  of  his  beloved  children.     These  wer^tho  Pria- 
S'.COH  Glliabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Otouccsler,  scarcely  old  cnongh  toi 
f  weep  for  the  parent  thej'  were  nbout  to  lose.    Thdr  mother  lum  rt*-'_ 
L  ciuid  the  others,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  the  power  at  fl 
r  (uUatneat.    Blie  kept  them  in  France,  to  preserve  the  aWL-caslon  fl 
f.  tod  revenge  their  father.     Her  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizuliolli,  waft  fl 
r  endowed  with  reasm  and  maturity  of  feeling  bevond  her  age.     Thefl 
r  flctssliudcs,  iho  nights,  Ihe  imprisonments,  ilie  domestic  wue>  of  (be  ¥ 
r  tamlty,  to  which  slio  h^d  been  accustomed  from  her  crudle.  bntf  I 
r  itRtagtheaed  lier  iuielleet  by  misfortune,  and  givi-u  her  n  precocity  I 
r  aaperior  to  her  yi^ars.     lli-r  fnilicr  dciightcil  to  rr^eognize  in  h«r  lbs  I 
L  grwe  and  aeaaibility  of  her  uliseut  in>)ther,  whom  8ho  rrpl"ced  in  tita  I 
}  uM  confldeuce  of  the  d^ing  husljand.    Ho  consoled  himself  with  Ibl  J 
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idea  that  she  would  retain  the  vivid  imprcssioa  of  Ills  farewell 
thoughts,  and  transmit  them  still  flowing  with  teaderaess  to  his  be- 
loved partner.  "  Tell  her."  said  he  to  his  young  daughter,  "  tliat 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  union  I  have  never,  even  in  im- 
agination, violated  the  Adelity  I  pledged  to  her,  more  from  choice 
than  duty,  and  that  my  love  will  only  expire  with  the  minules  which 
terminate  my  existence.  I  shall  end  by  loving  her  here  below,  to 
recommence  my  affection  again  through  all  eternity." 

Then  taking  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  only  five  years 
old,  upon  his  knees,  and  desiring  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
infant,  by  a  tragical  image,  the  counsel  which  through  him  he  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  family,  **  My  child,"  said  he,  "  they  arc  going  to 
cut  off  thy  father's  heaii  !"  The  boy  gazed  with  anxious  and  as- 
tonished looks  upon  the  countenance  of  the  speaker.  "  Yes,"  con- 
tinued the  king,  seeking  to  fix  the  terrible  remembrance  by  repetition, 
"  they  will  cut  of  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  king  !  But  pay 
attention  to  my  words  ;  thou  must  not  be  made  a  king  by  them  while 
thy  elder  brotliers,  Charles  and  James,  are  living.  Thev  will  cut  off 
their  heads  also,  if  they  cun  lay  hands  on  them,  and  will  end  by  cut- 
ting off  thine.  I  therefore  command  thee  never  (o  be  made  a  king 
by  them." 

The  child,  who  was  impressed  with  the  mournful  scene  and  solemn 
warning,  appeared  suddenly  struck  by  a  light  nnd  a  sense  of  obedi- 
ence beyond  his  age.  *'  No,"  he  replied,  *'  I  will  not  consent— they 
shall  never  make  mo  a  kin.ir.  I  will  be  torn  to  pieces  first !  ' 
Charles,  in  this  infantine  heroism,  recognized  a  voice  from  heaven, 
which  assured  him  that  his  posterity  would  be  true  to  themselves  in 
seeking  to  restore  the  throne  alter  Ins  decease.  He  shed  tears  of  joy 
as  he  surrendered  back  the  Duke  of  (Jloucester  to  the  arms  of  the 
jailers.  ^ 

From  his  chamber  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  he  could  distinctly 
hear  the  noise  of  the  workmen,  who  were  hastily  employed  night 
and  day  in  erecting  the  timber  woik  of  the  scaffold  on  which  he  [was 
to  suffer.     These  preparations,  which  multiplied  while  they  antiei 

})ated  the  keen  sensations  of  his  approaching  death,  neither  disturlted 
lis  sleep  nor  interrupted  his  conversations.*  On  the  morning  of  his 
execution  he  rose  before  tlio  dawn.  He  called  Herbert,  the  only  at- 
tendant allowed  to  wait  upon  him,  and  instructed  him  to  bestow  more 
than  ordinary  care  on  his  apparel,  befitting  such  a  great  and  happ$ 
aolemnity,  jis  he  designated  \i—the  clone  of  his  earthly  troubles  and  the 
commencement  of  his  eternal  happiness,  ffe  passed  some  time  in  pri- 
vate jirayer  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  venerable  and  elouuent 
Juxou,  a  man  worthy  hy  his  virtue  to  comprehend,  console,  and  em- 

*  M.  deLamartinc  appoars  to  h.ivo  followed  numc  in  this  account :  but  it  Is  ccr. 
tain  tbat  Kii)f(  CliarlcH  nlcpt  ut  St.  Juincs' Palm;c  on  the  ni^^hl  that  proreded  bU 
•zcciitloD,  and  walked  tbroogh  thu  Park,  attended  by  tbe  goarda,  to  tbe  BauqueW 
ing  IloutoO  ttt  WbitehaU,  wbortt  tb«  scaffold  waa  erected. 
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alate  bis  dentb.    Alreftily  ibcy  cnmmnaicated  vith  hcoTen.    The 

officers  of  CromweH  iiilerrupWd  them  lo  annoiinco  tbit  Ibe  liour  o( 

execuUoo  lind  slruck,  sod  thut  llic  scalTold  nulled  for  the  ritlrm. 

It  was  Ilicd  asiiiost  tbe  pnlikci;,  fuciag  Ibu  great  square  of  Wbitcbnll, 

md  WM  reacTiixl  bj  ptuolng  tbrougb  a  gallery  on  Ibe  same  flour. 

'Clurioa  wsllied  with  a  slow  and  steady  step,  wliicb  sougbl  not  lo 

''Men  tbe  last  momeat,  oaif,  by  an  Invobmlory  emotion  of  buniuD 

Miknew.  ilie  victim  dtwirud  lo  nnticipatc  tbe  bour  appoint^  by  heu- 

■■    A  dense  miina  of  Crotawell'B  troopa  surrouuded  the  plncv  of 

BGUtion,     The    inbabilunts  of    London,   and  strangers   from  lbs 

Mtborlng  djsIriclA,  crowded  Ibc  open  spac^e  in  front.  Hie  niofs  of 

..jSMuaea,  tlio  trees,  and  Ibe  balconies  on  every  aide,  from  wbicb  it 

nni  posHible  to  obiaiii  ii  glimpxe  of  tbu  procacdtugd.    Boinc  cuntu  lu 

fM  others  to  rejoice,  but  by  tat  ibe  greater  portion  to  aUudder  nnd 

'   iq>,     Cnuuweit,  knowing  well  tbe  geafmi  impretisioa  of  liorroF 

__fiok  the  dcatb  of  tha  kiui;  would  convey  to  tbe  minda  of  Ihu  peo- 

^fie,  tad  which  'bey  lookod  upon  as  a  species  of  deicide,  was  di'lrr- 

JUnvd  to  prtstant  lue  favorable  cSecl  liis  lust  words  might  producu, 

~  d  removed  the  crowd  of  citizens  beyond  the  reach  of  n  human 

fco.    OoloQel  TomliDson,  soluctcd  especially  to  gunrd  Hie  prisont-r 

d  conduct  him  to  lUc  block,  was  overenme  by  the  conaiaieul  spec- 

^^^^uile  ttt  intrepidity,  resignation,  and  miijosly  which  tbe  rorol  viirlira 

fDblbitcd.    The  jailer  bad  been  coDvcrtod  into  ibn  friend  nnd  con- 

^^^iler  of  his  cimiive.    The  other  ofljeers  bad  alH3  experienced  \\\q 

gneaiug  of  liAtred  and  iuvulautJtry  resptKt  for  innoconCA  wbich 
OVideDce  often  reserves  for  the  PondcmniMl  m  the  lost  aditni  at 
^^^^nli,  and  a  tardy  acknowledgment  of  human  justice.  Surrounded 
if  thia  cortege  of  n-Jeotin^  encnues  or  weeping  friends,  Cbsrtoii. 
aoiipding  orcct,  and  more  a  king  than  ever,  on  the  siepi  of  bi»  eternal 
wme,  assumed  the  privilege  awarded  in  England  (o  every  senienced 
atfcnlrwt.  of  spi^akine  ibu  but  words  in  tits  own  cituse. 
'  After  Jiavinic  cK-iirly  dunionst rated  that  be  only  performed  his  dittf 
bappealtng  to  arms  when  tbe  porliiimcnt  bad  Srst  resorted  to  that 
dtenuUlve,  and  Ibnt  be  was  culled  upon  to  defend  in  the  royal  prerog- 
Mln  ft  fundamental  priociplo  of  tbe  consillutinn.  for  which  be  was 
^Hponfiible  to  hi'4  Huccessurs.  to  bis  people,  ami  to  Ood  himwlt.  he 
KMOwlednd.  with  true  Cbrlsthtn  humility,  that  althmigh  innm'ciit 
Wore  111;  Inw  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  wna  about  to  sulTpr.  bU 
MDMlrace  tfllil  him  Ihnt  he  bod  been  guilty  of  many  faults  aad 
^^Wkiienea.  for  which  bo  nccepied  without  a  murmur  his  present 
Mk  M  A  meet  and  aululiiry  expiation.  "  t  bntiely  ratiRed,"  mid 
K  in  ■tludnn  to  Ihi^  fate  of  ntruffonl.  "  an  unjust  Eentcnce,  and  llw 
nllar  injuaiico  I  lun  non  lo  undergo  is  aKosonabte  retribution  for 
a  paaishraem  1  inllicird  on  on  ionncent  man,  I  hold  none 
anong  you  reatinuaililc  for  the  death  to  which  I  am  condrinned  by 
divine  ifecnt'.  iiud  which  works  its  ends  liy  humim  iusitrumciHf.  I 
l^'Mt  mj  blood  on  you  or  on  my  people,  and  drmniul  no  oiher 
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compeDsatioQ  for  my  puniahmcDt  than  the  retom  of  peace,  and  a 
vival  of  the  fidelity  which  the  kingiloni  owes  to  my  children/' 

At  these  words  every  cyo  was  suffused  with  tears.  Ue  concluded 
by  hiddiDg  adieu  to  tliose  who  had  been  his  subjects,  and  by  a  hut 
solemn  mvocation  to  the  only  Judge  to  whom  he  was  now  respon- 
sible. Sighs  alone  were  lieard  during  the  intervals  which  marked 
these  ia8t  outpourings  of  his  heart.  He  spoke,  and  was  ailent. 
Bishop  Juxon,  who  attended  him  to  the  last  moment,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  block,  said  to  him,  *'  Sire,  there  is  but  one  step  more, 
a  sharp  and  short  one  !  Kemember  that  in  another  second  you  will 
ascend  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  that  there  you  will  Hjfxd  in  an  infi- 
nite and  inexhaustible  joy  the  reward  of  your  sacrifice,  and  a  crown 
that  shall  never  pass  away." 

**  My  friend,"  replied  Chailes,  interrupting  him  with  perfect  com^ 
posurc,  "  1  go  from  a  corruptible  crown  to  an  incorruptible  one,  anil 
which,  as  you  say,  I  feel  convinced  I  shall  possess  forever  without 
trouble  or  anxiety." 

He  was  proci'eding  to  speak  further,  when,  i)erceiving  one  of 
the  assistants  stumble  against  the  weapon  of  the  executioner,  which 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  block,  and  who  by  blunting  the  edge  might  in- 
crease the  sensation  of  the  blow,  "  Touch  not  the  axe  !"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  an  expression  of  anger.  Ue  then  prated 
again  for  a  few  moments,  in  a  low  tone,  and  approaching  Bisliop 
Juxon  to  embrace  him  for  (he  last  time,  while  pressing  his  hand  with 
fer\'or,  uttered  in  a  solemn  tone  the  single  word,  *'  Bememberf*  This 
enigmatical  expression,  which  afterward  received  many  mysterious 
antf  forced  interpretations,  was  simply  a  repetition  of  what  he  had 
already  instructed  Juxon  to  convey  to  his  children  when  they  grew 
up,  and  became  kings — to  forgive  their  enemies.  Juxon  bowed 
without  speaking,  which  indicated  implicit  obedience  to  his  royal 
master's  wishes.  The  king  knelt  down,  and  calmly  inclined  his  head 
upon  the  block.  Two  men  in  masks  laid  hold  of  Charles  respect- 
fully, and  arranged  him  in  a  suitable  position.  One  of  them  then 
raised  the  axe.  and  severed  his  head  at  a  single  blow.  The  other 
lifted  it  up,  still  streaming  with  blood,  and  exhioiting  it  to  the  people, 
cried  <»ut,  *  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor  !" 

A  general  murmur  of  disapprobation  arose  simultaneously  from 
that  viist  crowd  when  they  heard  those  words,  which  seemed  to  sur- 
pass the  outrn<;e  of  the  execution  itself.  The  tears  of  the  nation 
protested  airainst  the  ferocious  butchery  of  the  army.  England  felt 
as  if  fihii  had  laid  upon  herself  the  crime  and  future  punishment 
of  parricide.  C'l  cm  well  was  all-powerful,  but  detested,  in  him,  the 
murdeierwas  thenceforward  associated  with  the  politician  and  the 
hero.  Jj'.berty  could  no  longer  voluntarily  bend  under  the  iron  rule 
of  a  man  who  had  thus  abused  his  authority  and  reputation.  He 
erased  to  govern  except  by  the  infiuence  of  the  army,  whose  com 
plicity  he  had  purchased,  who  ol)eyed  without  reasoning,  and  who 
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lAadnD  oontetenco  beyond  iheir  pajr.  He  rew:1i(kl  the  rtiptniorBliip 
I  Ihraush  Ihe  uvgdiich of  I'Hmi'.  llii:  iirtrliii.meiil  lind  nlrmdy  beaoma 
too  wiMetvitmt  U)  llic  army,  itnii  ii>o  iiiiicli  estniUKud  from  ilie  populw 
fselbig  of  England,  to  offfr  any  opposition  to  lUe  views  of  CroosweH. 
To  oMain  n  protector  tlicy  vere  forced  to  accept  a  master ;  they 
bad  Toled  fnr  Ihe  suppresaioa  of  tbe  monurcliy.  Init  nut  for  llie  es- 
teUiBhnicnt  of  alaverj.  The  iova.\  eliUdren  embarrosHed  them.  It 
«aa  itelt&ted  whether  or  not  the  PrlncesH  Eliaibeth  Hhoitld  ■«  apprea- 
ticed  to  s  buttoomaker  in  the  cUy,  hut  this,  the  bfllovul  dati£titep  of 
her  father,  more  susceptible  of  grief  than  her  souog  hrother,  died  of 
Uiestloclc  occnsioucd  li^  Iho  king's  ttActation.  The  Duke  of  Ulou- 
fieater  was  pcrmiltt^d  lo  jam  his  tiioilier  id  France. 

A  terrible  book,  tlic  poflthumoiis  work  and  jUBtlflcation  of  Charles 
tbe  FlrGt,  entitled  Eilu/n  ButUHx,  camo  forth  like  a  subterranean 
voice  from  the  tomb  which  had  scarcely  closed  over  the  kiu?/  and 
excited  the  conBClence  of  Eogland  ovea  to  delirium.  It  was  the  ap- 
peal of  memory  and  virtuo  to  posterity.  ThiH  book,  ttprcAdlng  with 
r^jidlty  among  the  people  and  throughout  Europe,  commeuccd  a 
MOODd  trial,  aa  eternal  process  between  kingn  and  their  Jndens. 
Oromwatl,  inliinidmod  by  LIiu  iinlrcrsal  murmur  which  Iliia  publua- 
tlun  excited  ikgniust  liim.  Miiglit  among  his  partisans  a  living  voice 
PlfHciently  potent  to  countcrlmlance  that  of  the  dclliL 

He  found  AUIton,  the  most  epic  of  poeU.  and  Ihe  only  candidate 
for  immortality  among  the  repubhcims  of  Eug-land,    Milton  bud  Juat 
relumod  from  Italy  ;  Ibora  he  hod  imhllied,  with  the  dusi  of  many  a 
Bnitiu  and  Cnssiua,  the  mloiimas  of  polliical  assaasi nation,  justified, 
■ceording  to  liis  notions,  hy  individual  lyrnnny.     Ho  had  coalracCed, 
In  hia  tilerary  commerce  wiih  the  great  popular  celeltrities  of  history, 
(kanoble  passion  of  repuhllcanliborty.     He  saw  tn  Charlea  the  First 
■  Qrnnt.  in  Cromwell  a  liborator.     lie  thought  to  servo  Ihe  oppressed 
canae  of  the  people  by  combating  tbo  dogmas  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  pertons  and  lives  of  kings  :  but  in  this  particular  instance  he  was 
tiaae  enough  lo  plead  the  cause  of  Ihe  murderer  agaiuBt  the  victim. 
Hla  book  on  regicide  nnralvi'.ed  the  world.     These  are  questions  lo  ba 
pntwd  with  the  swonl,  ana  never  wilh  Ihe  pen.    Whenever  the  death    ^^ 
of  one  by  the  luuids  of  many  forms  the  basis  of  a  polemical  principle,    ^^| 
Uut  deiUli  is  an  act  of  cowardiec.  if  not  of  criminality  ;  and  B  Just'  ^^| 
Md  generous  mind  abstains  from  defending  it.  either  in  mercy  or    ^^| 
fram  eunvivtion.     .Ililioii's  book,  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  Crom.    ^^M 
•  •flll,  and  by  tlie  placo  of  secretary  to  the  new  conOcil  of  slate  under    ^^ 
a  republican  gnvernmcnt,  is  n  stain  of  blood  on  liie  pure  page  of 
|>  npntation.     It  l>ecnmo  effaced  in  his  old  ago,  when  blind,  indi- 
Tll,  and  proncribeil.  like  Homer,  he  celebrated,  after  his  example, 
s  divine  poem,  lli»  vnrly  iuiiocenceof  man.  Ihe  revolt  of  the  in- 
~     '    owers,  the  fiu'tJona  of  the  heavenly  asenta.  and  the  triumph 

jd  Justice  over  Ihe  Mpirit  of  evil. 

'  Cromwell,  compelled  to  support  lyranny  by  impoaing  silence,  or> 
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dcred  his  pnrliHmcnt  to  interdict  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  trem- 
bh^i  for  a  moment  before  the  popular  faction  of  the  IjC sellers,  who 
wisliod  to  ereot  on  evangelical  eqimlity  the  anti-social  consequence 
of  a  lomnnmity  of  Innds  and  ^oods.  For  tlie  second  time  he  aiscov- 
ercd  tlmt  every  dictator  who  almndoncd  public  and  domestic  ri«^hta 
to  these  wild  dreamn.  subversive  of  proprietorship  and  hereditary 
ri]B:lit8  (the  only  conditions  on  which  human  institutions  can  sulisist), 
would  soon  become  a  chief  of  Imnditti,  and  not  tlie  head  of  a  govern- 
ment. His  strong  sense  showed  him  the  impossibility  of  reasoning 
with  such  extreme  doctrines,  and  the  necessity  of  utterly  extirputinj? 
their  advocates.  **  There  can  be  no  middle  course  here,*'  exclaimed 
lie  to  the  parliament  and  the  leaders  of  the  army  ;  "  we  must  re<luce 
tills  ptirty  to  dust,  or  must  submit  to  be  scattered  into  dust  by  tliem." 
The  Levellers  vanished  at  the  word,  as  they  disappeared  some  years 
later  before  the  insurrection  of  J/ondon  under  C/liarles  the  Second, 
and  as  the  impossible  will  ever  give  way  before  the  really  practicable. 

But  all  the  opposing  factions,  whether  in  the  parlfament  or  Uie 
army,  n<rreed  in  calling  upon  Cromwell  to  reduce  rebellious  and  an- 
archical Ireland.  Ho  set  out  in  regal  state,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
six  hoi*8(\*<,  escorted  by  a  si|uadron  of  guards  and  attended  by  the 
parliament  and  council  of  state,  who  aci'ompanied  him  as  far  as 
JJrentford.  The  Manjuis  of  Onnond,  who  commanded  the  foic<?s  of 
the  royalists,  was  (ieteatttl  near  Dublin.  Cromwell  converted  his 
victories  into  massacres,  and  pacified  Ireland  through  a  deluge  of 
blood.  ] Recalled  to  Lundoii,  after  nine  months  of  combats  and  exe- 
cutions, by  the  commotions  in  Scotland,  iie  left  Ireland  to  the  care 
of  his  son-in-law  and  lieutenant,  Ireton. 

The  royalist  cause  sprang  up  anew  under  his  feet  from  its  sub- 
verted foundations.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  now  king  by  the  execution  of  liis  father,  but  aban- 
doned and  shamefully  banished  from  France  by  the  complaisance  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  for  Cromwell,  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  and 
afterward  in  the  little  island  of  Jersey,  to  watch  the  favonible  mo- 
ment for  re-entering  England  through  the  avenue  of  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  parliament,  composed  of  fanatical  Presbyterians,  as  hostile  to 
the  indepen^ient  faith  of  (-romwell  as  to  the  papacy  itself,  treated  for 
the  throne  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  They  only  rcNpiired  of  him, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  restoration  in  Scotland,  the  recognition  of 
their  national  C'hurch.  This  Church  was  a  species  of  biblical  mysti- 
cism, savage,  and  calling  itself  inspired,  foimded  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Rimiish  faith  by  a  prophet  named  John  Knox,  with  the  sword  in  his 
himd.  excommunication  cm  his  lips,  anil  superstition  in  his  heart — the 
true  n'ligion  of  civil  war,  replacmg  one  intolerance  l)y  another,  and 
adding  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  people  the  most  ridiculous  as- 
sumption of  extreme  »uictity.  Scotland  at  that  time  resembled  a 
Hebrew  tribe,  governed  b^  a  leader  assuming  divine  inspiration,  in- 
ierprutod  through  Uia  disciples  and  priests.    It  was  the  tlicocrmcy  of 
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I,  uid  Die  practice  nos  worthy  oC  Die  clogtna.  Ad  lioaeet 
pcnlitioD  in  some,  a  Boiubru  liypocritty  in  oUicrx,  iiiiprpasiHl  un  Llic 
Uluiin.  tlio  £ovcrDmt;al,  anil  llio  army  ilsolf,  an  luiaterity  and  nv 
JTHeicM  piuty  wliicli  guvu  to  iliia  iuaurrcctiou  i^uiusl  CaUioliclsoi 
P  ulonce,  IliB  terrors,  aaii  llio  Uniniiu;  piles  of  Uui  tipauish  loquisi- 

Tlia  Priiicu  of  Wales,  yoiuig,  btndiome,  Ibouglitless,  volup-  _ 
_  .  i,  Aud  im1«lioTiiig — a  truu  Eoglisli  AlcibladtM) — mnilunineil  lo 
Ivnu  a  nation  ot  bigoted  and  nniel  xentariaia,  IteHilaled  to  aooept  a 
Ipone  whii'li  ke  could  ouly  keep  by  fe'igulag  llie  hyitocrisy  nnd  fiu 
fticlGia  of  Lis  purliumi:!]!,  or  by  roslily  rcpudiutiug  thu  yolcc  ot  the 

h  But  at  tUo  stuno  oioment  wlien  the  V'^'i'^mcnt  offered  liim  the 
GTotvu  on  Ilicw.'  [l<;basioiE  condilionB,  anoLlicr  pruui'iscd  it  U>  htm  ae 
the  pricu  of  glorious  and  during  acLiovemeDis.  TUia  was  ilie  young 
Montrose,  oue  of  tbonc  lofty  Fpirits  cut  sliurt  in  tlie  flowor  oi  tlieii 
career,  cquolty  belonging  by  ualuro  lo  uuliuiiily  iind chivalry,  and  al- 
'iar&&l«ly  compared,  by  tbe  liisloriaus  of  tlie  time,  lu  tlic  demigods 
jl^iotnancc  and  thu  Imrocs  of  Fluiatcb. 

lontmse  was  a  Scottish  nobleniun  of  bigli  rank  uud  opulent  po»- 
iona,  Aflur  huviug  cuubuled  at  tbe  head  of  the  loyal  iirmy  for 
.ktIcs  tliQ  First  until  bis  chances  were  csiinguishcd.  be  had  Hud 
feicfugc  to  the  Continent.  Uis  name,  bis  cause,  liU  youth,  his  per- 
1  beauty,  Ibc  i^ruc^s  of  bis  couvcrsaiioD,  and  Uie  report  of  bis 
_.  ICter,  had  obtiuned  for  bim  at  Ibe  different  courts  of  Uermany  a 
ieptioit  wliicli  encouraged  bis  hope^  of  restoring  Ibe  legitimate 
~  woby  in  hia  own  cuunlry.  He  detested  and  despised  ilia  ultu- 
iMis  us  Iho  leprosy  of  Ibe  laud.  He  was  adored  by  the  HigUbiiuI 
__*,  a  rural  nnu  wnrlikc  cla^s.  somewbiit  resembliog  the  Veuduiuia 
iFrancc,  n'lio  acknotvledgol  only  tbvir  sword  luid  their  king, 
JiMitrow.  baring  levied  at  bis  own  expense  live  huudrcil  Oarman 
ftxiliHTies,  to  serve  as  a  uucleus  for  Ibu  army  that  Iw  cx|H>cled  thu 
sound  of  Ilia  alum  would  rulso  (or  Charles  thu  Second  in  lUu  mouu- 
taiils,  landed  in  scatlnnd,  and  futight  like  an  adventurer  uud  a  hero, 
at  tbe  biud  of  the  first  groups  of  liis  iwrtisans  be  could  cotluct  to- 
•  la.  But  beJodt  surrounded  by  Uie  onny  of  tbe  Scotliuli  parlii^ 
t,  Ifcfore  liu  could  assemhlo  the  innurgent  clans  he  was  coni^uered, 
'ed,  imprisoned  in  Irons,  anil  carried  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh, 
0  as  a  mmJEery  nod  a  viciim  to  Ihe  clergy  and  tliu  ftovcru- 
Bis  forehead  bare  and  cicatriited  by  wounds,  lila  Karnivnla 
__d  with  his  own  blood,  im  iron  uollar  uocircling  Lis  w-ck.  cbiunit 
wad  round  his  arms  mm)  uttncbed  on  ench  nldc  to  (lie  stock  of  iha 
fl  of  a  cart  In  which  Ua  wiis  plnct^,  the  pxeciiiioncr  on  horvcbuck 
tl  of  Ilia  vi'bit'lv— in  tliis  manner  ha  cniered  tho  rapiial  of 
kI,  while  the  lucnklK-rs  of  Ibe  parliNDLeni  and  the  m!ni»ti>rs  of 
tudi  allcrnuti-'ly  bowkd  torlh  ))wIiub  and  ovcrwbelmi>d  him 
ixwntions.  The  pt'cnh;  wu])i  ni  Ihc  swl  BpiH;liic1e.  but  con- 
Uiiiir  tenie,  ImL  piiy  uiouli)  ba  cuustrucd  iulo  hUspluuny  bj 
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tlio  Presbyterians  of  Knox.    The  clergy,  on  the  fdlowing  Sunday, 

E reached  against  tliis  compassionate  weakness,  and  declared  tliat  a 
ardoniug  of  tlie  heart  was  the  chosen  token  of  the  elect.  Afontrose 
defended  himself  with  eloquence,  to  vindicate  his  honor,  not  to  pre- 
serve his  life.  Ilis  di^^course  was  worthy  of  the  most  eloquent  aavo- 
cates  of  Rome  or  Athens.  It  was  answered  by  a  prompt  and  i<pio- 
minious  execution. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers,  under  the  pretext  of  praying  for  his 
salvation,  after  having  demanded  his  blood,  came  to  insult  luin  in  his 
dungeon  by  their  derisive  charity.  "  Have  pity,  O  Lord  !"  cried 
they  aloud,  *'  on  this  uuhelicver,  this  wicked  persecutor,  this  traitor, 
who  is  about  to  pass  from  tiio  scnlTold  of  his  earthly  punisLment  to 
the  eternal  condemnation  reserved  for  his  impieties. 

They  announced  that  the  sentence  condemned  him  "  to  be  hung  on 
a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  where  he  was  to  be  exposed  during  three 
hours  ;  that  his  hnid  would  then  be  cut  oft  and  nailed  to  the  gates  of  his 
prison,  and  that  his  arms  and  legs,  severed  from  his  body,  would  be 
distributed  to  tlic  four  principal  cities  of  the  kin^om."  "  I  only 
wish,"  replied  ^Montrose,  '*  that  I  had  limbs  enough  to  bo  dispersed 
through  every  city  in  Europe,  to  bear  testimony  in  the  cause  for 
which  I  luive  fought  and  am  content  to  die." 

Delivered  from  tlio  presence  of  his  religious  persecutors,  Montrose, 
who  had  cultivat(.'d  poetry  as  tiie  rein xat ion  of  his  mind,  composed 
some  verses,  inspired  by  love  and  death,  in  which  he  perpetuated,  in 
language  that  will  encfure  forever,  his  last  farewell  to  ail  he  had 
valued  on  earth.  The  poet  in  these  parting  lines  is  worthy  of  the 
hero.  On  the  following  day  he  underwent  his  punishment  with  the 
constancy  of  a  martyr.  His  hetid  and  limbs  ^'ere  exposed,  according 
to  the  sentence,  in  the  four  leading  cities  of  Scotland.  Charles  tlie 
Second,  on  Icjirning  at  Jersey  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  friend,  with 
the  triumph  of  the  parliament,  hesitated  no  longer  to  accept  the  crown 
from  the  ensjinguined  hands  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterhms,  hencefor- 
ward without  competitors  in  Edinburgh.  He  disembarked  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  midst  of  the  army  which  came  to  meet  him.  The  first 
sight  that  greeted  his  eyes  was  a' fragment  of  the  bod}'  of  his  devoted 
partisan  >Iontrose,  naileil  to  the  gate  of  the  (;ity. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  reign  of  this  young 
sovereign  ;  enslaved  by  a  parliament  ;  watclied  by  the  clergy  ;  domb 
neered  over  by  Ww.  generals  of  the  army  ;  a  prisoner  rather  than  a 
king  among  his  superstitious  subjects  ;  obliged  to  feign,  in  order  to 
conciliate  them,  a  fanatical  austerity  which  he  laughed  at  in  his  heart  * 
persecuted  even  in  his  palace  by  the  exhortations  of  Presbyterian 
prophets,  who  spied  into  his  inmost  thoughts  and  cunstnicd  tlie  light- 
ness of  youth  into  public  enormities.  One  morning  he  escaped  from 
tiicm  by  tlight.  preferrini?  liberty  to  a  throne  held  on  such  conditions. 
He  was  overtaken  and  carried  l)ack  to  Edinburgh  ;  the  noccasity  of 
liJs  name  induced  them  to  grant  him  a  amall  audition  of  authority* 
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Re  was  pcnnitted  to  fight  at  the  head  of  the  army,  destined  to  invade 
I^igland,  at  the  instigation  of  the  royalists  of  the  north.  Cromwell 
marched  against  him  and  cnternd  Scotland.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
escaping,  with  14,000  Scotchmen,  from  the' ill-combined  manoeuvres 
of  his  opponent,  penetrated  boldly  through  the  rear  of  his  army  and 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  He  obtained  possession  of 
Worcester,  and  there  rallied  round  him  his  supporters  from  every 
(][Uarter.  Cromwell,  surprised  but  indefatigable,  allowed  him  no 
time  to  collect  reinforcements.  He  fell  upon  Worcester  with  40,000 
men,  fought  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  inundated  them  with  blood, 
and  utterly  dispersed  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince 
himself,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  worthy  of  his  rank  and 

Eretensions,  escaped  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  attended  only  by  a 
andful  of  devoted  cavaliers.  After  having  traversed  twenty  leagues 
in  a  single  night,  they  abandoned  their  horses  and  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  woods. 

Attended  only  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  an  English  nobleman  who 
had  brought  him  succors  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  Charles  sought  refuge 
with  a  farmer  named  Pendercll,  assumed  the  garb  and  implements  of 
a  woodcutter,  and  worked  with  the  four  sons  of  the  farmer,  to  deceive 
the  search  of  Cromwell's  troopers,  scattered  through  the  fields  and 
forests  in  pursuit.  Bleeping  on  a  bed  of  straw,*  and  furnished  with 
coarse  barley-bread  in  the  cottage  of  Penderell.  he  was  even  com- 
pelled, by  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  puritans,  to  quit  that  humble 
abode  and  conceal  himself  for  several  nights  within  the  branches  of 
a  large  tree,  called  ever  after  the  Royal  Oak,  the  thickly  spreading 
leaves  of  which  concealed  him  from  the  soldiers  posted  below. 

A  royalist  colonel  navied  Lane  sheltered  him  afterward  at  Bcntlcy, 
and  assisted  him  to  reach  the  port  of  Bristol,  where  he  hoped  to  em- 
bark for  the  Continent.  The  feet  of  the  young  king  were  so  blistered 
hj  walking  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  on  horseback  through  the 
districts  traversed  In'  the  dragoons  of  the  enemy.  The  second 
daughter  of  Colonel  Lane  conducted  him  in  the  dis^ise  of  a  peasant 
to  the  house  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morton,  in  the  vicinity  of  bristol. 
Arriving  at  her  sister's  abode,  she  intnisted  to  no  one  the  name  of 
the  young  countryman  who  attended  her ;  she  merely  asked  for  an 
apartment  and  a  bed  for  him,  saying  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
fever,  and  recommended  him  to  the  special  care  of  the  servants. 
One  of  them  entered  the  room  to  bring  him  refreshments.  The  noble  ' 
and  majestic  countenance  of  the  prince  shone  forth  under  his  humble 
vestments,  and  carried  conviction  to  the  eyes  of  the  domestic.  He 
fell  on  his  knees  before  the  couch  of  Charles,  saluted  him  as  his 
master,  and  uttered  aloud  the  prayer  in  common  use  among  the  roy- 
alists for  the  preservation  of  the  king.  Cliarles  in  vain  endeavored 
to  deceive  him  ;  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  identity,  and  to 
enjoin  silence. 

from  thence,  not  being  able  to  find  a  vessel  on  the  coast,  he  was 
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eonvrcyed  to  the  residence  of  a  widow  named  Windham,  who  had 
lost  her  husbaud  uud  tiirec  eldest  sons  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  wilh  unshaken  devotion  uow^  offered  her  two  surviving 
ones  to  the  successor  of  the  decapitated  monarch.  She  received 
Cliarles.  nut  as  a  fui^itive  but  as  a  king.  *'  When  m}'  huslmnd  lay  on 
his  death-bed,"  said  she,  "  he  called  to  him  our  five  sons,  and  thus 
addressed  them  :  *  My  children,  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  calm  and 
peaceful  days  under  our  three  last  sovereigns  ;  but  I  warn  3'ou  that 
1  see  clouds  and  tempests  gathering  over  the  kingdom.  I  perceive 
factious  springing  up  in  ever}'  quiurter,  which  menace  the  repose  of 
our  beloved  country.  Listen  to  me  well :  whatever  turn  events  may 
take,  be  ever  true  to  your  lawful  sovereign  ;  obey  him,  and  remain 
loyal  to  the  crown  !  Yes,'  added  he  witli  vehemence,  *  I  charge  you 
to  Hlund  by  the  crown,  cceii  though  it  tJioidd  hang  uponk  a  huJi  /'  These 
laht  words  engraved  their  duty  on  the  hearts  of  my  children/'  con- 
tinued the  mother,  "  and  those  who  are  still  S[)ared  to  me  are  yours, 
as  their  dead  brothers  'vere  ;;ivcn  to  your  father." 

All  the  royalistB  of  the  neighborhood  were  acquainted  with  and 
guarded  the  secr'~l  of  the  residence  of  Charles  at  the  house  of  the 
Windhums.  T  x»  seal  of  fidelity  was  upon  the  lipsasupcm  the  hearts 
of  tbe  entire  country.  This  secret,  so  long  and  miraculously  kept, 
was  only  In  danger  of  being  Ixitrayed  at  the  moment  when  the  young 
king,  still  dit^guised.  was  flying  toward  the  coiist  to  place  the  seas 
between  his  head  and  the  sword  of  Cromwell.  His  hort^e  having 
loosened  a  shoe,  a  farrier  to  whom  he  anplied  to  fasten  it.  with  tlie 
(piick  intelligence  of  his  trade,  examined  the  iron,  and  said,  in  a  low 
and  suspicious  tone,  "  These  shoes  were  never  forged  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  north  of  England.'  But  the  .smith  nroved  as  discreet  imd 
faithful  as  the  servant.  Charles,  remounting  his  horse  without  dis- 
covery, galloped  toward  the  beach,  where  a  skiff  was  waiting  for 
him.  The  Continent  a  second  time  protected  him  from  the  pursuit 
of  Cromwell. 

The  royalists  conquered,  the  king  beheaded,  the  licvellers  sup- 

Sressed,  Ireland  slaughtered,  Scotland  reduced  to  subjection,  the  no- 
ility  cajoled,  the  parliament  tamed,  religious  factions  deadened  or 
extinguished  by  liberty  of  conscience,  the  maritime  war  against  Hol- 
land teeming  with  naval  triumphs,  the  resignation  of  his  command 
by  Fairfax  through  disgust  and  lepcntimce,  the  subserviency  of 
Monk,  left  by  Cromwell  in  Edinburgh  to  keep  the  Scotch  in  order — 
the  voluntary,  servile,  and  crouching  submission  of  the  other  militarv 
leaders,  (?ager  to  rail}'  round  success— all  these  coinciding  events,  all 
these  crimes,  all  these  acts  of  cringing  bnseoess,  all  these  accumulated 
successes,  which  never  fail  to  attend  the  steps  of  the  favorites  of 
fortune  during  her  smiles,  left  nothing  for  Cromwell  to  desire,  if  tlio 
undisputed  pos.session  of  England  had  been  his  only  object.  But  ^1 
who  study  his  character  with  impartiality  will  |HTceive  that  he  had 
yet  another — the  possession  of  heaven.    Uis  future  salvation  occu- 
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I  Mb  thooglits  lieyond  cnrllily  empire.  He  wna  ncTcr  more  a 
blosinn  than  when  lie  was  an  uncontrolled  dictator.  Instead  of 
WUDL'iDg  Lis  novtreisfy  under  a  special  liOe.  lie  nllowcl  Ills 
[rfaniila  to  [irocliiim  tiia  reimblic.  lie  was  conU'Dl  to  hold  the  swonl 
ttnddittuteibeward.  Hta  decrees  were  oracles  ;  Ito  aouglil  only  lo  be 
the  gretU  impind  prophet  of  hla  countrj'.  His  correspuntleDcu  nl  this 
cpocb  nttests  the  humble  ihougbts  of  a  father  of  a  Christian  fnmlly, 
who  neiliier  desires  nor  foresees  a  tliroDC  as  the  inhcritaDce  of  his 
eliildren.  ^ 

■'  Mount  your  fnther'a  little  farm-horse,  and  ride  not  in  luxurious 
eiirrl«e[!9."'liB  writes  to  hia  daughter-in-law,  Dorothy,  lie  nuirrieil 
hi«  eldest  Boa,  Richard,  to  the  dauebtcr  of  one  of  his  friends,  of  mid- 
dle stalioa  and  limilod  fortune,  and  on  his  eepouaals  ga\a  liim  mom 
dehta  than  property.  To  this  friend,  Ibe  father-in-law  of  his  son,  bo 
writes  thuB  :  ■■  I  intrust  Itithdrd  to  you  ;  I  pray  you  give  him  sage 
counsel ;  1  fear  lest  he  should  suffer  liimself  to  be  led  away  by  the 
vain  plea-iures  of  the  world.  Induce  him  lo  study  ;  stndy  is  goo^ 
paniculnrlv  when  dlrcclcd  to  tltine.a  eternal,  which  are  more  proflln^lo 
Iban  Ihe  idle  enjoyments  of  this  liEe.  8ucb  Ihoughta  will  fit  him  fot 
the  Mbtic  service  to  which  mea  are  destined. " 

"Be  not  dUeoiiraged."  he  says  lo  Lord  Wharton.  sDol.her  of  his 

own  sect ;  "  you  aro  offended  t>ecause  at  the  eleclionu  the  pcoplb 

orteu  choose  their  repreacntatlves  perrorsoly,  rejecting  praUtnbJC 

mumbers  and  returning  imfruitful  ones.    It  has  been  so  fOr  nine 

years,  notl  heboid,  nevertliclnas,  what  God  has  done  with  these  eril 

lOstrumculs  in  that  time.     Judge  not  the  manner  of  his  proceedings  I" 

"With  you.  in  con  sequence  of  Ihcse  murmurings  of  llie  BplHl," 

continues  <.'rorawell,  "  there  is  trouble,  nnin,  eirniarraasmem,  and 

doubl :   with  me,  confidence,   certainty,  light,   sntisfortlon  !      Tcs, 

complete  internal  sutisFnction  I    Oh.  weakness  of  human  hearts  ('' 

RDcludcd  he,  hoBtily,  as  his  thoiighla  Howcd  ;  "'  false  promises  of 

_)  world !  shortcoming  ideas  wbicli  flutter  mortid  vanity  T    How 

Uiob  belter  i;  it  to  lie  tlie  follower  uf  the  LodI.  iu  the  heaviest 

^  It  I    In  this  holy  duty,  how  difBoult  do  we  And  it  to  rise  above 

k  weakness  of  oar  nature  to  the  etevation  of  tlie  service  which  God 

jDlnw  from  ns  !    How  soon  we  siuk  under  discouragemcut  when 

•  ilMh  prevails  over  the  spirit  I" 

The  pomp  and  enthu-siasm  which  greeted  lilm  on  his  return  from 
i  double  conqucat  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  dazxled  not  bis  con-  ' 
.^nev.  "You  see  thut  crowd,  you  heor  Uiose  shouts,"  he  whls- 
poreif  In  Ibe  ear  of  a  friend  wlio  attended  iu  the  procession  ;  "  botH 
would  be  still  greater  if  I  were  on  mv  way  lo  (he  gallows."  A  light 
f  n»n  sInito  impressed  on  his  clear  Joogment  the  emptinesi  of  irorlolf 

His  pnvate  letters  to  his  sod  Richard  are  full  of  th«t  piety  and  do- 

'nic  alTcction  which  wo  slionid  never  expert  tn  a  man  whose  feet 

a  bailied  in  the  blood  of  his  klne,  of  Irvluud,  of  Scolluid,  of 
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England  ;  but  whose  henrt  was  cairn  in  the  serenity  of  a  fatoe  eon- 
science,  while  his  head  was  encircled  by  a  glory  of  mysticism  which 
he  persuaded  himself  was  sincere. 

*'  Totir  letters  please  and  affect  me/*  he  wrote  to  Richard  Grom- 
well,  addressing  him  by  the  infantine  diminutiTe  of  Dick  ;  "  I  love 
words  which  tlow  naturally  from  the  heart,  without  study  or  re- 
search. I  believe  that  the  special  goodness  of  heaven  has  placed  you 
in  the  family  where  you  now  reside.  Be  happy  and  grateful  for 
this ;  and  carefully  discharg^ll  the  duties  you  owe  them,  for  the 
glory  of  God.  Seek  the  Lord  continually,  and  his  divine  presence  ; 
make  this  the  object  of  your  life,  and  give  it  your  whole  strength. 
The  knowledge  of  God  dwells  not  in  books  and  theological  detlni- 
tions  ;  it  comes  from  within  ;  it  transforms  the  spirit  by  a  divine  ac- 
tion independent  of  ourselves.  To  know  God  is  to  partake  his  divine 
nature,  in  him,  and  through  him  I  IIow  little  are  the  Holy  Scriptures 
known  among  us  I  May  my  feeble  prarers  fortify  your  intentions. 
Endeavor  to  understand  the  republic  I  have  established,  and  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests.  I  have  suffered  much  in  giving  my- 
self up  to  others.  Your  wife's  father,  my  intimate  associate.  Mayor, 
will  assist  you  with  much  information  on  this  point.  You  will,  per- 
haps, think  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enjoin  you  to  love  your 
dear  wife.  May  the  Lord  instnict  you  to  cherish  her  with  worldly 
affection,  or  you  will  never  feel  for  her  a  saintly  regard.  When  the 
bed  and  the  love  arc  pure,  such  an  union  is  justly  compared  to  that 
of  the  Lonl  with  the  lowly  members  of  his  Church.  Give  my  regards 
to  your  wife  ;  tell  her  that  I  love  her  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I 
rejoice  in  the  favors  which  heaven  has  poured  upon  her.  I  eamesily 
pmy  that  she  may  be  fruitful  in  every  sense :  and  you,  Dick,  may 
the  Lord  bless  you  with  many  blessings  I 

*'  Your  affectionate  father, 

*•  Olivkb  Cromwell." 

The  same  devotion  to  heavenly  matters,  mixed  with  uneasiness  re- 
specting the  tiffairs  of  this  world,  is  revealed  in  every  line  of  his 
private  letters  to  his  early  friends.  What  cause  liatl  he  to  dissemble 
with  his  children  and  his  intimates?  What  a  strange  hypocrisy 
must  that  have  been  which  never  dropped  the  mask  for  a  single 
moment  throughout  his  life,  even  in  the  most  familiar  intercom se 
with  his  family,  and  in  his  last  hours,  when  he  lay  ux)on  the  bed  of 
death  I 

•'  I  am  very  anxious  to  learn  how  the  little  fellow  goes  on"  (the 
child  of  Richard  and  Dorothy),  he  writes  to  the  father-in-law  of  his 
son,  his  former  gossip  and  friend  ;  "  I  could  readily  scold  both  father 
and  mother  for  their  negligence  toward  me.  I  know  that  Richard  is 
Idle,  but  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  Dorothy.    1  fear  her  hu^Mmd 
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tpoUB  her ;  tell  them  so  for  me.    If  Dorotliy  is  f^in  ia  tbo  fftmily 

w^,  I  foiKiVti  lier.  but  aot  otherwise.     Kluy  ILe  Lord  bless  Iter  1     1 

taopc  vou  give  good  ndvice  to  my  bud  Hich.ird  ;  lie  is  nt  a  i1iiii;;('rouB 

I  '■period  of  life,  and  this  vorld  ia  full  of  vtmily.    How  good  it  i»  to 

ipproocli  the  Lord  early  I    "Wti  eliould  nu'.'ur  Insc  sight  of  Ibis.     I 

kope  you  coDtiDuo  to  rcoiembcr  our  ancient  f  rieodship.    You  Bee  liuw 

Jl  Mn  occupied  ;  1  Teqiiirc  yoiir  pity.    I  know  wlist  I  suffer  Id  tny 

BVwn  heart.    An  exulted  sUunlion,  a  bigli  employment  in  the  woila, 

'enot  wortli  seekiog  for.    I  abould  liuro  do  iowurd  conBolalioa  In 

y  laburs,  if  my  hope  and  rest  were  not  in  the  presence  of  tbc  Lord. 

o  nei^er  desired  this  earthly  ^mndour!    Truly,  the  Loiil  himseif 


and  reach  the  end  for  whicli  he  woa  crc-aled.  To  thiii  ettcct  I  demand 
your  pmyere.  llemember  mo  lo  ihe  love  of  my  dear  slater,  to  my 
•M,  to  our  daughter  Dorothy,  and  to  my  cousin  Anna. 

"  1  am  always  your  alIeclioiiUl«  bruther, 
L  ■■  Olives." 


Jnyonr  leltcK,  bcnsu-ie  tiy  my  silence  I  nppear  to  forget  you  and  our 
efaDdren.  Tnily.  it  ia  I  who  (lught  to  coinpluio.  fur  I  iuvq  you  loo 
Bucb.  Thou  art  dearer  to  mo  tuna  all  the  world  :  let  thnt  suISsu  1 
Tlut  Lord  luut  iiliuwn  us  tm  exiremo  nierey,  I  hnvu  bMO  mimculoua- 
W  eustsloed  wilbin.  Notwithatoniliag  that  I  strive,  I  grow  old,  Biul 
net  iho  inQrmUies  of  ndvanoios  years  rapidly  pressing  on  mo.    May 


_)(race." 

Be  conGims  the  strong,  he  fortifies  the  doubtful,  he  instructs  tba 
.  eA  in  futh,  with  a  burning  fever  of  conviction,  vrbicb  shows  how 
Ikoenly  he  wns  bimself  donvinrad.    He  pnccives  that  his  7/m1  m 

carties  him  to  exiravagaiit  expressious.     "  runlon  me, 

:,  when  at  the  apogee  of  his  power,  to  n  frit^ud  who  had  kept 
if  from  him  in  consequence  of  bis  miUtory  Mcvcrllies  In  Irulaail 
Scoiland  :  "  sometimes  this  barsbneas  with  which  yuu  rt'pru«L-h 
_  tiiu  bvtn  productive  of  Kood  ;  although  nut  enslly  made  «vilttul^ 
ia  inspired  by  charily  and  xcol  I  I  hCBcech  you  to  ret'ugniu  Id  n; 
BUM  Binccrc  in  the  Lord."  "  O  Lord  !"  ho  concludes,  "  I  besceui 
j»«,  turn  not  thy  face  and  thy  mercy-  from  my  eyca  !  Adien. '" 
,  On  tnother  occiwlon  hu  addrvKsod  his  wife  as  follows :  "  I  eaoiK 
■tJter  Ibte  couriur  t«  depart  without  a  word  for  you.  alihongb.  i 
truth,  1  huvc  little  to  wrilt-.  hut  I  do  so  for  Uie  siikc  of  writing  lo  my 
.VcU-ImIovixI  wife,  nhoBD  imngu  is  dwuys  at  the  bottom  of  tuy  hiMrL 
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Mftj  tho  Lord  mull  i ply  his  blessings  upon  you.  The  great  and  only 
cood  tli:it  your  soul  cnn  d(»jire  is  that  the  Lord  shoukl  spread  over 
you  (ho  li^hi  of  his  streuglh.  which  is  of  more  vahie  than  life  itself. 
Miiy  his  blessing:  liglit  on  your  iusductions  und  example  to  our  dear 
children.     Pray  for  vour  attached  Oliver." 

His  son-in-law,  Ffeetwood,  one  of  the  lieutenants  be  bad  left  in 
command  in  Scotland  with  Monk,  shariHl  e(]ua]Iy  in  these  effusions, 
at  once  afTectionate  and  theoloji^cal.  After  expressing  his  grief  at 
being  necessarily  separated  by  business  from  that  portion  of  his 
family,  lie  says,  in  writing  to  him,  "  Kmbrace  your  beloved  wife  for 
me,  and  ciuition  her  to  take  cure  (in  her  piety)  of  nourishing  a  servile 
heart.  Servility  produces  fear,  the  opposite  of  love.  Poor  Biddv ! 
I  know  that  is  her  weak  point.  Love  reasons  very  differently. 
What  ft  father  we  possess  in  and  through  the  Saviour  I  He  desig- 
nates himself  the  menriful,  the  patient,  the  l)e8towerof  all  grace,  the 
pardoner  of  all  faults  and  transgressions  !  Truly  the  love  of  God  is 
sublime  !  Remember  me  to  my  sum  Henry  ;  I  pray  incessantly  that 
he  may  increase  and  fortify  himself  in  tlio  love  of  the  Lord.  Kemem- 
ber  me  to  all  the  officers." 

Everj'thinc:  suocrcfled  with  Cromwell,  and  he  ottribulod  all  the 
glory  aiid  ])ros|x»rity  of  tin*  republir  to  heaven.  Th<Te  is  no  evi- 
dence, either  public  or  ])rivnte.  which  betraj's  any  desire  on  his  part 
to  establish  his  fortune  and  power  by  a  change  in  his  title  of  general, 
or  in  the  voluntary  stibmission  of  the  parliament,  the  army,  and  tlie 
people.  History,  which  ultimately  knows  and  ix'veals  everything, 
has  discovered  nothing  in  C'romwell  at  this  epoch  but  an  extreme  re- 
pugnance against  elevating  himself  to  a  higher  position.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  bis  own  expres.sions  that  he  pouglit  God  in  his  will,  and 
the  oraf^le  of  (lod  in  events.  Keilher  were  sufficiently  explained  to 
him.  E<|Ujiily  reail^'  to  descend  or  rise,  he  wailwi  for  the  command 
or  the  inspiration.  Both  came  from  the  natural  instability  of  the 
people  and  Hie  ambitious  ifnpatit»nce  of  the  anny. 

The  lon«;  parliament  of  five  years'  duration,  christened,  by  one  of 
those  contemptuous  designations  which  mark  popular  disgust,  The 
llump,  a  term  suggested  by  its  apparently  interminable  sessions  upon 
the  benches  of  Westminster,  baa  thoroughly  wearied  out  the  people 
of  England.  The  long  hamni^ncs  of  the  puritans,  the  bigoted  dis- 
course's of  the  saints,  the  personal  unpopularity  of  the  demagogues, 
the  anti-social  absurdities  of  the  Levellers,  tlie  murder  of  an  innocent 
and  heroic  monarch,  which  penetrated  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
with  nMnors<\  the  imposts  and  slaughters  of  the  civil  w^ar ;  finally, 
the  lieaviness  of  that  anonymous  tyranny  which  the  people  endured 
mow  impatiently  than  the  autocracy  of  a  glorious  name — all  these 
combined  objections  fell  back  in  accumulated  odium  and  ridicule  on 
the  parliament. 

Cromwell  had  had  the  art,  or  rather  tlic  good  fortune,  to  act  whUo 
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•  ptkrliatnent  talked,  to  strengtlien  lilmsclfu  Ihdf  brume  w«ak.  to 
^0  on  tbcm  tlie  rcaponsibilily  ot  crime,  and  to  Mtribuiu  to  liinitiel! 
«  adrnnlagee  of  victory.    Tlie  parlMOient,  uiivotiscinaa  of  n-uik- 


^0  on  tbcm  tlie  rcaponsibilily  ot  crime,  and  to  nitribuiu  to  hinitiel! 
B  adrnnlagee  of  victory.  Tlie  parlMOient,  uiivotiscinaa  of  n-uik- 
n.  bugiiu  M  writhe  under  n  muBier.    Five  or  six  iuUuciiliHl  ri-pul>- 


ii 

V'' 


iglit  tiiRDinptkustlicfiOlot  CrumtvdI.  Sir  Henry  Var 
iciput  or.tlor,  disputed  iilti}|[L<tlier  tlie  inlcrveDtion  of  DiiliLiry 
-ority.  {Ji»  sppocli  was  rc<:ui*(id  witli  Higaitic&Di  nnplause.  wliicli 
dill  lilii:  umcauci.- to  lliu  nrmjr.     Tliu  yriacipal  [eiidurs  presi-Qt 

,  fureaeciag  llui  iluiiger.  unitul  logetlier,  luid  petiliuatid 

awejt  to  inabt  on  thv  diMoiutiun  uf  tliia  corruplud  ftunalc.    Crom- 
t  wbo  biu*  lieCD  Bi:cuse(l  of  suggesting  llii:  pelitiun  to  the  nrmy, 
'  partlcipatiou  ia  the  act.    It  ia  Dt^ver  ueoessary  to  suggest  Hin- 
to  guner.ila,  or  drspoliaiD  to  soldioTK.     TJut  petition  wiu  too 
_.  _j  he  mi.stnkeu.    Tlui  »lrifu  between  llic  nrmy  bqiJ  the  parliit- 
it  nroa  liii.^tciiiLig  to  the  issue.  Thu  victory  of  eiltmr  wttuld  iiiunlly 
ip  ftwiiy  CrDuiwuII,  if  he  persialed  io  riuuuniu^  ueuler.     "  TbIw 
:  slop  iliis  iu  ii:::o.  or  it  will  prove  a  T«r>'  wrioiis  olTair,"  wbl«- 
d  iu  a  low  voico  Bulstrodi^  oou  of  iiis  mist  luiimale  tri«iidB, 
« the  offlcurs  were  hamnjiuing  on  Ihc-ir  iietition.     Cromwell  liesi- 
.  i  to  decide,  and  conflncd  Iiimsclf  to  thaaklDg  their  orator  for  tlic 
fl.  ietaoaairatcX  by  the  army  in  ihu  public  HafiiLy.    Kiglit  aod  rc- 
saggesled  to  him  thu  courwi  he  should  punue.     Ilo  allum|il- 
iring  about  an  accomiuodation  between  IhtamiyandiLe  pnrllii- 
iu  a  conference  held  iu  his  preacace.     The  pacuanieut  filled  Up 
U  Dieasuic  of  llicir  demands  by  ru<(uiriiig  a.  pvnniinout  com- 
^^        .',  clionen  froni  tbo    prutwoi  members,  who  bUouUI  ratify  or 
invol'  joto.  at  their  own  pleasure,  all  future  vlucUons. 

■'This  U  too  muth!"  oxdnimed  ('romwull,  at  last,  nod  still  un- 
decided, when  he  wiks  infurme'l  of  this  unijualified  proposal.  It  was 
on  tlw  20lh  'j'  April,  early  iu  the  moniing  ;  he  wa«  walkiof  up  and 
down  kis  room,  dressed  in  black,  with  jtray  atoukings.  |{i>  canto 
forth  in  thiH  simple  cu^lumo.  cijiii:;  out  to  idUie uncoiraiered,  "This 
Is  uujiist  1  It  in  lii.'ilirine.'tl  !  It  is  not  even  thu  commonest  honcaly," 
As  be  pHfi.-4»]  by  he  or<li:n.il  nu  nlticur  of  I>i4  guards  to  repair  ff  ilh 
three  Uundrt'd  h.ildiors  lo  Wi-Bimiiisti*  aud  lake  posse&sion  of  all  the 
avenues  to  tlm  [uiliice.  He  entered  hinm^lf.  and  ntt  down  in  his  usual 
place.  nptHtrcnlly  liatening  for  somii  time  in  silence  to  the  debules. 
Tbe  republican  orators  uud  memhera  were  at  tJint  moment  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  wur  to  assure  the  perpetuitv  of  their 
"         r  all   (ul.ire  Llwliuna. 
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conquered  af*  hesitation  in  Lis  soul, exclaimed  to  HarriaoD,  "The 
moment  lias  arrived  !  I  feci  it !"  He  rose,  advanced  toward  the 
president,  laid  his  hat  upon  the  tahle,  and  prepared  to  speak  amid 
the  profound  silence  and  constematioD  of  his  colleagues.  According 
lo  his  ordinary  custom,  his  slow  phraseology,  obscure,  cmlwrrassed, 
incohcrt'Ut,  full  of  circumlocution  and  parentheses,  rambling  from 
one  point  to  another,  and  loaded  with  repetitions,  rendered  hiH  train 
of  thought  and  reasoning  almost  unintelligible.  He  began  by  such  a 
warm  eulogium  on  the  services  which  the  parliament  hud  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  lilierty  and  free  conscience,  and  to  the  country  In  gen- 
eral, that  the  members  who  had  proposed  the  bill  expec^ced  that  he 
was  going  to  side  with  them  in  its  favor.  Murmurs  -of  encourage- 
ment andsatisfaction  arose  from  the  republican  party  as  he  pauscxl 
on  an  emphatic  period  ;  when  suddenly,  as  if  long-suppressed  anger 
had  at  last  mastered  his  thoughts,  and  infliuncd  tlio  words  upon  his 
lips,  he  resumed,  and  looking  with  a  stern  nnd  contemptuous  air  on 
the  fifty-seven  members  wlio  on  that  day  composed  the  entire  parlia- 
ment, passed  at  once  by  rapid  transition  from  tlutterv  to  insult.  He 
enumerated  all  the  cringing  baseness  and  insolence  of  that  corrupt 
bodpr,  alternately  practised^  for  revolt  or  servitude,  and  fulminated 
agamst  them,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people,  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

At  these  unexpected  invectives,  for  which  his  complimentary  exor- 
dium had  so  little  prepared  them,  the  members  rose  in  a  Imrst  of  in- 
dignation. The  president,  worthy  of  his  olllce  by  his  courage,  com- 
manded him  to  be  silent.  Wentworth,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  influential  of  the  extreme  party  by  his  personal  character,  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  called  to  order.  **  This  language,"  said 
he,  "  is  as  extraordinary  jis  criminal  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  yes- 
terday possessed  our  entire  confidence,  whom  we  have  honored  with 
the  highest  functions  of  the  republic  !  of  a  man  w^no — '*  Cromwell 
would  not  suffer  him  to  conclucle.  '*  Go  to  !  go  to  !"  exclaimed  he 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  we  have  had  enough  of  words  like  these.  It 
is  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  this,  and  to  silence  these  babblers  !"  Then, 
advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  placing  his  hat  on  his  head 
with  a  gesture  of  defiance,  he  stamped  upon  the  floor,  and  cried 
aloud,  **  You  are  no  lom^r  a  parliament !  You  shall  not  sit  here  a 
single  hour  longer  I  Make  room  for  better  men  than  yourselves  !" 
At  these  wonis,  Harrison,  instnictcdbyaglance  from  the  general,  dis- 
appeared, and  returned  in  a  moment  after  at  tlie  head  of  thirty  soldiers, 
veterans  of  the  long  civil  wars,  who  surrounded  Cromwell  with  their 
naked  weapons.  These  men,  hired  by  the  parliament,  hesitated  not 
at  the  command  of  their  leader  to  turn  their  arms  against  those  who 
had  placed  them  in  their  hands,  and  furnished  anotiier  example,  fol- 
lowing the  Rubicon  oi  Cwsar.  to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  freedom 
with  standing  armies.  '*  Miserable  wretches  !"  resumed  CromwolL 
as  if  viuiencc  without  insult  was  insufficient  for  his  anger,  **  you  cav 
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jonTselTCfl  n  parlitimcDt  t  Yoii  1 — do,  yen  are  notbing  bnt  a  mass  of 
tilers  and  llbcrtmcs  I  TUou,"  lie  cootburf,  pointing  with  liis  fln- 
eer  to  the  must  aotorlous  profligHtes  ia  tliu  assembly,  as  tlicy  Tiasacd 
Kim  in  their  endiuivors  to  escape  tnna  tbe  hall.  "  lUou  art  a  arunk- 
ard  '.  Thou  nrt  an  adultorer  I  Ami  thou  art  a.  hireling,  paid  fur  lliy 
speecties  '.  Yuu  arc  nil  Bcimdaious  simiGn,  who  bring  siinmc  tin  tbo 
gospel  t  And  you  fancied  rourscivcs  a  fltliog  parltamcDt  for  God's 
1_  .     .T_    _  .   . ^!  let  me  hear  nr  ' '     ■"■--■■--■ 


people  1    No,  no,  begone  ! 


retells: 


ue  tau 
KTUeral 

Bttf  Com 


D  of  yuu  1    The  Lord 

>\ir\Dg  these  apostrophes,  the  members,  forced  by  Ihc  soldiers, 
.  _.D  driven  or  dragge<t  from  the  iiall.  Cromwell  relumed  toward 
the  table,  and  liftiog  with  a  contemptuous  air  Iho  silrer  miiet,  tho 
.TWeraled  si^mbol  of  pailinmontary  sovereignty,  showed  it  to  Hftrii- 
—  and  said,  *'  What  shaii  wo  do  with  this  bauble  ?  Take  it  away.  '* 
of  the  soldiers  stepped  forward  and  obeyed  him.     Ctoinwell 

.-d  round  and  saw  behind  him  Ltuitbull,  the  speaker  of  Die  Huom 

tt  Commons,  who,  faithful  lo  his  delegated  duty,  rctainiKl  his  place 
Bod  refused  to  surrender  up  right  to  force.  ■'Descend  from  ibat 
sou."  cried  aloud  the  Diclalor.  "  I  shall  not  abandon  the  post  the 
puiiMnont  has  cooSdod  to  me."  replied  LenthBll,  "  until  I  am  com- 
pelled hv  violence."  At  these  words  Harrison  rushed  forward, 
dragged  liim  from  his  chtur,  and  thrust  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
BOldieri, 

Cromwell  carried  away  tho  keys  of  "Westminster  ITall  in  his 
pocket.  "  I  do  not  hear  a  dog  hark  in  the  city,"  ho  wrnte  to  a  friend 
a  few  dftj's  afterward.  The  ioog  parliament,  so  powerful  to  destroy, 
proved  itself  impotent  to  re-cstabhsh.  The  civil  war  ciciied  by  Ilus 
very  parliament  hnd  produced  the  n ever- failing  ounsequuncvs  ;  It  had 
Bubstitutcd  the  army  for  the  people,  and  had  (.Tniteil  u  dlclnlonJiip  in 
tho  place  of  ii  government.  It  liail  extinguished  rl^lit  and  inaugu- 
rated force.     A  single  man  had  taken  the  place  of  the  countiY. 

This  individual  was  Cromwell.  Men  always  gain  credit  from  Ihc 
force  of  events  and  the  power  of  circumstances.  Itetnills  which  are 
oftm  the  cDect  of  chance  are  supposed  to  be  achieved  by  long 
concorled  itmbittou,  slow  premeilituiion,  and  wily  combinMtions. 
Everything  unites  in  this  instance  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  tho 
outrage  of  Cromwell  against  the  (3onunons  was  unpremeditated,  thtit 
be  was  uired  on  to  it  by  the  inllucnce  of  jKissing  occurrences,  by  the 
people  and  the  army,  and  that  he  was  derided  nt  the  ta»t  momenthy 
_UuU  fni«nul  feeling  which  Socrates  called  his  demon,  Cmsor  hfs 
'" — Willor,  Mahomet  his  angel  OahrifH,  and  Cromwell  his  in.ipiralino 
t  divinity  of  great  instincts  which  slrikes  conviction  to  the 
'~d  sounds  [ho  hour  in  the  ear.  The  laborious  cSurts  mode 
...iwell  to  recnauile  on  the  preceding  evtining  the  parllonu-nt 
le  army ;  the  new  parliaraenl  that  he  CDUvokciTon  llu'  fullowing 
nd  to  whicli  he  inuisferred  all  legislative  authorltv.  without 
a  reoervinj;  to  himself  the  right  of  sanctioulng  the  laws ;  and 
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finally  a  political  conversation  \irliich  took  place  some  days  before 
'With  dosed  doors  between  bini  and  his  leading  advisers  in  these 
matters — all  appeared  to  attest  that  this  thunderclap  emanated  spon- 
taneously from  an  accumuhitiou  of  clouds. 

Cromwell  and  his  council  occupied  themselves  at  this  debate  in 
seeking  out,  amid  the  w^recks  of  the  destroyed  monarchy,  the  ele- 
menls  of  a  parliamentary  constitution.  The  membtTs  nrivent  were 
Cri)mwell,  Harrison,  his  disciple  ;  Desborough,  Cromwell  s  brother-in- 
law  ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  cousin  ;  Whitelocke,  his  friend  ;  Widdring- 
ton,  an  eminent  orator  and  statesman  of  the  Commons ;  the  speaker 
of  the  House,  Lenthall,  and  several  other  oflicers  or  members,  en- 
lightened republicans. 

**  It  is  proposed,"  said  Harrison,  **  to  consider  together,  in  concert 
with  the  general,  how  we  should  organize  a  £:ovemment.'* 

*'  The  great  question  is,  in  fact,  said  AVhitelocke/*  whether  we 
shall  constitute  absolute  republicanism  or  a  republic  combined  wUh 
some  of  the  elements  of  monarchy  ?" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Cromwell ;  **  shall  we  then  establish  a  complete  re- 
public, or  one  qualitied  by  some  monarchical  principles  and  monar- 
chical authority  V  And  in  the  iatler  case,  in  wh<>i.e  hands  sliall  we 
place  the  power  thus  borrowed  from  the  crown  ?" 

Widdrin<^tou  argued  for  a  mixed  government,  which  should  com- 
bine republican  liberty  and  monarchical  authority,  and  that  the  ]atte^ 
should  l)e  i>laceil  in  the  hands  of  its  natural  posses.sor,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  decapitated  king.  AViddrington,  who  wius  a  flatterer,  and  of 
a  gentle  disi)osition,  would  not  have  made  such  a  prupotud  before 
Cromwell  if  he  could  have  divined  that  the  dictator  possessed  an  in- 
satiable ambition  in  himself,  which  would  never  allow  him  to  pardon 
this  suggestion. 

**  It  is  a  delicate  question,"  said  Fleetwood,  without  compromising 
himself  further. 

The  lord  chancellor,  St.  John,  declared  that  in  his  opinion,  unless 
they  desired  to  undcirmine  all  ihe  old  laws  and  customs  of  the  nation, 
a  larg(j  portion  of  monarchical  power  would  be  necessjiry  in  any  gov- 
ernment that  they  might  establish. 

"  There  would,  in  fact,  be  a  strange  overturning  of  all  thinirs,"  said 
the  speaker,  '*  if  in  our  government  there  were  not  something  of  the 
monarchical  charjicter." 

Desborough,  Cromwell's  relative  and  a  colonel  in  the  armj',  de- 
clarwl  that  he  saw  no  rcjison  why  England  should  not  govern  itself 
on  republican  principles,  after  tlie  example  of  so  many  other  ancient 
and  modern  nations. 

Colonel  Whalley  pronounced  with  his  military  colleague  in  favor 
of  pure  republicanism.  "  The  ehlesL  son  of  our  king  is  in  arms 
ngamst  us,"  siiid  he  ;  "  his  second  son  is  equally  our  enemy,  and  yet 
you  deliberate." 

"  But  the  king's  third  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  in  oar 
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**  The  two  dciest  sons  can  bo  sanimoned  to  BlleucI  Iho  parliument 
n  nn  oppofnted  ilay,  iiml  debute  wiili  tlii-m  iipoit  thi;  (^onilitiuus  of 
.eernnnnrcliicalgoTerDmeuI,"  said  Wtiitclocku,  wilhuut  tearing  lo 
hid  Cromwell. 

mvell.  Ititherto  Bilent  and  uDmoved.  now  spoke  in  his  turn. 
_._  it  wrmldbeadtfScult  negotiallun."  shIiI  lie  ;  "  nevt^rilieltus  I  do 
jttbink  It  would  be  impossible,  provided  oar  rigjitB  ns  Un^lUhmen 
■-well  M  ChriBtiuw  are  Kccunil :  nnd  1  am  convinced  tliat  n  litieriil 
pUtUutioD.  wltliaelrongdose  of  momircliical  piinciptealu  it,  would 
Kibe  mlTatlon  of  Eriglund  aud  religion. " 

^^tlH  ftey  anircd  at  uo  conclusion.  Cromurell  nppvarod  to  lean 
^Sard  the  rennhlic  coDsolidated  by  monarcliieal  amUurilj,  conAded 
une  of  the  king's  none :  a  );ovcmtncnl  wliieli  would  liuve  luisiirtid 
EUmself  Ihe  long  guardianship  of  a  cliUii.  nnd  to  the  couoliy  the 
^ceablo  tTflDsmissiou  of  nntloiial  power  and  liberty. 
k  co&ncll,  cniireiy  selecleit  liy  blin  from  liis  pnriisaiiB  nnd  matt 
"'^JchI  hiends  atoentlilcd,  and  uoualiluled  a  republican  f nrnt  ut 
rnment  under  a  protector. 

le  indiTidiial  alone  possesseil  all  ibe  execnliTo  power  for  life  ; 
nn»  Cromwell  :  niul  one  elected  body  retained  all  llie  li^gUlaLiTO 
ority  1  tbU  niu  the  |>ar11am«il.    Such  vim  in  ita  Hniulicity  the 
^1e  meehunism  of  llio  English  conitlltutlou — an  actoiu  dictator, 

mil  a  more  acceptable  aud  Hpecioiia  name,  which  diaguisiul  Bcrrltude 

under  ilie  appearance    of    confldeocc.  and  power  under  that  o( 
equality. 

All  the  prerogatiTCB  of  royally  devolved  upon  Cromwell,  even  tliat 

of  dissolving  parliament  and  of  appointing  d  new  election  in  cose  of 

AOOnHict  betweea  ttie  two  powcre.     He  had,  moreover,  thu  ulmost 

"tostfo  privilege  of  naming  bii  sncceHor.    He  had  hooh  ;  what. 

nfon,  was  Wanting  to  hisaetuni  ruyalty  but  the  crown?  UromweU 

~  lently  showed  by  the  ten  ycitrs  of  his  abaoUito  government  that 

la  far  from  desiriug  it.    Though  be  felt  himeelfUtft^Mtm'aicf, 

a  by  inspiration  to  govern  hla  people,  he  by  no  meona  tolt  tha' 

ime  lospiratiou  extended  to  his  family.    He  took  only  from  the 

_n  Ibat  which  he  believed  he  received  from  heaven — Uie  responsl. 

J  of  gorerntag  for  life — trusting  the  rust  to  other  divine  iniipfm- 

«  which  would  ToiM  up  auccesBorB  equally  inspired  with  iumwdf. 

fa  studring  attentively  his  conduct,  we  find  hu  entire  eect  revealed 

Kbit  politics.    It  waa  then  more  difficult  for  him  lo  elude  thu  lltlu 

iiaf(  thu  to  acf-rpt  it.    The  iiatliammit  would  gladly  have  placed 

n  Oti  the  throne  In  fortify  theniselvM  against  iho  army  :  the  ann.Y 

loodt  forced  it  upon  lilm  to  deliver  themselves  fi'om  the  parliament. 

In  Cromwell's  »i[h.'wIibs  lii^fore  the  ncwly> elected  housi',  we  find  tho 

truth  of  all  his  wlf-donial.    Far  from  deeidag  a  higher  title,  he  evea 
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tried  to  release  himself  from  Umt  of  protector,  ivhich  he  had  been 
forced  to  accept. 

*'  Tbe  memljcrs  of  the  council,  of  the  Commons,  and  of  the  army, 
who  have  debated,'*  said  lie,  **  in  my  absence  upon  this  constitulion, 
did  not  communicate  their  plan  to  me  until  it  had  been  deliberately 
and  ripely  considered  by  them.  I  opposed  repealed  delajrs  and  re- 
fusals to  their  proposals.  Tlicy  showed  me  plainly  that  if  I  did  not 
change  the  present  government  all  would  be  involved  in  confusion, 
ruin,  and  civil  war  f  I  was,  tlierefore,  obliged  to  consent,  in  spite  of 
m^  great  repugnance,  to  assume  a  new  title.  All  went  welL  I 
wished  for  no  more ;  I  was  satisfied  with  my  position.  I  possessed 
arbitrary  power  in  the  general  command  of  the  national  army  ;  and 
I  venture  to  say,  with  the  approbation  of  both  army  and  people.  I 
believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that  1  should  have  been  more  acceptable  to 
them  if  I  had  remained  as  I  was,  and  had  declined  this  title  of  pro- 
tector. I  call  upon  the  members  of  this  assembly,  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  tlie  people,  to  bear  witness  to  my  resistance,  even  to  tbe 
point  of  doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings.  Let  them  speak  ;  let 
them  proclaim  this.  It  has  not  been  done  in  a  comer,  but  in  open 
day,  and  applauded  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  believed  on  my  own  word,  to  l>e  my  own  witness  ;  let  the  peo- 
ple of  England  Ikj  my  testimonies  !  However,  I  swear  to  uphold  this 
constitution,  and  consent  to  be  dragged  upon  a  hurdle  from  my  tomb, 
and  buried  in  iufjmiy,  if  I  suffer  it  to  be  violated.  "VVc  are  lost  in  dis- 
putes carried  on  in  t!ie  name  of  ihe  liberty  of  Enffltitui!  This  liberty 
God  alone  can  give  to  us.  IlenceforwarJ  none  are  privilegcnl  before 
God  or  man.  The  ])lenitude  of  legislative  power  belongs  to  us.  I 
am  bound  to  obey  you  if  you  do  not  listen  to  my  remonstrances  ;  I 
shall  first  remark  upon  your  laws,  and  then  I  must  submit." 

He  kept  his  word  faithfully  ;  ho  only  reservwl  his  inspiration  as  his 
Bole  prerogative  ;  and  as  often  as  ho  sjiw  tiie  spirit  of  resislaiice,  of 
faction,  or  of  lang\ior  in  his  Houses  of  Commons,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  dissolve  them  as  he  had  dissolved  their  predecessor,  the  long  ]>ar- 
liament. 

The  confined  space  that  the  nature  of  this  work  imposes  on  the  his- 
torian obliges  us  to  pass  over  some  of  the  less  important  acts  of  his 
administration.  This  interregnum  added  more  strength  and  pros- 
perity to  England  than  the  nation  had  ever  experience*!  under  her 
most  illustrious  monarchs.  Factions  had  recognized  the  authority  of 
the  leader  of  factions.  Nothing  is  more  compliant  or  more  servile 
than  subjugated  parties.  As  they  are  generally  endowed  with  more 
insolence  than  stn»ngth,  and  more  passion  than  patriotism,  when  the 
passiim  is  exhausted  within  tlicm  factions  rewmble  balloons,  which 
appear  to  occupy'  a  largo  space  in  the  heavens,  and  are  con  fount  led 
with  the  stars  when  they  ascend  in  their  inflation  ,  but  when  the  gas 
evaporates  they  fall  collapsed  to  the  ground,  and  a  child  may  hold 
them  in  its  hand.    True  patriotism  and  the  re^l  spirit  of  liberty  were 
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sol  annihilated  Aten  by  the  tec.  years'  eclipse  of  parliamentary  fac- 
tions. 

The  English  nation,  proud  of  having  so  long  banished  kings  with- 
cat  being  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  without  internal 
di^aions,  only  recalled  their  mouarcbs  upon  tlie  understanding  that 
thoee  prerogatives  and  dignities  of  the  people  were  secured  wJiicii 
made  England  a  true  representative  republic,  with  a  royal  and  hered- 
itary protector,  the  crowning  glory  of  this  free  government.  The 
idea  was  borrowed  from  Cromwell  himself,  as  wo  have  seen  in  his  , 
conference  with  his  friends.  He  ruled  as  a  patriot,  who  only  thought 
of  the  greatness  and  power  of  his  counlry,  aud  not  as  a  king,  who 
would  have  been  reduced  to  temporize  with  different  parties  or  courts 
for  the  interests  of  Ills  kingdom.  Ue  had,  moreover,  through  the 
supreme  power  of  the  republic,  the  strength  to  accomplish  that  which 
was  beyond  the  power  of  kings.  Republics  bring  an  increase  of 
Tigor  to  the  nation.  This  increase  multiplies  the  energy  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  collected  energy  of  the  people.  They  do  not  even 
find  that  impossible  which  has  palsied  the  resolution  of  twenty  mon- 
archies. Anonymous  and  irresponsible,  they  accomplish  oy  the 
hands  of  all,  revolutions,  changes,  and  enterprises,  such  as  no  siuglo 
royalty  could  ever  venture  to  dream  of. 

it  was  thus  that  Cromwell  had  contiuered  a  king,  subjugated  an 
aristocracy,  put  an  end  to  religious  war,  crushed  the  Levellers,  re- 
pressed the  parliament,  establishe^i  liberty  of  conscience;,  diHcipUned 
the  army,  formed  the  navy,  triumphed  by  sea  over  Holland,  Boam, 
and  the  Genoese,  conquered  Jamaica  and  those  colonics  since  become 
empires  in  the  New  World  ;  obtained  possession  of  Dunkirk,  coun* 
terbalanced  the  power  of  France,  and  obliged  the  ministers  of  the 
youthful  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  make  concessions  and  alliances 
With  him  ;  and  Anally,  by  his  lieutenants  or  iu  person,  annexed  Ire- 
land and  iScotland  to  England  so  irrevocably  that  he  m^oinplished 
the  union  of  the  British  empire  by  this  federation  of  three  diH<'x>rdant 
kingdoms,  whose  struggles,  alliances,  skirmishes,  and  quarrels  con- 
tained the  germ  of  eternal  weakneHs,  and  threatened  dentruction  to 
the  whole  mbric.  The  revolution  lent  him  Oh  aid  to  put  down  des- 
potism on  the  one  hand  and  factious  on  the  other,  andf  to  accomplish 
a  complete  nationality. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  ten  years,  under  the  name  of  a  dicta- 
tor ;  but  in  reality  by  the  power  of  the  republic,  which,  to  elTect 
these  great  works,  had  become  concentrated,  incarimted,  and  diHci- 
plined  in  his  single  rierson.  This  might  have  occurretl  in  France  in 
1700.  if  the  French  Hevolution  had  Helected  a  dictat<ir  for  life  from 
one  of  the  great  revolutionists  aniiuate<l  by  fiinaticlsm,  such  as  Mini- 
beau,  Lafayette,  or  Danton,  wHtemi  of  confiding  to  a  soldier  tlie  tai»k 
of  forming  a  new  empire  u|ion  the  old  foundatious. 

A  domestic  mUfortuue struck  (Cromwell  to  the  luttrt  at  this  exalted 
qioch  of  his  life  ;  aud  we  are  astonished  to  behold  the  luau  moved  to 
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tonrs  who  had  witnessed  with  dr>'  eyes  the  iinforiUDate  Chnrlea  the 

First  torn  from  his  children's  arms  to  perish  on  the  sraffold.  Ha 
lost  Jiis  mother  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four.  Tliis  was  the 
Elizalxith  Stuart,  a  descendant  of  tliat  race  ut  kings  which  her  son 
had  dethroned.  iShe  was  sincerely  religions,  mother  of  a  numerous 
family,  the  source  of  their  piety  and  the  nurse  of  Uieir  virtues  ;  she 
inspired  them  with  a  lively  passion  for  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  their  sect  upheld,  and  enjoyed,  ui  the  full  possession  of  her 
faculties,  the  mortal  fame,  but  above  all  the  heavenly  glory,  of  the 
greatest  of  her  sons,  the  Maccaba^us  of  her  faith.  Cromwell,  in  all 
his  greatness,  respected  and  regarded  his  mother  as  tlie  root  of  his 
heart,  his  belief,  and  his  destiny. 

**  The  Loni  Protector's  mother**  (wrote  at  this  date.  1654,  the  pii« 
vate  s'.'cretury  of  Cromwell,  Thurloe),  **  died  last  night,  nearly  a  cen« 
tury  old.  At  the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  expire  she  sum- 
moned her  son  to  her  l)edside,  and  extending  her  liands  to  bless  him, 
said,  '  May  the  splendor  of  the  Lord*s  countenance  continually  fdiine 
upon  you,  my  son.  May  he  sustain  you  in  adversity,  and  render 
your  strength  er|uul  to  tiie  great  things  which  the  Most  Mighty  has 
charged  you  to  ucconiplish,  to  the  glory  of  his  holy  name  and  the 
welfare  of  his  people  My  dear  son,' added  she.  dwelling  on  that 
name  in  which  she  gloried  even  in  her  dying  moments ;  *  my  dear 
sou,  I  leave  my  spirit  and  my  heart  with  you  ;  farewell !  farewell » * 
and  she  fell  baek,"  continiiecl  Thurhx).  "uttering  her  last  sigh.*' 
Cromwell  burst  into  tears,  like  a  man  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  tho 
light  which  illuminated  his  duikness.  His  mother,  who  loved  him 
as  a  son.  and  resiH'cted  him  as  the  chr.^sen  instrument  of  CckI,  lived 
with  him  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  but  in  a  retiied  and  unadometl 
apartment,  *'  not  wishhig,"  as  ^he  said,  "  to  appiopriate  to  herself 
and  her  other  children  that  splendor  which  the  Ijonl  had  conferred 
upon  him  alone  ;"  but  which  resembled  only  the  furniture  of  an 
hotel,  to  which  she  did  not  desire  to  attach  her  heart  or  to  rely 
upon  it  for  the  future  subsistence  of  her  family.  Anxious  cares  dis- 
turljcd  her  days  and  nights  in  this  legal  palace,  and  she  regretted  her 
simi)le  country  farm  in  the  principality  of  Wnle.^. 

The  hatred  of  the  royalists,  the  jealousy  of  ihe  republicans,  the 
anger  of  the  Levellers,  the  sombre  tunaticism  of  the  Presbyterians, 
the  vengeance  of  the  Irish  and  Sf^otch,  the  plots  of  the  parliament, 
always  present  to  her  mind,  showed  her  the  |>onian]  or  the  pistol  of 
'  the  assassin  aimed  ince.^ssmtly  at  the  heart  of  her  sou.  Although 
she  hmi  formerly  been  courageous,  she  c'ould  not  latterly  hear  tho 
report  of  tireanns  in  the  court  without  shuddering  and  runuing  to 
CromwelVs  apartments,  to  a.ssure  herself  of  his  safety'.  Cromwell 
caused  his  mother  to  \\e  buried  with  the  funend  obsetiuies  of  a  queen, 
mf)re  as  a  proof  of  his  lilial  piety  than  of  his  osteniation.  She  was 
lnt<!rred  in  the  midst  of  royal  and  illustrious  dust,  under  the  porch  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  bt.  Denis  of  British  dynasties  and  departed 
heroism. 
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mwell  laA  liimaclf  lliou^ht  fw  some  yftvra  thnt  lie  should  per- 

IIc  wore  a  ciiirnss  midur  his  c.lnihes,  and  var- 

williin  reach  of  his  hund.     He  never  slept  long 

.a  Ihn  pahicc.  conlinunny  changjo?  his  bed-cbam- 

)  misleaii  ilomaslic  treason  uad  mililary  plots.  A  despot,  he 
suffered  the  punishraeot  of  tyranny.  The  unieen  weight  of  Ibe 
tmtred  wliicli  be  htid  Hccumuluted  weighed  upon  his  iinnglnalioii 
and  disturbed  bis  sleep,  Tlie  least  murmuring  fn  the  urmy  appeATed 
to  him  nice  the  pieaage  of  a  rclielllon  agninat  his  power,  sometimes 
bo  punished,  aomctiines  he  caressed  those  of  liis  lieutennnt^  whom  he 
suspected  would  revolt.  He  coeouiiiged  Warwick,  flattered  Pair- 
fiuc.  subdued  Ireton,  with  much  difficulty  recoocilcd  the  republican 
Ple4!twood.  who  hnd  married  one  of  bis  daughters,  also  a  renublleau 
Bti<l  ns  Htrongly  opposud  to  the  dietator  as  her  busUind  ;  lie  banlisbcd 
Monk;  lie  trembled  before  Ibe  iotnguing  spirit  and  popularity  of 
Lamliert,  a  general  who  one  moment  souSit  to  join  the  royalists,  tho 
ne.\t  the  repii  hi  leans,  and.  Tmally.  the  malcontents  o(  the  ormir.  He 
feared  to  wound  or  alieuate  the  military  section  by  dealhig  harshly 
with  tills  ambitious  soldier.  Ho  compcoaatcd  for  the  command  hs 
took  fnun  him  liy  a  pocketful  of  money,  which  secured  hia  obedi- 
ence ihrouffb  the  rmwcrriil  liuuds  of  corruption.  But  parlies  wer« 
loo  much  divided  in  England  to  combine  in  a  morlnl  couaplracf 
■gniust  the  diclulor,  as  ni  Iho  ciiso  of  the  lloman  scnalu  ngnlnsl 
(-levir.  The  one  was  a  check  and  spy  upon  the  other.  CrotnwcU 
was  pcnatitc<l  to  live  bcenuse  none  felt  ceiKlin  that  Ihey  should 
proBt  by  his  doafb.  Nevenheli'ss  he  wiw  eonscioue  of  hia  unpopu- 
inrily  ;  lii^  modest  ambition  nud  his  ten  s|u-M!hes  to  the  diflterent  par- 
liiunents  during  the  Inlern^numnltest  the  efforts,  sometimes  humil- 
iating, to  which  he  descended  to  oblain  pnrdon  for  havin"  seized  Ibo 
supreme  power.  We  should  be  incnpnUle  of  understnndmc  tho  man 
If  we  were  not  acquainted  with  his  style.  The  soul  speaks  In  the 
tongue.  We  comprehend  a  few  sentences  in  this  dehige  of  pbrase- 
ologT.  The  nicanmg  seems  contotm.lcd  In  a  mass  of  verbiage,  uller- 
UiiieFy  erlaging  and  imperious.  Wo  see  Ihrougbout,  the  farmer 
■irnmo(i,-J  lo  l£c  throne  and  tbe  sectarian  conrcrling  the  trlbun* 
mio  a  pnluit  to  preach  to  bis  couurcgationa  after  bo  lias  subdued 
lliem.  ■■  What  had  hecome,"  Haid  he,  in  bis  first  srieecU  to  the 
united  ie|i reset) lal Ives  of  llie  three  Idii;;dam9  after  the  diwolntion  of 
ilip  long  pnfllamcnt ;  "■  what  hnd  become.  Iwforo  your  time,  of  those 
fiindameolnl  privileges  of  England,  liberty  of  consclcncu  ntid  lilierty 
of  RiliKeuihip  T  Two  poseessions,  lor  which  U  is  as  honorable  anil 
just  to  eo.tlcnd  as  for  any  of  the  benetlls  which  (Jod  lias  fnuchsiired 
to  us  on  enith.  Formerly  Itie  Bible  cnu1d  not  Iw  printi^  witboul  tbo 
0  ni  a  mn;;isirsic  !  Wan  nut  thnt  plaring  the  free  faith  of 
jplc  at  the  mercy  of  the  logislntivo  flUlhorliyT    Was  it  not 

jg  civil  and  rcDgloiia  liberty  to  this  nation,  who  have  received 
» Unnlleaoble  riglilsttiih  tbefr  blood?    Who  now  ahidl  dar?tO 
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UnpoBC  sucli  restrictions  on  the  public  conscience  V*  He  fulmintted, 
more  in  tlie  tone  of  a  prophet  than  a  statesman,  afi^ainst  the  '*  fifth 
moniircliy  men/'  a  religious  and  political  sect  who  announced  ihe  im- 
mediate reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  returning  in  person  to  govern  his 
choseu  people.  It  was  even  asserted  that  he  hi^  alrjeiidy  appeared  in 
the  flesh,  in  the  person  of  a  young  adventurer,  who  haif  caused  him- 
self to  be  worshipped  under  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus.  Then  sud- 
denly he  passed  without  preparation  to  his  joy  at  seeing  before  him 
a  parliament  freely  elected.  "  Yes,"  declared  he,  vrith  warm  satis- 
faction, *'  I  see  before  me  a  free  parliament  !  Let  us  now  discuss 
a  little  the  state  of  public  affairs."  He  then  proceeded  to  detdl 
the  progress  and  success  of  his  operations  in  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  Finally,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  paternal  air, 
declaring  that  he  should  pray  for  them,  and  enjoining  every  man  to 
return  quickly  to  his  own  abode,  and  reflect  on  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  which  he  was  going  to  submit  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  following  speech  he  dwells  bitterly  on  the  heavy  yoke 
which  the  public  safety  imposes  on  him,  so  contrary'  to  his  own  de- 
sire. **  I  declare  to  you,*  he  said,  **  in  tlie candor  of  my  soul,  that  I 
love  not  the  post  in  which  I  am  placed.  I  have  said  this  already  in 
my  previous  interviews  with  you.  Yes,  I  have  said  to  you  I  have 
but  one  desire,  namely,  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty  with  others,  to  re- 
tire into  private  life,  to  be  relieved  from  my  charge.  I  have  de- 
manded this  again  and  a^aiu  1  And  let  God  judge  between  me  and 
my  fellow-men  if  I  have  uttered  falsf'hood  in  saying  so  !  Many  here 
can  attest  that  I  lie  not  I  But  if  I  spcuk  falsely  in  telling  you  what 
you  are  slow  to  believe,  if  I  utter  a  lie  or  act  the  hypocrite,  may 
heavenly  wrath  condemn  me  I  Let  men  without  charity,  who  judge 
of  others  by  themselves,  say  and  think  what  they  please,  1  repeat  to 
you  that  1  utter  the  truth.  But  alas  !  I  cannot  obtain  what  I  so 
ardent Iv  desire,  what  my  soul  yearns  to  accomplish  !  Others  have 
decided  that  I  could  not  abandon  my  post  without  a  crime — ^I  am, 
however,  unwortJiy  of  this  power  which  you  force  me  to  retain  in 
my  hands  ;  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  !"  He  then  rambled  into  an  in- 
Coherent  digression  on  the  state  of  affairs.  **  At  last,"  he  concludeti, 
•*  wo  have  been  raised  up  for  the  welfare  of  this  nation  !  We  enjoy 
peace  at  home  and  peace  abroad  !" 

His  fourth  speech  comprises  a  vehement  reproach  against  this 
same  parliament,  which  he  said  had  suffered  itself  to  l)ecorac  cor- 
rupted by  the  old  factions,  and  which  he  suddenly  dissolved,  after 
having  balanced  for  two  hours  between  caresses  and  maledictions, 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  spirit  which  soothc*d  and  the 
words  which  crushed. 

The  fifth,  delivered  before  the  nt^w  parliament,  is  a  rambling  jum- 
ble of  incoherency,  which  lasted  for  four  hours  :  at  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  totally  incomprehensible,  and  finishes  by  the  recitation  of 
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"  I  mnfcas,"  says  Cromwell,  "  that  I  bara  been  (llIIiiKe  -. 
Snow  that  I  imve  lircd  you  ;  liut  ono  woni  more :  Yestordny  I  renil 
l^snlm,  wliii'li  it  will  not  be  out  oF  place  io  inlrnduce.  ll  is  Uiu 
Vxt^-sistli,  KQil  truly  a  moat  iustruciiTc  nnd  upplicalile  one  iu  our 
jbrticilBr  circumetaDcen.     I  call  upon  you  to  ticntao  it  at  leisure— it 

inces  thu3 :    '  Lord,  thou  wert  uietclfut  to  man  :-  thou  hnst 

Bd  us  from  tlie  cnplivity  of  Jacob  :  tliou  linat  remitted  all  our 
_  .  He  tliea  recilod  lUecatlre  psalm  to  hia  auditory,  and  closing 
is  Biblo.  added,  "'  Vi-rlly.  I  6mte  iLiit  this  panlm  may  be  enuravf^ 
ODOutliMrla  mure  legibly  than  it  is  priolcd  in  tliia  booK,  and  inat  vre 
m»j  all  cry  with  David,  '  It  is  thou.  Lord,  alone,  who  hast  done 
Uiia  I '  Let  ua  to  ttio  work,  my  fricuilii,  with  courage  1"  conlluued 
lu,  addreMin^  the  whole  bouie,  "  and  if  we  do  so  we  Hliall  Joyfully 
K  tbifl  additional  psalm  :  '  In  the  nnma  ol  the  Lord,  our  enemies 
1  be  confoundea. '  No  !  we  shall  fear  neither  the  pope  nor  the 
irfvda,  nor  the  devil  himself  I  No  I  wo  ahull  not  trumbiu,  oven 
Migh  the  plaina  should  be  lifted  almvc  the  mounLiins,  and  Ilio 
.  nunlains  should  be  precipitated  into  ihe  ocean  t  God  is  wilh 
Ua  ^I  have  Anisbed  I     I   have  Aniahcd  I"   he   exclaimed   at   taal  i 


Tbese  speeches,  of  wUieb  we  have  given  only  a  few  [exiual  lines, 

'   \  focnoura;  it  is  very  dilQcult  to  follow  their  meaning,     lu  thu 

Toiuu  we  recoBuize  Tiberiiia,  llahomet.  a  Eoldier.  a  Ijriint,  a 

-jl,  a  priest,  and  a  matlman.     We  pcrceiru  the  laboiioua  insplm- 

of  ainpleauul.  which  seeks  ils  own  idea  iu  Ibe  dark,  Bods  it, 

I  it.  Soda  it  agaia,  and  keeps  ils  auditors  llmlina  to  a.itiuty.  Iw- 

tw«eB  terror,  woarmcss.  and  compaBsioo.    Wlieu  the  laiij^unxB  of 

tyminy  ia  noiongcr  brief,  likuiIiQBirohe  of  itswlll.it  becomes  rjdlc- 

niouB.     It  resembles  the  luilers  from  Caprcs  to  the  liomon  seiiaCe, 

SF  Ilia  niiueaJs  of  Boniipurlj  vaniiuisbed   to  the  French  Iivislatira 

i.     The  absolutism  which  seeks  to  moke  itself  under- 

....    enter  into  explanations  with  venal  sonatea  or  enslared 

JDS,  becomes  embami'ised  in  its  own  sopbiams.  mounts  into  the 

lis  or  creeps  into  nothin^netis.    Silence  is  the  solo  eloquence  of 

, aaj,  l)ccausu  it  admits  of  no  reply. 

Jfaver  did  these  peculiar  characteristics  of  Cromwell's  oratory  dis- 
■--tbemsel?cs  more  than  in  his  answers  to  the  parlinment,  which 
offered  l)im  the  crown  in  1038.  The  flnit  time  it  was  merely 
lopuialion,  who  came  to  uiprise  him.  bi  hU  own  private  apartmcni, 
tliB  intended  proposal.  The  answer  and  the  Interview  are  vquallv 
miliar  til  lis.  He  desires  not  Ihe  title  of  king,  because  his  pollti- 
lasnlrotiuQ  told  bim  Uiut  instead  of  Increasing  his  net ual  strviigth 
rould  lend  to  dtslroy  it.  On  the  oUier  liand,  he  dared  not  reject 
offir  Willi  luo  perL-mplory  a  refusal,  because  his  gcnt^ruin.  mote 
1»UJ0U9  Ihoii  himself,  would  insist  on  hia  ncceplanco  of  tlic  tbmnc, 
'     beyond  recall  hU  frcotocsa  and  that  of  bis  fomUy, 
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with  tlicir  o^'n  forttmcs.  He  dreaded  lest  in  discontent  for  liis  de* 
nial,  they  might  offer  (lie  sovereignty  to  some  other  leader  in  the 
army,  more  daring  and  less  scrupulous  than  himself.  His  emUar- 
niAsmont  may  be  construed  in  Iiis  words.  It  took  him  eight  days 
and  a  thousand  circumloeulions  before  he  could  explain  himself. 

**  Gentlemen,"  rc^)licd  he,  on  the  first  day,  to  the  confidential  dep- 
utation of  the  parliament,  '*  I  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  my 
life  in  fire  (If  I  may  so  speak),  and  surrounded  by  commotions  :  but 
all  that  has  happened  to  me  since  I  have  meddled  witli  public  uffatrs 
for  the  general  good,  if  it  could  l)e  gathered  into  a  single  heap  and 
placed  before  me  in  one  view,  woula  fail  to  stnkc  me  with  the  terror 
and  resi)ect  for  God's  will  which  I  undergo  at  the  thought  of  this 
thing  you  now  mention,  and  this  title  you  offer  me!  But  I  have 
drawn  confidence  and  tnmiuiillity  in  every  crisis  of  my  past  life,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  heaviest  burdens  I  have  liorne  have  been  ira- 
I>osed  upon  me  by  His  hand  without  my  own  participation.  Often 
have  I  felt  that  I  should  have  given  way  under  these  weighty  loads 
if  it  had  not  entered  into  the  views,  the  plans,  and  the  great  bounty 
of  the  Lord  to  assist  me  in  sustaining  them.  If  then  I  should  suffer 
myself  to  deliver  you  an  answer  on  this  matter,  so  suddenly  and  uuex- 
pi^ctedly  brouirht  under  my  considemtion,  without  feeling  that  this 
answer  is  siig^jested  to  my  I'leurt  and  lips  bj  Him  who  has  ever  been 
my  oracle  aiid  guide,  I  shoul<l  tlicrein  exhibit  to  you  a  slender  evi- 
dence of  my  wisdom.  To  accept  or  refuse  your  offtfr  in  one  word, 
from  desires  or  feelings  of  ])ersonal  interest,*  would  savor  too  much 
of  tlic  tlesh  and  of  hnman  apptaite.  To  elevate  myself  to  this 
height  by  motives  of  am!)ili»n  or  vainglory  would  be  to  bring  down 
a  curse  upon  myself,  upon  my  family,  aiKl  upon  the  whole  empire. 
Better  would  it  be  tliat  1  had'never  been  born.  Leave  me  then  to 
seek  counsel  at  my  leisure,  of  God  and  my  own  conscience  ;  and  I 
hope  neither  the  declamations  of  a  light  anil  thoughtless  people,  nor 
the  selfish  wishes  of  those  who  expect  tt)  l>ecome  great  in  my  great- 
ness, may  influence  my  decision,  of  which  I  shall  communicate  to  you 
the  result  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

Three  hours  afterwani,  the  i»arliamentaiy  committee  returned  to 
press  for  his  answer.  It  was  in  many  respects  confused  and  unin- 
telligible. We  can  fancy  tlmt  we  behold  the  embarrassed  motion  of 
Co'SJir  when  he  pushwl  a^ide  the  crown  offered  to  him  I)}'  Antony 
and  the  soldiers,  in  the  i  iicus.  There  was,  as  yet,  no  decision. 
After  four  days  of  urgent  and  repeated  entreaty  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament,  of  polite  but  .^significant  delavs  on  that  of  the  protector, 
Cromwell  finally  explained  himself  in  a  (feluge  of  words  : 

**  Royalty,"  saiil  he,  "  is  composed  of  two  matters,  the  title  of 
king  and  the  functions  of  mnnnrchy.  These  functions  are  so  united 
by  the  very  roots  to  an  old  form  of  legislation  that  all  our  laws 
would  fall  to  nothing  did  we  not  retain  in  their  appliance  a  portion 
of  the  kingly  power.    But  as  to  the  title  of  king,  this  distinction  im- 
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By  a.  supreme  autburily.  but.  I  mtir  Teuturo  to  eay,  tux  ml- 
ikiD^of  thediviael     1  have  usBumed  the  place  I  now 
rivo  uwny  the  dauBura  which  thtvaloned  my  ciiuniry.  uud 
v>  prevent  itieir  recrirreuco.    I  shall  not  quibble  lielnrMD  Iho  titles  oC 
king  or  protector,  for  I  am  propnred  In  contioile  in  your  aervk'G,  na 
cither uf  Ihote.  or  even  as  a  simple  oin«l<iAb. if  you  navitl  it.  the 
lowusi  officer  in  the  laud.    For.  in  inith,  1  have  orten  Mid  ta  myMlt 
lliat  I  lun,  in  (ni't.  noihio.^  moietlvin  a  coustuble.  maiutuiiilng  Iho 
1  ■    wdef  Hod  pcnru  of  the  parixh  t    I  jim  tbereforo  of  opinioit  that  lb  is 
^n|^iec«aBi»7  for  you  to  olTe^  or  for  me  to  ncctipt  the  tltla  of  king, 
^HlcMng  tliftt  ADf  other  will  equally  ao^ncr  the  piirpoea  !*' 
^T'^TheD.  with  h  frank  oonfcission,  too  homble  not  to  be  sincere.  *'  Ai- 
tew  me,"  he  added,  "  to  lay  open  my  heart  liero,  aloiid,  wid  in  your 
pniMncc.     At  the  mnmeiit  when  I  wna  cnlled  to  this  gn^nt  work, 
and  preferred  by  God  lo  bo  many  olIierH  more  worthy  than  myHelf, 
nbat  was  I !    NolhiDg  more  than  a  simple  oaptiiin  of  dragoons  in  a 
[Miment  of  miiitia.     My  commanding    officer  was   it   dear   friend 
lAd  poBecsKd  a  ooble  nature,  and  whose  memor)'  1  kuow  you  clioriah 
jlmnnly  u  I  do  myself.    Tbia  was  Mr.  Hampilen.    The  llrst  tiino 
Vfouod  mjBclf  under  Ure  with  him    I  saw  that  our  troops,  nevly 
'    ed,  without  diBCiplino,  and  comjiostd  of  men  who  loveil  not  God. 
e  iHnten  in  every  cnnounti^r.    Willi  tlie  piirmiasion  of  h[r.  Hamp- 
I  I  Introduced  among  ihom  n  new  spirit,   a  spirit  of  xonl  and 
■yi  I  taught  thtm  to  fair  Ood.    From  that  liiy  forward  ibey 
.« tnvftrlably  victorious.    To  him  he  all  the  glory  I 
•*lt  has  WIT  Iwen  thus,  it  ivlU  ever  continue  to  be  thus,  f^llu. 
_»,  with  the  gorurniueiit.     Zeal  nnil  piuty  will  pri?i>crvc  ua  without 
JiiklfiK  I     Undcnlnnd  mc  well  :  1  would  willingly  eonsent  to  liecomo 
"JHcmn  for  the  aalratlon  or  all :  but  I  do  uot  ihmk— no,  truly,  I  do 
t  believe  that  it  is  necessary  this  victim  should  bear  the  title  of 

■  ad  unfortnnalclv  thought  othtrwiso  in  the  case  of 
irst.     The  blood,  of  that  monarch  rose  up  too  late  und 
WcMed  ogninal  his  words,    ftc  hnd  in  him  chosen  an  innoccut  vtc- 
%  not  for  the  poopto.  hut  for  the  army  I 

"enotw  began  to  weigh  upon  him.    It  has  lieen  said  that  to  ap- 

jcorenooDn^e  these  •eosntions.  while  the  dchntce  in  ptirlhuncot 

Id  the  crone,  as  it  were,  suspended  over  his  head,  he  deMX^^'1c■l 

9  dw  vanlts  of  Wliitohall.  where  the  body  of  the  deiupitnled 

■rrtes  the  Plrui  bad  been  temporarily  placed.    Did  he  go  lo  souk  la 

I)  ^evtade  an  nrocle  to  solvo  his  doubts,  or  a  Imsmi  to  n-gulale  his 

ibnionT    Did  he  gotoiutploro  frtim  the  dead  a  pudoti  for  the 

krhohod  permitlnl,  or  foivlveitMs  for  Itu  ihrono  and  life  of 

b  he  hod  deprived  him  f    We  rantmt  say  ;  all  that  is  cerialo  li 

;   be  raised  ihi'  lid  of  the  rotllu  which  inclosed  the  emlxtlniod 

tdj  and  liead  of  the  executed  monariTh  :    thiit  he  cnufieil  <i11   wll- 

"  W  to  absent  tht'itiSFlvcs,  und  (hat  he  TFinointHl  tor  a  long  tima 
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alone,  silently  looking  on  the  deceased— -an  Intorriew  of  stoical  firm- 
ness if  not  of  repentance  ;  a  solemn  hour  of  reflectj^n,  from  which 
he  must  have  returned  hardened  or  shaken.  His  attendants  ob- 
served an  unwonted  paleness  on  his  features  and  a  melancholy  com- 
Sression  of  his  lips.  Painting  has  often  revived  this  strange  scene, 
ome  have  recognized  in  it  the  triumph  of  ambition  over  its  victim  ; 
we  should  prefer  to  recognize  the  agony  of  the  remorseful  mur- 
derer. 

His  private  correspondence  at  this  time  expresses  the  weariness  of 
aspirations  which  have  sounded  the  depths  of  human  grandeur,  and 
which  see  nothing  but  emptiness  in  a  destiny  so  apparently  full. 
They  breathe  also  a  softening  of  the  heart,  which  slackens  the  sever- 
ity of  government.  **  Truly,"  says  he,  in  a  Idler  to  Fleetwood,  his 
son-in-Taw,  and  dc])Uty  in  Scotland,  *'  truly,  nw  dear  Charles,  I  hava 
more  than  ever  need  of  the  help  and  prayers  of  my  Christian  friends. 
Each  party  wishes  nie  to  adopt  their  own  views.  The  spirit  of  gen- 
tleness which  I  feel  within  me  at  present  pleases  none  of  them.  I  may 
say  with  sincerity,  my  life  has  been  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all.  Persuade  our  friends  who  arc  with  you  to  become  very 
moderate.  If  the  Lord's  day  approaches,  as  many  maintain,  our 
moderation  ought  so  much  the  more  to  manifest  itself.  In  my  heav- 
iness, I  am  r(*ady  to  exclaim,  *  Why  have  I  not  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  might  flee  a  way  ? '  But  I  fear  me,  this  is  a  most  culpa- 
ble impatience.  I  bless  the  Jjord  that  I  possess  in  mv  wife  imd  chil- 
dren ties  which  attach  me  to  life  !  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  discovered 
to  you  my  inmost  thoughts.  Give  my  love  to  your  dear  wife,  and 
my* blessing,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  to  your  infant  child." 

in  the  midst  of  these  heavenly  aspinUions,  he  was  anxious  to  leave 
independent  fortunes  to  his  sons  and  dauglit<;rs.  The  large  income 
allotted  by  parliament  to  maintain  the  splendor  of  his  rank,  his  hered- 
itary estate,  and  the  austere  economv  of  his  liabits.  had  enabled  him 
to  acquire  some  private  property.  The  list  of  his  possessions  is  con- 
tained in  his  letters  to  his  son  Hichard.  They  comprise  twelve 
domains,  producing  an  annual  rent  of  about  300/.  "  Of  what  conse- 
quence is  this,"  he  said  sometimes  ;  "  I  leave  to  my  family  the  favor 
of  Qod,  who  has  elevated  me  from  nothing  to  the  liei^ht  on  which  I 
am  placed."  It  would  seem  as  if  he  anticipated  his  approaching 
end. 

Those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were-  sensible  of  it  them- 
selves. The  Quaker  Fox,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  pious  and  phil- 
osophic sect,  who  comprise  all  theology  in  charily,  was  in  the  habit 
of  fiuniliar  intercourse  with  Cromwell.  About  tliis  time  ho  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends  as  follows :  **  Yesterday  I  met  Cromwell  in  the 
park  of  Hampton  Court ;  he  W{is  on  horseback,  attended  by  his 
guards.  Before  I  approached  him  I  perceived  that  there  came  from 
him  an  odor  of  death.  When  wc  drew  near  to  each  other,  I  noticed 
the  paleness  of  the  grave  upon  his  face.     lie  stopixxl.  and  I  spoke  to 
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bim  of  the  penecutlons  of  tho  FriauUi  (QuaTtPTs).  uainR  tlio  wonls 
wliieb  (he  Lord  suegcoted  to  my  lip«.  llu  replied,  '  Come  and  see 
■no  ta>n]omiw.'  Oa  Ihe  toWnviag  Any  1  weut  In  Hiunpt'>ii  Cuiirt, 
sod  WBB  iurormcd  tbot  lie  was  ill.     From  tbnt  day  1  never  juw  bim 

HunptoD  Court,  the  r 
GigliUi,  was  »□  abode  w  .  ^  .      .  „     . 

deur  woa  well  suited  lo  lUo  tempemment  of  Cromwell.  Tbe  cbri- 
tenil,  ilaaked  li;  large  towers  rvEemliliog  tbe  iMHtJoaa  of  a  fortn»s, 
■mm  crowDed  With  tnttleiiieDls,  blnckeoed  iDces^ntly  by  broods  nf 
nxilu.  It  stood  on  the  border  of  vast  foreHt-t,  bixurlous  produce  of 
the  soil,  so  dear  to  Uio  Bnxon  lace^  The  aged  oiiks  of  the  extensive 
park  M)pemred  to  noBumo  the  mnjeatj  of  n  royal  vegeiBtion,  la  itccont 
with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  outlu.  Long  avcQues,  roiled  tn 
Bbadow  and  mist,  terminated  )u  a  pcrBpeelive  of  green  meadow, 
aileiitljr  trsversud  liy  henls  of  lame  deer.  Narrow,  low  ^rtnls  with 
p^teil  arches,  resembling  tbe  apertures  of  n  cnvem  m  the  solid 
rook,  gnre  adniisHlon  to  eiiMcmuicouB  apartments.  gnard-roomB  and 
I  nolteu  fencing- schools,  decorated  with  devices  of  nnctent  armor,' 
I  MCUirlieoDB,  and  knightly  bnnners.  Everything  brcnlhcd  that  ml»- 
tnutful  Buperiority  whirb  create*  a  void  round  moniirchS,  citber 
thriHi^  respect  or  terror.  Hampton  Court  wiu  Ibu  favorite  real- 
doDceof  Cromwell,  bat  at  tbe  period  of  which  wo  nra  writing  ho 
WU  detained  there  as  inucli  by  pain  a:^  relaxntion. 

Providence,  as  often  happens  to  exalted  individuals,  had  deter- 
mined to  inflict  tbe  eipiatinu  of  hia  prosperous  fiirtnnia,  through  tha 
1^  medium  of  bis  own  (Hmtiy.  Several  daughters  bud  embellished  Ilia 
bearlh.  The  eldest  waa  marrleoto  Lord  Falconbridge.  tbo 
.  )  Fleetwood,  tbe  third  to  Ckypole.  while  the  fouilh  and 
I  yntlDlteBt  was  alrendv.  at  seventeen,  the  widow  nf  Lord  Wcfa.  grand- 
t  atm  of  tke  Earl  of  Warwick,  an  old  companion -in-arms  of  Ihe  ptotoc- 
I  lor.  The  grief  of  ihis  young  woman,  the  favorite  of  her  mother, 
I  wddencd  Ibc  internal  happmeaa  of  tbe  circle  at  Hampton  Ctiurt. 
I  Fleetwood,  a  moody  repuhlicaa,  ever  divided  between  tho  asi^ii- 
I  dency  <>t  Cromwell,  to  which  he  aubmiltcd  vrith  a  pane  of  consdenoe, 
[  and^e  pure  demacnulciil  cpinioiiB  which  saw  tndiviaiinl  tyranny  in 
I  ttepoCectoratD,  continually  reproached  bla  fatber-ia-lHW  with  nav- 
I  iMabaodicri  the  republic  wbidi  he  appeared  to  save.  Between  fiuiM. 
P  ftum  and  aSeclion  hv  had  drawn  over  his  young  wife  to  join  In  his 
t  A8«onl«nl«d  munnun.  Lady  Fleetwood,  like  the  second  Bnitua,  tx- 
I  porienoed  at  Uii^  aume  time  an  invincible  atbtchment  and  rrpuzDanco 
L  to  her  falber.  who  bad  become  the  tyrant  of  hit  country,  "nie  tlca 
I  (rf  blood  and  the  apirit  of  sectarianism  divided  her  heart.  Hbc  ombil- 
I  tatMl  the  life  of  thi-  protnclar  by  incemant  roproaclio*.  Cromwell. 
I  Bunnuiided  by  ilie  cures  of  govemmeni.  was  at  tbe  same  time  bowt 
I  1..,  <!._  i.,u_<i,...j  „f  (,ia  retiublican  daugbirr  against  hia  absolute  ■ 
-  ^' r  the  bund  of  Fleetwood  imd  Ua 


h  and  trembled  to  di« 
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-wife  in  some  hostile  machinatioM.  The  deprecatofy  tono  of  his  let 
tors  to  Lady  Fleetwood  describes  the  anguiMi  endured  hj  this  tether, 
compelicd  to  Justify  his  actions  to  his  own  family,  when  EngUmd  and 
all  hurope  trembled  at  his  nod.  But  this  chud  of  Cromwell,  pe^ 
pctuiilly  agitated  by  remorse  for  ruined  lilierty,  never  remained  long 
silent  under  his  ur^nt  remonstrances.  Il  was  necessaiy  to  ronTince 
her,  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  punish.  She  was,  in  truth,  the 
Nemesis  of  her  father. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth,  Lady  Claypole,  became  his  consoling 
spirit.  This  young  and  amiable  female,  in  ^race.  in  mind,  in  senti- 
ment, was  endowed  with  every  quality  which  lustifiGS  the  prefer- 
ence, or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  admiration  by  which  Cromwell 
distinguished  her.  The  royal^t  historian,  Hume,  who  can  scarcely 
be  suspected  of  flattery,  or  even  of  Justice,  when  speakinir  of  tbe 
family  of  the  murderer  of  his  king,  acknowledges  that  Lady  Chiypole 
]X)sseascd  charms  and  virtue  sumcicnt  to  excuse  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world.  One  of  those  cruel  fatalities  whidi  resemble 
chance,  but  are  in  fact  ordained  chastisements  of  tyranny^  had  re- 
cently pierced  the  heart  of  tbi?«  accomplished  woman  almost  to  death, 
and  excited  between  her  and  her  father  a  tra^ncal  family  dissension, 
in  which  nature,  torn  by  two  conflicting  feelings  (like  Camille,* 
divideil  l)etwecn  her  country  and  her  lover),  is  unable  to  renounce 
one  without  betraying  the  other.  Death  is  the  only  issue  of  such  an 
awful  predicament.  In  one  of  the  recent  rovalist  conspiracies 
against  the  authority  of  the  protector,  a  young  (Juralier  (the  name 
commonly  applied  to  the  partlfians  "of  (.liarles  the  Second)  had 
lieen  condemned  to  death.  Cromwell  had  the  power  of  mercy, 
which  he  would  have  exercised  if  the  guilty  prisoner,  for  whom 
he  was  aware  his  daughter  felt  the  warmest  interest,  would  have 
afforded  him  the  least  pretext  for  ctemency,  by  even  a  qualified 
submission.  But  the  intrepid  Heweit  (such  was  the  name  of 
the  criminal)  hud  defied  the  protector  on  his  trial,  as  he  had  braved 
the  danger  in  the  conspiracy.  Cromwell,  deaf  for  the  first  time 
to  the  supplications,  the  sobs,  and  despair  of  his  daughter  pros- 
trated at  his  feet,  imploring  t lie  life  of  a  man  who  was  dear  to  her, 
ordered  the  execution  to  proceed.  Ladv  CHiivpole  felt  herself  stricken 
mortally  by  the  same  blow.  Cromwell  had  skin  his  daughter  throurii 
the  heart  of  one  of  his  enemies.  Elizabeth,  sinking  under  a  deadly 
weakness,  returned  to  Hampton  Court  to  receive  the  tender  cares  ot 
her  mother  and  sisters,  and  only  roused  herself  from  her  stupor  to  re- 
proach her  fatlicr  with  the  blood  of  his  victim.  Elcr  lamentable  im- 
})recutions,  interrupted  by  the  remorse  and  returning  tenderness  of 
her  father,  filled  the  palace  with  troubki,  mystery,  and  consternation. 
The  life  of  I^ady  Claypok;  rapidly  consumed  itself  in  these  sad  alter- 
natioas  of  tears  and  maledictions.    Cromwell  was  consumed  by  an- 
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KUidli,  fmitlesa  aupplicatloa.  nnd  UDDV&illn^  rcpeol&iice.  He  felt  that 
Ilia  cruelty  had  mitdo  lilm  bated  by  tlic  Iwiog  whom  he  loved  most 
on  tvirib  :  and.  lo  comjilete  bia  agony,  Im  biinsclf  had  launched  the 
bolt  agninsl  bis  child.  Thus  the  rejiublic  thai  he  had  de- 
ceived on  the  luie  htuid  and  ilic  royalty  ho  had  martyred  on  the 
olber  seized  on  the  fanaticiinii  iind  feelings  of  his  two  dnughlera.  lo 
tCTCDge  on  Ills  own  heitrl  and  under  bis  uomcalic  roof  thu  ambition 
and  iDhurnanity  with  wlilch  he  had  trampled  on  both.  Ho  preaanted 
a  modern  Alridea.  i^iptLrcntly  at  the  summit  of  proepcclty,  but  in  (ftCt 
an  object  of  comparaioii  to  his  most  tmplacuhie  enemies.  Lady  CUy- 
noledied  in  his  arms  at  UampioD  Coutt.  toward  Ilia  end  of  lOfiS. 
WUb  her  last  words  sho  forgave  her  father,  but  nature  refused  lo 
ratifv  the  pardon.  From  the  day  when  he  buried  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter be  languished  toward  his  end,  and  his  own  hours  were  nuin- 

Allhough  he  was  robust  m  appearance,  and  his  green  maturity  of 
flfty-nine.  mninlniiied  by  warlike  eiereists,  sobriety,  and  chHStity, 
haa  enabled  him  to  preserve  the  activity  and  vigor  of  his  youtti, 
disguu  of  life,  that  paralysis  of  the  soul,  inclosed  a  decayed  beut  in 
a  healthy  body.  Ho  seemed  uo  longer  lo  take  any  interest  in  tlio 
aftaira  of  govcmmeut  or  in  the  divisions  of  his  own  family.  Hift 
conQdenlial  friends  codcavured  to  direct  his  thuugiits  from  tUo  gmva 
of  his  dangbler.  by  inducing  him  to  change  the  scene  and  vary  btH 
occupaiionssoBs  to  dissipate  the  depressing  moral  atmosphere  which 
surronailed  liini.  His  secretary,  Tburloe.  and  others  of  liis  most 
trusted  adherents,  in  concert  with  his  wife,  contrived,  without  hia 
knowloitge,  revkwH.  hunting-parties,  mces.  and  avocations  of  duly 
or  afflusement  to  distract  or  occupy  liia  alteotioo.  They  took  Mm 
buck  to  London,  bui  he  found  the  city  even  more  distasteful  than  th« 
country.  Tliey  thought  to  reanimate  his  languor  by  repasts  In  tbo 
open  air,  brought  hy  his  servants  from  the  house,  and  prepated  OH 
the  graH«  under  the  shadow  of  the  flnesl  trees,  and  In  hi*  favotilo 
spots.  His  earliest  taste,  Ihe  love  of  rural  nature  and  of  Ihe  auimuls 
of  the  field,  was  the  lasl  ttial  renuuncd  in  his  closing  hours.  The 
gentleman  farmer  and  trainer  of  tattle  again  broke  forth  under  ttie 
master  of  an  empire.  The  Bible  and  the  patriarchal  life,  lo  which  h» 
coueiantly  alluded,  associated  themselves  ia  his  mind  with  the  re- 
membrances of  rural  occupations,  which  ha  rogrelled  even  ia  tlM 
splendors  of  a  palace  :  he  often  exclaimed,  as  Danton  did  long  after- 
isard,  "  Happy  is  be  who  lives  under  a  thatched  roof  and  cultivutel 
H» own  field  r- 
,,OBe  laoming,  when  Thurloe  and  the  ailendaata  of  Cromirell  had 
"  d  bis  meal  on  Ibe  ground,  under  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  mitg- 
int  oaks,  more  distant  from  the  neighboring  city  and  thicker 
nl  present,  he  felt  bia  spirits  lighter  and  uiore  sri'eiie  tlion  ilsnnj, 
and  cxiiresacd  a  wish  to  pnM  llic  remainder  of  tlieilay  Id  that  dulight- 
ful  Boliluikv     He  ordenM.1  bis  grootos  to  bring  out  six  fine  bay  honei. 
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which  the  States  of  Holland  had  lately  sent  him  as  a  preaent,  to  tiy 
them  In  harness  in  one  of  tlie  aveniies  of  the  park.  Two  postUioiis 
mounted  the  leaders.  Cromwell  desired  Tburloe  to  seat  himself  in 
the  carriage,  while  he  ascended  the  box  and  took  the  reins  in  his 
own  hands.  The  fiery  and  unbroken  animals  began  to  rear,  threw 
their  riders,  and  ran  away  with  the  light  vehicle,  which  they  dashed 
against  a  tree,  and  Cromwell  was  violently  precipitated  to  the  ground. 
In  his  fall  a  loaded  pistol  went  off.  which  he  always  carried  concealed 
iinder  his  clothes.  For  a  moment  he  was  dragged  akmg  on  the 
gravel,  entangled  with  the  broken  carriage.  Although  he  esoaped 
without  a  wound,  his  fall,  the  explosion  of  tlie  pistol,  revealing  to 
those  al)out  him  his  precautionary  terrors,  the  sarcastic  remarlu  to 
which  this  mishap  gave  rise,  all  appeared  to  him  ominous  of  evil,  and 
caused  a  sudden  shock  which  he  concealed  with  difficulty.  He 
affected,  notwithstanding,  to  laugh  at  the  accident,  and  said  to  Thur- 
loe,  **  It  is  easier  to  conduct  a  government  than  to  drive  a  team  of 
horses  I" 

He  returned  to  Hampton  Court,  and  the  constant  imago  of  his 
cherished  daughter  appeared  to  people  those  halls,  which  her  presence 
no  longer  animated,  with  remembrances  less  painful  than  oblivion. 
He  was  prayed  for  throughout  the  tliree  kingdoms :  by  the  puritans, 
for  their  prophet ;  by  the  republicans,  for  tlieir  champion  ;  by  the 
patriots,  for  the  bulwark  of  th(>ir  country.  The  anteoluunbcrs 
resounded  with  the  mumuired  apitlicalions  of  preachers,  chaplains, 
fanatics,  personal  friends,  and  members  of  his  own  family — all  be- 
seeching God  to  spare  the  life  of  their  fftifit.  Whitehall  resembled 
more  a  sanctuary  than  a  palace.  The  same  spirit  of  mystical  inspira- 
tion which  hod  conducted  him  there  governed  him  in  the  last  moments 
of  his  residence.  lie  discoursed  only  of  religion,  and  never  alluded 
to  politics,  so  much  more  was  he  occupied  by  the  thoughts  of  eternal 
salvation  than  of  prolonging  his  earthly  power. 

He  had  designated  his  son  Kichard  as  bis  successor  (in  a  sealed 

Eupcr  which  had  sibce  gone  astray),  on  the  same  day  when  he  had 
een  named  protector.  Those  who  now  surrounded  him  wished  him 
to  renew  this  act.  but  he  appeared  either  inditTerent  or  unwilling  to 
do  so.  At  last,  when  he  was  asked,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  if  it 
was  not  his  will  that  his  son  Richard  sliould  succeed  him,  "  Yes,** 
he  muttered,  with  a  single  affirmative  motion  of  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately clianged  the  subject  of  cobvorsation.  It  was  evident  that 
this  man,  impressed  with  the  vicissitudes  of  government  and  the 
fickleness  of  the  people,  attached  but  little  importance  to  Uie  will  of 
a  dictator,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  Providence  the  fate  of  his  author- 
ity after  his  death.  **  God  will  govern  by  the  instrument  that  ho 
ma}'  please  to  select,''  said  he ;  "  it  is  he  alone  who  has  given  me 
power  over  his  people."  He  believed  that  he  ha<l  left  this  document 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  messengers  were  dispatched  to  seek  it  lut 
without  success,  and  the  topic  was  ne^cr  again  adverted  ta 
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■fiidianl,  nho  rcakled  osually  in  tlu;  country,  in  tlic  palemal  nuii- 
n  of  bis  wife,  liualened  to  LoiidoD,  with  Lis  Hlfters  aail  brolhers-in- 
_.r.  Ui  Mirad  tlic  (loOiUi-hcil  of  the  rbief  of  Lbc  family.  He  »eenieJ 
I  iodiaurcnt  im  Iil:4  Tullier  iis  lo  Ibe  Li'rediliLry  anccc-isioa  of  liis 
JLee,  for  which  be  liad  nelthir  the  desire  nor  lbc  tunliiliou.  Tlie 
riioto  gunurfttloD.  left  by  the  proloctor  in  tlic  mediocrity  uf  private 
^  Bppeureil  ready  to  return  la  it,  as  uctors  quit  Ihe  sUtgc  wlieo  tbe 
•-m  I*  over.    Tuey  had  uoitlier  aciquiced  hatred  nor  cnry  by  ioBo- 

0  or  pride.    Like  ilie  uhildrcn  of  Syllo,  who  mixed  unnoticed 

with  Uie  crowd.  Ihe  lender  lUTcclion  of  hia  united  family  and  their 
unfdcDcd  tunrs  const i  tilted  the  oaiy  fuoerai  pomp  wliich  waited 
ronod  the  couch  of  the  protector. 

A  alow  iDiermitlbut  fevor  aeized  him.  He  strugi^Icd  with  the  flut 
atUck  so  successfully  that  no  one  about  him  BU^>ectcd  he  was  seri- 
ously ill.  The  fever  Ejecamo  t«rliiui  and  more  acute;  his  strength 
XHB  rapidly  gif  hig  way.  The  pbyHiciaus  summoned  from  Loodon 
»ttribule<l  Ihe  di  j(;iise  lo  the  bad  air  engendered  by  the  marshy  luid 
"-drained  Imnk..  of  the  Tlwnics,  which  Juiuod  the giirdeus  of  lLun|>- 
m  Court.  Id-  wa«  Itroucht  back  lo  Whitehail,  be  if  Providence  had 
pcrecd  that  he  should  die  before  the  same  window  of  (he  same 
■lace,  in  front  of  which  he  hii'l  ordered  to  Iw  coast ructi'd,  ten  yuktH 
jkftfro.  tlte  scaffold  of  ids  ruyal  victim. 

Cromwell  never  ro8«  ag^n  from  itie  bed  on  which  he  was  placed 
when  he  retumtd  to  London.  His  acts  audwonlii.  during  hia  long 
•gony.  have  bouu  wildly  mlsre presented.  occordioK  to  the  fceliugB  of 
tbe  different  porLiea  who  aouijibl  revcneu  far  his  life  or  who  gloried 
— '~  'lis  death-  A  new  document,  equally  uuthuntlc  aud  inralutiblc, 
» taken  without  his  knowledge,  calcululine  every  hour  and  every 
I,  and  preserved  bv  the  cumpLrollcr  or  his  household,  who 
rhecl  him  day  ana  ulglit,  buve  verified  beyond  dispute  his 
-'-'.sand  eiprc^ong,  Tho  seQliments  expressed  in  thjiselflst 
Is  speak  the  true  secrets  of  the  soul.  Death  unmasks  avery 
..  \d  hypocrisy  disuppeors  Iwfore  tho  I'aiacd  finger  of  God. 
■  During  Loo  perioila  between  the  parovvams  of  Uie  fever,  he  occu* 
*^e  time  with  Ustuniiig  lo  passages  Iruin  the  sacred  volume,  or 
1  or  despairing  reference  to  the  death  of  his  daughter. 
!,"  hotaid  to  his  wife  in  one  of  those  utlcrvula.  "  the 
l«  of  Sl  Paul  lo  the  Pbilippions."  She  read  thuae  words  :  "  1 
'  "h  how  lo  1»B  aliased,  uud  1  know  how  to  abound  ;  every- 
d  in  all  things  I  am  iDatriicIed  both  to  be  full  uad  lo  ho 
^.ry,  Iwtb  to  abound  and  lo  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things 
Xiifll  ChrinI,  wliich  filreoglhenelh  me."  Tbc  reader  paUiteil 
".ul  verse,"  Buid  Cromwoll,  "  once  saved  my  life  whuu  the  dculh 
y  eldest  born,  the  infant  Oliver,  pierced  my  heart  like  tlie  sharp 
f  a  poniard.  Ah  I  Si.  1^1,"  Le  euntiiiued,  "  you  ore  culltleU 
k  tbOR.  for  you  lutswored  to  tlia  entl  uf  gmeu !  But  I—"  ho 
T,  but  after  a  short  uJencu,  resuming  u  tone  of  confidvace, 
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continued,  **  but  ho  i;7ho  was  the  Baviour  of  Faal,  is  lie  not  also 
mine?" 

*'  Do  not  weep  thus,*'  said  ho  to'  Iiis  wife  and  children,  who  were 
sobbing  loudly  in  tlic  cliambcr ;  "  love  not  this  vain  world ;  I  tell 
you  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  love  not  the  tilings  of  earth  1" 
There  was  a  moment  of  weakness  when  he  seemed  anxious  for  life. 
"  Is  there  no  one  here,"  he  demanded,  '*  who  can  deliver  me  from 
this  danger  ¥**  All  hesitated  to  answer.  '*  Man  is  helpl^, "  he  con- 
tinued, Ood  can  do  whatever  he  pleases.  Arc  there  none,  then, 
who  will  pray  with  me  ?** 

The  silent  motton  of  his  lips  was  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
indistincl  and  mystical  murmurings  which  indicated  inward  suppli- 
cation. *'  Lord,  thou  art  my  witness,  that  if  I  still  desire  to  live  it 
is  to  glorify  ihy  name  and  to  complete  thy  work  !**    "  It  is  teirible. 


yea,  it  is  very  terrible,"  he  muttered  three  times  in  succession,  **  to 
fall  into  the  h^nds  of  the  living  God  I*'  *'  Do  you  think,"  said  he  to 
his  chaplain,  **  that  a  man  who  has  once  been  m  a  state  of  grace  can 
ever  perish  eternally?"  **  No,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "  there  is  no 
possibility  of  such  a  relapse."  "Then  I  am  safe,"  replied  Crom- 
well ;  "  for  at  one  time  I  am  confident  that  I  was  chosen."  All  his 
inquiries  tended  toward  futurity,  none  bore  reference  to  the  present 
life.  "  I  nm  tlie  moat  iiisiKuiticant  of  mortals,"  continued  he  after  a 
momentary  pause  ;  "  but  I  have  loved  God,  praised  be  his  name,  or 
rather  I  am  lieloved  by  him  !" 

There  was  a  moment  when  the  dangerous  sj-mptoms  of  his  malady 
were  supposed  lo  have  subsided  ;  he  even  adopted  this  notion  him- 
self. Whitehall  and  the  churciies  resounded  with  thanksgivings. 
The  respite  was  short,  for  the  fever  speedily  redoubled.  Several 
davs  and  nights  were  passed  in  calm  exhaustion  or  incoherent  de- 
linum.  On  the  morning  of  the  SOtli  of  August,  one  of  his  officers, 
looking  from  the  window,  recognized  the  republican  Ludlow,  ban- 
ished from  London,  who  happened  to  be  crossing  the  square.  Crom- 
well, informed  of  his  presence,  became  anxious  to  know  what  motive 
could  have  induced  Ludlow  to  have  the  audacity  to  show  himself  in 
the  capital,  and  to  pass  under  the  very  windows  of  his  palace.  He 
sent  his  son  Richard  to  him,  to  endeavor  if  possible  to  fathom  the 
secret  views  of  his  party.  Ludlow  assured  Richard  Cromwell  that 
he  came  exclusively  on  private  affairs,  and  was  ignorant  when  he 
arrived  of  the  illness  of  the  protector.  lie  promised  to  depart  from 
the  capital  on  that  same  day.  This  is  the  Ludlow  who,  lieing  pro- 
scribed among  the  regicides  after  the  death  of  (-romwell,  retired  to 
grow  old  and  die  inipeuitently  at  Vevay,  en  the  borders  of  Lake 
lieman.  where  his  tomb  is  still  exhibited. 

Cromwell,  satisfied  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  republicans,  thoncht 
no  longer  but  of  making  a  religious  end.  The  intendnnt  of  his 
chamber,  who  watched  by  him,  heard  him  offer  up  his  last  pnivers  in 
detached  sentences,  and  m  an  audible  tone.    For  his  own  SHtisfaction 
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he  noted  rlown  the  words  aa  lUcy  escaped  from  the  lips  of  iho  dying 
poteulate,  nnd  loof^  iiftiirward  Iranamittt^  them  to  history. 

"  Lord.  I  Hm  a  misemble  creature  I    Biit  by  thy  graec  I  am  In  Ihe 

irulb.  Mid  1  liopo  to  appear  liefoni  thee  in  behidf  of  this  pcopk. 

Thou  liuit  selected  me,  although  imworthy,  to  be  the  inslnimeDt  of 

good  here  lieluw,  nod  to  have  reudered  service  to  my  brellireo.    Hany 

of  than  have  thought  loo  favorably  of  my  Etreoirth,  while  many 

others  will  rvjoice  ilmt  I  am  cot  off.    Conilnue,  O  Lord,  to  giro  Uiy 

-  help  to  all :  eudow  thorn  with  coiistuicy  and  a  light  uuderstuniifng ; 

nimer  UimugU  Ihcm  the  nunc  of  our  Saviour  Jfsus  Christ  more  and 

more  honor^  upon  enilb  :  teach  them  who  trust  too  much  to  thy 

InstrumcDt  lo  rely  on  thee  alone.    Pardon  thoae  who  are  impatfcot 

^_lp  trample  under  their  feet  this  worm  of  earth,  and  grant  me  a  night 

HajMOCii.  it  it  be  tliy  good  ple&sure." 

^/^Ma  the  following  day,  the  nnnlversory  of  thebattles  of  Duobor  nnd 

HvnttMter,  his  two  greatest  victories,  the  sound  of  the  military  miulc 

^^V  which  they  were  celebrated  peuetniCcd  to  hia  dying  chamber. 

1  could  wish,"  he  ojiclaimed,  '"  to  recall  my  life,  to   repciit  once 

more  Ihoae  aervices  for  the  uatioo  ;  but  my  day  u  over.     May  God 

continue  over  present  with  hia  children." 

After  a  lust  restless  night,  ho  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  drink  or 
sleep.  "  Neitlier."  ho  replied,  "  but  to  pass  quickly  lo  my  Fnther." 
By  aunriae  hia  voice  Inileil,  but  he  was  ellll  observed  to  pruy  in  nn 
inarticulate  lone. 

The  euuinocti^d  ^e.  which  had  commenced  on  the  preceding  dsy, 
now  swelled  into  a  slonn  which  swept  over  England  with  the  (-ffocl 
of  sin  earthquake,  The  carrtugefi  which  conveTed  to  London  the 
friends  of  the  protector,  apprised  of  bis  extreme  danger,  were  uimijo 
to  stem  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  took  refiiKe  in  Ihe  inns  on  the 
rami.  The  lofty  houses  of  London  andulateil  like  vessela  tossed 
upon  the  ocean.  Hoofs  were  carried  off,  trees  that  had  stood  for' 
centories  in  Hyde  Park  were  (om  up  by  the  roots  aod  prostrated  on 
the  ground  like  bundles  of  slmw.  Cromwell  expired  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  this  convulsion  of  niilme.  He  de- 
parted as  he  was  bom,  in  a  tempest.  Popular  superstition  recog- 
nized a  miracle  In  this  coincidence,  which  aeemed  like  the  expiring 
efforts  of  the  elements  to  tear  from  life  and  empire  the  single  man 
who  was  capable  of  enduring  the  might  of  England's  dcstinv,  and 
whoee  decease  created  a  void  which  none  but  himself  eoufd  flil. 
Ofaedieocc  bad  become  so  habitual  and  fear  bo  univerially  survived 
his  power  thai  no  opposing  faction  dared  to  raioe  itx  head  in  prraonce 
of  his  remains  :  bis  enemii^s,  like  those  of  CiesHr,  were  compelled  lo 
simulate  muumhig  nt  bja  funeral,  tiereral  months  elapsed  Iwfore 
BngllQd  felt  (horougiilj  convinced  Uial  her  master  no  longer  existed, 
aoa  ventuied  to  exhibit  a  few  faint  Ihroba  of  liberty  ^icr  such  a 
nmnomble  serviludo.  If  at  that  time  there  had  been  found  an 
Antony  to  pUcc  himself  ul  the  he«d  of  the  army  in  London,  and  if  i 
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new  Octavius  had  appeared  in  Richard  Cromwell,  the  Lower  Empire 
might  liavo  commenced  in  the  British  lalanda.  Bat  Richard  andi- 
cated  after  a  very  short  exercise  of  power.  He  bad  fofrmerly,  with 
tears,  embraced  his  father's  knees,  uiplorinf  him  to  aparo  the  head 
of  (yiiorles  the  First.  His  resignation  cost  him  nothing,  for  he  had 
examined  too  closely  the  price  of  supreme  power.  He  became  once 
more  a  simple  and  unostentatious  citizen,  enjoying.  In  the  tranquillity 
of  a  country  life,  his  obscurity  and  his  innocence. 

We  have  souglit  to  describe  the  true  character  of  Cmmwell,  reacaed 
from  romance  and  restored  to  history.  This  supposed  actor  of  sixty 
becomes  a  veritable  man.  Formerly  he  was  misapprehended,  now  he 
is  correctly  understood. 

A  great  man  is  ever  the  personification  of  the  spirit  which  breathes 
from  time  to  time  upon  bis  age  and  country.  The  Inspiration  of 
Scripture  predominated,  in  1600,  over  the  three  kingdoms.  Crom- 
well, more  imbued  than  any  other  with  this  sentiment,  was  neither  a 
politician  nor  an  ambitious  conqueror,  nor  an  Octavius,  nor  a 
Cssar.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Old  Testament ;  a  sectarian  of  the 
greater  power  in  proportion  as  he  was  more  superstitious,  more  strict 
and  narrow  in  bis  doctrines,  and  more  fanatical.  If  hia  geuna  had 
surpassed  his  epoch  he  would  have  exercised  less  influence  over  the 
existing  generation.  His  nature  was  less  elevated  than  the  part 
assign^  to  bim  ;  his  religious  bias  constituted  the  half  of  his  fortune. 
A  true  military  Calvin,  holding  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other,  he  aimed  rather  at  salvation  than  temporal  em- 
pire. Historians,  hitherto  ill-informed,  have  mistaken  the  principle 
of  his  ambition.  It  was  the  feature  of  the  times.  All  the  factions  of 
that  age  were  religiotis,  as  all  those  of  the  present  day  are  political. 
In  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in  the  North,  In  France,  in  Scotland,  in 
Ireland,  in  England,  all  parties  lK)rT0wed  their  convictions,  their 
divided  opinions,  their  opposinc:  fierceness  from  the  Bible,  which  had 
Ix^come  the  universal  oracle.  Interpreted  differently  b^  the  different 
sects,  this  oracle  imparted  to  each  exposition  the  bitterness  of  a 
schism,  to  each  destiny  the  holiness  of  a  revelation,  to  each  leader  the 
authority  of  a  prophet,  to  each  victim  the  heroism  of  a  martyr,  and 
1')  each  conqueror  the  ferocity  of  an  executioner  offering  up  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Deily.  A  paroxysm  of  mystical  frenzy  had  seized  upon 
the  whole  C-hristian  world,  and  the  most  impassioned  trampled  upon 
'  the  rest  Danton  has  said  that  in  a  revolution  the  greatest  scoundrel 
must  ^ain  the  victory.  With  equnJ  justice  it  may  be  ol)served  that 
in  religious  wars  tlie  most  superstitious  leader  will  win  the  day. 
When  that  leader  is  at  the  some  time  a  soldier,  and  inspires  hia 
followers  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  longer  a  limit  to  his 
career  of  fortune.  He  subjects  the  people  by  the  army,  and  the  amy 
by  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  If  endowed  with  genius,  he  be- 
comes a  Mahomet ;  a  Cromwell,  if  gifted  only  with  policy  and 
fanaticism. 
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It  becomes,  therefore,  impossible  lo  deny  that  Oromwcll  was  sin- 
cera.  SiocerilJ'WHH  tba  inciting  motive  of  bi^  elevation,  nnd,  without 
excusio);.  completel.V  i^ipluina  Ma  ciiuiei.  TLle  quality,  wliitli  CQn- 
Btituted  biH  viruie,  impresBeU  oa  liis  octioiu,  laitb.  devotnluvae,  en- 
tbiuissni,  consiatenof ,  pKtriolism,  toleiiitioa,  uiutoritv  of  mBUDera. 
Applie»tian  to  war  and  buaineaD,  cooluees.  modeatf,  piety,  denial  nf 
penonul  anhilion  for  hjs  family,  ftnd  all  tliosa  piltrinrclial  and 
romantic  features  of  ibo  firiA  republic  wfaicti  cliaractoriKoil  bia  life 
and  the  period  of  bis  rcij^o.  It  alao  imparted  to  his  nature  the  im> 
placability  of  a  religionixt  wlio  txilicTed  tlial  in  striking  his  own  cne- 
miea  he  was  Bmitini;  lliu  CDcmies  of  Qod.  The  masaicres  of  the  ran- 
shed  rebels  iu  Icolitod  and  the  cold-blooded  muider  of  Cliarloa  Uie 
It  cohibit  tiie  contcosled  cxtraraguDi.'e  of  tbis  fal»e  couscieDvu.  In 
nwell  it  was  utHempercd  by  the  outural  clemeacy  wblch  pallialea 
^Arst  Cstmr  the  lHirbiiritie.s  of  tuubiLiua.  Wa  recogDize  the  ra 
ff  of  the  aecturiaa,  the  demagogue,  and  Uie  soldier  uoi|cd  in  the 
te  individual. 

Thus,  as  it  always  liappens,  these  two  leadijig  crimes,  perpetaaled 
without  pity,  rcbouudod  back  upoahis  cause  midhia  memory.  What 
did  Cromwell  detuie  t  Assuredly  not  the  throne,  for  we  have  eeeo 
that  it  was  frequently' with  in  his  grasp,  and  ho  rejecled  it  that  Provi- 
dcDcc  alone  might  ruign.  lie  wished  to  secure  for  his  own  party,  the 
Indepeedenls,  full  religious  liberty  in  Builleni  of  failh,  guamntMd  by 
a  powerful  reprcscututioD  of  tlie  people  uud  the  pariJnm(.'Ut,  and  prc- 
■iued  over  hy  a  mouarcliical  form  of  government  at  the  head  of  this 
public  of  saints.  This  U  the  direct  conclusion  to  be  di^wn  from 
■  eutite  life,  his  actions,  and  bis  words. 

(low,  iu  sparing  the  llfo<uf  the  vanquished  sovereign,  and  in  con- 
"  g,  eittker  with  him  or  his  sons,  a  nationul  compact,  n  new 
„  I  Cbarta,  estublisliiug  rehgioiu  and  reprcsentntive  freedom 
roughoiit  England.  Cromwell  would  have  left  a  head  to  the  repub- 
s,  a  Kiug  to  the  royalists,  an  all-powerful  purliameot  to  tlie  people, 
and  a  riututlous  iudeneudeuce  to  the  conscience  of  liie  nation.  By 
putting  Charles  lo  death  and  Ireland  to  Ilio  sword  he  fumishod  a 
never-dying  grievance  to  the  supporters  of  the  throne,  martyrs  to  the 
pcrsecuUxl  faiths,  with  a  long  and  certain  reaction  to  absolute  power, 
liie  eslablisbcd  Protestiuitiam  of  the  Blale.  and  the  followers  of  the 
Ituman  Catholic  Ctmrclu  lie  prepared  the  inevitable  reiutu  of  the 
litst  Btiinrls,  for  dynasLiea  are  never  extinguished  in  lilnod  ;  they 
cx|>ire  iiither  hy  absence.  His  severity,  sooner  or  later,  recoiled 
upun  til"  cause  and  tarnished  bis  memory.  This  biblical  Marius  ciui 
iK-vcr  liu  absolved  from  his  prascriplions.  After  much  stanuhlor, 
tlidl  he  t;'>vemed  well  and  wisely  canuot  lie  dispuit-d.  He  laid  the 
fiiuaUiiiiiius  of  ihe  irreut  power  of  England,  both  by  land  nod  am. 
ho  are  often  ungraletur  for  the  virtue  sacrEQced  iit 
e  doublv  BO  for  the  crimes  committed  to  promoto 
If  graiuleur.     Whatever  the  distiples  of  Maehinvclli.  and  the  COU- 
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yentlon  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  are  juck  thingi  as  nalkmaTre- 
peutuDce  and  remorse,  which  perpetuate  themselTea  with  natkiDal 
history.  Cromwell  deeply  wounded  the  oonscience  and  humanity 
of  England  by  his  Bystematic  cruelties.  The  stains  of  the  royal  and 
plebeian  blood,  which  be  shed  without  compunction,  have  indelibly 
imprinted  themselves  on  his  name.  He  has  loft  a  lofty  but  an  un- 
popular memory.  His  glory  belongs  -to  England,  but  England  in- 
clines to  suppress  it.  Her  historians,  her  orators,  her  patriots  sel- 
dom refer  to  his  name,  and  evince  no  desire  to  have  it  paraded  before 
them.  They  blush  to  be  so  deeply  indebted  to  such  a  man.*  British 
patriotism,  which  cannot  historically  ignore  the  reality  of  his  services, 
profits  by  the  basis  of  national  power  which  Cromwell  has  eatab- 
lisbcd  in  Europe,  but  at  the  same  time  denies  his  personal  claims ;  it 
acknowledges  the  work  but  repudiates  the  woiiunaou  The  name 
of  Cromwell,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  English  people,  resembles  one 
of  those  massive  druidical  altars  upon  which  their  barbarous  ances- 
tors offered  up  sacrifices  to  their  gods  ;  and  which,  while  they  ham 
been  thrown  in  to  assist  in  the  foundations  of  later  edifices,  can 
never  be  disinterred  or  restored  to  light  without  disclosing  the 
traces  of  the  blood  so  profusely  scattered  by  savage  supcrstitioiL 
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^  "WnxiAM  Pitt,  first  Ear]  of  Clintham,  a  celebrated  Brilbb  sUl«s- 
mAQ  and  orator,  was  tiorn  on  the  lath  of  November.  1708.    He  wo* 
the  youDRo?!  BUD  of  Mr.  Robert  Pitt,  of  Boconuock.  in  CDrawull,  th« 
KrandsoD  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  governor  of  Fori  St.  George,  in  the 
East  ladies,  in  Ihe  iv'f'ii  of  Queen  Anne,  who  sold  an  eKlraordiuary 
diamond  to  the  Kiai;  of  France  fur  £l:<o,ono,  and  thus  obtained  Ibe 
name  of  Diaiiunul  Pill,    The  subject  of  iliia  notice  was  educoteil  ttt 
Eton,  whence,  in  January.  173(1,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
Usford,  whlcli  ho  entered  bb  a  gentleman  commoner.    Her*  the 
^^(U{>eriority  of  biii  mind  ikwd  atlraetcd  notice,  and  ho  whs  also  re- 
^^■trked  for  his  piiwcni  of  elocution  ;  but  at  the  aj^  of  sixteen  he  ex- 
^^Kieuced  the  first  ailacka  of  an  hereditary  and  incurable  {^ut,  which 
^jH^tioued  at  inlerrals  to  torment  him  durin;;  the  remainder  of  hia 
^JBe.    He  iiuitled  llic  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  visited 
j< ranee  and  Italy,  whence  he  returned  witlioiit  having  received  much 
benefit  from  hiHCxcursion.     Hia  father  was  now  dead,  and  as  he  had 
left  very  little  to  the  youniccr  children,  it  became  necessary  that  Wil- 
liam should  choose  a  profeseion.     He  decided  for  the  army,  and  a 
comet's  comminMion  was  purchased  for  him  in  the  Blues.    But,  small 
oa  hia  fortune  was,  hid  family  had  the  power  and  the  inelinution  to 
serve  him.    At  the  general  election  of  1^4,  biii  elder  brother  Thom- 
as was  chosen  both  for  Old  Sanim  and  for  Oakhamplon.    When 
I^liament  met  in  1736,  Thomaa  mndo  his  election  for  OakhomptOD. 

d  William  was  returned  for  OH  Samm.    At  Ibe  lime  when  bo  ob- 

Dod  ■  scot  in  Parliament  hi.'  waa  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
e  intention  of  biini^ng  him  thus  early  into  Parliament  was  to  op- 
•»  Sir  Itobcrt  Waliiolc,  who  hod  now  been  fourteen  years  at  the 
d  of  alTairs.  In  fact,  hi«  nbililics  soon  Httracl«>d  nolice,  ood  bo 
'  a  witli  irreat  vehemence  a^nsi  the  Spanidi  Convrulion  in  171)3. 
IS  on  tEic  occasion  of  the  bill  fur  reKistoring  Knnicu,  In  1740, 
Jcb  he  opposed  as  arbitrary  and  unjustiflaljle,  tlutt  he  Is  said  to  bHVfl 
"le  his  celebraled  reply  to  Walpole.  who  linal  taunted  him  on  ao 
It  of  hia  youth  ;  but  Ihe  Inngunge  of  that  reply,  as  it  now  stands, 
OM  the  diciiou  of  Pitt,  who  nuiy  luivc  Mid  sumetbiug  like  what  is 
l^bsa  10  him,  but  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  then  lejioticd,  or  raihuf 
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wrote,  the  debates  for  the  Oentieman's  Magwdne.  In  174G  Pitt  was 
appointed  joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  same  year  treas- 
urer and  paymaster-general  of  the  army,  and  a  priv^  councillor. 
The  office  of  pa>anaster  he  discharged  with  such  inflexible  intc^rit^, 
even  refusing  mauy  of  the  ordiuary  i)erqui5ites  of  office,  that  his  bit- 
terest eucmies  couid  lay  nothing  to  liis  charge,  and  he  :foon  liecamo 
the  darliDg  of  the  people.  The  old  Duchess  of  >Lnrn>orcup:h,  w'lo 
carried  to  the  grave  the  reputation  of  being  decidedly  the  iK'St  hater 
of  her  time,  and  who  most  cordially  detested  Walpole  and  his  associ- 
ates, left  Pitt  a  legacy  of  £10,000,  in  consideration  of  *'  the  noble  de- 
fence he  had  made  for  the  support  of  the  laws  of  England .  and  to 
prevent  the  ruiu  of  his  country.'*  In  the  year  1755,  Pilit,  deeming  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  strong  opposition  to  the  continental  connect  ions 
then  formed  by  the  ministry.  lesigued  his  places,  and  remained  some 
time  out  of  office.  But  his  resignation  having  alarmed  the  people, 
he  was,  in  December.  1750,  called  to  fill  a  higher  office,  and  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state.  In  this  situation,  however,  be  was  more 
successful  in  obtaiuing  the  confidence  of  the  public  than  in  conciliat- 
ing the  favor  of  the  king,  some  of  whose  predilections  he  had  con- 
ceived himself  l)ound  to  oppose.  The  consc(jucnce  was,  that  soon 
afterward  Pitt  was  removed  from  office,  while  Lc^ge,  with  some 
others  of  his  friends,  were  at  the  same  time  dismissed.  But  the 
nation  had  a  mind  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  ser\'ice8.  The  most  ex- 
alted notion  had  been  formed  of  him  thronghout  the  countnr ;  his 
patriotism  was  Ix-licvcd  to  be  as  pure  and  disinterested  as  hisaoilities 
and  eloquence  were  coufeshcdly  transcendent  ;  and  his  colleagi'cs 
shared  in  tlie  ssmie  general  favor.  In  a  word,  the  opinion  of  the 
country  was  so  strongly  expressed,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  that 
the  king  thought  it  prudeni  to  yield  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  1757. 
Pitt  was  again  appointed  secretary  of  stale,  \*^-'^^fi  became  chanc*elIor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  other  arrangements  were  made  conforma- 
bly to  his  wishes.  Pitt  was  now  in  effect  prime  minister  ;  and  the 
change  which  soon  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  evinced 
the  ability  of  his  measures  and  the  vigor  of  his  administration.  His 
spirit  animated  the  whole  nation,  and  his  activity  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  the  public  service.  His  ])lans  were  ably  conceived  and 
promptly  executed  ;  and  the  depression  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  want  of  energ}--  in  the  cabinet  and  ill  success  in  the  field  was  fol- 
lowed by  exertion,  confidence,  and  triumph.  The  whole  fortune  of 
the  war  wjis  changed.  In  every  quarter  of  the  glolKJ  success  at- 
tended our  arms.  The  boldest  attempts  were  made  hoth  by  land  and 
by  sea,  and  nlino';t  every  atUiinpt  proved  fortunate.  In  America  the 
French  lost  Quebec  ;  in  Afrieii  they  were  depriv(;d  of  their  principal 
M^tlemcnts  ;  their  power  was  abridged  in  the  East  Indies  ;  in  Europe 
their  armies  were  defeated  ;  and,  to  render  their  humiliation  more 
complete^  their  navy,  their  commerce,  and  their  finan(x»s  were  almost 
ruined.    Amid  this  full  tide  of  success  George  II.  died,  on  the  25lh 
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of  October,  1760,  and  was  succeedi-it  liy  Gnorjre  III.,  who  ascended 
the  tlirone  nt  a  time  nlien  tlie  Frendi  cuurtliiul  just  Euccecded  Id  ob- 
Udnio,^  the  co-op«ruliuu  of  Spnin. 

p  Xlitt  treaty  <;aiamou1y  cnlled  "  family  oompucl"  had  bi»n  seorelly 
^Deluded  ;    but  tlic  Eu^iUb  miuUtcr,  correctly  inturmcd  nr  tlie  Uuh- 
B  intcotions  of  Spain,  determined  to  anlicipale  thul  power,  and 
"  ;c  a  blow  before  tliw  new  enemy  should  Iw  fully  prepured  for  iic- 
Ub  therefore  proposed  in  the  council  an  lmmediiil«  doclanuion 
-.Jtr  ^uLQSt  Spain,  urging  forcibly  tbat  the  present  was  the  taror- 
la  moment  for  humbling  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon.    But  when 
itBted  (his  opinion  in  the  privy  council,  the  otlicr  miaiaters,  averse 
o  bold  a  measure,  opposed  the  proposition  of  the  premier,  allej- 
k  the  necessity  of  mntmv  dellberatioa  betoru  declaring  war  uffainiC 
UHnrerful  a  stale.     Irritated  by  the  unexpected  opposition  of  hi* 
Bei^OB,  Pitt  replied,  "  I  will  not  rive  tliem  leave  to  think  ;  thh  Is 
t  time ;  let  us  crush  the  <rbo1e  House  of  Bourbon.     But  if  the 
.  ambers  of  this  board  are  of  a  different  opinion,  this  Is  tlin  lost  time 
Tsliall  erer  mix  iu  ltd  councils,     I  n-as  called  into  tbe  ministry  by  thu 
ToiCB  of  tl)e  people,  aud  to  tliem  I  hold  my»:lf  snswcr«tile  tor  my 
conduct.     I  am  to  thank  the  niinUtera  of  tlie  late  king  for  thdr  sap- 
port  :  I  hikvc  served  my  country  with  succeas  :  but  I  will  not  be  k- 
aponniblc  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  any  longer  tUun  while  I  bnvu 
the  direction  of  iU  "    To  tliia  dectaraiion  [he  president  of  the  coundl 
answereil.  ■'  I  And  the  gentleman  is  determined  to  leave  w  ;  nor  etui 
I  sny  tliui  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  he  would  otherwise  bare  certainty 
compelled  u)  to  leave  him.     But  if  he  is  rcaolvcd  to  assume  the  right 
ot  advising  his  Majeafy,  and  diroriing  the  operations  of  the  war,  to 
what  purpose  are  wc  called  to  this  council  I    When  he  talks  of  beine 
responsible  to  the  peopli',  he  talks  the  language  of  Uto  Honae  of  Com- 
mons, and  forgets  that  at  this  \toaid  ho  is  responsible  only  to  the 
kinr.    However,  Ihougli  he  may  posaibly  hnvu  convinced  himspir  of 
his  mfallibllily.  still  It  remains  that  we  should  ho  o^uollr  coovinevd 
before  weoon  rcsiijn  our  understandings  to  his  dirM-tion,  or  join  with 
bim  in  the  measure  ho  pninosHS,"    The  opposition  bo  thus  encoun- 
lercd  the  nation  oltributea  to  tlie  giowiug  influence  of  Lord  Bute. 
~  It  however  tbbi  may  have  been.  Pitt  was  a  man  of  too  high,  not  to 

Eirious  a  temper,  to  remain  as  the  nominal  head  of  a  cabinet 
a  was  00  longer  ablo  to  direct.  Acconllogly,  on  the  Rib  of 
Jober,  1761,  he  resigned  ail  his  appointments ;  and,  as  some  reward 
(  hia  fcrvices.  his  wife  was  created  Baroness  Clialliam  in  her  own. 
'  \  while  a  pension  of  £-tOm  a  year  was  settled  on  the  lives  of 

icll,  hii  lady,  and  his  cldt»t  son. 

Ka  fallen  ministiT.  if  fallen  be  could  becnllcil,  cvt-r  carried  with 

B  mora  completely  the  coDfldBiicn  and  regr«t  of  the  nuiion,  wboae 

_..aJr«  he  had  so  Hurcmsfully  ndmlni.stered.     But  at  this  time  the 

king  WM  also  popular :  and  tlic  war  being  rontinucd  by  his  new  min- 

Islors  with  vigor  and  bucccsf.,  no  discoutcnt  appt^nxl  until  after  the 
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coDclusion  of  the  peace.  The  impulse  given  by  Pitt  bad  carried  Ibcm 
forward  in  tbe  some  direction  wbich  be  bad  punned  ;  but  tbey  were 
equally  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  advantages  which  bad  been  al- 
ready gained,  or  of  prosecuting  tbe  war  until  the  objects  for  wbich 
it  was  originally  undertaken  should  be  accomplisihed.  Tbe  victoiies 
gained  over  France  and  Spain  having  greatly  elated  the  nation,  the 
feeling  which  almost  universally  prevailed  among  tbe  people  was 
that  we  should  either  dictate  peace  as  conquerors,  or  continue  the 
war  until  our  adversaries  were  more  eHectually  humbled.  This  wus 
likewise  Pitt's  opinion.  Accordingly,  when  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  come  to  be  discu!$sed  in  Parliament,  he  went  down  to  the  Uoui»e 
of  (Commons,  though  suffering  severely  from  an  attack  of  gout,  and 
spoke  for  nearly  three  hours  in  the  debate,  giving  his  opinion  on  each 
article  of  the  treaty  in  succession,  and,  upon  the  whole,  mnintaining 
that  it  was  inadequate  to  the  conquests  of  our  arms,  and  tbe  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  country.  Peace  was,  however,  concluded  on  the 
lOtb  of  February,  1763,  and  Pitt  continued  unemployed. 

After  his  resignation  in  1701,  Pitt  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  high  character.  So  far  from  giving  a  vexatious  and 
undisoriminnting  opposition  to  the  ministry  which  had  succeeded  bia 
own,  he  maintained  his  popularity  in  dignificil  retirement,  and  came 
forward  only  when  questions  of  great  imt)ortance  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed. One  of  these  occurred  in  1704,  on  the  subject  of  general 
warrants,  the  illegality  of  which  he  denounced  with  all  the  energy 
and  vigor  of  his  eloquence.  Anolher  occasion,  when  lie  came  for- 
wani  in  all  his  strength,  was  ihc  consideration  of  the  discontents 
which  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In  March, 170G,  the 
repeal  of  that  act  having  been  proposed  by  the  Kockingham  minis- 
try, Pitt,  though  not  connected  wiili  them,  ubly  supported  the  meas- 
ure, which  was  carried,  but  whetlier  prudently  or  the  contrary  Ls  still 
a  matter  of  dispute.  About  this  time  Pitl  had  devised  to  him  by  will 
a  considerable  estate  in  Somersetshire,  the  property  of  Sir  William 
Pynsent  of  Burtou-Pynsent  in  that  county,  who,  from  admiration  of 
his  public  character,  disinherited  his  own  relatione,  in  order  to  be- 
queath to  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Kockingham  ministry,  a  new  administration  was  formed,  and  in  17G6 
Pitt  w^as  appointed  lord  privy  seal.  At  the  same  time  he  was  created 
a  peer  by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Pitt  of  BurtonPynsent,  In  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Whatever  might  be  his  motives  in  accepting  a  peerage,  it  is  certain 
that  it  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  character,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence he  sank  as  much  in  popularity  as  he  rose  in  nominal  dignity. 
The  "  great  commoner,"  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  had  formed  a 
rank  for  himself,  on  the  basis  of  his  talents  and  exertions,  which 
titular  honors  might  obscure,  but  could  not  illustrate  ;  and,  with  tbe 
cxam]3le  of  Pulteney  before  him,  he  should  have  l)een  careful  to  pre- 
serve it  untarniahcd  by  empty  distinctions,  shared  by  the  meaxi  and 
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to^nMtlilftsa  aa  well  as  by  Uie  great,  ilie  girted,  and  lUe  florid.  Ijord 
"  'bun,  liowever,  ifidoot  Inuc continue  in  offii« after  bi-ing elevated 
e  peerage.  On  tha  Sd  of  November,  1706,  he  resigned  tbe  tiliice 
rd  privy  seal,  aod  aever  afterward  Jield  any  public  em|iloynieul ; 
nor  dors  lie  appear  to  huvo  liean  at  all  dealruua  of  rutiiratus  to  olllce. 
lie  was  now  Biily.  and  the  gout,  by  which  he  hid  so  long  bnen 
sSicled.  diaibled  liini,  by  its  frequent  and  violent  attacks,  for  close 
and  regular  ap^llcaliun  to  business.  In  the  intervale  of  his  dLiordor. 
bowtrcr.  ho  failed  not  to  eieri  hiioBelf  upon  queHtions  of  great  mag- 
nitude :  and  in  ITiri.  1T7S,  and  1777,  t)o  most  strenuously  'opposed 
the  mcaaiires  pursued  by  the  ministers  in  the  contest  with  America. 
nia  last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  the  Sd  of  April, 
1778.  He  was  then  very  ill,  and  maoh  dchilitaterl  ;  l)nl  the  (juestion 
was  importniit.  Wiag  a  motion  of  tbe  Duke  of  Ricbmoad  to  address 
his  Hnjeaty  to  remove  the  ministara.  and  to  make  peace  with  Amer- 
ica on  auj'tcraia.  His  lordship  made  a  long  speech,  in  whlc:h  he 
Bummoiied  up  all  hisromainiDgeirengthU)  pour  out  lilsdlsapprolMtioa 
1  dCBiaeasnre  so  inglorious.  But  the  effort  overcame  htm.  for  In  at- 
npptliig  to  rise  A  second  time,  lie  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fli :  and 
'lugh  be  recoreri'd  for  the  lime,  liis  disorder  continued  to  increase 
111  tbe  1 1th  of  Hay,  when  he  expired  at  his  seat  at  Hayes.  His 
Mb  was  lamented  as  n  national  loss.  As  soou  as  the  news  reached 
m  House  of  Commons,  which  was  then  ^tting,  Colonel  Barr^  mails 
.  ollon  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  Itis  Majesty,  re- 
Mtiag  tiiat  tiic  Earl  of  Oliatiiam  should  be  burled  at  the  publie  a- 

Cae.  But  Mr.  Hi^'by  having  proposed  the  erection  of  a  sltluo  to 
memory,  as  more  likely  lo  perpetuate  tlie  sense  of  his  great 
merits  entoitalncd  liy  tlie  public,  this  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  A 
bill  WHS  stiou  afterward  passed,  by  which  £4000  a  year  was  settled 
upon  John,  DOW  Earl  of  Chalhsm.  and  tbe  heirs  of  the  late  earl  to 
«'""'*  tbaC  title  might  dcecend.     Ilia  lordsbipnaa  married  in  1754  to 

■^•dy  lleslcr,  sister  of  Karl  Temple,  by  wboin  Ito  had  three  sons  Mid 

Hpru  daugliteri. 

^■bTbe  principal  outlines  of  Pitt's  character  have  been  variously 

^pHMchea,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  any  depth  <» 
AmIow.  The  truth  is.  that  there  scarcely  ever  lived  a  person  who 
had  leiis  claim  to  i>e  painted  altc^^iher  nn  Wu.  ur  wlio  eo  little  mor-^ 
Ited  unaparlnc  censure.  Lord  Macaulay  snys,  "  That  he  was  a  great' 
nun.  cAuuolfor "     i.  ...-j     ^...  ...-  -  . .  -_ 


be  doubled :  but  bis  « 


B&d" 


a  cornplM« 

resembles  a  rt^lar  drama,  wliicli  can  lie  criticised  as  a  whole, 
.  every  scene  of  which  is  lo  be  viewvd  in  conneelUm  with  thm 
la  iction.  Tlie  public  life  of  Pitt,  on  the  otiier  hatid,  is  a  ruds 
-U^  Hrtklng  piece,  abounding  hi  iacongniliics,  and  without  anj 
ifty  of  plan,  but  redeemed  by  some  nolile  paeaages,  tbe  effect  of 
rbich  la  iooruased  by  the  tamenesa  or  extravagance  of  wiiat  precedea 
*    '     bat  follows.    His  opiniona  were  unfixed  ;  and  his  4.'Miductt 
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tt  some  of  the  most  important  oonjiinctiins  of  fall  Hfe.  ms  eridenfly 
determined  by  pride  and  resentment.  He  had  one  fault,  whidi  A 
all  human  faults  is  most  rarely  found  in  company  with  tme  greatneis. 
He  was  extremely  affected,  lie  was  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a 
man  of  real  ffculus,  and  of  a  brave,  lofty,  and  commanding  spirit, 
without  8lmi>licity  of  character.  He  was  an  actor  in  the  dos^  an 
actor  in  the  council,  and  an  actor  in  Pariiament ;  and  OTen  in  priVate 
society  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  theatrical  tones  and  attitudes.  We 
know  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  partisans  often  com- 
plained tluit  he  could  never  obtain  admittance  to  Lord  Chatham's 
room  till  everything  was  ready  for  the  representation  ;  till  the  light 
was  thrown  with  Rembrandt-like  effect  on  the  head  of  the  illustrious 
X>erf  ormcr  ;  till  the  flannels  had  been  arranged  with  tlie  aur  of  Grecian 
drapery,  and  the  crutch  placed  as  gracefully  as  that  of  Bellsarius  or 
Lear."  Yet,  with  all  his  faults  and  affectations,  he  possessed,  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree,  many  of  the  elements  of  true  matness. 
He  had  splendid  talents,  strong  passions,  quick  sensibuity,  and 
vehement  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  and  the  lieautiful.  There  was 
something  about  him  which  ennobled  even  teigiversation  itself.  He 
often  went  wrong,  very  far  ^Tuug ;  but,  amid  the  abasement  of 
error,  he  still  retained  what  he  had  received  from  nature,  *'  an  in- 
tense and  glowing  mind."  In  an  age  of  low  and  despicable  prostitu- 
tion, the  age  of  Dodington  and  Sandys,  it  was  something  to  have  a 
man  who  miglii  perhaps,  under  some  strong  excitement,  have  been 
tempted  to  ruin  his  countr}',  but  who  never  would  have  stooped  to 
pilfer  from  her  ;  a  man  whose  errors  arose,  not  from  a  sordid  desire 
of  gain,  but  from  a  flerce  thirst  for  power,  glory,  and  vengeance. 
*'  History  owes  him  this  attestation,  that,  at  a  time  when  anything 
short  of  direct  embezzlement  of  the  public  money  was  consider^  as 
quite  fair  in  public  men,  ho  showed  tiie  most  scrupulous  disinterested- 
ness ;  that,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  be  generally  taken  for  ^nted 
that  government  could  l)c  upheld  only  by  the  Imsest  and  most  immor- 
al arts,  he  appealed  to  the  l)ctter  and  nobler  piirts  of  human  nature  ; 
that  he  msuie  a  brave  and  splendid  attempt  to  do,  by  means  of  public 
opinion,  what  no  other  statesman  of  his  day  thought  it  possible  to 
do  exce]M;  by  means  of  Cf)rruption  ;  that  he  looked  for  8U|>port,  not, 
like  the  Pclhams,  to  a  strong  aristocratical  connection,  not,  like  Bute, 
to  the  personal  favor  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  middle  class  of 
Englishmen  ;  that  he  inspired  that  class  with  a  Arm  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  abililv  ;  that.  Imcked  by  them,  he  forced  an  unwilling 
court  and  an  unwilling  oligarchy  to  adiQit  him  to  an  ample  share  of 
power ;  and  that  he  useii  his  power  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 
proved  that  he  had  sought  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  profit  or  patronage, 
but  from  a  wish  to  establish  for  himself  a  great  and  durable  reputa- 
tion, by  means  of  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  state.*' 

A  great  many  unmeaning  phrases  have  been  employed,  and  much 
rhetorical  exaggeration  has  been  expended,  in  attempts  to  charao- 
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a  XionlCbftUttnii'astrle  of  eloquence.  ThofoUovingeslimMe  by 
1  AUcauliv-  ^roin  whom  wo  liave  borrowiid  some  of  llie  fore- 
\g  dbaucroliuiis,  is  iit  oaca  deep,  fiiHcruuiiiatiD^,  and  brlUhnt  i 
La  our  time  Uie  ttudicaceof  a  member  of  PurllnnieDt  is  tbenMioD. 
The  Uiree  or  four  liUQilreil  persons  wlio  may  be  present  when  a  speecli 
is  delivered  may  be  pleutod  or  dUgiiEted  by  Ibe  roice  and  oclion  of  the 
onioT  i  biit  io  the  n.-[)orU  which,  are  Kiul  the  next  day  by  hundreds 
of  tliousauda,  thm  diSiinuice  between  tlie  uablust  and  the  meaoest  Ag- 
ura,  betweau  the  ricliest  and  the  shrillest  tones,  between  the  moal 
grocefut  ftUil  the  most  uncouth  geeturc.  nllogethei  vauisiies.  A  luin- 
dr«d  yearu  ugu,  scajcely  any  report  of  what  passed  within  tbo  w^ls 
of  the  House  of  Uommous  wiis  suffered  to  get  abroad.     In  those 


ae,  therefore,  the  impres^on  which  a  speaker  mi^t  make  Oi 
ivUB  who  actually  board  tilm  was  cverylbieg.  The  naptc. 
It  of  duore  wii»  hnrdly  worth  a  tbought.     In  liiu  parliaments  of  Uutt 


lime,  therefore,  ai  In  the  ancient  comniouweoltlu.  Ihoae  qualiHcutlooi 
wliicli  (-nhauce  the  immediate  elfiirts  of  n  speech  were  fur  more  im- 
piirliuit  ia^redients  iu  the  composltloa  of  na  orutor  Ihiin  they  Would 
iippour  to  bu  in  our  time.  All  thoBB  i^ualilicatlouH  PIU  posaeased  ia 
llw  hluiu-'dl  degree.  On  Ibe  stage,  bu  woull  hitvj  Iweu  tlie  lloeJit 
Itruius  or  l-'oriolauua  ever  8«en.  Those  whi)  saw  Uim  In  his  decay, 
when  hU  bdalth  was  lirokeu,  wbun  his  mind  was  juuglvd,  when  ue 
lud  hei^Q  rvmived  from  that  stormv' assembly  uf  wliicb liu  tb'iroughly 
knew  the  temper,  and  uvur  which  he  poeses^sd  uaboundeil  Influence, 
tn  usm;iJl,  a  torpid,  andati  unfriendly  audlencii,  sny  thikt  hU  spMlt- 
iag  was  tliea  for  the  moat  part  a  low  raoaotouous  lauitOTiiig.  audible 
only  to  thusu  who  eat  close  to  him  ;  ttut.  when  viulaatly  Dsciloil,  lua 
Honiutimi.'B  ruiMd  hid  voice  for  a  tew  minuies.  but  llial  it  so4m  !wnlt 
ugaia  iuio  uu  uuiutelligible  murmur.  Siusli  was  Uic  Zarl  of  Cbat- 
hiuu  -.  but  siidi  was  not  William  Pitt.     Uia  ligiiro,  wbun  he  Hist  au- 

SiKMi^l  lu  Parlionieul,  woa  strikingly  trraceful  and  comuondiDg.  hw 
u&turw  high  and  unble,  his  eyo  fulf  at  Urc.  Ills  voice,  iiveu  whtm 
it  Mult  to  u  whisper,  wa«  hoard  to  ilie  remotest  benchve  :  when  be 
stmiued  it  to  its  full  exli-'al,  the  saaod  rose  like  the  swell  of  tbo 
oi^on  uf  u  great  culhcitral.  shook  tbo  houso  with  Its  peal,  and  was 
heard  Il>i\>il|{h  lobbies  luid  down  sluircasee,  to  the  Court  of  Requests 
mid  the  pruciucts  of  Wesimlaster  Uoll.  Ue  cultivated  all  these  ^n- 
loeul  ivivHut^es  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  Ola  action  Is  de- 
M.'ribed.  by  it  vwy  mallguant  obeorver,  us  e<)ual  to  that  of  Oarrick. 
His  play  oF  couatenuncu  was  wonderful  ;  be  frequently  disconcerted 
iL  biialiii!  omtor  hy  a  single  glance  of  indignation  or  acorn.  Bvury 
tutiu,  (null  ilii:  iiii|>:ti.4ioncd  cry  to  the  tliritling  itslde,  was  pcrfuetiv 
ut  111)  I.-IHUI11.1I1  i.  it  i*  by  no  means  Improbable  that  tlie  pains  which 
bs  louli  [11  iiiininn'  bid  great  personal  wlviuilagcs  bad  ir  -"•"  ~ 
13  a  prL-judici-Ll  opci    '  


t|)C<^ts  a  pri.-judicl.Ll  upcmtion.  and  tcndi-d  ti 
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**  But  it  was  not  soleljr  or  principally  to  outward  accomplishments 
that  Pitt  owed  the  rast  influence  wliich,  during  neariy  thirty  years, 
lie  exercised  over  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  nndonbtedly  a 
great  omtor ;  and  from  tlie  descriptions  of  liis  contemporaries,  and 
the  fragments  of  his  speeclies  which  still  remain,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  nature  and  extent  of  liis  oratorical  powers. 

•*  He  was  no  spealcer  of  set  speeches.  His  few  prepared  dis- 
courses were  complete  failures.  The  elaborate  panegyric  which  he 
pronounced  on  General  Wolfe  was  considered  as  the  very  worst  of 
all  liis  performances.  '  No  man/  says  a  critic  who  had  often  heard 
him.  *  ever  linew  so  little  what  lie  was  going  to  say.*  Indeed,  liis 
facility  amounted  to  a  vice  ;  ho  was  not  me  master,  rut  the  slave  df 
his  own  Hpei*ch.  So  little  self-command  had  he  when  once  he  felt 
the  impulse,  that  he  did  not  lilcc  to  take  part  in  a  debate  when  his 
mind  was  full  of  nn  important  secret  of  state.  *  I  must  sit  still,'  be 
once  said  to  Lord  8hell)urnc  on  such  an  occasion,  *  for  when  once  I 
am  up,  everything  that  is  in  my  mind  comes  out.' 

*•  "iet  he  was  not  a  great  deliiter.  That  ho  should  not  have  been 
80  when  he  flrst  entered  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  strange ; 
scarcely  aoy  person  has  I'^-er  become  so  without  long  practice  and  many 
failures.  Tlwas  by  slow  degrees,  as  Burke  said,  that  Mr.  Fox  became 
the  most  brilliant"  and  iwwerful  debater  that  Parliament  ever  saw. 
3ilr.  Fox  himself  altribute<l  bis  own  success  to  the  resolution  which  he 
formed,  when  very  y«)ung,  of  speaking,  well  or  ill,  at  least  once  every 
night.  '  During  live  whole  sessions,' he  used  to  say,  *  I  spoke  every 
niglit  but  (>nc  ;  "and  I  regret  only  that  I  did  not  sneak  that  night  too.' 
Imieed.  it  would  be  dillicult  to  name  any  great  debater  who  has  not 
made  liims<"lf  a  master  of  his  art  at  the  expense  of  his  audience. 

•'  But  as  this  art  is  one  which  even  the  ablest  men  have  seldom  ac- 
miiriHl  without  long  practice,  so  it  is  one  which  men  of  respectable 
abilities,  with  assicfiious  and  intrepid  practice,  seldom  fail  to  acquire. 
It  Is  singular  that,  in  such  an  art,  Pitt,  a  man  of  splendid  talents, 
great  tlueucy,  and  dauntless  boldness,  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in 
parliamentary  conilicts,  and  who  during  several  years  was  the  lead- 
ing minister  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  never 
have  attained  to  high  excellence.  He  spoke  without  premeditation  ; 
but  his  speech  followed  the  course  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  that 
of  the  previous  discussion.  He  could,  indeed,  treasure  up  in  his 
memory  some  detached  expression  of  a  hostile  omlor,  and  make  it 
the  text  for  sparkling  ridicule  or  burning  inve(*tive.  Some  of  the 
most  c(?l«bratcil  bursts  of  his  eloquence  were  called  forth  by  nn  uu- 
guaiiied  word,  a  laugh,  or  a  cheer.  But  this  was  the  onlv  sort  of 
reply  in  wliich  he  appears  to  have  excelled.  He  was  perhaps  the 
only  great  p]nglish  orator  who  did  not  think  it  an  advantage  to  have 
the*  last  wonl,  and  who  generally  spoke  by  choice  before  his  most 
formidable  opponents.  His  merit  was  almost  entirely  rhetorical. 
He  did  not  succeed  either  in  exposition  or  refutation ;    bat   hift 
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apeeohes  abounded  with  lively  illustrations,  striking  apothegms,  well- 
tM  anecdotes,  happy  allusions,  passidnate  appeals.  His  invective 
and  sarcasm  were  tremendous.  Perhaps  no  English  orator  was 
ever  so  much  feared. 

**  But  that  which  gave  most  effect  to  his  declamation  was  the  air 
of  sincerity,  of  vehement  feeling,  or  moral  elevation,  which  belonged 
to  all  that  he  said.  His  style  was  not  always  in  the  purest  taste. 
Several  contemporary  judges  pronounced  it  too  florid.  Walpole, 
in  the  midst  of  the  rapturous  eulogy  which  he  pronounces  on  one  of 
Pitt's  greatest  orations,  owns  thai  some  of  the  metaphors  were  too 
forced.  Tlie  quotations  and  classical  stories  of  the  orator  are  some- 
times too  trite  for  a  clever  sciioolboy.  But  these  were  niceties  for 
which  the  audience  cared  little.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  orator  in- 
fected all  who  were  near  him  ;  his  ardor  and  his  noble  bearing  put 
fire  into  the  most  frigid  conceit,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  most  puerile 
allusion.'' 

8uch  is  the  character  of  this  great  statesman  and  orator,  as  drawn 
by  one  masterly  hand.  It  may  perhaps  both  instruct  and  interest  our 
readers  if  we  present  another,  delineated  by  an  artist  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  vigor,  judgment,  and  fidelity  with  which  he  paints 
such  grand  pieces  for  the  gallery  of  history.  The  preceding,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  from  tlie  [)en  of  Lord  Macaulay  ;  the  following 
is  understood  to  be  from  that  of  Lord  Brougham  : 

*'  The  first  place  among  the  great  qualities  which  distinguished 
Lord  Chatham  is  unqueslionably  due  to  firmness  of  purpose,  resolute 
determination  in  the  pursuit  of  his  objects.  This  was  the  character- 
istic of  the  Younger  Brutus,  as  he  said,  who  had  spared  his  life  to  fall 
by  his  bona— Qiucqu id  vfUt,  id  vfUde  vult ;  and  although  extremely 
opt  to  be  shown  in  excess,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  true  greatness  of  character.  Everything,  however,  depends 
upon  the  endowments  in  whose  company  it  is  foimd  ;  and  in  Lord 
Chatham  these  were  of  a  very  high  order.  The  quickness  with  which 
he  could  ascertain  his  object,  and  discover  his  road  to  it,  was  fully 
commensurate  with  his  perseverance  and  his  boldness  in  pursuing  it ; 
the  firmness  of  grasp  with  which  he  held  his  advantai^e  was  fully 
equalled  by  the  mpidiiy  of  the  glance  with  which  lie  discovered  it. 
Add  to  this  a  mind  eminently  fertile  in  resources,  a  courage  which 
nothing  could  daunt  in  the  choice  of  his  means,  a  rcs(iIutiou  equally 
indomitable  in  their  application,  a  genius,  in  short,  original  and 
daring,  which  l>ounded  over  the  petty  obstacles  raised  by  ordinary 
men — their  s<iueainihhnej*s,  and  their  precedents,  mid  their  forms, 
and  their  regulariti<.*s — und  forced  away  its  path  througli  the  en- 
tanglements of  this  ba^c  underi^rowth  to  the  worthy  object  ever  in 
his  view,  the  prosperity  and  the  renown  of  his  country.  Far  superior 
to  the  paltry  objects  of  a  grovelling  ambition,  and  regardlew  alike  of 
party  and  cvf  personal  Cf^ndiderations,  he  constantly  set  before  his 
eyes  the  highest  duly  of  a  public  man,  to  further  the  interests  of  iiii 
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species.  In  pursuing  his  course  toward  that  goal,  he  diar^paidod 
alike  the  frowns  of  power  and  the  gales  of  popular  applanae ;  exposed 
liimself  undaunted  to  the  vengeance,  of  the  court,  while  ho  battled 
against  iis  corruptions,  and  confronted,  unabashed,  the  rudest  shocks 
of  public  indignation,  whilo  he  resisted  the  dictates  of  pernicious 
agitators  ;  and  could  conscientiously  exclaim,  with  an  illustrious 
statesman  of  antiquity,  *  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui  ut  invidiam  vir- 
tute  part4im,  gloriam  non  invidium  putarem.' 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  entangled  than  tbe  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  at  the  time  when  ho  took  the  supreme  direction  of  her 
affairs  ;  nothing  could  l)e  more  disastrous  than  the  aspect  of  her  for- 
tunes in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  With  a  single  ally  in  Europe, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  him  beset  by  a  combination  of  all  the  con- 
tinental powers  in  unnatural  union  to  effect  his  destruction  ;  with  an 
army  of  insignificauit  amount,  and  commanded  by  men  only  desirous 
of  groitpiuir  at  the  emoluments,  without  doing  the  duties  or  incurring 
the  risks  6t  their  profession  ;  with  a  navy  that  could  hardly  keep  the 
sea,  and  whose  chiefs  vied  with  tlieir  comrades  on  shore  m  earning 
the  character  given  them  by  the  new  minister,  of  being  utterly  unfit 
to  be  trusted  in  any  entcq)risc  accompanied  with  '  the  least  appear- 
ance of  danger  ; '  with  a  grucnilly  prevailing  dislike  of  both  services, 
wliich  at  once  repressed  all  desire  of  joining  either,  and  damped  ail 
public  spirit  in  the  country,  by  extinguishing  all  hope  of  success,  and 
cv(*n  all  love  of  glory  :  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  nation  to  bo 
placed  in  circumstances  more  inauspicious  to  military  exertions  ;  and 
yet  war  r.iged  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  where  our  dominion  ex- 
tended, while  the  territories  of  our  only  sUly,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
own  sovereign  in  Germany,  were  inviided  by  France,  and  her  forces 
by  sea  and  laud  menaced  our  shores.  In  the  distant  possessions  of 
the  crown  the  same  want  of  enterprise  and  of  spirit  prevailed. 
Armies  in  the  West  were  paralyzed  by  the  inaction  of  a  captain  who 
would  hardly  take  the  pains  to  write  a  dispatch  recording  the  non- 
entity of  his  operations ;  and  in  the  East,  while  frightful  disasters 
were  brought  upon  our  settlements  by  Imrbarian  powers,  tlie  only 
mihtary  capacity  that  appcim;d  in  their  defence  was  the  accidental 
display  of  genius  and  valor  by  a  merchant's  clerk,  who  thus  raised 
himself  to  celebrity  (Mr.,  afterward  Lord,  ('live).  In  this  forlorn 
state  of  affairs,  rendering  it  as  impossible  to  tliink  of  peace  as  it 
seemed  lio])eIess  to  continue  the  yet  inevitable  war,  the  base  and 
sordid  views  of  politicians  kept  pace  with  the  mean  spirit  of  the  mil- 
itary cjisie  ;  and  parties  were  split  or  united  not  upon  any  difference 
or  agreement  of  puhlir  principle,  but  upon  nien^  miestions  of  patron- 
age and  share  in  the  public*  spoil,  while  all  seemed  alike  actuated  hf 
one  only  passion,  the  thirst  alternately  of  power  and  of  gain. 

"  As  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  helm,  the  steadiness  of  the  hand  that 
lield  it  came  to  be  felt  in  every  motion  of  tho  vessel.  There  was  no 
more  of  wavering  councils,  of  torpid  inaction,  of  listless  expectancy, 
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of  Kbieot  dcspondcDOf.  His  firmness  gave  ccmfldcnc^,  his  ipirit 
rotiHeJ  crrursKc.  lib  vigiliuce  eecurcd  exertion,  in  everr  dsprirtmeDl 
under  Lis  sway.  Ench  miin,  from  tlio  First  Lord  of  liie  Aflmimlty 
down  U)  iha  most  bumble  cicrk  in  tiie  victualling  office — each  soldier, 
from  tlic  commander-in-cliiFf  to  the  most  obscure  controctur  or  L'oia- 
inisfcary — now  fell  assured  thiit  hn  was  scticg  or  iadolent  under  the 
eye  of  oae  who  knew  hSa  duties  and  liis  means  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  whu  would  very  certainly  make  all  defaulters,  whether  through 
misfeasance  or  through  noafb-asance.  accountnble  for  whatever  detri- 
ment the  commonwealth  might  sustain  at  Ihcir  hands.  Over  bla 
immediate  coadjutors  his  intlubnce  swiftly  obtained  an  ascendent 
wbicb  it  over  after  retiiined  uninterrupted.  Upon  his  first  pronoaitiOD 
for  changing  the  conduct  of  the  war  lie  stood  single  among  hts  col- 
loa^es.  autl  tendered  his  resignation  slinuld  they  peniat  in  their  dis- 
sent ;  tliey  at  once  succumbed,  iind  from  that  liour  censed  to  have  an 
opinion  of  their  own  upon  any  lirnncli  of  the  public  afTairs.  Nny,  M 
abaolutely  was  he  determined  to  have  tlie  control  of  those  measures 
of  which  ho  knew  the  responfiibilily  rested  upon  him  alone,  that  ho 
insislcd  upon  llic  First  Lord  of  thu  Admiralty  not  having  tho  corre- 
spundcnce  of  his  own  department  -,  oud  no  less  eminent  a  naval  cl)nr< 
acter  than  Lord  Anson,  with  hia  Junior  lords,  wore  obliged  to  sign 
the  orders  issued  by  Mr.  Pitt  while  Uio  writing  was  covered  over 
from  thdr  eyes. 

"  The  eSecls  of  this  change  in  tho  whole  mnnagement  of  the  pub- 
lic business,  and  in  all  the  plans  of  the  government,  as  well  as  in 
Iheir  execution,  were  Hpe*!dily  made  manifest  to  ali  Ihe  world.  Tho 
German  troops  were  sent  home,  and  a  wcil-regu luted  militia  buiug 
established  to  defend  the  country,  a  larj^e  disposablo  farce  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  various  points  whence  the  enemy  might  bo  no- 
noyod.  France,  attacked  ou  some  points  and  menaced  on  otheis, 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  Germany,  isoon  ofiorward  atitfered  Dm 
most  dtaastrous  defeats,  and.  instead  of  threatening  England  and  her 
allies  with  invusion,  had  U>  defend  herself  agalnat  attack,  mlFerlug 
BBTorcly  in  aoveral  of  lier  most  important  naval  stBtinna.  No  less 
than  sixteen  islands,  and  settlements,  and  forlros.'«s  of  impoflsncD, 
were  taken  from  her  in  Ajnerico,  and  A^^  and  Africa,  including  all 
hex  West  Indbo  colonics  except  St.  Domingo,  and  all  her  setllcmcnta 
In  the  EasL  The  whole  important  province  of  Cauada  was  likcwtss 
conquered,  and  Ihe  Ilavana  was  taken  from  Spain.  Besides  thin,  tbe 
seas  were  swept  clear  of  the  fleets  that  hod  so  lately  been  Insulting  all 
our  colnuies,  and  even  all  our  coaata.  Uany  general  actions  wern 
fought  and  gained  ;  one  among  tbcm  the  most  decisive  that  hail  ever 
b««D  fought  by  our  navy.  ThirU-six  sail  of  the  line  wcra  taken  or 
dwlroyed,  fifty  trigatea,  forty-five  alooiu  of  war.  60  brilliant  a 
course  of  uninterrupted  success  had  never  In  modern  times  uiteiiileil 
llio  arms  of  any  nation  carrying  on  war  with  other  stain  r(|>ial  la  It 
in  clvUisUion,  nod  nearly  a  mutch  in  power.    But  it  Ls  a  more  glori> 
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0U8  feature  in  tbe  unexampled  administration  wbidi  biatoiy  has  to 
record,  when  it  adds  that  all  public  distress  had  disappeared ;  all 
discontent  in  any  quarter,  l)oth  of  the  colonies  and  parent  state,  had 
ceased  ;  that  no  oppression  was  anvwliere  practised,  no  abuse 
suffered  to  prevail ;  that  no  encroachments  were  made  upon  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  no  malversations  tolerated  in  the  possessors  of 
power ;  and  that  En;?land,  for  the  first  time  and  for  the  last  time, 
presented  the  astonishing  picture  of  a  nation  supporting  without  mur- 
mur a  wideljT  extended  and  costly  war,  and  a  people  hitherto  torn 
with  conflicting  parties  so  united  in  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  the  voice  of  faction  had  censed  in  the  land,  and  any  dis- 
cordant whisper  was  heard  no  more.  'These,'  said  the  son  of  his 
first  and  most  formidable  adversan*,  Walpole,  when  informing  his 
correspondent  abroad  that  the  scssfon.  as  usual,  had  ended  wiSiout 
any  kind  of  opposition,  or  even  of  debate — '  these  are  tbe  doings  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  they  are  wondroiLS  in  our  eyes.' 

"  To  genius  irregularity  is  incident,  ancl  the  greatest  genius  is  often 
marked  by  eccentricitv,  as  if  it  disdained  to  move  in  the  vulgar  orbiL 
Hence  lie  who  is  lltted  by  his  nature,  and  (rained  by  his  habits,  to  bo 
an  accomplished  '  pilot  in  extremity,*  nnd  whose  inclinations  carry 
him  forth  to  seek  the  deep  when  the  waves  run  high,  may  be  found, 
if  not  *  to  steer  too  near  the  shore,'  yet  to  despise  the  sunken  rocks 
which  they  (hat  can  only  Ix;  tnistetl  in  culm  weather  would  have 
more  surely  avoided.  T()  (his  rule  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham afforded  any  exception  ;  and,  aKhough  a  plot  had  certainly  been 
formed  to  eject  Jiim  from  (he  ministry,  leaving  (he  chief  control  of 
affairs  in  the  feeble  hands  of  Lord  Bute,  whose  only  support  was 
court  favor,  nnd  whose  only  (alent  la}'  in  an  ex[K'r(ness  at  intrigue, 
yet  there  can  Ikj  little  doubt  that  this  schenio  was  only  rendered  prac- 
ticable by  the  hostility  which  the  great  mini8t(^>r'B  unbending  hal)its, 
his  contempt  of  ordinary  men,  and  Ids  neglect  of  every-day  matters, 
had  raised  against  him  among  all  the  creatures  l)oth  of  Downing 
Street  nnd  8t.  James's.  In  fact,  his  colleagues,  who  necessarily  felt 
humbled  by  liis  superiority,  were  ntjedlessl}'  mortifleil  bv  the  con- 
stant display  of  it ;  and  it  would  have  betokened  a  still  hfgher  reach 
of  understanding,  as  well  as  a  purer  fabric  of  patriotism,  if  he  whose 
great  capacity  thn;w  (hose  subordinates  into  the  shade,  and  before 
whose  vi«:or  in  action  thej-  were  suflleiently  willing  to  yield,  had 
united  a  liKle  suavity  in  his  demeanor  with  his  extraordinary  powers, 
nor  nmde  it  always  necessjir}'  for  (hem  to  acknowledge  as  well  as  to 
feel  (heir  inferiori(y.  It  is  certain  that  the  insulting  arrani^cment  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  which  reference  has  been  ah*eadv  made,  while  it 
lowered  (hat  department  in  the  public  (H)inion,  rendered  all  connect- 
ed with  him  his  personal  enemies  ;  and,  indeed,  though  (here  have 
since  his  days  been  prime  ministers  whom  he  would  never  have  suf- 
fered to  sit  even  as  puny  lords  at  his  boords,  yet  were  one  like  him- 
self again  to  govern  the  country,  tlie  Admiralty  chief,  who  mi^t  bo 
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for  inferior  to  LorJ  Anson,  wonid  nevirr  submit  la  the  litnniliati'iii 
biflictetl  tipoD  ibM  galliuil  sod  skilful  captalo.  Mr.  Piit's  policy 
seemed  formed  upnn  llic;  Kifiumril.ion  IhAt  cilhcr  COCh  public  fuoclion- 
ary  whs  otjiial  to  liimself  io  boldness.  Activity,  and  resource,  or  lliat 
he  wu<  tu  preside  orer  and  animate  eiicli  dopnrlmcDt  in  person  ;  and 
hia  confldi'nce  was  tut'li  In  Ma  own  jtowerB  thut  bi-  rcTersed  the  tnax- 
tm  of  governing,  never  lo  force  jour  wny  wlicrc  you  can  win  it,  uxl 
nlwayu  disdained  to  insinuate  where  ho  could  dnsu  in,  or  to  persuade 
where  be  could  command.  It  thus  hnppened  that  ills  colleagues  wers 
but  aomiaally  condjutors,  and  Uiourh  tuey  durst  not  thwart  falm,  yot 
reoiiered  no  neail^service  to  aid  his  scbemus.  Indeed,  it  lias  clear^ 
appeared  since  his  time  that  tliey  WL-re  chiefly  induced  lo  yield  lllm 
implicit  obedience,  and  leave  the  undivided  direction  of  all  openttlona 
in  bis  luuids,  by  the  expectation  that  the  failure  of  what  tbey  were 
wont  to  sneer  at  as  '  Mr.  Piit's  visions,'  would  IiiiD  Ihellde  of  public 
opioloo  against  bim.  and  prepare  bis  downfall  from  a  heiicUt  ol 
which  they  felt  that  there  wna  no  one  but  himself  nblu  to  disponess 

The  same  powerful  writer,  having  thus  sketched  the  character  of 
the  Btale^roau,  prot.'ecdB  next  to  deliuenie  Uial  of  the  orator,  m  far  ua 
this  cau  now  l)e  done  from  tlie  extremely  scmitv  and  imperfect  male. 
rials  which  have  licen  preserved.  The  fanu.'  of  Lord  Cbaltiam's  olo- 
qnmce  is,  in  truth,  almost  wholly  trailitional, 

"There  is,  indeed,  hardly  any  eloquence,  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
tinies.  of  which  so  little  that  can  be  relied  ou  as  autlientic  has  lioen 
preserved  ;  unless  perhaps  that  of  Pericles,  .Tulius  CVsar,  and  Lord 
BuliuKbrake.  Of  the  actions  of  the  two  flrst  we  have  Bumcient 
records,  as  wo  have  of  Lord  Chatham's  :  of  iheir  spoecbes  we  have 
iitilo  that  can  be  regarded  us  geQulne  :  aldiouj^h.  by  umiura'.ionoblo 
Iradition.  we  know  that  each  of  them  waa  secnnd  nnlv  lo  Ibo  grenl> 
est  orator  uf  their  respective  countrlea  :  while  of  Uollngliroke  we  only 
know,  from  Deau  Swift,  that  he  was  the  most  accomitllahed  speaker 
of  bis  lime  :  and  il  U  relalod  of  Mr.  Pitt  (the  younger),  that  when  the 
conversation  rolled  upon  lost  works,  and  some  said  Uiey  should  prefer 
leBloriog  (be  books  of  Livy,  some  of  Tacitua.  and  some  a  Latin  trag- 
edy, be  at  oDce  decided  for  a  speech  of  Bolbgbrokc.  What  we 
know  of  his  own  father's  oraturj-  is  much  more  lo  be  gleaned  from 
contemporary  panegyrics,  and  accounts  of  Its  effects,  than  from  tho 
.■canty,  and  for  the  most  part  doubtful,  remans  which  have  reached  us. 
I  "  All  accounts,  however,  concur  In  representing  those  effeclii  tu 
l^VG  been  prodigious.  The  spirit  and  vehemence  which  ODlmated  its 
enaler  passages,  tbcir  perfect  application  to  tho  sublect-matler  of 
debate,  the  apposileoc^s  of  bis  iaveeilvo  lo  the  individual  aasallcs], 
tbe  boldiUJBs  of  the  feats  which  he  ventured  upon,  tbe  gnudeur  of 
^n^  Ldais  which  he  unfolded,  the  heart-stirring  nature  of  his  appeals, 

■til  confessed  by  tbe  united  Icslimony  of  all  bis  coiitGmiK>~  ~' 

^  IbD  fragments  which  rcmalu  bear  out  lo  a  considerable 
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such  representations ;  nnr  are  we  likely  to  bo  misleiTby  tliO0e  frag- 
ments, lor  the  more  slrikini^  portions  were  certainly  the  ones  least 
likely  to  be  eitlier  forgotten  or  fabricated.  To  these  mighty  attrac- 
tions was  added  the  imposing,  the  animating,  the  commanding  power 
of  a  countenance  singuLarlv  expressive  ;  an  eye  ao  piercing  that  hardly 
any  one  could  stand  its  glare ;  and  a  manner  altogether  aingularly 
striking,  original,  nnd  cliar&cteristic,  notwithstancling  a  peculiarly 
defective  and  even  awkwanl  action.     Latterly,  indeed,  his  infirmities 

Erecluded  all  action  ;  and  he  is  described  as  standing  In  the  House  of 
lOrds,  leaning  upon  his  crutch,  and  speaking  forlenminuttis  together 
in  an  undertone  of  voice  scarcely  audible,  but  raising  his  notes  to 
their  full  pitcli  wlicn  he  broke  out  into  one  of  his  grand  bursts  of  in- 
vective or  exclamation.  But  in  his  earlier  time,  his  whole  manner  is 
represented  as  having  been  beyond  conception  animated  and  impos- 
ing. Indeed,  the  things  which  he  effected  by  it  principally,  or  at  least 
which  nothing  but  a  most  striking  and  commanding  tone  could  have 
made  it  possible  to  attempt,  almost  exceed  belief.  Some  of  these 
sallies  arc  indeed  cx:unplos  of  thut  approach  made  to  the  ludicrous 
by  the  sublime,  which  has  been  charged  upon  him  as  a  prevailing 
fault,  and  represented  under  the  name  of  chaiiatanerie — a  favorite 
phniae  with  his  adversaries,  as  it  in  later  times  has  been  with  the 
ignorant  undervaluers  of  Lord  Erskine.  It  is  related  that  once  in  the 
House  of  (Commons  lie  b'jgan  a  speech  with  the  words,  *  Bugar,  Mr. 
Speaker  ' — and  then,  observing  a  smile  to  prevail  in  the  audience,  he 
pausctl,  looking  fiercely  around,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  risiug  in  its 
notes,  and  swelling  into  vehement  anger,  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced again  the  word  '  Sugar !  *  three  times ;  and  having  thus 
quelled  the  house,  and  extinguiRhed  every  appearance  of  levitv  or 
laughter,  turned  round,  and  disdainfully  asked,  *  Who  will  laugh  at 
sugar  now  ? '  We  have  this  anecdote  on  good  traditional  authority  ; 
that  it  wiis  believed  by  those  who  had  tlie  best  means  of  knowing 
Lord  Chatham  is  certain  ;  and  this  of  itself  sliows  tlieir  sense  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  his  manner,  and  the  reach  of  his  audacity  in 
trusting  to  those  powers. 

**  There  (-an  be  no  doubt  that  of  reasoning— of  sustained  and  close 
argument — his  speeches  had  but  little.  His  statements  were  desul- 
tory though  striking,  perhaps  not  very  distinct,  certainly  not  all  de- 
tailed, and  >us  certainly  every  way  inferior  to  those  of  his  celebrated 
son.  If  he  did  not  reason  (togently,  he  assuredly  did  not  compress 
his  matter  vigorously.  He  was  anything  rather  *than  a  concise  or  a 
short  speaker ;  not  that  his  great  passaucs  were  ut  all  diilusc,  or  m 
the  least  degree  loaded  with  superlluous  words  ;  but  he  was  prolix  in 
the  whole  texture  of  his  discourse,  and  he  was  certainly  the  first  who 
introduced  into  our  senate  the  practice,  adopted  in  the  American  war 
by  Mr.  Burke,  and  continued  by  others,  of  lon^  speeches — speeches 
of  two  and  three  hours,  by  whicli  oratory  has  uained  little  and  busi- 
ness less.    His  discourse  was,  however,  fully  iufonned  with  matter— 
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bis  ftllosious  to  aaologaiM  subjccU,  and  bla  reference  to  the  bistorf  of 
pMt  events,  were  fr(ii4ueDl— nis  expresaloD  of  hia  nwn  opiDlous  wm 
capioita  and  free.  Hud  slood  very  genorylly  in  lliu  plMw  nf  nev  elitUn- 
mie reiisiHiiiij-  miliar  Hiipporl.  AaDblcsMleniculuf  ualur);u<I  views, 
n  geuarauB  avowal  ut  diguided  Henlimcnts,  a  mnnly  nnd  Romuwbui 
severe  contempt  for  all  peitT  or  meaa  views,  wbethur  tbeir  baaeQea« 
proceeded  frooi  niirrow  iiacferHioadiQg  or  tiom  oomipt  bioa,  alwitys 

E Traded  bla  wlinlu  dixcuiirw  ;  and.  more  lluiu  any  otber  onttwr  Kinoe 
cmostbencs.  be  wbS  dislluguiabed  by  the  noblunoss  of  fL-uling  witli 
wbich  he  regarded,  and  iLo  lunplilude  of  surrey  which  lie  caat  upou, 
tho  subjiiut-roatlers  of  debate.  His  iarective  wna  uoBparin^  and  bard 
U>  be  eudureil,  ulUiougb  he  waa  a  less  eminent  uiuaier  of  enrcaaro  tban 
bis  son,  and  rulhur  overwhelmed  bia  antagonist  with  the  burst  of 
wordsund  vcbumcnt  ludigualloD,  than  wounded  him  liy  the  edge  of 
ridicule,  or  tortured  him  with  the  gall  of  bitter  scorn,  or  Bxeu  his 
arrow  in  the  wound  by  the  barb  of  epigram.  Tliese  tilings  Deemed 
ax  It  were  to  betokiin  loo  mufb  labor  ami  too  much  art ;  more  latwr 
tlian  was  consistent  with  absolute  scorn,  more  art  than  could  Gtnnd 
with  heartfelt  rogu.  or  entire  contempt  inapirod  by  tlio  occasion,  at 
tbe  moment  and  on  the  spot.  But  his  great  [lassages — those  bf 
which  he  has  couiv  down  to  us,  Uioss  which  i^ve  hi^  eloquence  its 
peculiar  character,  aud  to  which  its  dai^llog  succeas  was  owiD|{ — 
were  as  sudiica  and  UDexpccted  us  they  wi^re  natural.  Every  ooo 
was  taken  liy  surprise  when  they  rolled  iiirlh  ;  everyone  felt  them  to 
be  80  natural  titat  be  could  hardly  undertituad  why  lie  had  not 
Ibougbl  of  Ihcm  blmscir,  ultbuugh  into  no  onu'a  imaginalion  had 
Ibcy  ever  entered.  If  tliu  iiiiality  of  being  natural  wiiUuul  being  ob- 
vious is  a  pretty  correct  description  of  febcitouK  exprcsaiou,  or  what 
is  called  liuE  writing.  It  is  a  yet  mure  accurul4)  representation  of  line 
uassages  or  telldtouj  AUa  in  spe.Ltln^.  In  thuso  nil  [lopular  asstm- 
LUea  take  boundless  dcllj^ht ;  by  Ihoso,  above  all  others,  are  the 
minds  of  an  audience  at  pleasure  mifved  or  controlled.  They  form 
tbe  grand  charm  of  Lord  Chatham's  oratory  ;  tliey  were  the  dis- 
Ijnguishinji;  exccUence  of  hia  great  predecessor,  and  gave  hun  at  will 
to  wield  the  fierce  democracy  of  Athens,  andtofiilmine  ovcrGrcocn." 
Many  yearj  ago,  a  small  volume  was  publlEhcd  by  Loid  lircnville, 
containing  letters  written  by  the  Earl  of  Cbatiiam  to  bis  nephew 
Thomas  Filt,  Lonl  Camelford.  Tbey  am  replete  with  excellent  ad- 
vice, conveyed  in  au  easy,  affectionate,  and  not  Inelegant  stylo,  hav- 
ing all  of  them  been  penned  evidently  without  effort,  under  the  »im- 
ple  Impulse  of  Ibu  kmdiy  feelings  and  anxious  mtcresi  which  Ibvy 
manifest  throughout.  At  the  aamc  time,  tbey  might  liavu  been  n'tit- 
tcm  by  n  perion  vastly  Inferior  to  I<ord  C'lialbaui ;  and  Indeed  one  can 
•carccly  aioid  surprise  at  the  absence  of  every  trace  of  Ibat  genius, 
._!  ofiglnality  for  wbich   the  writer  wna   so   greatly  dis- 


I,  the  bookseller,  has 
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'  3  Tols.  Bra :  the  Rbt.  Mr.  ThM^enjr  has  nins- 


E«il  of  CIwthMn." 

iral«>l  the  subject  more  Kcnnrtd^.  m  <rdl  as  fnl^,  in  kis  "  EUstoiy 
of  ibe  Earl  of  Cliathom."  2  fou.  4ta.  Soot  at  hia  own  wrEUngi 
luTc  been  given  lo  Ifae  world,  excrpt  ■  null  volatile  of  letters  to  (he 
BOO  or  lii!i  dAer  liroiber,  afteriraxd  Lord  Carndfonl,  pnblisfaed  aoniQ 
yean  sen  l>j  Lord  Ureoville  :  and  his  "  Comqmodence,"  in  4  toIs. 


toiT  of  bis  time.  Bis  wife,  trlio  died  in  18(18,  bote  hini  three  eons 
and  two  dauebten^  The  secood  aoo,  the  mbject  of  the  next  article, 
niaed  a  political  fame  capable  of  riTaUinc  that  at  hia  lUDStriooa 
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irtLUAU  Pnr,  the  second  son  of  William  Pilt.  Earl  of  Chathun, 
and  of  Ltiily  Hosier  OrenvIIlu,  daughter  of  Hester.  Countcsa  Tomplt', 
W119  iKjru  un  ihe  asili  of  May,  J~5U,  Tlit  child  inlicriled  h  niuno 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  birlli,  wus  Ihe  most  iilustrioiis  in  the  civil- 
ixcd  world,  aoil  ftaa  pronnuni^cd  by  every  EnglujhmHQ  with  jtlide, 
And  by  every  enemy  of  Englund  wilL  iniogled  ajdmiration  and  lerror, 
Duriug  Ihe  Qrst  year  of  bh  life,  every  raoDlh  liad  its  illuminulioiu 
And  bunAros.  aud  every  wind  brouabt  some  meauenger  clutr^  with 
joyful  tidings  and  bosltlc  Glandiirds.  In  Westphalia  the  £ni;lish  in- 
fantty  won  a  great  bnltlu  which  arrested  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth in  llie  midst  of  a  curccr  of  couquent :  DuscHwen  defeated  auo 
French  licet  on  the  coast  of  Portugui :  Huwku  put  to  flight  aiiolbcr 
In  the  Bay  of  Diacny  :  Joiiiuon  took  Nlaj^ara ;  Xmbcrat  took  Tlcon- 
.  deroga  ;  Wmlfc  died  by  the  muat  enviable  ot  deaths  under  Ihe  walls 
of  Quelicc  \  Clive  destroyed  a  Dutcli  armnmeut  iu  the  Hooeley.  Had 
extablisbed  the  English  supremacy  In  Bengui ;  Coole  routetTuilly  nl 
Wondewasb,  and  ostablishcd  Uic  Bngllsh  suprcmucy  In  the  Camatic. 
The  nation,  while  loudiy  applauding  the  suceessfiil  warrints,  con- 
sidered them  all.  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  Europe,  ia  America,  and  in 
Ania,  merely  as  IniitrurauDts  which  received  their  direction  fruin  one 
su[)arior  mind.  It  wda  the  iirreat  William  Pitt,  the  gr<Mt  commoner, 
who  hiu]  vanquished  French  marehals  in  Oennany,  and  French  ad- 
mirals ou  the  Atlantic  ;  wbobivl  conquered  for  his  country  one  great 
empire  on  the  frozen  chores  of  Ontario,  and  another  under  the  tropi- 
cal Sim  ucar  ibe  moutlis  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  not  in  the  naturn  of 
things  thatpopularity  such  as  he  at  this  lime  enjoyed  should  be  pcr- 
msnent.  Thni  popularity  had  tost  its  gloss  before  his  children  wcro 
old  enough  to  understand  ttiat  their  father  was  a  peat  man.  He  was 
nt  len^h  placed  iu  situatious  in  which  Dcither  bis  talents  for  admia- 
istraliun  nor  his  talents  for  debate  appeared  to  the  bci>t  advaniave. 
Thu  energy  and  decision  which  hod  eminently  filled  him  for  Ihe  ui- 
recUon  of  war  were  not  needed  in  time  of  peace.  The  lofty  aud 
^il-«lirriug  eloquence,  which  had  made  bim  supreme  in  the  House 
9  CommooB.  oflcn  fell  dead  on  the  HnuMe  of  l<oni^  A  cruel  malady 
Kkcd  hb  julnts,  nnd  left  his  Joints  only  to  fall  on  his  nerves  and  on 
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liis  brain.  During  tho  closing  years  of  his  life,  lie  was  odious  lo  Ihc 
court,  and  yet  was  not  on  cordial  terms  with  the  great  body  of  llie 
opposition.  Chatham  was  only  the  ruin  of  Pitt,  but  an  awful  and 
majestic  ruin,  not  to  be  contemplated  by  any  man  of  sense  and  feel- 
in  tiC  without  emotions  resembling  those  which  are  excited  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Coliseum.  In  one  respect  the  old 
statesman  wa.s  eminently  happv.  Whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  public  life,  he  never  failed  to  find  peace  and  love  by  his  own 
hcartli.  JTc  loved  all  his  children,  and  was  loved  by  them  ;  and,  of 
all  his  children,  the  one  of  whom  he  was  fondest  and  proudest  was 
his  second  son. 

The  child's  genius  and  ambition  displayed  themselves  with  a  rare 
and  almost  unnatural  precocity.  At  seven,  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  grave  subjects,  the  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies, 
and  the  sense  and  vivacity  of  his  remarks  on  books  and  on  events, 
amazed  his  parents  and  instructors.  One  of  his  sayings  of  this  date 
was  reporteu  to  his  mother  by  his  tutor.  In  August,  1770,  when  the 
world  was  agitated  hy  the  news  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of 
Chathiim,  little  William  exchiimed,  *'  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the 
eldest  son.  I  want  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  like  papa." 
A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lady  Chatham,  a  woman  of  considerable 
abilities,  remarked  to  her  lord  thut  tlieir  younger  son  at  twelve  hod 
left  far  behind  him  his  elder  brother,  who  was  fifteen.  **  The  fine- 
ness,*'she  w^rote,  "of  William's  mind  makes  him  enjoy  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  what  would  be  above  the  reach  of  any  other  creat- 
ure of  his  small  age."  At  fourteen  tho  lad  was  in  intellect  a  man. 
Hay  ley,  Avho  met  liim  at  Lyme  in  the  summer  of  1773/  was  aston- 
ished, delighted,  and  somewhat  overawed,  by  hearing  wit  and  wis- 
dom from  80  youni^  a  mouth.  The  poet,  mdeed,  was  afterward 
sorrj'  that  his  shyness  had  prevented  him  from  submitting  the  plan 
of  an  extensive  lileniry  work,  which  he  was  then  medilntmg,  to  the 
judgment  of  this  extraordinary  boy.  The  boy,  indeed,  had  already 
written  a  tragedy,  bad  of  course,  but  not  worse  than  the  tragedies  of 
his  friend.  This  piece  is  still  preserved  at  Chevening,  and  is  in 
some  respects  highly  curious.  'There  is  no  love.  Tho  whole  plot  is 
political ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  interest,  such  as  it  is,  turns 
on  a  contest  about  a  regency.  On  one  side  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
cn)wn,  on  the  other  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  conspirator.  At 
length  the  king,  who  had  been  missing,  reappears,  resumes  his 
power,  and  rewards  the  faithful  defender  of  his  rigiits.  A  reader 
who  should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  that  (he  play  wjis  written  by  some  Pittite  pocta^ttcr 
at  the  time  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  recovery  of  (jrcorgc  the  Third  in 
17S0. 

The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents  observed  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  his  intellectual  powers  was  alloye<i  by  apprehensions 
about  his  health.    lie  shot  up  alarmingly  fast ;  he  was  often  ill,  and 
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Ic ;  and  it  waa  feared  Uiot  il  woiiU  he  in  possllile  to  reat 
^pling  so  Mil,  ao  sloniler,  and  so  feelile.  Porl-wiiio  wu  pre- 
jlbed  \iy  Ilia  miMlIcikl  itdvisiirs  ;  nnd  it  ia  snid  lliut  liu  was,  at  four- 
MD.  accustomed  to  tikko  iliis  Agreeable  pliy sic  in  qnnntitius  wliicli 
would,  ill  uiii'  HlwlemiouH  iuee.  bu  tliui]);lii  mucli  more  tUnn  suttlciect 
for  nay  fuU.ptown  man.  This  cegimen.  tliough  it  would  prubably 
hare  k tiled  nj net j-D I ae  boys  out  of  n  liuudreiT  Beemii  to  liavs  beeo 
well  suited  lo  llie  ]ieculiariLiea  oF  WiUiiim'B  coDstltulioD  ;  fur  at  IIF- 
t«eD  be  eenaed  lo  be  molested  by  diseaae,  ami.  tbougli  never  a 
tttoag  raau.  continued,  durlug  many  years  of  lubor  aod  anxirty, 
ot  nijhtii  passed  In  debute,  And  of  aummera  jiaased  in  Lon- 
don, lo  bo  a  tolerably  tioalthy  one.  It  was  probably  on  aricount 
uf  the  delicacy  of  liia  frame  tluit  lie  was  nut  educated  like  oilier 
boys  of  the  game  rank.  Almost  all  tlie  eminent  EngliEdi  stttles. 
men  and  or»Iora  lu  wliom  he  was  aflcrwitrd  opposed  or  allied, 
North,  Fox.  Shelbwrnu,  Windtiam.  Urcy,  Welleslcy,  Grenville,  Sher- 
iitaa,  CanuicK,  went  lliroiigb  the  Iniinlng  of  great  public  scbuuls, 
L<nd  Chatliam  Imd  Itiinsett  l>een  ii  distinguialiud  Etonian  ;  and  it  is 
teldom  that  a  dtntiugiiished  Etonian  forgcla  liis  obligations  to  Eton. 
But  William's  iu&rmilics  requireil  a  vigilance  and  teudemcss  Bucb  ua 
could  bo  found  only  at  home.  He  waa  therefore  bred  under  the  pa- 
Icmal  roof.  Uia  studies  were  superintended  by  a  clergj'maa  oameil 
WiUon  ;  and  those  studies,  though  often  interrupted  by  illucsii.  were 

Croaecutod  with  extraordinary  succeas.  Before  the  ladliad  completed 
U  flfleuntli  ^car,  his  knowledge  both  o(  the  ancient  lan^iages  ftod 
of  matbenintics  was  such  as  very  few  men  of  'eighteen  then  carried 
up  to  collt^.  lie  was  therefore  sent,  towiinl  ine  close  of  Ilic  year 
IVTB.'to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge.  80  young 
a  student  required  much  more  Ilian  the  ordinary  care  whidi  a  coIIckQ 
tutor  beatows  on  undergraduates.  Tlio  governor,  10  whom  the 
direction  of  William's  iieademicnl  liFe  waseonSded,  was  a  bachelor  of 
arts  named  Protyman.  vho  ludbeensonior  wrangler  in  the  preceding 
year,  n{id  who,  though  not  a  man  of  prcpoaeeising  appournncG  or 
brilliant  parts,  was  craiuctitly  acute  and  laborious,  a  sound  scholar, 
and  un  excellent  xeometrioian,  At  Qmnbridgc,  PretTman  wa«,  dur- 
ing muTn  thim  two  years,  the  inBep«tt'at>le  companion,  and  indeed 


-^  the  worst  biogmpiilual  work  of  ilsslee  in  ..._   

;  nil  he  graduated,  had  aearcely  ono  tcqiiaintanee,  ntlended 

ll  r^iularly  morniug  and  ovcuing.  dined  every  day  in  tiall,  and 

~  "eiit  lo  u  sinele  cvcnlnjr  party.     At  Bcventeen.  he  wa«  ailmit' 

>r  the  bad  (aahion  of  liiese  limes,  by  right  of  birth,  without 

ter  of^i  


Arts.    But  he  continued 
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during  some  years  to  reside  at  college,  and  to  apply  lumaelf  ▼isor. 
ouaI^,  under  Prctymun's  direction,  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  wnile 
mixing  freely  in  the  best  academic  society. 

The  fttocls  of  learning  whicii  Pitt  Itud  in  during  this  part  of  his  life 
w:is  certainly  very  cxtniordinary.  In  fact,  it  was  all  that  he  ever 
possessed  ;  for  lie  very  eariy  became  too  busy  to  have  any  spare  time 
tor  books.  The  work  In  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight  was 
Kcwton*s  Principia.  His  liking  for  mathematics,  indeed,  amounted 
to  a  passion,  whicIi,  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructors,  themselves  dis- 
tinguished matliematicians,  required  to  be  checked  rather  than  en- 
couraged. The  aculcness  and  readiness  with  which  he  solved  prob- 
lems was  pronounced  by  one  of  Uie  ablest  of  the  moderators,  who  in 
those  days  presided  over  the  disputiitioos  in  the  schools  and  con- 
ducted the  examinations  of  the  Senate  House,  to  l>e  unrivallcil  in  the 
university.  Nor  was  the  youth's  moflciency  in  classical  learning  Iraa 
remarkable.  In  one  res|)ect,  indeed,  he  ap]^)eared  to  disodvantaoa 
when  compared  with  even  second-rate  and  third-rale  men  from  pub- 
lic schools.  He  had  never,  while  under  Wilson's  care,  been  in  iho 
habit  of  composing  in  the  ancient  languages  ;  and  he  therefoie  never 
acquired  that  knack  of  versification  which  is  sometimes  possessed  by 
clever  boys  whose  knowledge  of  the  lani^uage  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  very  super ticial.  It  would  have  been  utterly  out  of  his 
power  to  produce  such  charming  elegiac  lines  as  those  in  which 
Wellesley  bade  farewell  to  Eton,  or  such  Virgilian  hexameters  as 
those  in  wjiich  Canning  destrribed  the  pilgrimage  to  Alccca.  But  it  may 
l)c  doubtetl  wlielher  any  scholar  has  ever,  at  twenty,  had  a  more  solid 
and  profound  knowleda:e  of  the  two  great  Inngut^sof  the  old  civilized 
world.  The  facility  with  which  he  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the 
most  intricate  sentences  in  the  Attic  writers  astonished  veteran  critics. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  l)eing  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  ex- 
tant: poetrj'  of  Greece,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  mastered 
Lycopliron's  C:issandra,  tlie  most  obscure  work  in  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  litomture.  This  strange  rhapsody,  the  difficulties  of  which 
have  perplexed  and  repelleti  many  excellent  scholars,  *' he  read," 
says  his  preceptor,  *'  with  an  ease  at  first  which,  if  I  had  not  wit- 
nessed it,  I  sliould  have  thought  beyond  tlie  compass  of  human  intel- 
lect." 

To  modern  literature  Pitt  paid  comparatively  little  attention.  He 
knew  no  living  language  except  French  ;  and  French  he  knew  veiy 
imperfectly.  With  a  few  of  the  l)est  English  writers  he  was  inti- 
mate, particularly  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The  debate  in 
Pandemonium  was,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  favorite  pas- 
sages ;  and  his  early  friendM  used  to  talk,  long  after  his  death,  of  the 
lust  emphasis  and  the  melodious  cadence  witli  which  tliey  had  heard 
him  recite  the  incomparable  spcHich  of  Belial.  He  hod  indeefll  been 
carefully  trained  fnmi  infancy  hi  the  art  of  managing  his  voice,  a 
voice  naturally  dear  and  deep-toned.    His  father,  whose  oratory  owed 
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no  small  purt  of  Itx  efltd  tD  tbut  an,  luul  been  n  most  sbilCul  snO 
judicious  ioBliuctor.  Ala  kler  period,  tlie  wiu  o(  Brookes'^,  irri- 
tated  byolwcrviog.  nigUt  ufler  niglit,  Iidw  powerlully  Pitt's  eouorouB 
olocuiloa  fivjcinslod  llio  rows  of  cuuntry  gcutlemou,  itproucIiLHl  liim 
wllh  linvlnj!  beea  "  rmtght  \iy  his  dud  on  ii  stool." 

His  education,  iodBoiT  wnawell  ndaptcdtororm  upi^at  lutrllEunent- 
ary  speaker.  Oiiei  argument  oftea  ixtfxd  axMiM  those  clujoical 
studies  wtilcli  ocfiipy  so  large  B  part  of  tile  oorly  life  oteTcry  j^ntle- 
moD  bred  in  Ilic  south  »f  uur  inland  is,  lliat  tbey  pcevent  him  from 
Acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  oud  tint  it  is  not  uuuaiwl 
to  Dieet  will)  a  youth  of  excellent  parts,  wbo  writes  Ciceronian  l«tin 
prase  and  Raralian  Latiu  Alo&ics,  but  wlio  would  find  it  impoaaililo 
to  express  his  thonglits  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  focclble  Sngliab. 
There  may  pcrliaps  lie  some  truth  in  thia  ob^srviitian.  But  the  ulussl- 
cal  studies  of  Pitt  were  carried  on  in  a  peciiliuc  manner,  nnd  had  Uiu 
effect  of  carichiDg  bis  Eog\iiii  vocabulary,  and  of  maldni;  him  won- 
derfully expert  in  the  art  of  constructing  correct  EnffliBh  sentences. 
His  praciico  was  to  ioolt  over  a  pivgo  or  two  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author,  to  make  himself  master  of  Uie  niejiDing,  and  than  lo  road  the 
pasaaice  straight  forward  into  bis  own  langua^.     This  practice,  be< 

^n  under  hU  Rrat  luaclier  Wilson,  was  conwiued  uoder  Pictyman. 
is  not  slranii^e  that  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  who  tuM  becu 
exercised  doily  in  this  way  during  ted  years,  should  hAve  acquired  an 
alnuMt  unrivalled  power  of  putting  bis  thouj{tits,  without  premcditit- 
liou,  into  words  well  sclecliKi  aud  well  arr&uged. 

Of  all  the  reroains  of  autltiuity.  Hub  oraiioiiH  were  those  on  whicli 
he  bestowed  the  most  minute  examinatioD.  His  favorite  employ- 
mcnt  was  to  compare  harangues  on  oppusile  sideis  ot  the  same  uuca- 
tion,  to  analyse  them,  and  to  observe  which  of  tlie  arguments  a?  tha 
first  speaker  were  refuted  by  the  second,  which  were  evaded,  and 
which  were  left  untouched.  Nor  was  it  only  in  books  that  he  at  Ihis 
time  studied  the  art  of  parlinm':ntary  fencing.  When  he  was  at 
home,  he  bad  frequent  opportnnitics  of  hearing  important  debates  at 
Westmlo-ticr  :  and  he  heard  Ibem,  not  only  with  inlorast  and  uujoy- 
meut,  but  with  a  rlose  soientiG';  olteuiion,  resembling  that  with 
which  It  diligent  puiul  nt  Guy's  lloepital  watcbes  ayery  tiirn  of  tbo 
liand  of  a  ^ruat  surgeon  tlirbugh  a  difflcult  operation.  On  one  of 
these  nccns  ions,  Pitt,  a  youth  whose  abilities  were  as  yet  koown  only 
U)  hix  owu  family  and  bi  a  small  knot  of  coliei^  frieiuk,  was  itiiro- 
duccd  on  ibe  steps  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Fox,  who 
was  his  senior  by  elct'en  years,  and  who  was  already  the  greatest  de- 
bater and  one  ot  the  ^roLtj^  orators  that  had  appearetl  in  England. 
Pux  used  nftcrwarrt  in  relate  ih«t,  as  the  dlscusi^ioo  proceeded,  PUt 
repeatedly  turned  lo  htm,  ami  snid,  ■'  But  surely,  Mr,  Pox.  Uutl 
mlshl  l>e  met  thus  ;"  or,  "  Yes  :  but  he  lays  biinself  open  to  tliis  re- 
tort," What  the  partiriiliir  crilicisnii  were.  Fox  had  furgollDn  ;  but 
bo  nid  that  he  was  imtcb  struck  at  the  litne  by  the  |>[c('0);lty  of  » 
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lad  who,  through  the  whole  sitting,  leemed  to  be  thinkiog  only  how 
all  the  speeches  on  both  sides  could  l)e  answered. . 

One  of  the  voung  man's  visits  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  pad 
and  memorable  era  in  his  life.  lie  had  not  quite  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  he  attended  his  father 
to  Westminster.  A  great  delmte  was  expected.  It  w*as  known  that 
France  had  recogniz^  the  indopcudence  of  the  United  States.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  about  to  declare  his  opinion  that  aJl  thought 
of  subjugating  those  states  ought  to  be  relinquished.  Chatlinm  liad 
always  maintained  that  the  resistance  of  the  colonics  to  the  motlier 
country  was  justitiable.  But  he  conceived,  verv  enoneously,  that  on 
the  rlay  on  which  their  independence  should  l)e  acknowledged  the 
greatness  of  England  would  be  at  an  end.  Though  sinking  under 
the  w^eight  of  years  and  infirmities,  he  detei mined,  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  to  be  in  his  place.  His  son  supported  him  to 
a  Btmi,  The  excitement  and  exertion  were  too  much  for  the  old 
man.  In  the  very  act  of  addressing  the  peers,  he  fell  back  in  convol- 
sions.  A  few  weeks  later  his  corpse  was  borne,  with  gloomy  pomp» 
from  the  Painted  Cliaml)er  to  the  Abl)ey.  The  favorite  child  and 
namesuke  of  the  deceased  sfatcsman  followed  the  cofiin  as  cliief 
mourner,  and  saw  it  deposited  in  the  transept  where  his  own  was  des- 
tined to  lie. 

Ilis  elder  brother,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  means  sufflcient,  and 
barely  sufllcieut,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  The  other 
members  of  the  family  were  poorlyprovided  for.  Wuliam  had  little 
more  tlian  three  hunclrcd  a  year.  It  was  neccsi^ary  for  him  to  fol- 
low a  profcvssion.  He  had  already  licgim  to  eat  his  terms.  In  the 
spring  of  1780  he  came  of  age.  He  ihen  quitted  Cambridge,  was 
caUcu  to  the  bar,  took  chambers  in  Lincolifs  Inn,  and  joined  the 
western  circuit.     In  the  autumn  of  that  vear  a  general  election  took 

Elace  ;  and  he  offered  himself  as  o  caudidnte  for  the  university  ;  but 
e  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  It  is  said  that  the  grave  doctors 
who  then  sat,  robed  in  scarlet,  on  the  Inmches  of  Golgotha,  thought 
it  great  presumption  in  so  young  a  man  to  solicit  so  high  a  distinction. 
He  was,  however,  at  the  reouest  of  a  hereditary  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  brought  into  Parliament  by  Sir  James  Lowlher  for  the 
borough  of  Applebv. 

The  dangers  of  tlie  country  were  at  that  time  such  as  might  well 
have  disturbed  even  a  constant  mind.  Army  after  army  had  been 
sent  in  vain  against  (he  rebellious  crolonisls  of  North  America.  On 
pitched  fields  of  battle  the  advantage  had  been  wilh  the  disciplined 
troops  of  the  mother  country.  But  it  was  not  on  pitched  fields  of 
battle  that  the  event  of  such  a  contest  could  ))e  deeicled.  An  armed 
nation,  with  hunger  anri  the  Atlantic  for  auxiliaries,  was  not  to  l)c 
subjugated.  Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Bourbon,  humbli'd  to  the 
dust  a  few  years  before  by  the  genius  and  vigor  of  Chothani.  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge.    France  and  Spain  were  united 
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against  us,  and  had  recently  been  Joined  by  HoHand.  The  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  for  a  time  lost  The  British  Hag  had 
been  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  British  Channel.  Tho- 
northem  powers  professed  neutrality  ;  but  their  neutralitv  had  a 
menacing  aspect  In  the  East,  Hydcr  bad  descended  on  the  Carnatic, 
had  destroyed  the  little  anny  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread  terror  even 
to  the  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  George.  The  discontents  of  Ireland 
threatened  nothing  less  than  civil  war.  In  England  the  authority  o 
the  government  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point.  The  kin^  and  th 
House  of  Commons  were  alike  unpopular.  The  cry  for  parliamentary 
reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and  vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of 
1830.  Formidable  associations,  headed,  not  by  ordinary  demag0|^es, 
but  by  men  of  high  rank,  stainless  character,  and  distinguished 
ability,  demanded  a  revision  of  the  representative  sjstem.  The  pop- 
ulace, emboldened  by  the  impotence  and  irresolution  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  recently  broken  loosu  from  all  restraint,  besieged  the 
chambers  of  the  legislature,  hustled  peers,  hunted  bishops,  attacked 
the  residences  of  ambassadors,  opened  prisons,  burned  and  pulled 
down  houses.  London  had  presented  during  some  days  the  aspect 
of  a  city  taken  by  storm  ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  form  a  camp 
among  the  trees  of  St.  James's  Park. 

In  spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  abroad  and  at  home,  George 
the  Third,  with  a  firmness  which  had  little  afflnitv  with  virtue  or 
with  wisdom,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  put  (town  the  Ameri- 
can rebels  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  his  ministers  submitted  their  judg- 
ment to  his.  Some  of  them  were  probably  actuated  merely  by  selfish 
cupidity,  but  their  chief,  Lord  North,  a  man  of  high  honor,  amiable 
temper,  winning  manners,  lively  wit,  and  excellent  talents  both  for 
business  and  Tor  debate,  must  l)c  acquitted  of  all  sordid  motives.  IIo 
remained  at  a  post  from  which  he  had  long  wished  and  had  repeatedly 
tried  to  escape,  only  because  ho  had  not  sufllcient  fortitude  to  resist 
the  enlrt»ali(;s  and  reproaches  of  tlie  king,  who  silenced  all  arguments 
by  pa*<sionately  asking  whether  any  gentleman,  any  man  of  spirit, 
could  have  the  heart  to  desert  a  kind  master  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. 

The  opposition  consisted  of  two  parties  which  had  once  been  hostile 
to  each  other,  and  which  had  been  very  slowiy,  and,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, very  imperfectly  reconciled,  but  which  at  this  conjuncture 
'seemed  to  act  together  with  cordialitv.  The  larjcerof  these  parties 
,  consisted  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  aristocracy.  Its  head  was 
Charles,  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  man  of  sense  and  yirtue.  and  in 
wealth  and  parliamentary  interest  equalled  by  very  few  of  the  Eiig- 
lidi  nobles,  but  afflicted  with  a  ncTvous  timidity  w^hich  prevented 
him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  delmte.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  adherents  of  Rockingham  were  led  by  Fox,  whose  dis*» 
pated  habits  and  ruined  fortunes  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town, 
out  whose  commanding  genius,  and  whose  sweet,  generous,    and 
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nffectionatc  disposition  extorted  the  admiimtioii  and  love  of  thoie 
Mho  most  lamented  the  crrorB  of  liia  prinOe  life.  Burke,  superior  to 
Pox  in  lai;gcneas  of  comprehension,  m  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in 
splendor  of  imagination,  but  less  skilled  in  that  kind  of  logic  and  in 
that  kind  of  rhetoric  which  convince  and  perauade  great  aascmbUcs, 
11  as  willing  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  young  chief  whu  might  have  been 
his  son. 

A  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  was  composed  of  the  old  follow- 
ers of  Chatham.  At  their  head  was  William.  Earl  of  Shelbume,  dis- 
tinguished both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  lover  of  science  and  letters. 
With  him  were  leagued  Lord  C'aniden.  who  had  foimerly  held  the 
great  seal,  and  whose  integrity,  ability,  and  constitutional  knowledge 
rummanded  the  public  respect ;  Barre,  an  eloquent  and  aciimonious 
(lec*latmcr ;  and  Dunning,  who  had  long  held  the  first  place  at  the 
English  bar.    It  was  to  this  party  that  rilt  was  naturally  attracted. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1781  .he  made  his  ficst  speech  in  favor  of 
lluikc's  plan  of  cconumical  refoim.  Fox  stood  up  at  the  same 
momsnt,  but  instantly  gave  way.  The  lofty  yet  animated  deport- 
ment of  the  young  member,  his  perfect  self -possession,  the  readiness 
with  which  he  replied  to  the  orators  who  had  preceded  him.  the  silver 
tones  of  his  voice,  the  perfect  (:triu'turc  of  his  unpremeditated  sen- 
tences, astonished  and  dtlighted  his  hearers.  Buike,  moved  even  to 
tears,  exclaimeil.  "It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block  ;  it  is  Uic  old 
block  itself."  "  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament,"  said 
a  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  "  He  is  so  already,"  answered 
Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy  had  no  ])]ace.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  well 
remembered  by  some  who  were  very  recently  living,  that  soon  after 
this  debate  Pitt's  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookes's. 

On  two  subsctjueut  occa.<«ious  during  that  session  Pitt  atldresscd  tlio 
house,  and  on  both  fully  sustained  the  reputation  which  ho  had  ac- 
ciuiretl  on  his  first  ai)ix*arance.  lu  the  summer,  after  tlie  prorogation, 
he  again  went  the  western  circuit,  held  several  briefs,  and  acquitted 
liimself  in  such  a  miuiner  that  he  was  highly  complimented  by  Buller 
from  the  bouth,  and  by  Dunninii:  at  the  bar. 

On  the  27th  of  Xovember  the  Parliament  reassembled.  Only  forty- 
eight  hours  l>efore  h:ul  arrived  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Coruwallis 
.ind  his  army  ;  and  it  consequently  became  necessary  to  rewrite  the 
royal  s^ieecli.  Every  man  in  the  Jcingdom,  except  the  king,  was  now 
convinced  that  it  was  mere  mailncss  to  think  of  conquering  tho 
United  States.  In  the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  address,  Pitt  spoke 
with  even  more  energy  and  brilliancy  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
lie  was  warmly  applauded  by  his  allies ;  but  it  was  n>marked  that 
no  person  on  his  own  side  of  tho  house  was  so  loud  in  eulogy'  as 
Henry  Dundiis,  the  I^ord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  who  spoko  from  tho 
ministerial  ranks.  That  able  and  versatile  ixjlitician  distinctly  fore- 
saw the  approiu:hing  downfall  of  the  government  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  was  pn'paring  to  make  his  own  escape  from  the  ruin. 
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lit  n  furtniglit  lalor,  Pitt  spoke  in  Iho  committee  of  mipply  on 
ay  eeiimaieo.  Syinphims  nf  diaseDsIon  had  bcgiui  to  appear 
...;  Iruaaiiry  bench.  Lord  Oeorgn  Gormainc,  tho  secivtiiy  of 
>,  who  was  especially  charged  with  tlia  dticction  or  the  war  In 
ffiot,  had  held  lungiiaire  not  uaaily  tu  he  rccoocilcd  with  declftm- 
~  ~\Me  by  the  first  lord  of  the  trofiaiiry.  Pitt  noticed  the  dLi- 
y  with  much  forte  and  keennesa.  Lord  George  and  Lord 
EBo  ti>  whisper  together ;  nod  Welbore  Ellis,  an  ancient 
._.!,  who  had  been  drawing  salary  almost  every  iiuarter  since 
_'a  ot  Henry  Pelliam,  Iwnt  down  tietween  tliom  to  put  in  a 
Such  interruptions  Bomutimcs  dl-tcomposc  vcli^run  speakers, 
oppwl,  and,  looking  at  the  group,  snid,  with  Bdmirnbte  readi- 
'  I  Bhail  wnlt  till  Nostor  hau  composed  the  dispute  between 
emnon  and  Achilles." 
-  ^ftor  acvetnl  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to  be  distingnished  from 
dof^li.  the  ministrv  resigned.  Tlie  king,  rcluclnuily  tmd  un- 
gnciouBlr.  coDseoled  to  accept  Rochinghom  as  first  minister.  Fox 
and  Biielbume  1>eeamo  secretaries  of  state.  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
ona  of  tha  most  upright  and  honorable  of  men,  was  made  cliancellor 
of  Iho  ojcchcquer.  Thiirlow,  whose  nblllties  aud  force  of  chnraclor 
liiid  mailc  him  the  dictator  of  lEie  House  of  Lords,  continued  to  hold 
Uie  grcitt  Heal. 
To  Pin  WHS  offered,  through  Rhclburnc,  Uie  vicc-treasiirorBhip  of 
ic  of  the  CHHicit  ana  most  highly  paid  places  in  the  gilt  of 
i  but  the  oHcr  vaa,  without  hesitation,  declined.  The 
m^  itntesmiui  bad  resolved  to  accept  no  post  which  did  not  entitle 
A  to  ■  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  snd,  a  few  uavs  later,  he  announced 
It  reiwiluiion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must  be  Tomemlwred 
It  the  cabinet  was  then  a  much  smaller  snd  more  select  body  thnn 
pi«senl.  We  have  seen  cabinets  of  sixteen.  In  the  time  of  oitr 
iniifalhcrs  a  cabinet  of  ten  or  eleven  was  thought  ineonrenienlly 
ge.  Uuven  was  a  usuii!  nunil>er.  Even  Biirkc,  who  bad  taken 
B  Incrutive  office  ot  psynisstur,  was  not  in  tlio  cabinet.  Many 
ircfnrc  thought  Pitt's  d(«inratloo  indecent.  lie  himself  was  sony 
It  he  had  made  it.  The  words,  he  ssid  in  private,  had  escspeu 
n  Id  Iha  heat  of  npeakiog ;  and  be  had  no  sooner  utiored  them  tliu 
>uW  liave  given  the  world  to  re<»ll  them.  They,  however,  did 
o  harm  with  the  public.  The  second  William  Pill,  it  was  said, 
wti  th.1t  he  had  Inherited  the  spirit  as  woIIbs  thcaeniusof  the 
_o  The  son.  as  in  liie  father,  there  might  perliaps  Tie  too  much 
:  but  there  was  uothing  low  nr  sordid.  It  might  be  called  nr- 
ft  young  iMuriater,  living  in  cbanitiers  no  Ihree  hundnd  a 
a  rtifuse  a  salnrv  of  five  thousand  a  yeiir.  merely  because  he 
il  not  choose  to  bind  lilmself  to  s|ieslc  or  vote  fur  pUua  whu-li  hs 
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had  DO  share  in  framing ;  but  surely  such  arrogance  was  not  very 
far  removed  from  virtue. 

Pitt  gave  a  general  support  to  the  administration  of  Rocldnghani, 
but  omitted,  in  tlie  mean  time,  no  opportunity  of  courting  that  ultra- 
whig  party  which  the  persecution  of  Wilkes  and  the  lAiddlescx  elec- 
tion had  called  into  existence,  and  which  the  disastrous  events  of 
war,  and  the  triumph  of  republican  principles  in  America,  had  mado 
formidal)le  both  in  numbers  and  in  temper.  He  supported  a  motion 
*  lor  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments.  He  made  a  motion  for  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  representation,  and,  in  the 
speech  bv  which  that  motion  was  introduced,  avowed  himself  tho 
enemy  or  the  close  boroughs,  the  strongholds  of  that  corruption  to 
which  he  attributed  all  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  ho 
phrased  it  in  one  of  those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences  of  which  he 
had  a  boundless  command,  had  grown  with  tho  growth  of  England 
and  strengthened  with  her  strength,  but  had  not  diminished,  with  her 
diminution,  or  decayed  with  her  decay.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
supported  by  Fox.  The  motion  was  lost  by  only  twenty  votes  in  a 
house  of  more  than  three  hundred  members.  The  reformers  never 
again  liod  so  good  a  division  till  the  year  1831. 

The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abilities,  and  was  more  pop- 
ular than  any  administration  which  had  held  oHice  since  the  first  year 
of  George  tho  Third,  but  was  hated  by  the  king,  hesitatingly  sup- 
ported by  the  Parliament,  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
chancellor  was  disliked  and  distnistcd  by  almost  all  his  colleagues. 
The  two  secretaries  of  state  regarded  each  other  with  no  friendly  feel- 
ing. Tho  line  between  their  departments  Imd  not  been  traced  with 
precision  :  and  there  were  consequently  jealousies,  encroachments, 
and  complaints.  It  was  all  that  Rockingham  could  do  to  keep  the 
peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and  before  the  cabinet  had  existed  three 
months,  Rockingham  died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  The  adherents  of  the  deceased 
statesman  looked  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  their  chief.  The  king 
placed  Shelburne  at  (he  head  of  the  treasury.  Fox,  I^rd  John  Cav- 
cndisli,  and  Burke,  immediately  resigned  their  oHices  ;  and  tho  new 
'  prime  minister  was  left  to  constitute  a  go^^emment  out  of  very  de- 
fective materials.  His  own  parliamentary  talents  were  great ;  but 
he  could  not  be  in  the  place  where  parliamentary  talents  were  most 
needed.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  could  confront  the  great  orators  of  the  opposition  ;  and 
Pitt  alone  had  the  clntiuence  and  the  courage  which  were  required. 
He  was  olTered  the  great  place  of  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer,  and 
he  accepted  it.    He  had  scarcely  completed  his  twenty- third  year. 

The  Parliament  was  speedily  prorogued.  During  the  tcccss.  a  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  whieh  hod  bc'en  commenced  under  Rockingham 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  England  acknowl^ged 
the  independence  of  her  revolted  colonics ;  and  she  ceded  to  her 
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_  jrojicaa  onemics  some  ptDces  \n  Uio  Medltemnefui  and  to  tlie  OuU  | 
o(  Miixk'O.    Bill  Lite  U^rnis  wliUih  sliu  nb(aJD(xl  were  i|UUtJ  as  lulrun- 
iHgcous  and  honorulile  na  ibe  cvL-Dti  of  the  wur  eutillnl  her  to  cxprei, 
or  HS  slie  woa  llkelv  lo  obtalu  by  penevntiag  in  a  couluitt  aguiuat  im- 
iinaisB  "dds.    All  lier  vital  iiaits, nil  tbo  i^ealBcmrcfS  or  ber  power  ro-  1 
mitincd  uDiiijiiretl.    Sbe  presorrud  even  b&t  dignity  ;  fur  «he  ciide<I  I 
tn  till!  llauHC  of  BourljDD  only  part  uf  what  alie  lina  noo  from  thai  1 
liouse  in  previons  wars.    8ho  nUaiued  her  Indiiui  empire  undiminiih-  | 
fi  i  Mid,  in  H|>ilc  of  tbc  miifhliest  eflurta  of  two  great  monarehiCB,   ] 
W  ^  slilt  wnved  on  lUe  roeb  of  Gibraltar.     There  is  not  IliosligbU   I 
est  retuion  lo  iHdicfO  that  Pox,  if  lie  had  remained  in  olBce.  would  I 
'^vc  hesitated  one  uionioiit  about  concludiu^  a  treaty  on  suoh  cnn*  | 
.ditiona.    Unhiippily  tliat  grent  ntid  most  amiable  man  wiv,  ut  Ibis  ] 
Crlaia^  horriud  by  his  piissioug  iuio  an  error  which  made  IiIh  gcniuB  ] 
ftnd  ula  virtuus,  Ouriug  a  long  cuurse  of  years,  almost  ti    ' 
country. 

Ite  aaw  tliat  ihe  grent  body  of  thu  Hotisc  of  Commona  was  divided 
Into  ibiee  pnrlius,  Jils  own,  that  of  North,  nnd  that  of  Bhelborne  ; 
Ihat  none  of  tlioae  ihrre  partlea  wu  large  anuugb  to  stand  nlona ; 
Uut,  theraforo,  unless  two  of  liieni  united,  there  must  be  a  miserably 
feeble   ndjiiiuialrulion,  or,  more  probably,  a    rapid    sni^cwsion   of 
liiiscmbly  feeble  nJuiinlntralinns,  and  thlii  at  a  lime  when  a  strong 
fOvemment  waa  eHsenllal  lo  Ihe  prosperity  and  respectahilitj  of  tba 
luUion.    It  waa  then  necessary  and  riichl  ibal  there  should  be  a  cos-   I 
liliou.    To  every  posaible  coalition  luere  wore  objections.    Bui,  at  1 
^ItU  posstbk  caatili(in&,  that  tu  whidi  there  were  the  fewest  objections  j 
WU  undoubtedly  acoaliUou  between  Sholbume  and  Fox.     U  wonid 
lutvo  been  generallr  applauded  by  the  followera  of  both.     It  mi^it 
,llltve  been  made  without  any  siicrlllce  of  public  principle  on  Ihe  part 
of  ellher.    Unhappily,  recent  bickerin;^  had  left  in  Uie  laiml  of  Fox 
«  profound  dislike  and  distrust  of  ahelburne.    Pitt  allcnipicd   la    I 
lueiliBte.  and  was  authorized  lo  invite  Fox  to  return  to  the  serrlqe  of 
Uie  crown.    "  Is  Lord  Slielburue."  sali)  Fox,  "  to  remain  prime  Dtn- 
ieler ! "    Pitt  answered  in  tjie  amrnuulve.    "  It  is  imRossible  (hat  1 
fuin  net  iindi^r  him."  eaid  Fox,    "  Tben  uDsotiatlon  b     '  *  " 

,  said  Pitt ;  "  for  I  cannot  Iwtray  him."     Thus  llie  t 
'  purtcl.    They  were  never  again  in  a  private  room  toaetlicr, 
_    As  KoK  snti  lii«  friends  would  not  Ireat  with  8lteTbi]me,  nothing  1 
lemainud  lo  tliem  but  to  treat  with  North.    That  fatal  coalitio 


which  is  emnbalii^iilh  ' 
I  thrceauartersofai,  1. 
I  mux}  Norib  wiih  in. 
I  Jiiislii,  aiilie  m')->i:i 
VtnruiMors.    Thtj  ]J"^' 
'^  driviujt  from  litllreit  =1,1 
I  have  iJillL'red  as  lo  any  i: 
'    pnidcnco  and  Uic  patlcn 


lUi-il  •■  The  Coalition,"  was  formed.    Kol  I 

i  -    I  -r.ivi;  Fox  and  Burltc  had  Ihmu  1 

.   Iiii.i  described  him,  night  after  J 

'  >rrupl.  the  most  incapabW  of  1 

-  Willi  lilm  tor  the  piirpoee  of  1 

1   rt.Lli   whom  tliey  eanuot  be  said  lo  1 

ul  tjucklion.     Nor  luid  Ihcy  even  Iha 

volt  for  some  occasion  on  which  tlicj 
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might,  without  inconsistency,  have  combined  with  thdr  old  enemies 
in  opposition  to  the  government.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
tlie  scundiil,  tliegit^it  orators  wliohad,  during  seven  years,  thundered 
against  the  war,^  determined  to  join  with  the  authors  of  that  war  in 
passing  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  peace. 

Tlie  Parliament  met  before  Christmas,  1783.  But  it  was  not  till 
January,  178i),  that  tlie  preliminary  treaties  were  signed.  On  the 
17th  of  Fei)ruary  they  were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  had  been,  during  some  days,  floating  rumors  that 
Fox  and  North  had  coalesced  ;  and  the  debate  indicated  but  too 
clearly  tliat  tliose  rumors  were  not  unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffering 
from  indisposition  :  lie  did  not  rise  till  his  own  strength  and  that  m 
his  hearers  were  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  consequently  less  successful 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  His  admirers  owned  tliat  his  speecdi 
was  feeble  and  petulant.  He  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  advise  Sher- 
idan to  conflnu  himself  to  amusing  theatrical  audiences.  This  igno- 
ble sarcasm  gave  Sheridan  an  opportunity  of  retorting  with  great 
felicity.  *'  After  what  1  have  seen  and  heard  to-night,*'  he  said,  **  I 
really  feel  struns^ly  tempted  to  venture  on  a  competition  with  so  great 
an  artist  us  Ben  Ilonson,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  second  Angry 
Boy."  On  a  division,  the  address  proposed  by  tlie  supporters  of  the 
government  wtis  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixteen 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  single  failure,  or 
to  be  put  down  by  the  most  lively  repartee.  When,  a  few  days  later, 
the  opposition  proposed  a  resolution  directly  censuring  the  treaties, 
he  spoko  with  an  eloquence,  energy,  and  dignity,  which  raised  his 
fame  and  popularity  higher  than  ever.  To  the  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North  he  alluded  in  language  which  drew  forth  tumultuous  ap- 
plause from  his  followers.  *'  If,"  he  siiid,  **  this  ill  omened  and  un- 
natural marriage  be  not  yet  consummated,  I  know  of  a  just  and  law- 
ful impedient ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  public  weal,  I  forbid  the 
lianns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minorit}',  and  Shelburne  con- 
sequently teiuiered  his  resignation.  It  was  accepted  ;  but  the  king 
struggled  long  and  hard  Kfore  he  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  Fox,  whoso  faults  he  detested,  and  whose  high  spirit  and  power- 
ful intellect  he  detested  still  more.  The  first  place  at  the  board  of 
treasury  was  repeatedly  offered  to  Pitt ;  but  the  offer,  though  tempt- 
ing, was  steaflfaslly  liet'lined.  The  youn^  man,  who.se  judgment 
was  as  precocious  as  his  eloquence,  saw  that  his  time  was  coming, 
but  was  not  come,  and  was  deaf  to  roval  importunities  and  re- 
proaches. His  Majesty,  bilterly  coniplainuu;  of  Pitt's  faint-hearted- 
ness,  tried  to  break  the  coalition  Every  art  of  s(iduclion  was  prac- 
tised on  North,  but  in  vuin.  During  several  weeks  the  country  re- 
mained without  a  government.  It  was  not  till  all  devices  had  failed, 
and  till  the  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  l)ecame  threatening, 
that  the  king  gave  way.     The  Duke  of  Portland  was  declared  first 
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lord  of  tlie  [reasury. 
came  M«retiirU>8  u(  sia 
tlu  reft)  prime  minister. 

Tbc  year  waa  far  advanced  bcrore  tlie  new  airaagements  wcra 
completed  ;  and  □oiLiiiKven'i'n|>ortaQt  wasdoDO  duriug  Iberemaln- 
d«r  of  the  8tta«!oii.  Pitt,  now  seated  un  llie  opposition  bcnub, 
brougbt  tliH  question  of  jiartiumeatirv  reform  a  second  limo  undtir 
the  consideration  iif  the  Conimrms.  He  proposed  to  iid<l  to  tlae  hnui 
at  ODce  a  hundred  countf  meuiben  and  several  memberB  (or  mrira 
poUtan  districts,  and  loenncltliat  every  borough  of  which  an  eluclioi 
ooniiiuttee  shotdd  report  iliai  the  niBV>r[t7  ol  voters  appoitre<l  lo  *' 
GtMTupt,  should  lose  Ibo  fraocbise.  The  motion  was  rejected  hj 
vote*  to  14D. 

After  the  prorogalion,  Fitt  visited  tlic  conllneat  for  the  first  and 
last  time.    His  [ravellio^  companion  was  oueof  his  moat  intimate 
friends,  a  jroung  Dian  of  hia  own  age,  who  bad  already  distln^^iii^bed 
himself  in  Puilinment  by  an  engH^iag  natural  eloiiuence.  Mil  oD  bK— 
the  Bweotcsl  and  most  exquisitely  modulnied  of  human  vuieea,  u''^ 
whose  affectionate  licsrt,  caressing  manners,  aod  l)rilliant  wit,  rnad 
hlin  tbe  most  delizhtfiil  of  cnmpiiiiirtnR,  William  Wllberforce. 

WM  Uie  lime  o(  AnKl^ro^iuia  in  France  :  and  at  Paris  tbe  sou  o. 

great  Chntliani  was  absolutely  hunted  by  men  of  letters  and  womcK 
of  fashion,  and  forced,  mucli  ogKlnst  hla  will,  into  puUticaJ  (lUpilla- 
tioD.  One  rpmarbsble  saying  which  dmppud  from  him  during  Uil* 
tour  hsa  been  preserved.  A  Frcnoh  xentleman  expitsser)  siuneaur- 
prisc  at  the  immcniic  iofluunM)  which  Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruini^j— 
by  the  dici?-box  and  the  turf,  exercised  over  the  English  nallm 

You  have  not,"  said  Pitt,  "been  under  tbe  wand  of  tbe  n"   " 
dan." 


i 

bed 


lireaistible  strength  i..  .    .  ... 

Bcarcdy  less  sirons  iu  the  House  of  I»rds.  but  wm,  in  irutb,  n_ 
rotinded  on  every  side  by  daDfters.  The  king  was  impaticnilv  wafi. 
log  for  the  raomeul  at  which  be  could  emaocipaie  himself  irontJtj 
ydte  which  j^alled  bini  so  severely  that  he  liad  more  tb 
■erkHuly  tluiiij^hl  of  retiring  to  llauorer  ;  and  the  king  was 

more  anger  for  a  change  Ihnn  Ibe  nation.     Pox  and  North  li 

miuod  a  fatal  error.    They  ought  to  bavc  known  tbat  coalition*  b 
tween  parties  whieh  have  long  been  hostile,  can  succeed  only  wti^ 
the  wish  for  c'laUliuii  jKirvadcs  the  lower  mnhs  of  Itoih.     If  tbe  lenil'' 
en  unite  before  there  is  any  disposition  to  union  among  the  [oU 
lowata,  tltc  probability  Is  that  there  will  be  a  mutiny  in  lioili  camps, 
and  that  the  two  re  vol  twl  armies  will  make  ainico  with  eiu'h  other, 
in  onler  to  be  revenged  on  those  by  whom  ibey  tbink  that  ihcy  have 
been   betrayed.     Thus  it  was  in  17K].     At  tbe  bt');inniO)>  Of   that 
ereulful  year,  Kortb  hud  been  the  recognised  bead  uf  the  old  Tory 
piny,  which,  Ihoiigli  for  n  moment  prostrated  by  the  disastmua  laiuu 
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of  tho  American  war,  was  still  a  great  power  in  tUe  itatc.  To  blm 
the  clergy,  tlic  universities,  and  that  large  body  of  coantiy  gentlenien 
whose  rallying;  cry  was  "  Church  and  king,  had  long  looked  up 
with  respect  and  contldence.  Fox  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  the 
idol  of  tho  WhigH,  and  of  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  dlssen1en«. 
The  coalition  at  once  alienated  the  most  zealous  Tories  from  North, 
and  the  most  zealous  Whigs  from  Fox.  The  University  of  Oxford, 
which  had  marked  its  approbstion  of  North's  orthodoxy  b}'  electing 
him  chancellor,  the  city  of  I^ondon,  which  had  been,  during  two- 
and-twenty  years,  at  war  with  the  court,  were  equally  disgusted, 
tkjuires  and  rectors,  who  had  inherited  the  principles  of  the  cavaliers 
Of  the  preceding  century,  could  not  forgive  Iheir  old  leader  for  com- 
bining with  disloyal  subjects  in  order  to  put  a  force  on  the  sovereign. 
The  meml>ers  of  *^tho  Bill  of  Rights  Society  and  of  the  Reform  Asso- 
ciations were  enrageil  by  learning  that  thelV  favorite  orator  now  called 
the  great  champion  of  tyranny  and  corruption  his  noble  friend. 
Two  great  multitudes  were  at  once  left  without  any  head,  and  both 
at  once  turned  their  eyes  on  Pitt.  One  party  saw  in  him  the  only 
man  who  could  rescue  the  king  ;  the  other  saw  in  him  the  only  man 
who  could  purify  the  Parliament.  He  was  supported  on  one  Ride  by 
Arclibishop  Mufkham,  the  proncher  of  divine  right,  and  by  Jcnkin- 
son,  the  captain  of  the  privtorinn  band  of  the  king's  friends  ;  on  the 
other  side  .by  Jcbl)  and  Priestley.  Sjiwbridge  nnd  Cartwrighl,  Jack 
Wilkes  and  ilorne  Tooke.  On  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, however,  the  nmks  of  the  niinislciial  majority  were  unbroken  ; 
and  tliat  any  statesman  would  venture  to  brave  such  a  nuijority  was 
thought  impossible.  No  prince  of  the  Hanoverian  line  had  ever, 
under  any  provocation,  ventured  to  appeal  fn>m  the  representative 
body  to  the  constituent  body.  The  niinistei*s,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing Uie  sullen  looks  and  muttered  wonls  of  displeasure  with 
which  their  suggestions  were  rt»ceived  in  the  closest,  notwitI>standing 
tho  roar  of  oblocpiy  which  was  rising  louder  and  louder  every  day 
from  every  comer  of  the  island,  thought  themselves  secure. 

Such  was  their  confldence  in  their  strength  that,  as  soon  aa  the 
Parliament  had  met.  thej-  brought  fonvani  a  singularly  lx)ld  and 
original  plan  for  the  government  of  the  British  territories  in  India. 
What  was  proposi»d  was  that  the  whole  authority,  which  till  that 
time  had  Iwen  exereiseii  over  those  territories  by  the  Kast  India  Com- 
pany, should  be  tran«*ferred  to  seven  commissioners,  who  were  to  lie 
named  by  Pailiament,  and  were  not  to  l)e  removable  at  the  nieasurc 
of  the  crown.  Karl  Filzwilliam.  tho  most  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Fox,  wr.s  to  be  chairman  of  this  l)oartl,  and  the  eldest  son  of  North 
was  10  be  one  of  the  meml)ei's. 

As  soon  as  the  ouilines  of  the  s<!hemc  were  known,  all  the  hatrwl 
which  the  coalition  had  excited  burst  forth  with  an  astotmding  ex- 
plosion. The  question  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  paramount  to  every  other  was,  wh?ther  the   proposed 
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dungc  ITU  likely  to  be  beoeflcUl  or  iajiirious  to  tlio  llitrir  milllMis 
of  pcupln  who  wuru  sulijecl  lo  Uic  cntniHiny,  But  llial  qiictiliun  ciio. 
not  lie  aiiil  lohave  hvcii  even  iieriously  lilsruRsed.  Burkt,  wlidi. 
wbulher  rigbt  or  nroii^  ia  the  conclusioas  to  wliicli  he  I'umo,  hul  Mfj 
kut  tlic  lucrit  of  lucking  nt  the  subject  in  tbe  rigUt  pnint  of  riew,. 
vaialj  rmnintlcd  bin  hearers  of  iliat  migUiy  popiilulion  whote  dal^J 
rice  might  dopend  on  a  vote  of  the  firjiidi  PurUameDt.  Uo  spoks^ 
with  even  mora  tbun  hia  wonted  power  of  thuu);ht  tud  btDgunge, 
■bout  the  desoUlion  of  Kol>ilcund,  otwut  the  spoliation  ol  Benuw, 
about  the  utH  policy  which  hod  suffered  the  iiiuks  or  the  C'ltraBilcU) 
go  lo  n^ ;  hot  he  could  scarcely  olitaio  a  heario^  The  canieading 
Mities,  to  their  akamii  It  must  l)c  smd,  ivould  listen  to  none  but  Eng- 
Ilsh  topicB.  Out  of  doora  the  ery  ngainat  tiie  ministry  was  almost 
universal.  Town  and  cnunlry  were  united.  Corporsiioos  exclainwd 
agninst  the  violation  of  Ihu  charter  of  Ibc  gn.-atcst  corporation  in  ths 
realm.  Tories  and  democrala  )(>iiied  in  •pronouncing  Ihcpropoaod 
board  an  uncunslitutional  body.  It  was  lo  consist  of  Kox'a  noiul- 
nees.  Tim  efToct  of  Iub  bill  wiu  to  give,  not  to  the  crown,  but  to  hiia.| 
peraonaily,  whether  in  olBce  or  in  oppmitioa.  an  enormous  nnwer,  »f 
pitroDwe  sufficient  to  countiTlmlnnco  the  patronAe«  of  tlie  Trcasiiry- 
and  of  (bo  Admindly,  and  to  decide  lliu  cloctions  tor  ItCly  borougbl 
n«  knew,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  hateful  alilce  lo  king  and  pooplo  ; 
and  he  had  deviietl  a  plan  wbich  would  make  him  Indcpcodenl  of 
both.  Some  nicknamnl  him  Cromwdl,  and  aome  Carlo  Rhaa. 
WilbcrCorce  with  liia  u^ual  feliuity  of  oxprcasion',  and  with  very  nn- 
tuual  bittcrni;!ss  of  fectliuc,  duacribtsl  ibe  schemu  as  ib»  geouine  oB- 
^>riug  of  the  coalitioa,  as  niurknl  with  Iho  features  of  both  its  par* 
ents,  llio  corruption  of  one  and  the  violence  of  tbu  other.  In  apito 
of  nU  oppoiitiou,  however,  the  bill  wm  lupportcd  in  every  etage  by 
great  majoritios,  was  ruiMdly  passed,  ami  was  sent  ivp  to  the  Lord*, 
To  tko  general  aHioDinhmuot,  when  the  serand  reading  was  movvd  la 
Uie  upper  iiousu,  tliu  opposition  proposed  an  adjournment,  and 

ried  it  by  cigbty-aeven  voles  tu  seven ty-nine:.    Tlie  cniue  of  . „ 

itnnge  turn  of  foituno  was  soon  kanwn.  Pitt's  oousin.  Barl  Tain^ 
ide,  had  been  in  tbe  royal  closet,  and  had  tiicnt  been  autbotiaiod  » 
let  h  bo  known  that  his  M^esiy  would  considur  all  who  voted  for  tM; 
Ull  as  bia  eaemii».  The  igninninioua  commissiou  was  perfonneall, 
ftdd  instantly  a  troop  of  lords  of  tho  bedchamber,  of  liishopa  wUl 
wUIumI  to  ])e  traoalaled,  umI  of  Bcotdi  [u-ucn  wlio  wished  lo  l>c  VM, 
olected,  made  liai>te  to  cluiQge  sides.  Cn  -.,'--•  ■:.,  T.i)rd9  i»> 
Jecled  tbe  bill.    Fojl  and  I^orihwerc    -  '    I  lo  aon4i 

tbvEr  aeals  lo  tbu  palace  by  tlieir  uoili  : 
pointed  drat  lord  ul  Llm  Irvasury  and  i  ! 

Tho  general  opinion  was,  thai  tiiciL-  . 
latjoo.  But  Pitt  wiwty  determined  tot'i^''  iln' t"i'''"^  fu'Ung  th 
lo  gather  slrvu^lL  Uii  this  t>oiiit  be  dillored  from  \m  kinsman  Tn 
plb.    Tke  consequfucu  was,  lliat  Tempte,  wlu>  hud  been  appuini 
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one  of  the  secrctaricj)  of  state,  resigned  bis  oiBee  forty-eigbt  houTB 
after  lie  bud  accepted  it,  and  thns  rplie?ed  the  new  goTemment  from 
a  great  load  of  unpopularity  ;  for  all  men  of  sense  and  honor,  how- 
ever strong  might  l>e  their  dishke  of  the  India  bill,  disapproved  of 
the  manner  in  whicli  that  bill  had  been  thrown  out.  Temple  carried 
away  with  him  the  scandal  which  the  best  friends  of  the  new  govern- 
ment could  not  but  lament  The  fame  of  the  ^oung  prime  mmister 
preserved  its  whiteness.  lie  could  declare  with  perfect  tnith,  that 
if  unconstitutional  macliinations  had  been  employed,  he  had  been  no 
party  to  them. 

He  was.  however,  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers.  In  the 
ilouse  of  Lonls,  indeed,  he  had  a  tnajority  ;  nor  coulU  any  orator  of 
Uie  opposition  in  that  assembly  l)e  considered  as  a  match  for  Thur- 
low,  who  was  now  a^ain  chancellor,  or  for  Camden,  who  cordially 
supported  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Chatham.  But  in  the  other 
house  there  was  not  a  single  eminent  speaker  among  the  official  men 
who  sat  round  Pitt.  Ilis  most  useful  assistant  was  Dundas,  who, 
though  he  had  not  eloquence,  had  sense,  knowledge,  readiness,  and 
boldness.  On  the  opposite  l)euches  was  a  powerful  majority,  led  by 
Fox,  who  was  suoported  by  Burke.  North,  and  Sheridim.  'f  he  heart 
of  the  young  minister,  stout  as  it  was,  almost  died  within  him.  He 
could  not  once  close  his  eyes  on  the  night  which  followed  Temple's 
resignation.  But,  wliatever  his  internal  emotions  might  be.  his  lan- 
guage and  deportment  indicated  nothing  but  unconquerable  firmness 
ami  haughty  confidence  in  his  own  powei-s.  His  contest  against  the 
House  of  Commons  la.sted  from  the  17th  of  December,  178JJ,  to  the 
8lh  of  March,  1784.  In  sixteen  divisions  the  opposition  triumphed. 
Again  and  again  the  king  wiis  requesti^^l  to  dismiss  his  ministers. 
But  he  wjiri  determined  to  go  to  Germany  rather  than  yield.  Pitt's 
resolution  never  wavered.  The  cry  of  the  nation  m  his  favor  became 
vehement  and  almost  furious.  Addresses  assuring  him  of  public 
8up|)ort  came  up  daily  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  London  was  presented  to  him  m  a  gold  box.  Ho 
went  in  sUite  to  ri'ceive  this  mark  of  distinction.  He  was  sumptu- 
ously feasted  in  (Jrocers'  Hall;  and  the  sliopkeepers  of  the  Strand 
and  Fleet  Street  illuminated  their  houses  in  his  honor.  These  things 
could  not  but  produce  an  effect  within  the  walls  of  ParliamenL  The 
ranks  of  the  majority  began  to  waver  :  a  few  passetl  over  to  the  en- 
emy ;  some  skulked  away  ;  many  were  for  capitulating  while  it  was 
still  possible  to  cjipitulate  with  the  honors  of  war.  Negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  view  of  forming  an  administration  on  a  whle 
bjLsis,  but  they  had  scarcely  l)een  opened  when  they  were  closed. 
The  opposition  demanded,  as  a  prelimioary  article  of  the  treaty,  that 
Pitt  should  resign  the  treasury  ;  and  with  this  demand  Pitt  stead- 
fa.st]y  refused  to  comply.  ^^  hile  the  contest  was  raging,  the  clerk- 
■fihlp  of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure  place  for  life,  worth  three  thousand  a 
jtar,  and  tenable  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  became 
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quel 


mil)  Iiave  blamed  Lim  i(  tic  bad  done  m 

id  &liTl>y8  bccD  defended  on  liie  ground  tlint  they  eunblcd  a  (ew 
of  eniiocut  aUiliUes  luid  small  incomea  to  lire  witbout  any  pru- 
._._on,  (tod  lo  devoie  tbeniKClveii  to  ilia  sorvico  of  Uiu  aUte.  Fitl.  in 
^te  of  Uie  remoiisIranceB  of  hu  friouds,  gave  Uio  Petia  lo  hie  fuHier's 
Ud  adherent.  Colonel  BarrB,  ii  miin  di.siiuguished  by  talent  and  elfu 
quence,  but  poor  and  afflicted  mih  blindness.  By  this  arrangement 
a  pcusian  wliicb  tbe  Itocklagbam  admiuUlralluu  luid  gmnted  to 
Hatrk  was  suveil  to  tbe  public.    Never  waa  Uii>ni  a  biippior  slroku  ot 

f)licy.  A.bout  Ircalied,  nara,  eKpedilioiis,  taiiiTH.  buduuls.  tbere  will 
ways  be  room  (or  dUputu.  The  policy  whiuli  is  upplauiled  liy  half 
le  n^iuQ  may  be  conncmocd  by  Ititt  other  half.  Qiit  pecimluy  dlft- 
mhucsledooea  every Ijixly  compruhenda.  U  is  a  great  ihingtorBman 
jMio  luu  only  tbrcc  hundred  u  yatt  to  be  able  lo  show  i^t  he  eon* 
ntlors  LliTuB  ibousand  a  year  as  mere  dirt  buneutb  hia  feet,  when  cnm- 
pared  with  Ihc  publie  ialeresl  luid  Ibe  public  ist«imi.  Pitt  hnd  hia 
TOword.  Ko  minister  was  ever  more  nuiporoualy  libelled  ;  but  even 
Vhon  Iia  WHS  kno.wn  to  b«  oTerwIuiJmed  with  debt,  when  ruIIIou 
WIU«  pftfiaing  lliroiigb  his  hands,  when  Ihu  wealthiest  magaates  of  llie 
'^''i  were  soliciijug  bini  for  morqitUatuH  aod  fatten.  Ids  bltlcreat 

^  lioB  did  DOt  dare  to  accuse  turn  of  louehiag  unlawful  gain. 

At  IvDglli  the  haid-fouKhl  ligbt  ended.  A  linal  retnooaimnoe, 
'n  up  by  Iturkc  with  ifimirBble  skill,  was  carried  on  Ihe  Bth  of 
_-.  jb  hy  Bsingli)  voiu  in  a  full  bouse.  Undilieexporimcnt  bMO  re- 
peated, luc  suppoclers  of  the  eonlilkm  would  probiibly  hnve  been  in 
ajniDonty.  But  llie  supplies  hiul  tioen  voted  ;  the  mulioy  bill  bad 
been  paaacd  ;  and  the  Parliamenl  was  diasolved. 

Tbe  popular  oonslllucnl  bodies  all  over  the  country  were  in  gen- 
mX  euthusloslji;  on  the  side  of  the  new  goverunieut.  A  liuodrud  and 
idsW  o(  the  supporters  of  the  coulitiou  limt  tJieir  seats.  The  Qrat 
IpEdof  the  treasury  himself  camu  in  at  the  bend  of  the  poll  for  tlio 
^nivaruty  of  Uambridge.     His  youitg   friend,    Wllberforce, 


tbe  midst  of  such  triumplis  Pitt  completed  his  twenty-flfih  ye«r. 

■  vHa  DOW  tbe  greatest  subject  that  England  had  soeo  during  many 

lAnemtiona.     lie  domiuei'red  absolutely  over  U>e  cabinet,  and  was 

'Uie  favorite  ul  once  of  Ihtf  sovereign,  of  tbe  Partiaineni.  and  of  Ibu 

DRlIon.    Uia  fttthcr  hud  never  lieen  so  iiuwerful.  nor  Wulpole.  nor 

Hiirlborougb. 

This  muTulive  has  now  reached  a  poiot  beyond  which  a  full  lili^ 

y  lit  Uie  life  of  Pill  would  If  a.  history  of  Englimd,  or  rather  of  Ibe 

lulc  civili/.ud  world  ;  nuil  lor  sucU  a  history  lliia  is  ool  the  propter 

I,     Here  ii  very  aliKhi  ekelcli  rou«t  aulUi'O  :  and  in  that  skcti-li 

liuencu  will  bo  glvtu  (o  such  points  as  may  enable  b  reader  who 
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la  alreadr  acquainted  with  tha  general  eonw  at  erasto-to  tern  • 
JnM  nallon  of  Ifaa  cli&racUr  of  tbe  man  on  vborn  m  Buwh  dcpeodod. 
It  we  wish  to  luriTe  at  a  correct  Judgmeitt  ot  Fttt's  mertta  aiid  da- 
fects,  we  must  never  forget  that  be  bdooged  to  a  pecnHu  cbM  ot 
itauimen,  and  thiit  he  must  be  tried  by  ■  peonliar  standard.  It  [■ 
not  eaar  to  compare  liim  fairly  with  such  men  aaXtmettea  and  Sullf, 
Richelieu  and  Oxenstieni,  John   De  Witt  and  Wairen  Wiytflnyi, 


aeoeaaity  of  em  placing.  Soma  talents,  which  thnr  nererliad  any  (V 
pgttnnity  of  showbig  that  Ui^  poaeeaaed,  wcM  oareloped  In  bun  to 
aa  extcaordlnarr  degree.  In  some  qwdtties,  on  ibe  Mber  hand,  to 
wliich  they  owe  a  taige  partof  their  fame,  be  was  daddedly  tbeir 
inferior.  They  tmiiBaclcd  buainesa  tn  thtrir  cloeets,  or  at  boaida 
where  a  few  confldential  coundUors  eat.  It  whs  lila  lot  to  be  bum 
In  tn  age  and  In  a  couutrv  i  d  which  pariiamenlary  govemment  was 
oomplMely  cslabllshed  :  hla  whole  tramiDg  from  infancy  waa  each  aa 
flttea  bim  to  bear  a  part  in  parlJamcQtary  KoverDment ;  and  from  tlia 
prime  of  liie  manhood  to  liis  dcalh.  all  tbc  powere  of  his  Ttgoroua 
mind  were  almoet  connianlly  exerted  in  the  work  of  parliammitary 
goremmeut.  He  accordingly  became  tho  greatest  master  of  ILe 
Whole  art  of  parliamentary  f^vernment  [hat  has  ever  existed,  a  greater 
than  Mootaguc  or  Walpule,  a  grenliT  than  his  father  Ciulham  or  Itia 
rlTBl  Fox,  a  greater  (han  either  of  bis  illastrioua  Buccesaora  OUudng 
andPceL 

Parliamentary  govemnipnt,  like  every  other  contrivance  of  nian, 
has  its  advaotAgcs  and  lu  disudTiiDtagi'a.  Un  tho  advantages  thera 
b  no  need  to  dilato.  Tlio  liUtoryor  England  during  thebnndred 
and  seventy  years  whicli  have  elapsed  since  the  House  of  ComiDona 
became  the  most  powerful  body  m  the  state,  her  immense  and  Mill 
growing  prosperity,  her  freedom,  her  traniiulllily,  her  greutneaa  in 
arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  arms,  her  marilime  ascendency,  the  marvela 
(rf  her  palilic  credit,  her  American,  her  African,  her  AunlraUaQg  ber 
Asiatic  empires,  iuMcienlly  prove  tho  exoellence  of  her  ioatilatums^ 
But  those  instflutluns,  thougli  excellent,  are  assuredly  not  perfect, 
nrikamentary  goverumeut  is  jr>vemment  by  speaking.  In  mch  a 
nmnuneni,  tbe  power  of  speaking  la  the  most  higli^  prized  of  all 
tba  qualities  which  a  politician  can  possess  ;  and  that  power  may 
azlK,  In  the  highest  de^ec,  without  jtidgmcnt,  without  fortitude, 
irithout  skill  in  rca><in^'  thu  chiiractcr^  of  men  or  the  sigai  of  the 
times,  without  any  knutvlmtge  of  Uie  pHneiplcs  of  legislation  or  of 
poltUcal  economy,  iind  wiihout  any  skill  in  diplomacy  or  in  tho  ad- 
ministration  of  war.  Nay,  It  may  well  happen  that  ihoso  very  intel- 
lectual qualities  which  give  a  pecuiinr  charm  to  the  speechea  of  a 
Eublio  man,  may  be  Incumpntlbla  with  the  qualiiks  which  woidd  fit 
Im  to  meet  a  pressing  emergi-ncy  with  prOuiplitudo  and  flnnneaa. 
It  waa  Uiiu  with  Chariw  Tgwnahend.    It  was  thiia  with  WiodbaBi. 
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It  was  a  prWilego  to  listen  to  those  ncRompIialicd  and  ingenious  or&. 
tan.     But  io  R  perilous  crisis  they  would  linvc'l)cea  fmind  fnr  inte- 
rior in  all  tlie  qiuililjes  of  rulpra  to  iucli  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  talked  nonacniw.  or  as  William  tbe  Silent,  wlio  did  not  talk  at 
all.     When    parliamentary   govern  meat   le    established,    a    Cliorlcs 
TownsticDd  or  a  Windbam  will  almost  nlwayB  exercise  miicli  greater 
inSnonce  iLau  such  men  as  the  great  Protector  of  England,  or  as  Xbe 
founder  ur  llte  Balaviaa  comman wealth.     In  suth  a  guvcmmcnl.  par- 
lUmentaiy  tnlcnt,  tliDug:h  quite  distinct  from  tlin  talents  of  a  good 
executive  or  judicial  officer,  will  be  a  chief  qualiScation  for  execu- 
tive and  Judielal  office.     Prom  the  Book  of  Dij^iitits  a  ctirloiu  list 
inixtit  be  made  out  of  chancellors  i^oranl  at  the  principles  of  equl) 
ana  first  lords  of  the  ttdmiralty  ignorant  ot  tlic  prini^lples  of  nav'~ 
tton,  of  oionial  tninlsters  who  could  nut  repeat  the  namrs  of  the 
nn!«s.  of  lords  of  the  treasury  who  did  ni)t  know  the  difiterenue 
twecn  Funded  and  unfunded  debt,  and  of  wcreiarit.-?  of  the  It 
board  who  did  not  know  whether  the  Mahratlna  were  Mnbomel 
or  HindiMiB.     On  these  ground*,  some  pcrwns.  Incapable  of  set 
mart!  lUnn  one  side  vf  a  question,  have  pronounced  partiamenl 
^nrnment  a  positive  evil,  and  hare  RiHintuned  that  the  adminli 
tion  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  power,  now  exercised.  ' 
lanie  assembly,  were  transferred  to  a  single  person.    Men  of 
will  prolMbly  think  the  remedy  very  much  vione  than  the  dl 
and  will  lie  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  small  gain  in  excbn.., 
Charles  Townaheod  and  Windham  for  the  prince  of  the  pence,  or 
poor  slave  and  ilo^  Stfrnle. 

Pitt  was  empliaticiilly  tin?  man  of  parliafflentary  government,  the 
type  of  bis  diL'«,  the  mluinu,  the  child,  ihc  spoil^J  child,  of  the 
House  of  Uornmons.  For  tlm  House  of  Commons  he  liad  a  herwli- 
lory,  aa  inraiitiiic  tnvc.  Through  his  wholo  boyhood,  the  Huumj  of 
Oommons  wiis  nuver  out  of  his  thoughts,  or  nut  of  (he  thoughts  ot 
hit  instructors.  Recltiog  at  liU  fatlier's  knee,  reading  Tbucyditjcs 
And  Cicero  into  English,  nnalyKlng  the  gnat  Attic  spcechcH  on  the 
'  embassy  and  ou  the  crown,  he  was  conitanliy  in  Ironing  for  the 
ConfliMs  of  the  House  uf  Commons.  Ho  was  a  distinguiabcd  nu-in- 
t>cr  of  the  Hmiso  of  Commons  at  twenty-one.  Tiie  ability  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  dim  tiio  most  power- 
ful subject  in  Europe  before  he  was  twenty-five.  It  Would  have 
been  happy  for  himself  and  for  his  country  IF  Itis  dcvatioD  bad  beuii 
dererred.  Eight  or  ten  years,  during  which  he  would  have  Iiod  "  ' 
BDrcandopportunlly  for  teadbg  and  reflection,  for  foreign  travel, 
social  Inlereunrsu  and  fre«  exchange  of  thonght  on  equal  toniut  w..^ 
•  great  vartuiy  of  c.impanions,  would  have  Hupt>lied  whul.  williot^ 
any  fault  on  his  part,  was  wanting  to  his  powerful  Intellect,  " 
had  all  the  knowledge  that  he  could  be  cipei^le<l  to  have  ;  lliut  tai  lo 
My,  alt  the  kunwledce  thia  a  mnn  can  acquire  whllo  he  is  a.  studL-n( 
at  Uuahritlge,  and  ulf  (he  kuowlcdfa  tlmt  a  man  cun  acqnlic  whiA 
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ho  18  first  brd  of  the  treaaury  anil  chancellor  of  tbe  ._.,.. 
Itic  slock  of  seDcra)  iafurniatioD  wbicb  he  brought  from  college,  ex- 
imordLDikry  for  a  boy.  was  far  inferior  to  what  Fox  tK>s*e»cil,  and 
(luggnrly  when  compared  witli  the  massy,  iho  Rpleodld,  the  varioua 
Ireositrus  Iniil  up  in  the  liLr^e  luiud  of  Hurkc.  After  Pill  bemmc 
ininistcr,  be  had  uo  leUurc  to  learn  more  tliuii  was  ncce^wry  for  ibc 
purposes  of  the  day  which  was  passing  ovur  bim.  Wlmt  wok  ncces. 
Bary  for  those  purposes  sueh  ii  inaa  could  learn  vrltb  Mlllo  dilUculLy. 
He  was  surrounded  by  experienced  and  able  public  survnnla.  lie 
could  at  any  motnenC  command  their  best  nssistuncc.  From  the 
stores  whicli  they  produceil  bis  vigorous  mind  rapidly  collected  tbo 
raalurials  fur  a  goo<l  pnrlinmcntary  esse;  nnd  iliat  was  enough. 
Legislation  and  adroinist ration  were  with  him  secondary  tnatters. 
To  the  work  of  framing  slstulcs,  of  negoliuting  ircalic*,  of  orgnni7,ing 
fleets  and  armies,  of  sendiug  forth  expeditions,  lie  gave  only  tbe  Itav- 
inga  of  liis  lime  and  the  dregs  of  his  nne  intellect.  The  strength  and 
sap  of  his  mind  were  all  drowu  in  it  dilleruur  direction.  It  won  when 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  convinced  and  persuaded  that  Lio 
put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  estimate  chiefly  from  tradition ; 
for  of  nil  the  emlueut  speakers  of  the  lust  ngc.  Pitt  has  suffered  most 
from  the  reporters.  Kvca  while  lie  was  slif!  liriiig,  critics  remarked 
that  his  eloquence  could  not  Ite  preserved,  (list  lie  must  be  heard  to 
Ik)  appreciated.  They  more  iluin  once  applied  to  liim  the  Rcnlence 
in  whlcli  Tacitus  dcsi^rilws  the  fuic  of  a  senator  wliose  rlieloric  was 
admired  bi  the  Augustan  age  :  "  nmerli  canorum  illiul  el  jirofluens 
cum  ipso  simul  exsiinciiini  est."  There  U,  liowcver,  aliuudunt  evi- 
dcncu  that  nature  hiid  hestowcd  on  Pitt  Ehe  talents  of  n  great  orator  ; 
and  lliose  talents  had  been  developed  in  a  very  peruliar  manner ; 
flrsC  by  his  education,  nnd  seconrlly  by  the  high  oOttial' position  to 
which  be  rose  early,  and  in  wbieh  he  passed  the  gretitur  part  of  his 
public  life. 

At  bis  first  appearance  in  Parliament  bo  showed  himself  superior  to 
Ail  Ilia  coutemporarlCH  in  coniinuiid  of  language,  lie  could  pour 
forth  a  long  suecession  of  round  and  stalely  periods,  witlioul  pre- 
meditation, without  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  without  ever  repeating; 
a  word,  in  u  voice  of  silver  clearnci^s,  and  wiili  a  pmnunciatioa  so 
articulato  that  not  a  letter  was  binrrcd  over,  lie  bad  less  amplitude 
of  mind  and  less  richui'ss  of  imagination  thou  Burke,  less  ingenuity 
than  WiiKlbam,  less  wit  tliau  Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery  of  dia- 
lectical fence,  and  lean  of  that  highest  sort  of  eloquence  which  con- 
sists of  reason  and  pits-iion  fused  together,  than  Fox.  Yet  the  almost 
unanimous  judgment  of  those  who  were  in  llic  haliit  of  listening  ta 
Uiat  remarkable  race  of  meu  ukieed  Pitt.  a.s  a  speaker,  aliove  Bui^c, 
above  Windlioni.  alMve  Slieriiiau,  aiid  not  Ix^low  Fox.  Ilia  dcdama- 
tlon  was  copious,  poliabed,  and  splcndlil.  In  jiower  of  saroksm  he 
•fas  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  speaker,  uncluit  or  modem  ;  and 
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of  this  formidable  weapon  he  mnde  mereileas  use.  In  two  pnrte  of 
Iho  oraiorical  art  wliii^li  hit  of  ihp  higbest  value  to  a  minister  of  stste 
lie  irns  eingulnrly  eipert.  No  ni:Ln  knew  Ijelter  Low  In  be  litmlDOUn 
or  how  Id  lie  obscure.  Wbeii  lie  wished  to  be  understood  he  nerei 
Mlitd  to  miike  himself  understood.  He  er>uld  with  easii  present  to 
bis  nudicDPc,  not  perhaps  an  ciacl  or  profound,  hut  a  clcur  popular, 
aad  plausible  view  of  the  most  extensive  and  cumpllcatcd  stinject. 
.  Nothing  was  uul  of  place  ;  nolhiur  was  foTgotI«D  ;  minute  deloJIs, 
-*  '  s,  Bums  of  money,  were  all  faithfully  preserved  In  bla  memory, 
n  intricntc  ciucstinaa  of  flnance,  when  cxpluned  by  bim,  sticmed 
^  to  the  plainest  man  among  his  hearcn.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
^'V^eu  he  did  not  wish  to  be  cxpUelt — and  no  man  who  is  at  the  head 
t  afl^rs  oLwayfl  wishes  to  lie  explicit — ho  had  a  marvellous  power  of 
^hig  nothing  in  languojte  whicli  left  on  hia  audience  tlic  impreadon 
kit  he  had  aaid  n  great  deal.  Be  was  at  once  the  only  man  who 
lid  open  a  budget  without  notes,  and  the  only  man  who,  as  Wind- 
D  said,  could  speak  Ihut  most  elaborately  evasive  and  unmeaning 
oi  Jinmaa  compositions,  a  king's  speech,  without  prcmpditailon. 

The  effect  or  oratory  will  always,  to  a  great  client,  depend  on  tllS 
character  of  Uie  orator.  There  perhaps  never  wqr"  l^'o  siKobcra 
Wllose  eloquence  bad  more  of  what  may  t>e  called  Ihc  mee,  niorc  of 
Hie  flavor  imparted  by  moral  qualities,  than  Fox  and  Pitt.  Ttie 
qwccbes  of  Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  Ibdr  cbnrm  to  that  wurrhlh  and 
aaftueu  of  heart,  that  sympathy  with  human  mtfering,  ttmt  lulmira- 
lion  for  ercrythliig  ^reat  and  beanliful.  and  that  hatred  of  cnielty 
and  Injuitice.  wblcli  interest  and  delight  us  even  In  the  most  defeo- 
(ive  reiJoria.  No  person,  on  the  other  hand,  could  hear  Pitt  without 
perceiving  liim  to  be  a  man  of  high,  intrepid,  and  commanding 
apirit.  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  of  bis  own  intel- 
lectual superiority,  incapnblu  of  the  low  vices  of  fear  and  envy,  but 
too  prone  to  feel  and  to  sliow  disd^n.  Pride,  indeed,  pcrvadi.>d  tlie 
Vhole  mail,  was  wrilleii  in  the  harsh,  rl^^il  lines  of  hiii  face. 
was  marked  by  the  way  in  which  he  walked.  In  which  lie 
■at,  in  which  he  stood,  and.  nbove  nil,  <n  which  he  bowed.  Such 
pride,  of  oouhn:.  inflicted  many  wounde.  It  may  confidently  be 
■IBrmed  tliat  tliere  cnnont  be  found,  in  all  Ihc  ten  thousand  Inveclivca 
Tf  ritica  against  Fox,  a  word  indicating  that  hie  demeanor  had  over 
made  a  stn^o  peraonol  envray.  On  tbe  other  hand,  scveml  men  of 
nole  who  bad  bcea  partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  the  last  continued  10 
—ypfOTB  his  public  conduct  and  to  sunport  his  administratinn,  Cum- 
"^TTlaad,  for  example,  Boswell,  and  Mattbios.  were  so  much  Irritated 
'  tbe  eoutemnt  with  which  ho  treated  them,  that  they  comiilaloed 
print  of  their  wrongs.  But  his  pride,  tlioujrh  it  made  htm  LlHorly 
ilikeii  by  iDdividuau.  inspired  tlie  great  body  of  Ids  fulltmen  In 
hrliamciit  and  throughout  Uie  country  wilh  respect  and  conlldcnce. 
They  took  Uim  at  Lio  own  valuation.  They  saw  that  his  self-esteem 
it  that  of  an  upstart,  who  was  drunk  with  good-luck  and  witli 
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applause,  and  who,  if  fortune  turaed,  would  tXok  from  arroisiic* 
iota  abject  humillly.  Il  wu  lUat  of  tlw  magiuniinDus  nun  to  flnelv 
described  by  Aristotle  in  tbc  Etbics,  of  the  man  who  IbinkB  hiinscu 
worthy  of  great  tUings,  hciog  ia  truth  worthy.  It  sprong  from  a 
coD)iciousiiL-99  of  grciil  powcii  H.oil  giott  viitues,  andwasDeicr  so 
coDspiciiouHly  displayed  as  in  (be  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  would  have  unnerved  and  bowed  down  any  ordiuary  muid. 
It  was  closely  councclcd  too  with  nn  smUtioa  wlilch  had  no  mix- 
ture of  low  cuiiidity.  There  wns  something  noUe  in  the  cvnii^ 
disdain  with  which  Ihc  mighty  miuisler  scallcrcd  riches  andlillea 
to  right  and  Ipft  uiuoog  those  who  valued  Ikt^in.  while  he  spiuned 
Ihcoi  out  of  his  own  way.  Poor  himBelf,  he  was  surrounded  \a 
friends  on  whom  Lc  had  bestowed  three  thousand,  six  ihousana, 
ten  thousand  a  year.  Pbtlu  Mister  himself,  he  had  made  more  loida 
than  any  three  miniiiters  Ibut  biul  preceded  hint.  The  garter,  for 
which  the  flrst  dukes  in  Ihckingdom  were  contending,  was  repeatedly 
offered  to  him,  nud  offered  in  vain. 
The  eorrcctuess  of  his  priviUe  life  added  much  to  the  dignity  of  bis 

fublic  character.  In  the  reliitious  of  eon.  brother,  uncle,  master, 
riend,  his  conduct  was  extmplaiy.  lu  the  smidl  circle  of  his  inli- 
mate  osfuieialioua,  he  wus  amiable.  ulTectlonale,  evea  playful.  They 
loved  him  Binrerely ;  they  regretted  him  long ;  and  ihey  would 
hardly  admit  that  ho  who  was  so  kind  and  geutlu  with  lliem  could 
he  stern  and  liuugtity  with  others.  lie  Indulged,  indeed,  somewhat 
too  froely  in  wine,  which  he  liiid  early  been  directed  lo  late  as  a  medi- 
cine, ana  which  uw  luid  made  a  necessary  of  life  lo  him.  But  II  was 
very  seldom  that  nuy  iodiealioii  of  undue  excess  could  bo  detected  in 
his  tones  or  gestures  ;  aud,  in  truth,  two  bottles  of  port  were  litlke 
more  lo  him  than  two  disbes  of  tea.  He  hod,  when  he  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  clul«  of  St.  James's  Street,  shown  a  stmnK  toslu 
for  play  ;  but  he  h:Ld  the  prudence  and  tlie  resohiiion  lo  stop  before 
this  taste  hiul  ac(|uired  the  strength  of  habit.  From  the  passion 
which  gencRilly  exercises  llic  mosi  tyraniiicul  dumioion  over  the  young 
he  posseiwid  an  iinnmuily,  which  is  probablj^  lo  be  ascribed  partly 
lo  his  temperament,  and  partly  to  his  situation.  His  constitution 
was  feeble  :  lie  was  very  shy  :  and  he  was  very  busy.  The  strictness 
of  his  niontls  furnishtd  such  bulloous  as  Peter  Findar  and  Captain 
Alorris  with  an  luexhau-ililile  llieme  fur  ir.eriltneul  of  no  very  dcJicBlo 
kind.  But  the  great  biMly  of  the  luiddle  class  of  I^oglishmcn  could 
not  see  llie  joke  Tliey  wurnily  praiseil  the  young  stalet'man  for 
conimanding  his  passions,  and  for  covering  his  frailties,  if  he  Ikad 
frailties,  wiOi  decorous  olMcuiiiy,  and  wotild  have  been  very  far  in- 
deed from  thinking  better  of  him  if  he  linil  vindicated  himself  frcHii 
the  taunts  of  bis  enemies  by  taking  under  his  prolecliou  u  Nancy  Rir- 
aODS  or  a  Marianne  Clark. 

No  jjan  of  the  immense  popuhirity  which  Kit  loii§  enjoyed  ia  to 
be  altribuled  to  the  eulogies  of  wlls  and  poets.    It  uught  luiva  been 
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naturally  rxpectcd  ilial  a  mnn  of  geaius,  of  Icsrulng.  of  lAEt«.  an  orn- 
Wr  whose  (iictlon  wiu  often  compared  to  thai  of  Tully,  Uie  teprtavaU 
■litfe,  t«(),  of  a  ^reot  uniTersily,  would  lisvc  takcfl  ii  pcculinr  [rfeus- 
ure  in  befriending  iMnlnent  wrliers,  to  whatever  political  parly  they 
mlgbt  liave  htlonged.  Tlie  love  of  liieratuie  lioa  ioduccd  AugUEius 
lo  liunp  bi-Dutlls  iin  Pompebas,  Bomcrs  to  be  the  protector  of  non- 
iurota.ilai'lcy  to  niHlte  tilt  fortunes  of  Wlilgs.  But  ii  could  not  move 
till  lo  kIiow  any  favor  even  to  Pittites.  Hi;  wns  doubllcu  right  Id 
IhtnkiOK  Hint,  in  gcnenil,  poetry,  history,  and  philoduphy  ought  lo  be 
Buffersu,  like  calico  >md  cutlery,  to  Snil  ibeir  proper  price  in  tlu 
market,  and  Uiat  to  tiatch  men  of  Idlers  to  look  b&biiually  to  Iho 
Rtnte  tvt  tlieir  rccompcnao.  is  bad  for  tlie  state  and  bad  for  lellera. 
AMuredly  nothing  can  Ik  more  absurd  or  miscbiuroa^  (ban  to  waste 
'iB  pHblic  money  in  Itouuties.  for  the  purpose  o(  Indnclug  pi-npla 
to  ought  to  be  weighing  out  gnicery  or  measuring  oul  drapery  to 
rite  bkd  or  middling  book«.  But.  tlioagh  the  sound  rule  h  tbat 
_tthura  should  be  left  lo  he  remuneruied  hy  their  ruadora,  there  will, 
a  every  generation,  be  a  few  exceptions  lo  this  rule.  Tu  distinguish 
kcae  stieulol  raises  from  tlia  mosses,  is  au  employment  well  worthy 
tftbencultieaof  a  great  nnJ  accflmplUhcd  rulbr;  and  Pitt  wo  aid 
■nuredly  liave  hiul  litilu  dllQcuIty  iu  finding  siu^h  cases.  W^blle  lie 
wnt  in  ixiWLT,  ilie  icruaicst  philoluglst  of  the  age,  Ills  own  conUm- 
poniry  al  C^iTiLljriiL'i-.  wiu  reduced  (0  earn  a  livelihoiid  by  the  lowen 
iL'iTury  ili'Ltil^-i-ry,  inid  lu  spend  in  writing  siiHibafor  Ibo  Maming 
dii-r'nku-  yvM-  Iu  wliiL-U  WB  iniglil  tiuve  owed  an  all  but  perfect  text 
ut  Ibe  vi\io\<i  it:i>;ic  imil  comic  drama  of  Athens.  The  greatest  bislo- 
_  ',  lorccd  liy  poverty  to  leave  Ids  conniry.  completed  bis 
tal  wofk  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  The  poUiicul  hot:ro- 
J  of  Pi)r»on  and  llie  religious  heterodoxy  of  Oibboti  m»y  per- 
m  tie  plcuilL-:!  in  defence  of  the  minister  by  whnm  tliose  eminent 
'  '  \  But  there  wurn  oihw  cases  in  wbicb  no  such 
'  lip.  Scarcely  hnd  Pitt  obtained  pos.<«c8EioB  of  un- 
...  II  an  n^cd  writer  of  the  highest  eminence,  who 
I  >..'  hl«  writings,  and  who  was  slnkiag  Into  thv 
I '- 1  'I'  iuflnnliics  and  sorrows,  wnntedflvooridx  bun- 
3reil  I'liiitiili  ti>  uiiiilile  him.  during  the  winter  or  two  wbidi  might 
*1in  runuin  to  lilm.  to  draw  I1I5  breath  mora  cftslly  in  the  wft  ctlmatn 
Ifllaly.  Not  afiu-Ehlngwos  loboobtalned  :  and  before Chrlattmw the 
WhoT  of  till)  English  Utciioonry  and  of  the  Lives  of  ibe  Poets  had 
pitpuilhiiilustiuiiio  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of  Fluui  direct.  A  few 
lODths  nfl«r  Una  deuUi  ot  Johnson  appenivd  Ibu  Task.  IncompanUil/ 
'  ~-t  poem  thikt  any  EnslUhmaii  then  living  bnd  tiroductsd — n 
too.  wblcli  conld  hardly  fnll  to  sxcilc  In  a  well  ■constituted 
:l  a  feeling  of  e«t«cm  aod  ounpaMlon  for  tiio  poot.  a  man  of 
olus  and  virtue,  whuM  mi^aus  were  sciuity,  and  whom  ibo  most 
belnf  nil  lltu  miumi  tics  Incident  tu  humanity  hnd  nudu  incnpitble  of 
ippurting  bimscit  hy  vigoruui  uu.'t  sustained  exertion,     nowberv 
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liod  CLatham  been  praised  wiib  more  enthuiiatni,  or  in  rerae  more 
worUiy  of  tlie  subji   ■     '        ■     -■     "•  -■-     ""  -     —   -•  ™--— -- 
howevpr,  ciintenled 
left  llic  author  to  s 

bniliffa,  nas  obtiiincd  for  bim  by  the  strenuous  kindn^  of  Lord 
fpencer.  What  u  contrast  bi'twccn  tlie  way  in  wbich  Pitt  acted  tow- 
ani  Jobnson,  and  Ibe  way  in  which  Lora  Grey  acted  lowud  bis 
political  CDcmy  ticott,  when  ScoU,  worn  out  by  misfortune  and  dis- 
ease, was  advlaed  In  trj-  the  effect,  of  tbe  Ilaiiun  air  !  What  a  con- 
trn^t  iKlween  tbo  way  iu  wfaicli  Pitt  acted  toward  Cowpcr,  and 
the  way  in  wblcb  Burke,  a  pix>r  man  mid  out  of  plact.'.  ncled  toward 
Crablx; !  Even  Dundas,  who  inaili:  no  pretensions  to  literary  ta«te, 
and  was  coatenl  to  lie  considered  as  a  bard -beaded  and  Eomewluii 
coarse  man  of  t)usineHa,  was,  wlien  compurtd  witb  bis  eloquent  and 
cioBsicaily  cducutt-d  friend,  a  Micccnas  or  a  Leo.  Dundas  made 
Bums  an  exciseman,  witli  eevcnly  pounds  a  year;  and  this  waa 
more  Ibuo  Pilt,  during  his  long  tenure  of  power,  did  for  Ibe  encour- 
agement of  letters.  Even  those  wiio  may  Itiink  that  it  ia,  in  general, 
Du  part  of  the  duty  of  a  government  to  reward  literary  merit,  will 
bnrdly  deny  that  a  government,  wbicli  has  mucli  luerativo  ctititiii 
prcfertneut  In  iu  ^ifi,  is  bound,  in  distributing  that  preferment,  not 
to  overlook  divines  whose  wcilings  have  reudcretl  great  service  to  Ibc 
cause  of  religion.  Iliil  it  fctms  never  to  liavc  occurred  to  Pitt  that 
he  Iny  tinder  any  sucii  oiillgntlon.  AH  IliE  Ihrologicul  works  of  Uie 
numerous  bisboim  njiinn  he  made  and  trnnslalid  arc  not,  wlien  put 
together,  worlli  tifly  pages  of  ibe  Ilora-  Pnulinx.  of  tlie  Naiuial 
Tiieoiogy,  or  of  tbc  ^'icws  of  ibc  Evidences  of  C'lirislintiiiy.  But  on 
Paley  the  a1i*p»wcrful  minl'icr  never  best nwcd  ihc  tmalleat  benefice 
Artists  Pitt  iieati'dav  conletnpluously  as  wiilers.  For  palntlngbe 
did  simply  nolbing.  Setilplors,  who  hail  been  iieiected  to  ciecule 
monuments  voted  |iy  Parliament  hud  to  haunt  t lie  anlcchamtiera  of 
the  treasury  during  nuiny  years  before  tliey  could  obtain  a  farthing 
from  him.  Uue  of  Ibem,  after  vainly  soliciting  Ihcminisicr  for  pay- 
menl  during  fourteen  years,  hod  ilie  courage  lo  present  n  memorial 
to  Ibe  Itiug,  and  llius  obtained  tardy  and  ungracioiu  juslire.  Arcbi- 
teclH  It  waa  absolutely  necessary  lo  eniplov  ;  and  the  worst  that  could 
be  found  ser-ined  to  have  been  cmploycu.  Not  a  single  Ane  publie 
building  of  any  kind  or  in  any  style  was  erected  duritjg  his  long  ad- 
niinislralion.  It  may  lie  contideutiy  aHlrmed  ibal  no  ruler  whose 
abili'ieH  and  allainmtms  would  bear  any  comparison  wilb  his  has 
>r  slioH'n  tucli  rold  disdain  for  wliat  is  excellent  in  arts  and  letters. 


parts.    I'be  tlrst  part  ended  and  the  second  began  In  the  a 

1792.  Throughout  both  ikitU  Pitt  displayed  in  the  highest  decree  Iba 

talEnts  of  a  parliamentary  Icadtr.    During  tbc  first  parthe  waa  a  for* 
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tuQAle,  aad,  in  aaay  rpfpccU.  c:  Hklirul  nrlministrator.  With  tlie 
tlifBcuUles  which  he  hnil  Ui  cni'Diiolor  cturiog  l\ia  second  part  lie  wita 
ullof^utlicr  iacflpable  of  contuudiug  :  but  liis  eloquence  uacl  bi»  par- 
fcct  mastery  of  the  tnctics  ol  ilic  Huuse  of  Communs  coacenltxl  Uts 
iucilpiicily  iram  tiio  mullitu<ie. 

'nio  eight  years  wliicb  foUoweJ  tlic  general  election  of  17S1  trcre  as 
traoquitiuiilprnRperDueiuiiQyci^lit  years  in  ths  whole  history  of  Eiig- 
land.  NeiKlilioriDg  uuiioas  which  had  lutely_  bvea  In  iinns  against 
hur,  and  which  had  llatMred  Lhuin!it.'lves  that,  in  losing  her  Aniurii^aa 
colonics,  she  liad  lost  a  chief  sourcb  of  her  w<;aUh  and  of  her  power, 
WW,  with  wonder  and  vesation.  that  abo  was  more  wealiliy  and  inoro 
powerful  than  ever.  Her  trade  increased.  Her  manufactures  liour- 
■shed.  UcroxchaqnerwasfLilltooverflowing.  Very  idle  appreliensioM 
wore  gciicrally  entertained  that  the  public  dclit,  tliuuj^u  much  lens 
tlian  a  third  ot  the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with  eo^i.  would  bo 
found  loo  heavy  tor  the  strength  ot  the  nation.  Those  apprehenuoos 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  bsen  easily  quieted  by  reason.  But  Pill 
quiotod  Ihem  by  a  jng^le.  He  sun-ceeded  in  pcrsuadmg  first  himself, 
mid  then  the  wliole  nation,  hiii  opponents  iocluded,  that  n  new  sink- 
ing fund,  which,  so  far  as  it  diSenxl  from  former  sinking  funds. 
diScrod  for  the  worst,  would,  by  virtue  of  some  myBterious  powi<r  of 
propagation  belonging  to  money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  publlo 
crutiitor  greitt  sumj  not  taken  out  of  the  pocW  of  tlie  taxpayer. 
The  country,  terrifled  by  a  danger  which  was  no  danger,  h^led  wltli 
delight  an[l  iwundJcss  conBdencu  a  remedy  which  was  no  remi.'ily. 
The  minister  was  almost  universally  extolled  m  Uiu  ereatest  of  fioan- 
tioTa,  Ucanwhile  hoih  the  branches  of  the  House  oT  Bourbon  found 
that  Englimd  was  as  formidnblo  an  antngoniat  as  she  had  ever  been. 
France  linil  formed  a  plan  Tor  reducing  Holland  to  vassalnce.  But 
England  interposed,  and  Praocc  rcfoded.  Spain  interrupted  hy  vio- 
Icnca  the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  (he  rc^oos  near  the  Oto^n. 
But  England  armed,  and  Spain  njccded.     Within  the  island  tneru 


had  not  been  loved  by  his  subjects.  Ilis  domestic  virtues  were  ic- 
knowlcdged.  But  It  wns  genemlty  thought  ihat  the  good  iiualiUcB  by 
which  he  was  distinguisliBd  in  private  life  were  wanting  to  hlspalitii-ol 
character.  As  a  sovereign,  he  wm  reecotful.  unfornvlng.  stubborn, 
cunning.  L'udcr  bis  rule  the  country  had  sustained  cmol  dlsgiaccu 
and  disasters  ;  and  every  one  of  those  disgraces  and  dtsastprs  was 
imputed  to  Isii  strong  antipatliieB,  and  to  liis  perverse  obstinacy  in  llio 
wrouR.  One  statesman  after  nnntlier  complained  that  he  had  been 
induced  by  royal  caresses,  entreaties,  and  promisFS,  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  iiftoirs  at  a  difficult  coojuucturc,  and  thnl.  us  loun  as  ha 
tiod,  not  without  sullying  his  fame  uud  aliennling  fiis  l>Gst  friends, 
strvod  the  turn  for  which  he  w»»  wantwJ.  his  uiicralcful  master  lo- 
gon to  intrigue  against  him.  and  tu  canvass  aipilnst  hUo.    UreHvUlD, 
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Rockinglinm,  Cbalhom,  men  of  widely  illffemit  chmcten.  bntd 
three  uprit'l't  and  high -spirited,  agreed  in  thinking  tbat  Iba  prince 
under  n'botn  tbcy  Ijad  Biicceatrivcly  held  the  liiulieat  place  in  the  goT- 
cmment  was  oneof  Ihemost  iDsincereof  mnnBind.  His  confidence 
it'us  reposed,  tliey  said,  nnt  iu  tliosc  knonn  and  responsible  counsel- 
lors to  whom  liehoddcliverrd  tlieEcaUof  ofllce.  but  in  secret  advisers 
who  stole  up  the  Iiack  Glairs  into  biR  closet  In  Pai  linment,  his  min- 
isters, while  defending  Ibemselveii  Hgainst  Ike  Rllacks  of  liic  oppo- 
BitioD  in  front,  were  perpetually,  at  his  insiigntion,  assailed  on  the 
flank  or  in  the  rear  lA-  a  vile  band  of  mercenariea  wlio  called  Ihem- 
Belves  his  friends.  Tliese  men  ccnslunUy,  while  in  poBGesNon  of 
luciatlvc  places  in  hin  service,  fipoke  and  voted  n);ain6l  bills  which  ho 
had  authorized  the  GtFt  lord  of  the  treasury  or  tLo  tccielary  of 
State  to  brin^  in.  But  from  the  day  in  wliich  Pitt  was  phiccd  at  the 
head  of  affairs  there  was  an  end  of  secret  influence.  His  liautthty  and 
nspiriog  spirit  was  aol  to  be  sulicficd  with  Ilie  mere  show  of  i>ower. 
Any  attempt  to  undermine  liim  at  court,  any  mutinous  movement 
among  liis  fnllowcm  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wiis  certain  to  lie  at 
once  pill  down.  He  hod  only  (o  tender  tiin  resignnlion  ;  and  he 
could  (liclnle  his  own  Icrms.  For  he,  nnd  he  alonu.  stood  between 
the  king  and  the  coalition.  He  wax  therefore  little  less  thnti  mayor 
of  the  palai:e.  The  nation  loudly  applauded  the  kin;;  for  having  the 
wisdom  to  repose  enlire  conflileni:!'  in  so  excellent  a  mlnisler.  Hla 
Uajesly's  private  virtues  now  lirpin  to  produce  tticirfull  effvct.  He 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  model  of  it  respectable  country  gentle- 
man, honntl,  gocM-natured,  sober,  rcliinouH.  He  rose  early  ;  he  dined 
temperately  ;  he  was  strictly  faithful  to  his  wiTe  i  hn  never  mined 
churcli ;  and  at  church  he  never  missed  n,  response.  Ilia  people 
heartily  prayed  that  he  miglit  long  reign overtlicm  :  and  tliey  prayed 
the  more  heartily  Ucause  liis  virtues  were  set  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  the  ricesuod  follies  of  the  Piinccof  Wales,  who  lived  in  close 
intimacy  with  tlic  chiefs  of  the  opp<isition. 

How  strong  tliis  feeling  was  in  the  public  mind  appeared  signali; 
on  one  great  occasion.  In  ihc  autumn  of  HHU  llic  King  l>ecamc  in* 
sane.  The  opixisillon,  eager  for  ofUec,  committed  the  great  indt6U«- 
tion  of  asserting  that  the  helr-epparcnt  had,  l>v  the  fundamental  lawa 
of  England,  a  right  to  be  regent  with  the  full  powers  of  royalty. 
Pitt,  on  the  oilier  luuid.  maintained  it  to  be  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine that,  when  a  sovi-reign  in.  by  reason  of  infancy,  disease,  or  ab- 
sence, inoaiMble  of  c:tercii<ing  the  regal  fuuctiotis,  it  Ijelonga  to  the 
Ci<lates  of  the  realm  to  determin<;  who  tiball  lie  Ihc  vicegerent,  i.nri 
with  what  portion  of  the  esiciitive  authority  such  vicegerent 
sliall  )»  intnisteil.  A  long  and  violent  contest  followed,  in  which 
Pitt  was  supported  by  the  great  iHKiy  of  the  people  with  as  much  <>n- 
thuMasm  as  iluring  the  tirKl  inmiths  of  his  administroliOD.  Tories 
with  one  voice  apiilauded  bim  tor  defending  the  sick-bed  of  n  Titia- 
ous  and  ujihappy  sovereign  against  a  disloyal  faction  and  An  undiitlflil 
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son.     Not  B  few  Whl^  applauded  lilm  for  asserting  tbenatlinritv  of 
parliameDtsaDd  tbepHnciplcsotliiertniliitioii,  in  oppositioD  loaaoc- 
trioe  whicli  Mviuud  to  liavo  tiw  mucb  HlHnitv  with  the  servile  iht<ory 
uf  iuderiwdlilti  lifrodltory  right.     The  middle  (itasa,  always  n-iiliiti3 
on  Itio  side  of  decency  una  the  >toiiv;iilic  vlrtiie!>,  looked  fonvai'd 
with  dismay  to  n  reign  rcaembling  that  of  Charles  II.     Tho  imlBee, 
whiafa  had  now  Iwcn,  during  thirty  years,  the  patiem  of  an  English 
bome,  would  boa  pul)l<c  nuiaancc.  a  school  af  profligacy.    Toihe 
gnoU  king's  rupaat  of  mutton  and  temanadD,  diepulehcd  nt  three 
u'elock,  would  succeed  midnight  booqucts,  from  which  llic  guesia 
would  be  corriml  home  Bpcwhless.     To  Uiu   bach^mmon- board  at 
which  the  gootl  king  plnycd  for  a  little  silver  with  hie  equerries, 
would  succeed  fHro-labtes,  from  which  young  patriclnns  who  had  mi 
dotni  rich  would  rise  up  lieggars.     The  drawing-room,  from  which 
the  frown  of  the  queen  had  icpcllcd  a  whole  Keneralion  of  fmil  beau- 
ties, would  now  be  again  what  it  had  boon  lii  the  days  of  Biirba» 
I  Palmer  and  Louisa  de  Qiierouaile.     Nay.  severely  as  the  public  ivp- 
I  nbated  Uie  prince's  many  Illicit  attachmcuLA,  his  one  virtuous  at- 
I  tHbmwt  was  Tei>robatod  more  severely  still.    Kven  in  gmve  and 
I'  Irioui  cirdes  hl«    Protestant  mistresMM  gave  leas  scandal   Uuun  his 
I  Popish  wife.    That  he  roust  be  regent  nobodr  ventured  to  deny, 
ft  Bnt  he  and  hia  friends  were  so  unpopular  that  Pitt  could,  with  gen- 
I  onti  approbation,  propose  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  regent  by  re- 
I' fltrintlims  to  which  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  subject  n  piincB 
I  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  country.    Some  interested  men,  fully  ex- 
f  pvciing  a  change  of  auminiMralion.  wont  over  to  the  oppositioa.    But 
Ibe  majoriiy,  purilled  by  these  desertions,  cloaod  its  ranks,  and  pre- 
sented A  more  Brm  array  iliau  ever  to  the  enemy.    In  every  division 
KU  was  vlclorious.     Wlien  nl  length,  alter  a  stormy  interregnum  nf 
F  three  months,  it  was  announced,  on  the  very  eve  nf  Uie  inaugnration 
I  of  the  ngenl,  that  the  king  wns  himself  again,  the  nation  wa«  wild 
I  with  delighi.    On  Ihe  evening  of  the  day  on  which  ht»  Majesty  re- 
I  named  his  functions,  a  spootanuous  ilhimiasiiou,  the  must  genei«l 
I  that  bod  ever  been  seen  in  England.  briKhtened  the  whole  vast  space 
f  from  nighgate  to  Tooting,  and  from  liammurBmitb  to  Orcenwiclii 
On  Uiu  day  on  which  he  returned  ihauhs  in  tbo  cathedral  of  his  cnp- 
HaJ,  all  the  hotaes  and  carriages  within  a  hundred  niilee  uf  London 
were  too  few  for  the  multitudes  which  flocked  to  see  him  piiM 
[   through   Ibo  streets.     A  second  illunilnntion  followed,   wliirh  nns 
I  even  superior  to  the  fint  In  raagniflccnce.     Pitt  wlih  difficulty  e*> 
I  capod  from  the  tumultuous  kindneta  of  an  ionunierHlile  multitude, 
l^irbich  insisted  on  drawing  Iil4  conch  from  St.  Paul's  oburehyard  V> 
PUowninK  Strwu.    This  was  the  moment  at  which  his  fame  and  for- 
t-tunemay  beaaldlohnvo  rmched  tliexenlih.  llUintlucRcein  theclosel 
ft  waa  as  great  as  that  of  CiirrorViUlen  had  been.     Ills  dominion  over 
I  the  PariiHincut  was  marc  absolute  than  that  of  WalpoleorPelliatn  had 
ftbeen.    Uo  wan  at  the  aamii  lima  iu»  high  In  the  favor  of  the  populace 
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as  ever  Wilkes  or  Sachovcrell  had  been.  Nothing  did  mere  to  raise 
his  character  than  his  noble  poverty.  It  was  well  known  that,  if  he 
liad  been  dismissed  from  olUce  after  more  than  tivo  years  of  bound- 
less power,  he  would  hardly  have  curried  out  with  him  a  sum 
siii&cient  to  furnish  the  set  of  chambers  in  which,  he  cheerfully  do- 
clured,  he  meant  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  admirers, 
however,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  suffer  him  to  depend  on  daily 
toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  voluntary  conliibutions  which  were 
awaiting  his  acceptance  in  the  city  of  Liondon  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  make  him  a  rich  man.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  hauglity  spurlt  would  have  stooped  -to  accept  a  provision  so  hon- 
orably earned  and  so  honorably  bestowed. 

To  such  a  height  of  power  and  glory  )iad  this  extraordinary  man 
risen  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  And  now  the  tide  was  on  the 
turn.  Only  ten  days  after  tlie  triumphant  procession  to  St.  Paul's, 
the  States-General  of  France,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy- four  years,  met  at  Versailles. 

The  nature  of  the  great  Revolution  which  followed  was  long  very 
imperfectly  understood  in  this  country.  Burke  saw  much  farther 
than  any  of  his  contomporHrics  ;  hut  whatever  his  sagacity  descried 
wus  refracted  and  discolored  by  his  passions  and  his  imagination. 
More  than  three  years  elapsed  before  the  principles  of  the  English 
administration  underwent  any  material  change.  Nothing  could  as 
yet  be  milder  or  more  strictly  con.stitutional  than  the  minister's 
(lomestic  policy.  Not  a  single  act  indicating  an  arbitrary  temixtr  or  a 
jealousy  of  the  people  could  1x3  imputed  to  him.  He  had  never  applied 
tc  Parliament  for  any  extraordinary  powers.  He  had  never  used  with 
harshness  the  ordinary  powers  intrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the  ex- 
ecutive government.  5^ot  a  single  state  prosecution  which  would  even 
now  be  called  oppressive  had  been  instituted  by  him.  Indee<I,  the  only 
oppressive  state  prosecution  instituted  during  the  fli'st  eight  years 
of  his  administration  was  that  of  Siockdale,  which  is  to  be  attribuied 
not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  In 
office,  Pitt  had  redeemed  the  pledges  which  ho  had,  at  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  given  to  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform, 
lie  had,  in  1785,  brought  forward  a  judicious  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  representative  system,  and  had  prevailed  on  the  king,  not 
only  to  refrain  from  talking  against  that  plan,  but  to  recommend  it 
to  the  houses  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.*  This  attempt  failed  ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  French  Revolution  had  not 
produced  a  violent  reaction  of  public  feeling,  Pitt  would  have  ikt- 
formed,  with  little  ditticulty  and  no  danger,  that  great  work  which, 
at  a  later  period,  Lord  Grey  could  accomplish  only  by  means  which 

*  The  Hpcech  vvitli  uhicb  the  king  opcMied  the  session  of  1T85  concluded  with  iq 
n8!>nrunce  that  hin  Majcety  would  lioartily  concur  in  every  mtnt^orc  which  could 
tend  to  secure  the  tmu  principlex  of  the  coDAtltutlon.  The«c  worda  were  at  Uio 
tima  understood  to  refer  to  PiU  «  Ucforat  Bill. 
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r  ft  itme  InMcned  Iho  very  fouDdtUioiia  of  the  CDmnnoDWealtli. 
I  Vben  Ute  ulruciiirs  of  ilie  sluve  trudo  "lete  first  brougbt  under  the    , 
I  canaideraliim  ii(  I'Hrliiimuul.  iiu  nhuliiiauis'-  was  more  zealous  thnii 
I  PltU     WlieD  Bicltuci^  prL'VfiitL-d  Wilberforue  from  appcnriug  in  piib> 
I  Uu  hia  place  wns  niosl  elQiricully  suppliod  by  bia  frieud  (be  mlulstor. 


J,  in  1788.  earric-d  by  llie  eloquence  and  deter  ,         

I  In  apite  of  tUe  opptudtluu  of  watu  of  tiisowD  coUeaguBH  ;  aod  it  ought 

I  wlwajs  to  ba  rvmemberbd  to  his  honor  tbat,  la  order  lo  carry  tfiat 

i  IhII,  uo  kcfit  (liu  Umisea  sitting,  in  spile  of  many  murmurg,  long  nllet 

rtb»  bu^ewor  tlic  griveriunoDt  bnd  buen  doaa,  aod  tbeapproptiatitm 

I  Bot  poBKud.    In  1791  be  cordially  concurred  nitli  Fox  in  maiotniaiug 

I  111*  ■uttiid  cxHuliliitioiutl  ductrme  thai  nn  impetichntent  is  not  ler- 

niiuit«d  by  a  dlKMliitloti.    la  lliu  tii>urst:  of  Ilic  soma  year  thu  two 

ITtU  HvbU  cuutcnrled  side  by  side  iu  it  far  more  importaDt  caoge, 

Ttuy  aro  fairly  unlitled  lo  divide  llio  bivli  honor  of  having  added  to 

our  ttMUte-bouk  the  inestimable  law  wTiiub  places  Iha  liberQr  of  lllB 

1  nnasnuderlboprotuctionot  juries.    Onuiiu  occasion,  and  onenloiw. 

L  fiu,  during  Uio  lltst  balf  of  hi«  long  admitiLnralion,  acted  in  «  man- 

llHrunworUiYof  uneubgbtcncd  Whig.    Id  tbudobMloonibe  teat  act. 

Ilieaiooped  lo  cratifyllie master  wliomltescrveil.  the  university  which 

ft  be  reprasenleir,  and  the  great  bixly  of  clurgyincii  nud  ciiuutry  gentle- 

m. 1 .  1...  _..-._.!  L..  .-.i.i_.  .....1.  .-..I-  iiuiiriinoiB. 

-      .  .      .-  „    „  .      WilU  UiiB 

vie  exoeption,  his  comtuct  Irom  tlie  oml  of  IIHA  lo  ibe  nuddle  of 

~    was  Uiat  lit  nn  bonost  frii-nd  of  ciril  nnd  ruligioua  liberty. 

_.  jr  dill  any  thing,  during  ibut  puriod.  iudiculu  ihnC  he  loved  vrar, 

I  srtiarboPed  any  malevolent  feeling  a^^iiasl  nuy  neighluring  nation, 

Thoee  French  writers  who  have  rcprescDted  hiu  as  a  UauidUd  sworn 

_n  ublliUiond  by  his  talhcr  to  bear  eternal  hatred  lo  Frniice,  as  lisviog, 

I'liy  nu'Rlerktua  intrigues  and  lavish  btiUia,  iDstigatcd   ihtr  luuliog 

I — 1^-^  ^  commit  IbitN  excoues  which  dUbonored  llic  Iterululiou, 

g  been  the  real  uutlior  of  (be  tlrsl  conlition,  know  nothing  of 

is  ctaracter  of  of  bia  blstoty.     ^  tm  wa«  he  from  being  a  deadly    , 

y  to  France,  that  hia  luidaUij  Kti«nu)ta  to  bring  i^iout  a  closer  ' 

xUon  with  that  country  by  meausoE  a  wise  ana  lilrerul  treaty  of 

nommerce,  brouffbt  on  him  ihc  severe  censure  of  ihu  opposition.    Hn 

maa  loid  In  Ibe  lloiise  of  Commons  that  he  was  a  degeut^ftte  son,  ood 

I  tbw  hU  partiality  for  the  liereditary  foea  of  our  island  wns  enough  lO 

I  Butlto  hu<  gruat  father's  bones  siir  under  the  pavement  of  the  Abbey. 

f      And  this  man,  whoso  name,  if  he  hod  been  au  fortunnlu  as  tu  die 

I  In  17113,  would  new  have  been  aiwoeiated  witli  pence,  with  fn-eduni, 

Willi  pti  11  111  til  ropy,  with  temperate  refonn.  wlUi  tnlld  and  coniitilu- 

[   tional  admiuUli'iiiloii,  lived  to  associate  his  Dome  with  vbiliniy  gov-    ' 

I  «mmeot.  Willi  hnrsli  laws  harsblr  executed,  with  alien  bills,  with 

1  fogging  bills,  withsiisptusuinsof  the  HabcaaCorpusAct,  with  cruel 

I  pnntshaients  inllwled  on  same  political  agitators,  with  uujusiillabla 
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prosecutions  instituted  ngainst  others,  and  with  the  modt  cosily  and 
most  snn^lnary  wars  of  modern  times.  He  lived  to  be  held  up  to 
obloquy  ns  the  stern  oppressor  of  England,  and  the  indefatigable  dis- 
turber of  Europe.  Poets,  contrasting  his  earlier  with  his  later  years, 
likened  him  sometimes  to  the  apostle  who  kis&ed  in  order  to  betray, 
and  sometimes  to  the  evil  angels  who  kept  not  their  Arst  estate.  A 
satirist  of  great  genius  introduced  the  fiends  of  Famine,  Slaughter, 
and  Fire,  proclauniug  that  they  had  received  their  commission  from 
one  whose  name  was  formed  of  four  letters,  and  promising  to  give 
their  emplo^^'er  ample  proofs  of  gratitude.  Famine  would  gnaw  the 
multitude  till  they  should  rise  up  against  him  in  madness.  The 
demon  of  Slaughter  would  impel  them  to  tear  him  from  limb  to  limb. 
But  Fire  l)oastcd  that  she  aione  could  reward  him  as  he  deserved,  and 
that  she  would  cling  round  him  to  all  eternity.  By  the  French  press 
and  the  French  tribune  every  crime  that  disgraced  and  every  calamity 
that  afflicted  France  was  ascribed  to  the  monster  Pitt  and  his  guineas. 
While  the  Jacobins  were  dominant,  it  was  he  who  had  corrupted  the 
Gircnde,  who  had  raised  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  against  the  conven- 
tion, who  had  suborned  Paris  to  assassinate  LepeTletier,  and  Cecilia 
Kegnault  to  Assassinate  Rol)e8picrre.  When  the  Thermidorian  reac- 
tion came,  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  Imputed  to 
him.  Collot  D'Herbois  and  Fouquier  Thinvillc  had  been  his  pi*n- 
sioners.  It  was  he  who  had  hired  the  munlerers  of  SeplemlHjr,  who 
had  dictated  the  pamphlets  of  3Iarut  and  the  Carmagnoles  of  Barrere, 
who  had  paid  Lel>on  to  deluge  Arras  with  blood,  and  Carrier  to  choke 
the  Loire  with  corpses. 

The  tnith  is,  that  he  liked  neither  war  nor  arbitrary  government, 
lie  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  freedom,  driven,  by  a  stress  against 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  will  or  any  inlelket  to  struggle, 
out  of  the  course  to  which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  which  his 
abilities  and  acquirements  fitted  him,  and  forced  into  a  policy  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings  and  unsuited  to  his  talents. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A  man  ought  no  more 
to  be  called  an  apostate  because  his  opinions  niter  with  the  opinions 
of  the  great  body  of  his  contemporaries,  than  he  ought  to  be  called 
an  oriental  traveller  because  he  is  always  going  round  from  west  to 
cast  with  the  globe  and  everything  that  is  upon  it.  Between  tlie 
spring  of  17b9  and  the  close  of  1702,  the  public  mind  of  England  un- 
derwent a  great  change.  If  the  change  of  Pitt's  sentiments  attracted 
IH-'culiar  notice,  it  was  not  because  he  changed  more  than  his  neigh- 
iiors  ;  for  m  fact  he  chunged  less  than  most  of  them  ;  but  because 
his  position  was  far  more  conspicuous  than  theirs,  because  he  was, 
till  Bonaparte  appeared,  the  individual  who  filled  the  greatest  space 
in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world.  During  a  short 
time  the  nation,  and  Pitt,  as  one  of  the  nation,  looked  with  interest 
and  apnrobation  on  the  French  Revolution.  But  soon  vast  confisca- 
tions, tne  violent  sweeping  away  of  ancient  institutions,  the  domina- 
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tiOB  of  clubs,  the  barbnrilies  of  mobs  nuddeacd  by  fitromc  and 
hUrad,  nrodUMil  a  rtaclion  litre.  The  court,  the  nobility,  llit 
gentry,  ino  clsrsy,  tli«  mimiifiicturers,  the  inerchimta— in  fliiori 
-'-  -'     n  ItVEDtietiis  nf  those  who  he<l  good  rnors  over  their  heads  and 

Mts  on  their  bnclu.  becume  cneer  aad  ialolcruit  Anliiucubliu. 

mU  feelins  wus  ut  luast  u  strong  nuiong  the  minister'!  adVeiraarla 
^"-"-~  '-8  aupporlera.  Fox  in  vain  alleiupted  to  reatrainhis  Tol- 
_  I  his  ganiaa.  dl  hb  vast  pcr»ODBl  Inftuence,  cuulil  not  pre- 
_it  thorn  from  nila^  up  agtinM,  liim  in  general  rautinj.  Burke  set 
te  exftinple  of  revolt ;  nnd  Bnrke  was  iu  no  loug  tiinc  loined  t^ 
jAnUod,  (tpeuccr,  Filz William,  Loui;hl>orough,  CixriiBle,  HBlmesbDTT', 
IFlodham.  Eltiot.  Id  the  Iluuae  of  Commons,  the  followers  of  tuo 
tat  Whig  elAiesmiin  and  iwalor  diminUhcd  from  about  a  hundred 
i  tixty  to  fltty  Iu  the  flousa  of  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  tvreir« 
'■ — n(s  letl.  There  tun  be  no  doubt  that  ilicre  would  have  boen  a 
r  miilioy  on  Ihu  ministerial  beuchcs  IF  Pitt  bad  obstinaleb' 
d  the  gi'Dernl  wish.  Pressed  at  once  by  hi«  master  and  hy  hni 
_._jttes.  by  uld  frien'h,  and  by  old  oppoacnEs.  ha  abandoned, 
IWlf  oad  reluctautly.  the  policy  which  was  dear  to  bis  heart.  Ho 
— -■'  hartl  to  iiviiri  Uie  European  war.  When  ihc  European  Wur 
he  still  llattertd  himself  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 

J  tt>  take  either  aide.     In  Ilie  sprine  of  ITtlS.  he  congrsU 

d  Huiuunent  on  the  prospect  of  lonj  anir'[irofonnd  pence,  and 
id  bi«  Blnnerlty  liy  proputing'  large  remissions  or  lasntiuti. 
a  to  Uk  end  of  iliat  year  he  cnutiuiied  to  cherish  the  hope  ttut 
'"1  miibl  hi!  able  tn  preserve  neutrality.  But  the  paMions 
IKM  on  buili  Nide^  of  the  Channel  were  not  to  be  restrained. 
IB  imubliuan^  wlm  rult-J  Frani'o  wore  inflamt J  by  a  fanaticisitt 
Mnwin^  Ihnl  of  tlin  .Uusiiitmnns.  who,  witJi  tho  Koran  in  one 
Jid  aod  iheHWonl  in  Ihc  iilher,  went  forth,  conquering  andcnnvort. 
pC.  nstwar.]  lo  tlio  lixy  of  Bengal,  and  wwrtward  to  the  Pillars  of 
ErvulfB,  The  higher  and  middle  clasaea  of  Eni^land  were  anlmnied 
j  s  seal  Dot  less  llarf  than  iliat  of  the  Crusjdeni  who  raised  the  cry 
BiliiMvu&ut  Clcrmtint.  The  imnnlso  which  drove  the  two  nations 
■■  Gollbiou  was  nnt  to  be  arrested  by  the  oliililica  or  by  ilie  authority 
If  uy  ainglt-  man.  As  Pitt  was  in  ^ont  of  his  follows,  oud  towered 
''"llimbOTe  them,  hOHeemed  to  lend  them.  But  in  fact  he  was  violently 
_Jlwd  00  by  them,  and,  hrul  be  held  Imck  but  n  little  more  than  tiit 
U,  would  have  been  thrust  out  of  Ibeir  way  or  tmmpled  under  tliclr 

PHo  yielded  to  the  current ;  and  froni  that  day  his  misfortunes  l»r- 
■""^  The  Ittilh  i'.  Iliat  (here  were  only  two  CDusistcnt  courses  beforu 
filocv  bu  did  nut  choose  to  oppuao  himself,  siila  by  niilu  with 
,  to  tlio  puhlie  feeling,  he  shoulil  have  token  the  advit«  of 
'm,  tai  riioiltd  htve  availed  himself  of  ihot  feeling  to  the  full  ex- 
it l»  was  inipns?rble  to  pirscrve  yiwe,  he  choultl  havr  ndcplcd 
IB  only  pt^icy  wlticl)  could  leui]  to  victory.     Ha  should  have  pro- 
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claimed  a  holy  war  for  religion,  Morality,  property,  order,  public 
]aw,  and  sliould  Lave  thus  opposed  to  the  Jacobins  an  energy  equal 
to  their  own.  Unhappily  he  tried  to  find  a  middle  path ;  and  he 
found  one  which  united  all  that  was  worst  in  both  extremes.  He 
went  to  war  :  but  he  would  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of 
that  war.  lie  was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  fact  that  he  was 
•  onteading  against  a  state  which  was  also  a  sect ;  and  that  the  new 
quarrel  between  England  and  France  was  of  quite  a  different  kind 
from  the  old  quarrels  about  colonies  in  America  and  fortresses  in  ihe 
Netherlands.  He  had  to  combat  frantic  enthusiasm,  boundless  am- 
bition, restless  activity',  the  wildest  and  most  audacious  spirit  of  in- 
novation ;  and  he  acted  as  if  he  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots  and  fops 
of  the  old  court  at  Versailles,  with  Mad&me  de  Pompadour  and  the 
Abbe  de  Bernis.  It  was  pitiable  to  hear  him,  year  alter  year,  prov- 
ing to  an  admiring  audience  that  the  wicked  republic  was  exhausted, 
that  she  could  not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was  gone,  that  her  assig- 
nats  were  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which  they  were  made  ; 
as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a  government  of  which  the  principle 
was  rapine,  as  if  Alboin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  had 
negotiated  a  loan  at  five  per  cent,  as  if  the  exchequer  bills  of  Attila 
had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that  a  man  who  so  completely 
mistook  the  nature  of  a  contest  could  carry  on  that  contest  success- 
fully. Great  as  Pitt's  abilities  were,  his  military  administration  was 
that  of  a  driveller.  Uo  was  at  the  head  of  a  nation  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death,  of  a  nation  eminently  distinguished  b^'  all 
the  physical  and  all  the  moral  qualities  wbich  make  excellent  soldiers. 
The  resources  at  his  command  were  unlimited.  The  Parliament  was 
even  more  ready  to  grant  him  men  and  money  than  he  was  to  ask 
for  them.  In  such  an  emergency,  and  with  such  means,  such  a 
statesman  as  Richelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chatham,  as  Wcllesley,  would 
liave  created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  tiie  world, 
and  would  soon  have  discovered  and  brought  forward  generals 
worthy  to  command  such  an  army.  Geimany  might  have  been 
saved  by  another  Blenheim  ;  Flanders  recovered  by  another  Rami- 
lies  ;  another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered  the  Royalist  and  Catholic 
provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  which  they  abhorred,  and  might 
have  spread  terror  even  to  the  barriers  of  Paris.  But  the  fact  is,  that, 
after  eight  years  of  war,  after  a  vast  destruction  of  life,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  of  the  American 
war,  of  the  Seven  Vears'  War,  of  the  war  of  the  Austiian  Succes- 
sion, and  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  united,  the  English 
army,  under  Pitt,  was  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe.  It  c*buld 
not  boast  of  one  single  brilliant  exploit.  It  had  never  showed  itsfclf 
on  the  continent  but  to  be  beaten,  chased,  forced  to  re-embark,  or 
forced  to  capitulate.  To  take  some  sugar  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  scatter  some  mob  of  half-naked  Irish  peasants,  such  were  the  most 
splendid  victories  won  by  the  British  troops  under  Pitt's  auspices. 


williiml  u  slugic  ijunllflL-atioii  for  high  puliHc  trust,  i   .. 

,  by  fratctiuil  pnniallty,  Urst  lord  of  tlic  admiral ly.  qdiI  wus 

in  Uu«  greul  posl  during  two  jcars  of  a  war  in  which  Ibt  very 

auoe  of  ilie  slate  depcndiid  od  the  eBlciencr  of  the  9eut.    Hu 

.nilod  lo  doze  away  and  trifle  away  the  time  whinh  oaght  to  hs«u 

bn  (lOToted  to  tbu  public  scrricc;,  litl  the  whole  mercaotile  body, 

tu&  geDenlly  dbpoiied  to  support  tlie  KoVEmment,  compiaini'd 

jerly  that  our  flas  g^™  oo  protection  to  our  trade.    Fortunately 

KWaa  succeeded  hy  Oeurge  Eurl  Spencer,  odd  of  UiORC  cUcfs  of  tbo 

Tfiig  party  who.  Id  the  great  srhinm  chubpiI  by  tlie  French  nerolu- 

w,  hMl  nllowed  Biirkc.    Lonl  Spunccr,  though  inferior  to  nuny 

3lii  colleagues  as  an  orator,  via  decidedly  the  hest  admin istrator 


Sthcm,  To  him  it  woa  owinK  thai  n  lung  and  gloomy  Biicces. 
days  of  fnsiiog.  and,  most  emphaCICully,  of  hiimillatioa.  was 
imipled,  twice  in  the  short  spaeu  of  eloFca  months,  by  days  of 
-■•sglirlug  tor  great  viclorli». 

?'  foeni  pitraduslcal  to  sny  that  tho  Incapacity  which  Pitt 
n  all  that  n-lated  W  Iho  eooducl  of  tho  war  is.  in  some  eeiiac, 
Uat  dwiaive  proof  that  he  vns  a  mau  of  rerv  extraordinary  abil- 
Tet  this  Is  the  rimple  truili.    For  nsaurL-dly  one  tenth  part  of 
^-jvon  and  disasters  would  liavo  beeu  fatal  to  the  power  and  influ- 
10  of  any  minister  who  had  not  piBMsscd,  in  tho  highest  degree, 
'""""It  of  a  pftiliamentar^  li-uik-r.     Whilo  hia  schemes  were  con- 
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.  .  _     _  _  „  .0  pieces,  while  the  expe- 

.' :  -'iriit  forth  at  enormous  cost  were  ending  tn  rotil 

■  .    I  III'  enemy  against  whom  be  was  feebly  contend- 

-'  !''lundDr8  and  Brabant,  tlic  electorate  of  Menu 

>t  Treves.  Holland,  Piodmont,  Liguria.  Lombardy, 

ll  iiulhoriiy  ovtr  tlii'  House  of  Commons  was  constantly  becomlug 

In  and  more  alisolulf.    There  was  his  empire.    There  were  hla 

loriei,  his  I.odi  and  hU  Areola,  his  ftivoli  and  his  Marengo.    If 

begrwitinuforiiiue.  a  pitched  battle  lost  by  the  allies,  thcanneia- 

A  of  a  new  department  to  Ibc  French  republic,  a  sangulnaiy  in- 

..ncUon  ia  Ireland,  a  mutiny  In  tho  fleet,  a.  panic  in  Iho  city,  a  run 

1  Ibe  bank,  had  spread  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  bis  majority. 

Htt dismay  lasted  only  lilt  he  rose  from  the  treasury  bench,  drew  up 

U  haii>{lity  hi-uJ,  BtreU'bed  his  arm  with  commanding  gesture,  and 

'  '  '  1 1'  and  BouorouB  tones,  the  lofty  language  of  in- 

<  ,<Tid  inflexible reaolut Ion.    Thus,  through  along 

"I .  crcry  disaster  that  happened  without  the  nolla 

1 1  Lzitlarly  followed  by  a  triumph  within  them.    At 

[jii^'frran  opposition  to  cncounior.    Uf  the  great 

Billy  uhlcli  'itid  contended  esninst  bim  during  the  llr^  eight  years 

IT  lua  adntiUfltrntlon,  more  lluiu  one  half  now  marched  untler  liii 
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standard,  wilh  bis  old  competitor  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  their  head ; 
and  the  rest  had,  after  many  vain  straggles,  quitted  the  field  in  de- 
spair. Fox  had  retired  to  the  shades  of  8t.  Anne's  liill.  and  hud 
there  found,  in  the  society  of  friends  whom  no  vicissitude  could 
entrnnge  from  him,  of  a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of  the 
illustrious  dead  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and  of  Florence,  ample  com- 
pensution  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  public  life.  BcFsion  followed 
session  with  scarcely  a  single  division.  In  the  eventful  year  1709, 
the  largest  minority  that  could  be  mustered  against  the  government 
was  twenty-five. 

In  Pitt's  domestic  policy  there  was  at  this  time  assuredly  no  want 
of  vigor.  While  he  offered  to  French  Jacobinism  a  resistance  so  fee- 
ble that  it  only  encouraged  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  suppress,  he 
put  down  English  Jacobinism  wilh  a  strong  hand.  The  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  was  repeatedly  suspended.  Public  meetings  were  placed  un- 
der severe  restraints.  The  government  obtained  from  Parliament 
power  to  send  out  of  the  country  aliens  who  were  suspected  of  evil 
designs  ;  and  that  power  was  not  suffered  to  be  idle.  Writers  who 
propounded  doctrines  adverse  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were 
proscribed  and  punished  without  mercy.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  a 
republican  to  avow  his  political  creed  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bol- 
tle-of  port  at  a  chop-house.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland  against  sedi- 
tion, laws  which  were  considered  by  Englishmen  as  barbarous,  and 
which  a  succession  of  governments  had  suffered  to  rust,  were  hdw 
furbished  up  and  sharpened  anew.  Men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
polished  manners  were,  for  offences  which  at  Westminster  would 
have  been  treated  as  mere  misdemeanors,  sent  to  herd  with  felons  at 
Botany  Bay.  Some  reformers,  whose  opinions  were  extravagant, 
and  whose  language  was  intemperate,  but  who  had  never  dreamc  d 
of  subverting  the  government  by  physical  force,  were  indicted  for 
high  treason,  and  were  saved  from  the  gallows  only  by  the  righteous 
verdicts  of  juries.  This  severity  was  at  the  time  loudly  applauded 
by  alarmists  whom  fear  had  made  cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a  very 
different  light  by  posterity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Englishmen  who 
wished  for  a  revolution  were,  even  in  number,  not  formidable,  and, 
in  everytliing  but  number,  a  faction  utterly  contemptible,  without 
arms,  or  funds,  or  plans,  or  organization,  or  leader.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Pitt,  strong  as  ho  was  in  the  support  of  the  great  body 
of  the  nation,  might  cjisily  have  repressed  the  tuibultnce  of  the  dis- 
contented minority  by  firmly  yet  temperalely  enforcing  the  oidinury 
law.  Whatever  vigor  he  showed  duiing  Ibis  uuforlunnte  part  Oi  his 
life  was  vigor  out  of  place  and  season.  He  was  all  feebleness  and 
languor  in  his  conflict  wiih  the  foreign  enemy  who  was  really  to  be 
dreaded,  and  reserved  all  his  energy  and  resolution  fox  the  domes- 
tic enemy  who  might  safely  have  been  despised. 

One  part  only  of  Pitt's  eont'iut  during  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  deserves  high  praise.    He  was  the  first  English 
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!t  wbD  rornieil  greiit  Uesigaa  for  the  1  cnpfit  at  Ireland.    Tlni 

uiner  [n  whldi  tliu  Unman  Ciiilinlic  ri']>itliii.ioQ  of  ihal  imf or  lunate 
Bolliilry  bad  liiiea  kppL  down  during  miiny  gens  ml  ion  a  seemnd  lo  him 
iliiO'iB'  '^'■d  ('''■'■^l  ■  '"■d  it  wiis  Ecuti'Kly  iKtssiblu  fur  a  niau  of  IiIh  aUti' 
^ea  not  to  pcrceivo  that,  in  ii  coaiust  iiealusl  ibo  Jocoliios,  the  Romau    j 
Catholics  were  Lis  natural  olliua.     IlaiT  he  bcun  able  to  do  nil  ttiut  hu 


lered  wore^rcat.  perhaps  iuRurmoiiulul)lo  ;  aud  thu  Itoniao  Catliolica 

were,  mthor  by  bia  misforliine  tliua  b^  liia  fuult,  ihruwn  iuio  Uio 

'■■inda  ot  the  Jacobins.    Tliore  was  u  Uiird  ^raiit  rising  ut  tUe  Irfshiy 

~  1st  the  Engtiiiiiry.  a  rising  nut  luss  formuJable  Utan  the  risings  ot 

and  lOSfl.    Tbo  Enffliahry  remaiDed  victorious  ;  and  it  wai  ncc- 

MSary  ttx  Pltl.  as  it  hau  been  necessary  for  Oliver  Cromnell  and 

WilluiaaFOningi:  before  him,  to  cinitider  bow  the  victoiy  should  bo 

used.    It  is  only  just  to  Ids  memory  to  say  tbut  lie  formed  a  scUome 

of  pdicv  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous  and  go  liumaiie,  Uiut 

it  woidd  nloDU  cnliUe  htm  to  a  bi^i  place  amone  atotesmen.     Ue  dc- 

ainMl  to  multc  Ireland  one  kio^oni  with  Engluod,  and,  at  Uio 

le  time,  to  relicTe  tho  Roman  Catholic  laity  from  civil  disubiliiitw, 

mt  n  public  nuunlemuice  to  the  RomaQ  Catholiu  clur^'y. 

ea  able  to  curry  these  noble  dcdgns  Into  effect,  Ibo  L'dioo. 

it  hare  been  a  Union  Induod.     It  woulil  linve  been  insepambljr 

in  the  minds  of  llie  groat  majority  of  Iiishmea  with  civil    • 

}U8  freedom;   and  Ibc  old  parliament  in   College   HrMn 

e  been  regretted  only  by  a  soiall  koot  of  discaidud  lobbers 

, .     isora,  and  would  liave  boon  remembered  by  the  Iwidy  ot  ilio 

FsalJOu  with  Ibc  loathing  and  contempt  due  to  the  most  lyruanical 

■  lod  the  most  corrupt  ussumbly  tlial  hud  ever  sut  in  Europe.     Out 

Efill  could  c^xtL'uie  only  one  half  of  wliat  hu  had  projected.    He  sue- 

f  ^cdcd  in  oliljiiiila);  the  coascnt  of  the  pfirliameuls  of  boUi  kingdoms 

'a  the  linlou ;  but  that  recoDcilialiou  of  races  aud  sects,  without 

liicti  the  Uuion  could  exist  oidy  in  nume,  was  not  accomplished. 

Jjt  «u  well  uwaro  that  he  was  likely  to  And  difficullin  iu  tlic  closeL 

put  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  cnutious  imd  dexterous  nionagc- 

ttMtt,  those  difllculiics  might  be  overcome.     Unbappily,  thcro  weia 

'  idlora  nnd  sycopliaols  in  high  place,  who  did  not  suffer  him  li>  tuko 

'~   iwn  liuu-  Hiiil  his  own  way,  but  prematurely  disclosed  hiaschcmo 

e  kini-.  aud  disclosed  it  iu  the  manner  most  likely  to  irritate  and 

wpiik  nnd  di«iTi»s('d  minil.     His  Majesty  absurdly  imagined 

__  ._  _»....  aioanybill 


1  him  to  refuse  his  ai 
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s  from  civil  dlBabllities.  To  argue  with 
1^  trie<l  lo  explain  the  matlcr.  but  wax 
'^iphyaics  lo  himself.  I'll t,  and  Pitt's 
loir  ofHci-s.    It  was  neccsiuiy  ihat  the 


a  diativH  hail  brought  biu-k  ti 


by  this  lime  hisnngec 

y  which  had,  many  years  be- 
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fore,  incapacitated  him  for  the  discliargo  of  his  functions.  He  actu- 
ally ass(;mbled  his  family,  read  the  coronation  oath  to  them,  and  told 
them  that,  if  he  broke  it,  the  crown  would  immediately  pass  to  the 
House  of  Savoy.  It  was  not  until  after  an  interregnum  of  several 
weeks  that  he  regained  the  full  use  of  his  small  faculties,  and  tliat  a 
ministry  after  his  own  heart  was  at  length  formed. 

The  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  construct  a  ^vemment  were 
neither  solid  nor  splendid.  To  that  party,  weak  in  numbers,  but 
strong  in  every  kind  of  talent,  which  was  hostile  to  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  his  late  advisers,  he  ccAild  not  have  recourse.  For 
that  party,  while  it  differed  from  his  late  advisers  on  every  point  on 
which  they  had  been  honored  with  his  approbation,  cordially  agreed 
with  them  as  to  the  single  matter  which  had  brought  on  them  his  dis- 
pleasure. All  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  call  up  the  rear  rank  of  the 
old  ministry  to  form  the  front  rank  of  a  new  ministry.  In  an  age 
pre-eminently  fruitful  of  parliamentary  talents,  a  cabinet  was  foimed 
containing  hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  parliamentary  talents,  could 
be  considered  as  even  of  the  second  rate.  The  most  important 
olTices  in  the  state  were  bestowed  on  decorous  and  laborious  medioc- 
rity. Henry  Addinirton  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasur)'.  He  had 
been  an  early,  indeed  a  hereditary  friend  of  Pitt,  and  had  by  Pitt's 
influence  Ix^en  placed,  while  still  a  yoimg  man,  in  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  C'ommons.  He  was  universally  admitted  to  have  been  the 
best  speaker  that  had  sat  in  that  chair  since  the  retirement  of  Ons- 
low.  But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very  vigorous  faculties  ; 
and  the  highly  respectable  situation  which  he  ha(l  long  occupied  with 
honor  had  rather  unfitted  than  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties.  His  business  had  been  to  bear  himself  evenly  between 
contending  factions.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  of  words; 
and  he  had  always  been  addressed  with  marked  deference  by  the 
great  orators  who  thundere<l  against  each  other  from  his  right  and 
From  his  left.  It  was  not  strange  that  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
had  to  encounter  keen  and  vigorous  antagonists,  who  dealt  hard 
blows  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  he  shoidd  have  been  awkward 
and  unready,  or  that  the  air  of  dignity  and  authority  which  he  had 
acquirwl  in  his  former  post,  and  of  which  ho  had  not  divested  himself, 
should  have  made  his  helplessness  laughable  and  pitiable.  Neverthe- 
less, during  many  months,  his  power  seemed  to  stand  firm.  He  was 
a  favorite  with  tlie  king,  whom  he  resembled  in  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  to  whom  he  was  more  obsequious  than  Pitt  had  ever  been.  The 
nation  was  put  into  high  good -humor  by  a  peace  with  France.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  rushed  into 
the  war  had  spent  itself.  Jacobinism  was  no  longer  formidable. 
Everj'where  there  was  a  sti-ong  reaction  against  what  was  called  the 
atheistical  and  anarchical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Bonaparte,  now  First  Consul,  was  busy  in  constructing  out  of  the 
ruins  of  old  institutions  a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  n  new 
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nf  kniglillioorl.    TImt  Dotbiog  less  ihoa  llic  domiuion  of  ilie 

.rbole  tivilizcil  world  would  Wkibfr  bU  Eeltieh  aiuliiiion  wim  nutyvt 
Mipcrled  ;  aor  did  even  wise  men  see  any  reason  ID  doiibl  Iliitt  lie 
mizlit  Ih)  OS  ahto  a  nclglibur  as  iiu,v  prioce  of  llie  Iluiise  ot  lioucbon 
liad  liecu.  Tlie  treat;  of  Ainiens  nan  (licrEforc  liuilcd  by  Ihu  gruit 
liody  of  iliu  E!nglUh  people  with  exiravugant  ici^.  Tbe  poiiaUrity  of 
Ibe  minister  was  for  tlie  moment  immense,  lliii  viaai.  of  tMrlittment- 
uf  i^tlity  was,  OB  yet.  of  little  coasequence ;  lor  be  bail  sciireely 
aas  HdrEnorv  lo  encnuDlcr.  The  old  opposition,  dcllKhled  by  lite 
~~-e,  regHrded  bim  nitb  favor.  A  uew  oppuailion  lua  Indevd  been 
ltd  by  tome  of  tlic  late  miniBters,  and  was  led  by  Urenville  ii 


Ecienrious 
H_iad  ho  bi 
B!f**nte  hii 
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ginnled  with  no  fnvor  by  U)c  country.  Oo  Pilt  tlio  ministers  relied  as 
on  Itwir  flrmeal  HUjipiirl.  He  bad  not,  like  nme  of  bis  colttn^ues, 
retired  in  anger  He  had  expressed  tbe  greatest  respect  for  tbe  con- 
Eci«illDUS  BL-ruple  vhii-'h  bad  taken  possession  of  Ibc  royal  mind ; 
aoS  ha  bad  pranui>ed  hia  succcssorH  all  tbe  help  in  his  power.  In 
"^nte  his  advioe  was  nt  their  survicu.  In  ParliamonC  be  took  Ills 
on  Uu  bencli  behind  tliem  ;  and,  in  more  than  one  dcbcdc,  de- 
___.  led  thorn  Willi  powerti  tar  superior  to  their  own.  Tlie  king  per- 
fectly UDdcrBtniKl  the  value  of  such  assistance.  On  one  ocirasiun.  at 
the  pahicc.  he  took  the  olil  minister  and  lite  new  miaistor  iiakl&  "  If 
welliroo,"  ho  said,  "  kcej;  logether,  all  will  go  well." 

Hat  il  was  hardly  possiMo.  human  nature  being  what  it  Is.  and, 
mnnt  espocially,  Pitt  and  Addiuotou  being  what  ibey  were,  tluil 
Ihta  union  abnuld  be  durable.  Pilt,  conscious  of  superior  powon, 
'iBW^ned  that  the  place  which  be  had  quitted  was  now  occupied  by 

puppet  wldch  he  hod  set  up,  which  he  was  lo  govern  wliiui 

md  ittoreroaiu.  and  wbicli  he  was  lo  fling  aside  ikS  soon  as  he 

lo  resume  bis  old  position.     Nor  was  it  long  before  be  begait 

ts'rine  for  the  power  which  lie  had  leiiuquished.    He  bod  Iwen  so 

laiiny  raised  to  supreme  authority  in  the  slate,  and  had  enjoyed  lliat 

.■Whorilyan  long,  tliai  it  bad  become  necessary  lo  bun.     In  retlre- 

,UMDt  hla  days  passed  beuvily.     He  could  not.  like  Fax.  for^t  tbo 

lyMMores  and  cares  ot  ambition  in  the  company  of  £uripidei  or 

[Jlerodotus.     Pride  restrained  bim  from  intimating,  etreu  to  bis  dear- 

~  friends,  that  he  wished  to  be  again  minister.    Bui  ho  thought  it 

0,  almost  QD^riitefiil,  ibat  bis  wish  bad  nut  been  divined,'  thai 

not  been  antlciiMled.  by  one  whom  he  regirdeil  as  hia  deputy. 

Addington,  nu  the  otiier  band,  was  by  no  means  indimil  In  (lis 

md  from  bis  high  posilinn.     He  was,   indeed,  under  n  driusinn 

ladi  rtMrnhUng  that  of  Abon   Hawan  in  tbo  Arabian  lale.     Hla 

was  turned  by  his  sburt  and  unreal  caliplialc.    He  look  bla 

Jitm  uullu  seriously,  allribari'd  it  to  hia  own  merit,  and  cousid- 

hlmtelf  na  one  of  the  groat  Iriuaivimie  of  English  statesmen,  as 

:by  to  nuike  a  Ih'vrd  with  I'ilt  iinrl  Fox. 
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Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  lato  minister  and  of  the  pres- 
ent minister,  a  rupture  was  inevitable ;  and  there  was  no  Avnnt 
of  persons  bent  on  maldn^:  tliat  rupture  speedy  and  violent.  Some 
of  these  persons  wounded  Addington's  pride  by  rcprcsenling 
him  as  a  lackey,  sent  to  keep  a  place  on  the  treasury  bencli 
till  his  master  should  find  it  convenient  to  come.  Others  took 
every  opportunity  of  praising  him  at  Pitt's  expense.  Pitt  hud 
waged  a  long,  a  bloody,  a  costly,  an  uusuccessful  war.  Adding- 
ton  had  made  peace.  Pitt  had  suspended  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  Englishmen.  Under  Xddington  those  liberties  wero  again 
enjoved.  Pitt  had  wasted  the  public  resources.  Addingtou  was 
carefully  nursing  them.  It  was  sometimes  but  too  evident  that  these 
compliments  were  not  unpleasing  to  Addington.  Pitt  became  cold 
and  reserved.  During  many  months  he  remained  at  a  distance  from 
London.  Meanwhile  his  most  intimate  friends,  in  spite  of  his  decla- 
rations that  he  made  no  complaint,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  for 
office,  exerted  themselves  to  effect  a  change  of  ministry.  His  favor- 
ite disciple,  George  Canning,  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  with  great 
powers  and  great  virtues,  but  with  a  temper  too  restless  and  a  wit 
too  satirical  for  his  own  happiness,  was  indefatigable.  He  spoke  ;  he 
wrote  ;  he  intrigued  ;  he  tried  to  induce  a  larjje  number  of  tlie  sup- 
porters of  the  government  to  sign  a  round  robm  desiring  a  change  ; 
he  made  game  of  Addington  and  of  Addington 's  relations  in  a  suc- 
cession of  lively  pasquinades  The  minister's  partisans  retorted  with 
equal  acrimony,  if  net  with  equal  vivacity.  Pitt  could  keep  out  of 
the  affray  only  by  keeping  out  of  politics  altogether ;  and  this  it 
soon  became  impossible  for  him  to  do.  Had  Napoleon,  content  with 
the  first  place  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  and  with  a  mil- 
itary reputation  surpassing  that  of  3Iarlborough  or  of  Turenne,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  noble  tjisk  of  making  France  happy  by  mild  ad- 
ministration and  wise  legislation,  our  country  might  have  long  con- 
tinued to  tolerate  a  government  of  fair  intentions  and  feeble  abilities. 
Unhappily,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  scarcely  been  signeii.  when  the 
restless  ambition  and  the  insupportable  insolence  of  the  First  Consul 
convinced  the  great  body  of  the  English  i)eopIe  that  tlie  peace,  so 
eagerly  welcomed,  was  only  a  precarious  armistice.  As  it  became 
clearer  and  clearer  that  a  war  for  the  dignity,  the  indepi'udence,  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation  was  at  hand,  men  lookeci  with  increasing 
uneasiness  on  the  weak  and  languid  cabinet,  which  would  have  to 
contend  against  an  enemy  who  united  more  than  the  power  of  Lewis 
the  Great  to  more  than  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  is  true 
that  Addington  might  easily  have  been  a  lx?tler  war  minister  than 
Pitt,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  worse.  But  Pitt  had  cast  a 
spell  on  the  public  mind.  The  eloquence,  the  judgment,  the  calm 
and  disdainful  firmness  which  he  had,  during  many  years,  displayed 
in  Parliament,  deluded  the  world  into  the  belief  that  he  must  be  emi- 
nently qualified  to  superintend  every  department  of  politics ;  and 
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they  imagined,  even  after  the  miserable  faihires  of  Dunkirk,  of  Qaf- 
beron,  and  of  the  Helder,  that  he  was  the  only  statesman  who  could 
cope  with  Bonaparte.  This  feeling  was  nowhere  stronger  than 
among  Addington's  own  colleagues.  The  pressure  put  on  him  was 
so  strong,  that  he  could  not  help  yielding  lo  it ;  yet,  even  in  yielding, 
he  showed  how  far  he  was  from  knowmg  his  own  place.  His  first 
proposition  was,  that  some  insisrnificant  nobietnnn  should  be  first 
foni  of  the  treasury  and  nominal  Fiead  of  the  administration,  and  that 
the  real  power  should  be  divided  between  Pitt  and  himself,  who 
were  to  be  secretaries  of  state.  Pitt,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
refused  even  to  discuss  such  a  scheme,  and  talked  of  it  with  bitter 
mirth.  **  Which  secretarj'ship  was  offered  to  you  ?*'  his  friend  Wil- 
bcrforce  asked.  **  Really,"  said  Pitt,  **  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  in- 
quire." Addington  was  frightened  into  bidding  higher.  He  offered 
to  re8ifl;n  the  treasury  to  Pitt,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no 
extensive  change  in  the  government.  But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no 
such  terms.  Then  came  a  dispute  sufch  as  often  arises  after  negotia 
tions  orally  conducted,  .even  when  the  negotiators  are  men  of  strict 
honor.  Pitt  gave  one  account  of  what  had  passed  ;  Addington  gave 
another  ;  and  though  the  discrepancies  were  not  such  as  necessarily 
impli^  any  intentional  violation  of  truth  on  either  side,  both  were 
greatly  exasperated. 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  the  First  Consul  had  come  to  a  crisis. 
On  the  16th  of  May.  1803,  the  king  sent  a  message  calling  on  the 
Houae  of  Conmions  to  support  him  in  withstandmg  the  ambitious 
and  encroaching  policy  of  France  ;  and  on  the  22d  the  House  took 
the  message  into  consideration. 

Pitt  haa  now  been  living  many  months  in  retirement.  There  had 
been  a  general  election  since  he  had  8ix)ken  in  Parliament,  and  there 
were  two  hundred  members  who  had  never  heard  him.  It  was 
known  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  be  in  his  place,  and  curiosity 
was  wound  up  to  the  highest  point.  Unfortunately,  the  short-haud 
writers  were,  in  consequence  of  some  mistake,  shut  out  on  that  day 
from  the  gallery,  so  that  the  newspapers  contained  only  a  very  mea- 
gre report  of  the  proceedings.  But  several  accounts  of  what  passed 
are  extant ;  and  of  those  accounts,  the  most  interesting  is  contained 
in  an  unpublished  letter  written  by  a  very  young  member,  John 
William  Ward,  afterward  Earl  of  Dudley.  When  Pitt  rose,  he  was 
received  with  loud  cheering.  At  every  pause  in  his  speech  there 
was  a  burst  of  applause.  The  peroration  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  animated  and  magnificent  ever  heard  in  Parliament. 
"  Pitt's  soeech,*'  Fox  wrote  a  few  days  later,  **  was  admired  very 
much,  ana  rerv  Justly.  I  think  it  was  the  best  he  ever  made  in  that 
stylo,"  The  aebate  was  adjourned  ;  and  on  the  se<!ond  night  Fox 
replied  in  an  oration  which,  as  the  most  zealous  Pittites  were  forced 
to  acknowledge,  left  the  palm  of  eloquence  doubtful.  Addington 
made  a  pitiable  appearance  between  the  two  great  nvals  ;  and  it  was 
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observeil  that  Pitt,  while  exhorting  the  Commons  to  stand  resolutely 
by  the  executive  government  against  France,  said  not  a  word  indicat. 
ini;  esteem  or  friendship  for  the  prime  minister. 

War  was  speedily  declared.  The  First  (Jonsul  threatened  to  in- 
vade England  at  tlie  head  of  the  conquerors  of  Belgium  and  Italy, 
and  formed  a  great  camp  near  the  Straits  of  Dover.  On  the  other 
side  of  those  straits  the  whole  population  of  our  island  was  rcadj'  to 
rise  up  an  one  man  in  defence  of  the  soil.  At  this  conjuncture,  as  nt 
some  other  great  conjunctures  in  our  history,  the  conjuncture  of 
1660,.  for  example,  and  the  conjuncture  of  1688,  there  was  a  general 
disposition  among  honest  and  patriotic  men  to  forget,  old  quarrels, 
ana  to  regjird  as  a  friend  every  person  who  was  ready,  in  the  exist- 
ing emergencv,  to  do  liis  part  toward  the  saving  of  the  slate.  A 
coalition  of  all  the  first  men  in  the  country  would,  at  that  moment, 
have  been  as  popular  as  the  coalition  of  1783  had  been  un]>opular. 
Alone  in  the  kingdom,  the  king  looked  with  perfect  complacency  on 
a  cabinet  in  which  no  man  superior  to  himself  in  genius  was  to  be 
found,  and  was  so  far  from  being  willing  to  admit  all  his  ablest  sub- 
jects to  office,  that  he  was  bent  on  excluding  them  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  different  parties  which  agreed  in 
regarding  the  government  with  dislike  and  contempt  came  to  an 
understanding  with  each  other.  But  in  the  spring  of  1804,  it  became 
evident  that  the  weakest  of  ministries  would  have  to  defend  itself 
against  the  strongest  of  oppositions  ;  an  opposition  made  up  of 
three  oppositions,  each  of  which  would,  separately,  have  been  for- 
midable from  ability,  and  which,  when  united,  were  also  formidable 
from  numlxjr.  The  party  which  had  opposed  the  peace,  headed 
by  Grenville  and  Windham,  and  the  party  which  had  opposed  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  headed  i)y  Fox,  concurred  in  thinking  that  the 
men  now  in  power  were  incapable  of  either  making  a  good  peace  or 
waging  a  vigorous  war.  Pitt  had,  in  1802,  spoken  for  peace  against 
the  party  of  Grenville,  and  had,  in  1808,  spoken  for  war  against  the 
party  of  Fox.  But  of  the  capacity  of  tlie  cabinet,  and  especially  of 
Its  chief,  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  he  thought  as  meanly  as 
either  Fox  or  Grenville.  Questions  were  easily  found  on  which  all 
the  enemies  of  the  government  could  act  cordially  together.  Tlie 
I  unfortunate  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who  had,  during  the  earlier 
'months  of  his  administration,  been  supported  by  Pitt  on  one  side 
and  by  Fox  on  the  other,  now  had  to  answer  Pitt,  and  to  be  an- 
swered by  Fox.  Two  sharp  debates,  followed  by  close  jdi visions, 
made  him  weary  of  his  post.  It  was  known,  too,  that  the  upper 
house  was  even  more  hostile  to  him  than  the  lower,  that  the  ikrotch 
representative  peers  wavered,  that  there  were  signs  of  mutiny  among 
the  bishops.  In  the  cabinet  itself  there  was  discord,  and,  worse 
than  discord,  treachery.  It  was  necessary  to  give  way  :  the  minis- 
try was  dissolved ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a  government  was  in- 
trusted to  Pitt. 
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Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  tlicre  was  now  an  opportunity,  such  as 
had  nerer  before  offered  itself,  and  such  as  might  never  offer  itself 
again,  of  uniting  in  the  public  service,  on  honorable  terms,  all  the 
eminent  talents  of  the  kingdom.  The  passions  to  which  the  French 
Hevolution  had  given  birth  were  extinct.  The  madness  of  the  inno- 
vator and  the  madness  of  the  alannist  had  alike  had  their  day. 
Jacobinism  and  Anti-jacobinism  had  gone  out  of  fashion  together. 
The  most  liberal  statesman  did  not  think  that  season  propitious  for 
•chemeM  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  the  most  conservative  states- 
man could  not  pretend  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  gagging  bills 
and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  great  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  national  honor  occupied  all  minds  ;  and  those  who 
were  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  that  strug^^le  with  vigor 
might  well  postpone  to  a  more  convenient  time  all  disputes  about 
matters  comparatively  unimportant.  Strongly  impressed  by  these 
considerations,  Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministry  including  all  the  first 
men  in  the  country.  The  treasury  he  reserved  for  himself  ;  and  to 
Fox  he  proposed  to  assign  a  share  of  power  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  plan  was  excellent :  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it.  Dull, 
obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at  that  time,  half  mad,  he  positively  re- 
fused to  admit  Fox  into  his  service.  Anybody  else,  even  men  who 
had  gone  as  far  as  Fox,  or  farther  than  Fox,  in  what  his  Majeaty 
considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Erskino,  should  be  gra- 
ciously received  ;  but  Fox  never.  During  several  hours  Pitt  labored 
in  vain  to  reason  down  this  senseless  antipathy.  That  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  be  sin- 
cere ;  he  should  have  been  resolute.  Had  he  declared  himself  de- 
termined not  to  take  office  without  Fox,  the  roval  obstinacy  would 
have  given  way,  as  it  gave  way,  a  few  months  later,  when  opposed 
to  the  immutable  resolution  of  Lord  Qrenville.  In  an  evil  hour  Pitt 
yielded.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that,  though  ho  con- 
sented to  forego  the  aid  of  his  illustrious  rival,  there  would  still  re- 
main ample  materials  for  the  formation  of  an  etficicnt  ministry. 
That  hope  was  cruelly  disappointed.  Fox  entreated  his  friends  to 
leave  personal  considerations  out  of  the  question,  and  declared  that 
he  would  support,  with  the  utmost  (cordiality,  an  efficient  and  patri- 
otic ministry  from  which  he  should  be  himself  excluded.  Not  only 
his  friends,  however,  but  Grenville,  and  Grenville's  adherents,  an- 
swered with  one  voice,  that  tlie  question  was  not  personal ;  that  a 
great  constitutional  principle  was  at  stake,  and  that  they  would  not 
take  office  while  a  man  eminently  qualified  to  render  service  to  the 
commonwealth  was  placed  under  a  ban  merely  Ix^cause  he  was  dis- 
liked at  court.  All  that  was  left  to  Pitt  was  to  construct  a  govern. 
ment  out  of  the  wreck  of  Addington's  feeble  administration.  The 
•mall  circle  of  his  personal  retainers  furnished  him  with  a  very  few 
uaefal  assistanta,  particularly  Dundas,  who  had  been  created  Vi»- 
coaat  MelviUe,  LQrd  Harrowby,  and  Canning. 
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Sacfa  was  the  inauspicious  maimer  in  which  Pilt  entered  on  his 
second  administration.  The  whole  history  of  that  admhilstnition 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  commencemeut.  Almost  creir  month 
brought  some  new  disaster  or  disgrace.  To  Uie  war  with  France 
was  soon  added  a  war  with  Spain.  The  opponents  of  the  mUiister 
^/ere  numerous,  able,  and  active.  His  most  useful  coadjutors  he 
ffix>n  lost.  Sickness  deprired  him  of  the  help  of  Lord  Harrowby. 
It  was  discovered  that  Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty  of  highly  cul- 
pable laxity  in  transactions  relating  to  •public  money.  He  was  cen- 
sured by  the  House  of  Commons,  driven  from  olBce,  ejected  from 
the  privy  council,  and  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mrademeanors. 
The  blow  fell  heavy  on  Pitt.  It  gave  him,  he  said  in  Parliament,  a 
deep  pang  ;  and,  as  he  uttered  the  word  pang,  his  lip  quivered  ;  his 
voice  shook  ;  he  paused  ;  and  his  hearers  Uiought  that  he  was  about 
to  burst  into  tears.  Such  tears  shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved 
nothing  but  laughter.  Shed  by  the  warm-hearted  and  open-hearted 
Fox,  they  would  have  moved  sympathy,  but  would  have  caused  no 
surprise.  But  a  tear  frr)m  Pitt  would  have  beeu  something  porten- 
tous. He  suppressed  his  omotiou,  however,  and  proceeded  with  his 
usual  majestic  self-possession. 

His  difficulties  compelled  hmi  to  resort  to  various  cxpedienta  At 
one  time  Addington  was  persuaded  to  accept  office  with  a  peerage  ; 
but  he  brought  no  additional  strength  to  the  government.  Though 
he  went  through  the  form  of  recoociliatiou,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  forget  tlie  past.  While  he  remained  in  place  he  was  jcalnus 
and  punctilious  ;  and  he  soon  retired  again.  At  another  time  Pitt 
renewed  his  efforts  to  overcome  his  master's  aversion  to  Fox  ;  and  it 
was  rumored  that  the  king's  obstinacy  was  gradually  giving  way. 
But,  meanwhile,  it  was  impossible  for  the  minister  to  conceal  from 
the  public  eye  the  decay  of  his  health  and  the  constant  anxiety  which 
gnawed  at  his  heart.  His  sleep  was  broken.  His  food  ceased  to 
nourish  him.  All  who  passed  him  in  the  park,  all  who  had  inter- 
views  with  him  in  Downing  Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his  face. 
The  peculiar  look  which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his  life 
was  often  pathetically  described  by  Wilberforco,  who  used  to  call  it 
the  Austerlitz  look. 

Still  the  vigor  of  Pitt*s  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  intrepid 
haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  remained  unaltered.  He  had  staked  ever}-- 
thing  on  a  great  venture.  He  had  succeeded  in  forming  another 
mighty  coalition  against  the  French  ascendency.  The  united  forces 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  England  might,  he  hoped,  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable  Imrrier  to  the  ambition  ot  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Napoleon  prevailed.  While  the  English  troops 
were  preparing  to  embark  for  Germany,  while  the  Russian  troops 
were  slowly  coming  up  from  Poland,  he,  with  rapidity  unprece- 
dented in  modern  war,  moved  a  hundred  thousand  men  from  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  compelled  a  great  Aus- 
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trion  army  to  surrender  at  Ulm.  To  the  first  faint  rumors  of  this 
CHlamity  Pitt  would  give  no  credit.  He  was  irritated  by  the  aJarms 
of  those  around  him.  **  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  he  said  ;  "  it 
is  all  u  fiction."  The  next  day  he  received  a  Dutch  newspaper  con- 
taining the  capitulation.  He  knew  no  Dutch.  It  was  Sunday  ;  and 
the  public  offices  were  shut.  lie  carried  the  paper  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury.  who  had  been  minister  in  Holland  ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury 
translated  it.  Pilt  tried  to  bear  up,  but  the  shock  was  too  great ;  and 
lie  went  awny  with  death  in  his  face. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  arrived  four  days  later,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him.  Forty-eight  hours  after  that 
most  glorious  and  most  mournful  of  victories  had  been  announced  to 
the  country  came  the  Lird  Mayor's  day  ;  and  Pitt  dined  at  Guild- 
hall. His  popularity  had  declined.  But  on  this  occasion  the  multi- 
tude, greatly  excited  by  the  recent  tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusias- 
tically, took  off  his  horses  in  Cheapside,  and  drew  his  carriage  up 
King  Street.  When  his  health  was  drunk,  he  returned  tJianks  in  two 
or  three  of  those  stalely  sentences  of  which  he  had  a  boundless  com- 
mand. Several  of  those  who  heard  him  laid  up  his  words  in  their 
hearts  ;  for  they  were  the  last  words  that  ho  ever  uttered  in  public  : 
'*  Let  us  hope  that  England,  having  saved  herself  by  her  energy, 
may  save  Europe  by  her  example." 

This  was  but  a  momentarv  i*ally.  Austerlitz  soon  completed  what 
Ulm  had  begun.  Early  in  December  Pitt  had  letlred  to  Bath,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  there  gather  streun^th  for  the  approaching  session. 
While  ho  was  languishing  there  on  his  sofa  arrived  the  news  that  a 
decisive  battle  ha(I  been  fought  and  lost  in  Moravia,  that  the  coali- 
tion was  dissolved,  that  the  continent  was  at  the  feet  of  France. 
He  sank  down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days  later,  he  was  so  emaciated 
that  his  most  Intimate  friends  hardly  knew  him.  He  cumo  up  from 
BiUh  by  slow  Journeys,  and,  on  the  llth  of  January,  1806,  reached 
his  villa  at  Putney.  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  21st.  On  the 
20th  was  to  be  the  parliamentary  dinner,  at  the  house  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  in  Downing  Street ;  and  the  cards  were 
already  issued.  But  the  days  of  the  great  minister  were  nnm- 
hered.  The  only  chance  for  his  life,  and  that  a  very  slight 
chance,  was,  that  he  should  resign  his  ofilce,  and  pass  some 
months  in  profound  repose.  His  colleagues  paid  him  very  short 
visitB,  and  carefully  avoided  political  conversation.  But  his  spirit, 
long  accustomed  to  dominion,  could  not,  even  in  that  extremity,  re- 
linquish hopes  which  everybody  but  himself  perceived  to  be  vain. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  was  carried  into  his  l>edroom  at  Putney,  the 
Marquess  Wellcsley,  whom  he  had  long  loved,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
govern  India,  and  whose  administration  had  l>een  eminently  able,  en- 
ergetic, and  successful,  arrived  in  London  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years.  The  friends  saw  each  other  once  more.  There  was  an  afifec- 
tioiuUa  meeting,  and  a  last  parting.  '  That  it  was  a  last  parting,  Pitt 
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did  not  seem  to  be  aware.  Uc  faDcied  himself  to  be  recoverio^, 
talked  ou  various  subjects  cheerfully,  and  with  an  unclouded  mina, 
and  pronounced  a  warm  and  discerning  eulogium  on  the  Marquess's 
brother  Arthur.  **  1  never,"  he  said,  ''met  with  any  military  man 
with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  converse."  The  excitement  and 
exertion  of  this  interview  were  too  much  for  the  sick  man.  Ho 
fainted  away ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  left  the  house,  convinced  that 
the  close  was  fast  approaching. 

And  now  membeis  of  Parliament  were  fast  coming  up  to  Jjondon. 
The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
course  to  be  taken  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  session.  It  was  easy  to 
guess  what  would  be  the  language  of  the  king's  speech,  and  of  the 
address  which  would  bo  moved  in  answer  to  that  speech.  An 
amendment  condemning  the  policy  of  the  government  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  was  to  have  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  already  won  for  him- 
self that  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  ceuturj',  he  still  retains.  He  was  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  cnme  forward  as  the  accuser  of  one  who  was  incapable  of 
defending  himself.  Lord  Grenville,  who  had  l>ccn  informed  of  Pitt's 
state  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had  l)een  deeply  affected  by  it,  earnestly 
lecommcuded  forbearance  ;  and  Fox,  with  characteristic  generosity 
and  good  nature,  gave  his  voice  against  attacking  his  now  helpless 
rival.  *•  Sunt  lacrymaj  rerum,"  he  said,  **  rt  mcntcm  moitalia  tan- 
gunt."  On  the  first  day,  therefore,  there  was  no  debate.  It  was 
rumored  that  evening  that  Pitt  was  better.  But  on  the  following 
morning  liis  physicians  pronounced  that  iheie  weie  no  hopes.  The 
commanding  faculties  of  which  he  had  been  too  proud  wire  begin- 
ning to  fail.  His  old  tutor  and  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in- 
formed him  of  his  danger,  and  gave  such  religious  advice  and  conso- 
lation as  a  confused  and  obscured  mind  could  receive.  Stories  were 
told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  utteied  by  the  dying  man.  But 
these  stories  found  no  credit  wilh  anybody  who  knew  him.  Wil- 
berforce  pronounced  it  impossible  that  they  could  l)e  true  ;  '*  Pitt," 
he  added,  **  was  a  man  who  said  less  than  he  thought  on  such  topics." 
It  was  asserted  in  many  after-dinner  speeches.  Grub  Street  elegies, 
and  academic  prize  poems  and  prize  declamations,  that  the  great 
minister  died  exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  my  country  !"  This  is  a  fable  ;  but 
it  Is  true  that  the  last  words  which  he  uttered,  while  he  knew  what 
he  said,  were  broken  exclamations  about  the  alarming  state  of  public 
affairs.  He  ceased  to  breathe  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  January, 
1806,  the  twenty-fifty  anniversary  of  the  day  in  which  he  fiist  took 
his  seat  in  Parliament.  Re  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  had 
been,  during  near  nineteen  years,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  undis- 
puted chief  of  the  ailministration.  Since  parliamentary  government 
was  established  in  England,  no  English  statesman  has  lield  supremo 
•power  so  long.    "Walpolc,  it  is  true,  was  first  lord  of  the  trcabuiy 
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daring  more  than  twenty  years,  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  been 
■oine  time  first  lord  of  the  treasury  that  he  could  be  properly  called 
prime  minister. 

It  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Pitt  should  be  hon- 
ored with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  monument.  The  motion  was  op- 
posed by  Fox  in  a  speech  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of 
good  taste  and  good  feeling.  The  task  was  the  most  invidious  that 
ever  an  orator  undertook  ;  but  it  was  performed  with  a  humanity 
and  delicacy  which  were  warmlv  acknowledged  by  the  mourning 
friends  of  him  who  was  gone.  The  motion  was  carried  by  288  votes 
to  89. 

The  23d  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  funeral.  The  corpse  hav- 
ing lain  in  state  durin*^  two  days  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  was  borne 
with  great  pomp  to  the  northern  transept  of  the  Abbey.  A  splendid 
train  of  princes,  nobles,  bishops,  and  privy-councillors  followed.  The 
fi;rave  of  Pitt  had  l)een  made  near  to  the  spot  where  his  great  father 
lay,  near  also  to  the  spot  where  his  great  rival  was  soon  to  lie.  The 
sadness  of  the  assistants  was  beyond  that  of  ordinary  mourners.  For 
he  whom  they  were  committing  to  the  dust  had  died  of  sorrows  and 
anxieties  of  which  none  of  the  survivors  could  be  altogether  without 
a  share.  Wilberforce,  who  carried  the  banner  before  the  hearse,  de- 
scribed tho  awful  ceremony  with  deep  feeling.  As  the  coftin  de- 
scended into  the  earth,  he  said,  the  ea.<j^le  face  of  Chatham  from 
above  seemed  to  look  down  with  consternation  into  the  dark  house 
which  was  receiving  all  that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glor^. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  readily  concurred  in  votmg 
forty  thousand  pounds  to  satisfy  the  demauos  of  Pitt's  creditors. 
Some  of  his  admirers  seemed  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  his  em- 
barrassments as  a  circumstancs  highly  honorable  to  him  ;  but  men 
of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  far  better,  no 
doubt,  that  a  great  minister  should  carry  his  contempt  of  money  to 
excess  than  tliat  he  should  contaminate  his  hands  with  unlawful 
gain.  But  it  is  neitlier  right  nor  becoming  in  a  man  to  whom  tho 
public  has  given  an  income  more  than  sutlicicnt  tor  his  comfort  and 
dignity,  to  bequeath  to  that  public  a  great  debt,  the  effect  of  niero 
n^ligence  and  profusion.  As  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancel- 
lor of  tlie  exchequer,  Pitt  never  had  less  than  six  thousand  a  year,  be- 
sides an  excellent  house.  In  1792  he  was  forced  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter's friendly  importunity  to  accept  for  life  the  office  of  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  with  near  four  thousand  a  year  more.  He  had 
neither  wife  nor  child  ;  he  had  no  needy  relations ;  he  had  no  ex- 
pensive tastes  ;  he  had  no  long  election  bills.  Had  he  given  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  to  the  regulation  of  his  household,  1^ 
would  have  kept  his  expenditure  within  bounds.  Or,  if  he  couKl 
not  spare  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  for  that  purpose,  he  had 
numerous  friends,  excellent  men  of  business,  who  would  have  been 
proud  to  act  as  his  stewards.    One  of  those  friends,  the  chief  of  a 
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great  comm^rcMal  house  in  the  city,  made  an  attempt  to  put  the 


tity  of  Imlcher's  meat  charged  in  the  bills  was  nine  hundred  weight 
R  week/'^'  The-  consumption  of  poultry,  of  fish,  of  tea,  was  in  pro- 
portion.' Tlie  character  of  Pitt  would  have  stood  higher  if,  with  the 
disinterestedness  of  Peiicles  and  of  De  Witt,  he  had  united  their  dig- 
nified frugality. 

The  mcmor)'  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed,  times  innumerable,  often 
justly,  often  unjustly  ;  but  it  has  suffered  much  less  from  his  assail- 
ants than  from  his  eulogists.  For,  during  many  years,  his  name 
was  the  rallying  cry  of  a  class  of  men  with  whom,  at  one  of  those 
terrible  conjunctures  which  confound  all  ordinary  distinctions,  he 
was  accidentally  and  temporarily  connected,  but  to  whom,  on  almost 
all  great  questions  of  principle,  he  was  diametrically  opposed.  The 
haters  of  parliamentary  reform  called  themselves  Pittites,  not 
choosing  to  remember  that  Pitt  made  three  motions  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  that,  though  he  thought  that  such  a  re- 
form could  not  safely  be  made  while  the  passions  excited  by  the 
French  Revolution  were  raging,  he  never  uttered  a  word  indicat- 
ing that  he  should  not  be  prepared  at  a  moie  convenient  season 
to  bring  the  question  forward  a  fourth  time.  The  toast  of  Protestant 
ascendency  was  drunk  on  Pitt's  birthday  by  a  set  of  Pittites,  who 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  Pilt  had  resigned  his  office  because  ho 
could  not  carry  Catholic  emancipation.  The  defendeis  of  the  Test 
Act  called  themselves  Pittites,  though  they  could  not  he  ignorant 
that  Pitt  had  laid  before  George  the  Third  unanswerable  reasons  for 
abolishing  the  Test  Act.  The  enemies  of  free  trade  called  them- 
selves Pittites,  though  Pitt  was  far  more  deeply  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  Adam  "Smith  than  either  Fox  or  Gre^'.  The  very 
negro-drivers  invoked  the  name  of  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  was  never 
more  conspicuously  displayed  than  when  he  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  negro.  This  mythical  Pitt,  who  resembles  the  genuine  Pilt  as 
little  as  the  Charlemagne  of  Ariosto  resembles  the  Charlemagne  of 
Eginhard,  has  had  his  day.  History  will  vindicate  the  real  man  from 
calumny  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  adulation,  and  will  exhibit 
him  as  what  he  was,  a  minister  of  great  talents,  honest  intentions, 
and  liberal  opinions,  pre-eminently  qualified,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, for  the  pan  of  a  parliamentary  leader,  and  capable  of  adminis- 
tering with  prudence  antl  moderation  the  government  of  a  prosperous 
and  tranquil  cmmtry  ;  but  unequal  to  surprising  and  terrible  emer- 
gencies, and  liahle,  in  such  emergencies,  to  err  grievously,  both  on 
the  side  of  weakness  and  un  the  side  of  violence. 

THE   END. 
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Lutheb'b  life  is  both  Ihe  epos  nnd  the  tragedy  of  his  age.  I\  Is  an 
epos  because  its  first  part  presents  a  hero  and  a  prophet  who  con- 
quers apparently  insuperable  ditiiculties  and  opens  a  new  world  to  the 
human  mind  without  any  power  but  that  of  divine  truth  and  dr>9p 
conviction,  or  any  authority  but  that  inherent  in  sincerity  and  Un- 
daunted, unsehish  courage.  But  Luther's  life  is  also  a  tragedy :  it  is 
the  tragedy  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  the  hero,  her  son,  who  m  vain 
tried  to  rescue  his  country  from  unholy  oppression  and  to  regenerate 
her  from  within  as  a  nation  by  means  of  the  Gospel ;  and  who  died 
in  unshaken  faith  in  Christ  and  in  his  kingdom,  although  he  lived  to 
ace  his  beloved  fatlierland  going  to  destruction,  not  through  but  in 
spite  of  the  Reformation. 

Both  parts  of  Luther's  life  are  of  the  highest  interest.  In  the  epic 
part  of  It  we  see  the  most  arduous  work  of  the  time — the  work  lor 
two  hundred  years  tried  in  vain  by  councils,  and  by  prophets  and 
mar^ra,  with  and  without  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  —undertaken 
by  a  poor  monk  alone,  who  carried  it  out  under  the  ban  both  of  the 
pope  and  the  empire.  In  tlie  second,  we  see  him  surrounded  by 
friends  and  disciples,  always  the  spiritual  head  of  liis  nation,  and  the 
revered  adviser  of  princes  and  preacher  of  the  people  ;  living  in  the 
aame  poverty  as  before,  and  leaving  his  descendants  as  unprovided 
for  as  Ariatides  left  his  daughter.  So  lived  and  died  the  greatest  hero 
of  Christendom  since  the^  apostles ;  the  restorer  of  that  form  of 
Christianity  which  now  sustains  Europe,  and  (with  all  its  defects) 
regenerating  and  purifying  the  whole  human  race ;  the  founder  of 
the  modern  German  language  and  literature ;  the  first  speaker  and 
debater  of  his  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  writer  in 
prose  and  verse  of  his  age. 

And  in  what  state  had  he  found  his  native  country  ?  The  once 
free  and  powerful  aggregate  of  nations,  which  had  overthrown  the 
Western  Empire,  conquered  Gaul,  and  transfused  healthier  blood  into 
the  Romanized  Celtic  population  of  Britain,  had  graduall  y  been  broken 
up  into  nearly  four  hundred  (with  the  barons  of  the  empire  twelve 
hundred)  sovereignties,  under  a  powerless  imperial  government  rep- 
lesentad  by  emperors  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  nationality,  and 
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by  an  oligarcbic  diet  with  seven  electoral  princes  at  its  head,  three 
of  whom,  as  ecclesiastics,  were  creatures  of  the  pope,  while  the  re- 
maining fourf  imitating  the  emperor,  were  occupied  rather  with  the 
selHsh  inCerests  of  their  princely  houses  than  with  those  of  their 
country.  When,  in  1480,  Maximilian  was  to  he  elected  king  of  tlic 
Romans,  and  when  lie  became  emperor  (in  1493),  Archbishop  Ber- 
tfaold,  elector  of  Maycnce,  a  great  and  patriotic  man,  had  prcimred, 
with  some  other  German  princes,  a  plan  for  a  sort  of  national  execu- 
tive, the  members  of  which  were  not  to  be  installed,  as  heretofore, 
by  the  emperor  alone,  but  appointed  by  the  Diet  and  the  electors,  in 
order  to  form  a  federal  senate  to  co-operate  with  the  emperor.  But 
the  Austrian  prince,  son-in-law  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  to 
his  kingly  estates,  was  liberal  in  promises  unfulfilled,  having  lived 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  strengthen  the  imperial  autocracy.     His 

great  comfort  on  his  death-l)ed  was  the  icflection  that  his  whole  life 
ad  been  devoted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  House  of  Austria. 
The  smaller  German  lords  and  knights  of  the  empire  made  a  last  at- 
tempt to  maintain  their  independence,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  lib- 
erties of  the  German  nation  ;   but  acting  in  a  lawless  numner  and 
without  any  political  wisciom,  they  were  crushed  by  the  united  power 
of  the  emperor  and  the  electors.     The  more  eminent  and  powerful 
portion  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  rcprescnled  by  the  wealthy  towns, 
which  had  purchased  from  the  emperors!  he  privileges  of  free  imperial 
cities  ;  and  which,  with  the  Ilauseatic  towns,  would  have  formed, 
united  with  the  estate  of  the  knights,  the  most  complete  constituent 
parts  of  a  House  of  Commons,  by  the  side  of  the  princes,  dukes,  and 
counts  of  the  empire  as  House  of  Peers.  The  formation  of  such  an  ef- 
fective federal  empire  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  those  enlightened 
men  who  at  the  election  of  Maximilian  perceived  that  a  constitution 
was  necessary  to  prevent  Germany  from  l)ecnming  a  mere  domain  of 
the  emperors.  A  truly  representative  government,  federal  and  unitary, 
monarchical  and  aristocrat  ical,  and  popular,  would  have  followed 
us  a  matter  of  course  from  such  a  beginning  as  that  proposed.    But 
since  the  failure  of  that  plan  nothing  effectual  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  isolation  and  separation  became  more  complete  ;  the  peace 
of  the  land  was  enforced  at  last,  although  imperfectly  :  and  the  im- 
perial  tribunal  established   by  Maximilian  acted   with   insuflicient 
authority,  and.  as  was  believed,  not  with  equal  Justice.     The  greatest 
iniquity  was  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.     The  freeholders  hud  in 
many  parts  of  Germanv  been,  if  not  absorbed,  at  least  considerably 
diminished  by  the  feudal  system  ;  but  the  great  grievances  w  ere  the 
illegal  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  that  system  and  the  always 
increasing  exactions  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  who,  particularly  ni 
Southern   Germany,   had  redu(!ed  the  peasants  to  real  serfs— men 
who  had  to  render  unlimited  services  and  scarcely  could  support  life. 
There  had  l>een  insurrections  of  peasants,   particularly   along  the 
Upper  lihine,  in  1491,  and  again  in  1503  ;  but  being  without  leaders. 
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they  were  each  time  crushed  after  a  bloody  struggle,  and  the  ultimate 
result  was  a  still  greater  amount  of  hardship.  Tlie  chains  of  the 
safferers  were  riveted.  In  short,  Germany  was  suffering  from  all  the 
same  evils  as  France  and  England,  without  having  gained  that  uaity 
and  strength  of  government  which  in  tliose  countries  had  resulted 
from  similar  struggles.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  age  was 
one  of  general  pro«jress.  The  invention  of  printing  liad  given  wings 
to  the  hum  in  mind  ;  philology  hud  opened  the  sources  of  hi8tori<^ 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  philosopliy  and  poetry  ;  astrology  began  to 

Jive  way  to  astronomy,  and  the  idea  of  the  universe  emerged  out  of 
ewish  and  other  fables.  As  to  Germany  in  particular,  the  cradle  of 
the  art  of  printing,  Augsburg  and  other  great  cities  were,  with  the 
Hanaeatic  towns,  centres  of  European  commerce,  and  partook  of  the 
resources  opened  by  the  discovery  of  America.  The  religious  mind, 
too,  had  been  awakened  since  the  days  of  VVycliffe  and  of  Huss.  Be- 
lieving Christendom,  and.  above  all,  believing  Germany,  had  hoped 
for  a  real  reform  of  the  Churcii,  the  abuses  of  which  were  doubly 
felt  in  consequence  of  the  shameful  immorality  of  the  popes  aod  the 
ever-increasing  exactions  of  the  court  of  liomo.  The  issue  of  im- 
mense efforts  on  the  part  of  emperors,  princes,  and  people,  was,  thai 
the  Council  of  Constance  delivered  Uuss  to  the  tiames,  and  both  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  ended  in  a  more  decided  suprem- 
acy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Certainly  the  religious  mind  of  Ger- 
many was  not  a  little  damped  by  these  disappointments ;  but  the 
thirst  after  a  reform  was  not  ((uenched  by  the  evident  unwilliDguew 
of  Rome  to  reform  itself.  The  wise  and  good  men  of  the  time,  how* 
ever,  could  not  discover  any  means  to  achieve  what  was  generally 
desired  and  demanded.  The  faith  in  human,  and  gradually  also  in 
divine  justice  upon  earth  had  long  disappeared  in  unfortunate  Italy, 
as  the  writings  of  the  age  prove  ;  but  now  it  threatened  to  vanish 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  in  whom  that  faith  may  lx»  called 
eminently  their  innate  individual  and  national  religion.  The  Bible 
had  been  repeatedly  printed  in  tlie  vernacular  tongue,  but  it  was, 
and  continued  to  be,  a  book  closc<l  with  seven  seals.  There  was  a 
general  feeling  that  the  gospel  ought  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
purified  religion  and  doctrme  ;  but  wliere  was  the  man  to  resuscitate 
Its  letter  and  spirit,  and  to  tind  the  way  from  Christ  to  the  soul 
through  the  darkness  and  the  fictions,  the  usages  and  the  abuses,  of  the 
intervening  centuries?  The  voice  of  the  Friends  of  God  with 
Taulor  at  their  head  had  been  choked  in  blood,  like  that  of  the 
Waldenses ;  and  then,  supposing  such  an  eviuigelical  basis  to  have 
been  found,  was  the  existing  state  of  injustice  and  wrong  to  con- 
tinue? Were  the  emperors  to  continue  to  sacrifice  the  empire  to 
their  dynastic  interests — the  princes  and  the  nobles  to  their  covetous- 
ness  and  licentiousness  ?  Yes  ;  would  not  the  overthrow  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical power  lead  to  universtd  confiagration  and  rebellion  aod 
destractiou,  and  thus  Christendom  be  thrown  back  into  a  worse  bai^ 
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barism  than  tbat  out  of  which  they  were  aoxious  to  emerge  ?  In 
•hort,  the  work  (so  it  seemed)  could  not  be  undertaken  but  in  despair 
or  in  enthusiastic  faith.  In  the  former  case  it  must  succumb  neces- 
sarUy ;  but  even  if  begun  with  the  faith  of  Wyclilfc  and  of  IIuss, 
would  not  tho  attempt  in  any  case  )^ad  to  a  long-contiuued  struggle*, 
the  end  of  which  none  of  those  who  began  it  could  live  to  witness  ? 
Who  should  enter  on  so  tremendous  a  course  ? 

Such  was  the  work  to  be  done,  and  such  were  the  general  and  pe- 
culiar difficulties  and  the  state  of  things  in  Germany  when  Luther 
undertook  it.  Luther  devoted  a  life  of  almost  supernatural  energy 
and  suffering  to  secure  its  basis  ;  and  although  at  his  death  he  left  it 
surrounded  by  the  greatest  dangers,  and  one  hundred  years  of  Moody 
struggle  were  succeeded  b}*  another  hundred  years  of  agony  and  of 
ezhaustion/still  the  Keformation  survived  and  proved  essentially  the 
renovating  element  of  mankind  instead  of  bfing  (as  its  enemies  proph- 
esied) the  promoter  of  revolution.  It  subsists  to  this  hour  as  the 
only  durable  preserver  of  all  liberties,  religious  or  political ;  and  the 
nations  and  states  which  hnve  embraced  the  lieformation  are  those 
only  which  have  escaped  the  revolutions  which  for  seventy  years 
have  agitated  those  of  the  Roman  faith. 

The  life  of  him  who  was  the  beginner  of  this  great  and  holy  work, 
and  who  broke  down  the  double  tyranny  of  pope  and  emperor  arrayed 
against  him,  must  therefore  be  considered  from  a  higher  jxjint  of  view 
than  that  of  individual  biography  or  sectarian  panegyric,  or  national 
vanity  and  prejudices.  The  article  upon  Luther  will  have  to  bo 
treated  from  the  central  point  of  the  universal  history  of  mankind. 
This  must  be  also  the  rule  for  fixing tbe  epochs  of  Luther's  life.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  this  life  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  is  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  understood ;  and  this  again  arises  in  great  measure 
from  the  want  of  due  observation  of  the  critical  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Keformation  and  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of  Ger- 
many in  particular. 

We  shall  divide  the  following  condensed  but  complete  survey  into 
three  periods.  The  first  will  be  the  period  of  preparation,  extending 
to  Luther's  flrst  publication  of  theses  against  the  indulgences,  81st 
October,  1517  ;  the  second  will  comprise  the  next  ei>rht  years  of 
preaching  the  gospel  and  gospel-doctrine  in  its  three  i:uudamc!:tal 
parts ;  the  third  is  that  of  political  and  theological  stniggles,  from 
1535  to  his  death  in  1540— preparation,  progressive  action,  and  then 
struggle  within  and  without.  Luther's  grand  character  and  true 
piety  shine  in  both  periods  of  his  public  career  ;  but  the  culminating 
point  of  his  jictive  and  creative  agency  is  in  the  first.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  the  year  1523  which  forms  the  critical  epoch.  In 
1524  the  foundation  of  the  practical  realization  of  the  prin(riples  of 
the  Keformation  was  laid  with  tiiumphant  success.  The  year  15^^5 
began  hopeful  I  v.  but  ended  with  the  preparation  for  a  stiuggle.  of 
which  Luther  felt  at  once  that  he  never  should  see  the  end.    lieforv 
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the  close  of  1525»  he  gave  up  the  cause  of  Germany,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  fault  committod  by  himself,  but  b^ause  he. saw  that 
his  party  was  not  prepared  for  the  struggle  with  tlie  enipire,  and  was 
still  less  resigned  to  leave  the  matter  to  God,  who,  as  Luther  firmly 
believed  to  his  death,  would  never  allow  his  work  to  perish  till  the 
end  of  the  world.    But  was  not  the  end  of  the  world  coming  now  ? 

Tn&T  VE.Tiioiy.-^TJieYear8  of  PreparoUion ;  or,  the  First  Thirty-fom» 
Tears  ofLutfter's  Ufe  (1483—1517). 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  in 
Tliuringia,  on  the  10th  November,  1483,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Martin's 
day,  in  the  same  year  as  Raphael,  nine  years  after  Michael  Aneelo, 
and  ten  after  Copernicus.  His  father  was  a  miner,  descended  from 
a  family  of  poor  but  free  peasants,  and  possessed  forges  in  Mansfeld, 
the  small  profits  of  which  enabled  him  to  send  his  son  to  the  Latin 
school  of  the  place.  There  Martin  di!«tinguiHlied  himself  so  much 
that  his  father  (by  that  time  become  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council)  intended  him  for  the  study  of  the  law.  In  the  mean  time 
Martin  had  often  to  go  about  as  one  of  the  poor  choristers,  sioflriniir 
and  begging  at  the  doors  of  charitable  people  at  Magdeburg  and  at 
Eisenach,  to  the  colleges  of  which  towns  he  was  successively  sent. 
His  remarkable  appearance  and  serious  demeanor,  his  fine  tenor  votee 
and  musical  talent,  procured  him  the  attention  and  afterward  the 
support  and  maternal  care  of  a  pious  matron,  wife  of  Cotta,  burgo- 
master of  Eisenach,  into  whose  house  he  was  taken.  Already,  ia 
bis  eighteenth  year,  he  surpassed  all  his  fellow.students  in  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  classics,  and  in  power  of  compoKition  and  of  eloquence. 
His  mind  took  more  and  more  a  deeply  religious  turn ;  but  it  was 
not  till  he  had  been  for  two  ^ears  studymg  at  Eisenach  that  he  dis- 
covered an  entire  Bible,  having  until  then  only  known  the  ecclesias- 
tical extracts  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  historr  of  HanniUi  and 
Samuel.  He  now  determined  to  study  Greek  end  Hebrew,  the  two 
original  languages  of  the  Bible.  A  dangerous  illness  brought  him 
witnln  the  near  prospect  of  death  ;  but  he  recovered,  and  prosecuted 
his  study  of  philosophy  and  law,  and  tried  hard  to  gain  inward  peace 
bv  a  pious  life  and  the  greatest  strictness  in  all  external  observances. 
Iiis  natural  cheerfulness  disappeared ;  and  after  experiencing  the 
shock  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  friends  by  assassination  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1505,  and  soon  after  that  being  startled  by  a  thunderbolt 
striking  the  earth  by  his  side,  he  determined  to  give  up  the  world  and 
retire  into  the  convent  of  the  Augustiniaus  at  Erfurt — much  against 
the  wishes  and  advice  of  his  father,  who,  indeed,  most  strongly  re- 
monstrated. Luther  soon  experienced  the  uselessness  of  monastic 
life  and  discipline,  and  sufferea  from  the  coarseness  of  his  brethren, 
who  felt  his  exercises  of  study  and  meditation  to  be  a  reproach  upov 
thdr  own  habits  of  gossiping  and  mendicancy.    It  was  at  this  period! 
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/ 
that  he  began  to  study  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebiew,  jet  continaiiig 
to  fulfil  scrupulously  the  rules  of  his  order.  *'  I  tormented  mysen 
to  death/'  he  said  at  a  later  period,  *'  to  make  mj  peace  with  God, 
but  I  WHS  in  darkocss  and  found  it  not.''  The  vicar-general  of  the 
order,  Jolmun  Von  Staupitz,  who  had  passed  through  the  same  dis- 
cipline with  the  same  result,  comforted  him  by  those  remarkable 
words,  which  remained  forever  cn^ven  in  Luther's  heart :  '*  There 
is  no  true  repentance  but  that  which  begins  with  the  love  of  right- 
eousness ancl  of  God.  Love  him  then  who  has  loved  thee  first  !'*  In 
the  struggles  which  followed  Luther's  real  beginning  of  a  new  life, 
and  in  the  perplexities  into  which  Augustine's  doctrine  of  election 
threw  him,  the  book  which,  after  the  Bible,  exercised  the  greatest 
and  most  beneficial  influence  upon  his  mind,  was  that  practical  con- 
centration of  the  sermons  and  other  works  of  Tauler — the  enlightened 
Dominican  preacher  and  Christian  philosopher  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteentli  century — the  I'hetAogia  Gcrmanica,  written  by  an  anony- 
mous author  toward  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

When  Luther  regained  his  mental  health,  he  took  courage  to  be 
ordained  priest,  in  May,  1507.  Next  year  the  elector  of  Saxony 
nominated  him  professor  of  philosophy  nt  the  University  of  Wittem- 
berg  ;  and  in  1509  he  began  to  give,  as  bachelor  in  divinity,  biblical 
lectures.  These  lectures  were  the  awakening  cause  of  new  life  in  the 
univei'sity,  and  soon  a  great  number  of  students,  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  gathered  round  Luther.  Even  professors  came  to  attend 
his  lectures  and  hear  his  preaching.  The  year  1511  brought  an  ap- 
parent interruption,  but  in  fact  only  a  new'  development  of  Luther  s 
character  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was  sent  by  his  order  to 
Rome  on  account  of  some  discrepancies  of  opinion  as  to  its  govern- 
ment. His  first  impression  of  the  city  was  that  of  profound  admira- 
tion, soon  mixed  with  a  melancholy  recollection  of  Scipio's  Homeric 
exclamation  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  The  tone  of  flippant  impiety 
at  the  court  and  among  the  higher  clergy  of  liome  under  Julius  XL 
shocked  the  devout  Geruian  monk.  He  tnen  discovered  the  real  state 
of  the  world  in  the  centre  of  the  Western  Church  ;  and  often  in  after 
life  he  used  to  say,  **  I  would  not  take  100,000  florins  not  to  have 
seen  Home."  Always  anxious  to  learn,  he  took  during  his  stay  He- 
brew lessons  from  a  celebrated  rabbi,  Elias  Levita ;  but  the  grand 
efifect  upon  him  was,  that  now  for  the  first  time  he  understood  Christ 
f»d  St.  Paul.  *'  The  just  shall  live  by  faith"— that  mighty  saying 
with  which  he  had  begun  at  Wittember^  his  interpretation  of  the 
Bible— now  sounded  on  his  ears  in  the  midst  of  Rome.  He  saw  that 
external  works  are  nothing  ;  that  the  pious  spirit  in  which  any  work  ia 
done  or  any  duty  fulfilled — an  humble  handicraft  or  the  preaching  of 
sermons — is  the  only  thing  of  value  in  the  eye  of  God.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  university,  the  favor  of  Staupitz  and  the  generosity  of 
the  elector  procured  him  a  present  of  fifty  fioiius  (ducats)  to  defray 
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Uie  expenses  of  h\a  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at 
the  end  of  1513.  Tlie  solemn  oath  he  had  to  pronounce  on  that  oc- 
casion (to  most  only  a  formulary  without  deep  meaning)  '*  to  devote 
his  whole  life  to  study,  and  faithfully  to  expound  and  defend  the 
Holy  Scripture,**  was  to  him  the  seal  of  his  mission.  He  began  his 
biblicad  teachinp^  by  attacking  scholasticism,  which  at  that  time  was 
called  Aristotelianism.  He  showed  that  the  Bible  was  a  deeper  phi- 
losophy ;  that,  teaching  the  nothingness  and  wickedness  of  man  as 
long  as  he  is  a  selfish  creature,  it  refutes  and  condenms  all  philo-< 
sophical  tenets  whicii  consider  man  separately  from  his  relation  to 
Deity.  Alt  his  contemporaries  praised  as  unparalleled  the  clearness 
of  his  Christian  doctrine,  the  impressive  eloquence  of  his  preaching, 
and  the  mildness  and  sanctity  of  his  character.  Erasmus  himself  ex* 
claimed,  **  There  is  not  an  honest  divine  who  does  not  side  with 
Luther."  Christ's  self -devoted  life  and  death — Christ  crucified— was 
the  centre  of  his  doctrine ;  Gk)d*s  eternal  love  to  mankind,  and  the 
sure  triumph  of  Faith,  were  his  texts.  Already,  in  1510,  philosoph- 
ical tenets  deduced  from  these  spiritual  principles  were  publicly  de- 
fended at  academical  disputations  over  which  he  presided.  Luther 
himself  preached  nt  Dresden  and  other  places  the  doctrine  of  justify- 
ing and  vivifying  faith  ;  and  then  accepted,  for  a  short  time,  the  place 
of  vicar-gcueral  of  his  order  in  that  year.  Even  in  the  convents, 
spiritual,  moral  Christianity  made  its  way  in  spite  of  forms  and  ob- 
servances. When  the  plague  came  to  Wittemberg,  he  remained 
when  all  others  fl?d  :  *'  It  is  my  post,  and  I  have  to  finish  my  com- 
mentary upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Should  brother  Martin 
fall,  yet  the  world  will  not  fail." 

Thus  came  the  year  of  the  Reformation,  1517.  With  more  bold^ 
ness  than  ever,  the  new  pope  I^eo  had  sent,  in  1510,  agents  through 
the  world  to  sell  indulgences,  and  the  man  chosen  for  Haxony,  Tetzel 
the  Dominican,  and  his  bund,  were  among  the  most  zealous  preach- 
ers of  this  iniquity.  "  I  would  not  exchange,*'  said  he  in  one  of  his 
harangues,  '*  my  privilege  (as  vender  of  the  papal  letters  of  absolu- 
tion) against  those  which  St.  Peter  has  in  heaven  :  for  I  have  saved 
more  souls  by  my  indulgences  than  the  apostle  by  bis  sermons. 
Whatever  crime  one  may  have  committed  *' — naming  an  outrage  upon 
Uie  person  of  the  Virgin  Mary — "  let  him  pay  well  and  he  will  re- 
ceive pardon.  Likewi.se  the  sins  which  you  may  be  disposed  to  com* 
mit  in  future,  may  be  atoned  for  l>c forehand."  But  he  soon  found 
that  a  spirit  had  been  awakened  among  the  serious  minds  of  Germany 
to  which  such  blasphemies  were  revoltin/j.  Luther  preached  and 
spoke  out  again<;t  this  horrible  abuse,  which  ho  said  ho  could  not 
believe  to  be  sauctioned  by  the  pope.  As  a  great  exhibition  of  relics, 
together  with  indulgences,  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  of  All  Saintt 
in  the  church  of  Witteuibcr^,  Luther  appeared  on  the  eve,  31st  Oc- 
tober, in  the  midst  of  the  pilgrims  who  had  flocked  to  the  festival, 
sad  pasted  np  at  the  churdi  door  the  nlnety-flve  theses  against  !»• 
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dulgenccs  and  the  superstitions  connocted  with  thein»  in  firm  although 
guarded  language.  The  Reformation  b^;iiu,  like  that  of  Bt  John 
the  Baptist,  by  the  preaching  of  inward  jsenitence,  in  opposition  to 
penance  and  to  absolution  purchaseable  by  gold  ;  but  Luther's  preach- 
ing had  the  advantage  that  it  was  based  up<»i  man*8  redemption 
by  Christ.  Penitence  was  preached,  as  originating  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  man's  unworthineas,  Gkxl's  mercy,  and  the  redemption 
through  Clurist  as  placed  before  us  in  the  gospel.  The  entire  doctrine 
;of  these  immortal  theses  is  summed  up  in^he  two  last  (94, 95)  which 
•  run  thus  :  "  The  Christians  are  to  bo  exhorted  to  make  every  effort 
to  follow  Christ  their  head  through  the  cross,  through  death  and  hdl ; 
for  it  is  much  better  tbey  should  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  acquire  a  cainal  sccuriMr  by  the 
consolations  of  a  false  peace."  A  great  deed  had  been  done  that 
evening ;  a  door  had  been  opened  for  mankind  into  a  course  whose 
end  is  even  now  far  from  being  reached.  Those  words'-not  the  re- 
sult of  design  and  premeditation,  but  of  the  irresistible  impulse  of  an 
honest  mind  brought  face  to  face  with  tlie  horrible  reality  of  blas- 
phemy— soon  echoed  through  the  whole  world.  Luther's  public 
life  had  opened  ;  the  Reformation  had  begun. 

Second  Period. — The  First  Part  of  Vie  PuhUc  Life  of  Luther  ;  or, 
the  Time  of  Progressive  Action. 

The  pil^ims  had  come  to  Wittembcr^  to  buy  indulgences,  and  re- 
turned with  the  theses  of  Luther  in  their  hands,  and  the  impression 
of  his  powerful  evangelical  teaching  in  their  hearts.  Luther  was 
urged  on  in  his  great  work,  not  by  his  friends,  who  were  timid  and 
terrified,  but  by  the  violence  and  frenzy  of  Tetzel  and  his  adherents, 
and  soon  afterward  by  the  despotic  acts  of  the  pope  Leo  X.,  who 
having  at  first  despised  the  affair  as  a  monk's  quarrel,  thought  he 
could  crush  it  by  arbitrary  acts.  The  national  mind  in  Germany  had 
taken  up  the  matter  with  a  moral  earnestness  which  made  an  impres- 
sion not  only  upon  the  princes,  but  even  upon  bishops  and  monks. 
Compelled  to  examine  the  ancient  history  of  the  Church,  Luther 
soon  discovered  the  wholu  tissue  of  fraud  and  imposture  by  which 
'the  canon  law  of  the  ix)pes — the  decretals — had  been,  fi-om  t!ie  ninth 
century  downward,  foisted,  advisedly  and  purposely,  upon  the 
Christian  world.  There  is  not  one  essential  point  in  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical history  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  invocation  of 
saints,  of  clerical  priesthood,  and  of  episcopal  and  metropolitan  pre- 
tensions, which  his  genius  did  not  discern  in  its  pro[)cr  light,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  and  must  needs  be  considered  by  iho  philosopher 
of  history  as  a  proof  of  the  Spirit  of  God  having  guided  Luther,  tliat 
what  he  saw  and  said,  at  the  earliest  stage  of  hititorical  criticism,  re- 
spectinff  ecclesiastical  forgeries  and  imnostures,  has  all  proved  trua 
Soon  futer  Luther,  the  Centuriatores  Magdeburgici,  the  fathers  of 
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crlticiBm  as  to  ecclesiastical  history,  took  the  matter  up.  Of  course 
the  Romanists  denied  their  assertions  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
wherever  they  dure,  ihey  still  come  back  to  the  old  fables  and  false- 
hoods. But  the  learnecf  discussion  has  been  given  up,  step  by  step, 
reluctantly,  and  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Whatever  Luther  denounced 
as  fraud  or  abuse  from  its  contradiction  lo  the  canonical  worship, 
may  bo  said  to  have  been  since  openly  or  tacitly  admitted  to  be  such. 
But  whut  produ(;ed  the  greatest  effect  at  the  time  were  his  short  pop- 
ular treatises,  cxegetical  and  practical.  Amonp;  these  are  particularly 
remarkable  his  IrUerpretation  of  the  Magnificat^  or  the  Cantide  of  Vie 
Virgin  Mary,  his  deep  and  earnest  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
fnenis,  and  his  Exposition  of  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  which  latter  soon 
found  its  way  into  Italy,  although  without  Luther's  name,  and  which 
has  never  yet  been  surpassed,  cither  in  genuine  Christian  thought  or 
in  style.  Having  resolved  to  preach  in  person  throughout  Germany, 
Luther  appeared  in  the  sprint  of  1518  in  Heidelberg,  where  a  general 
meeting  of  his  order  was  held.  The  count  palatine,  to  whom  Luther 
had  been  introduced  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  received  him  very 
courteously.  In  order  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  professors,  he  held  a 
public  disputation  on  certain  theses,  called  by  him  paradoxes,  by 
which  he  intended  to  make  apparent  the  contrast  of  the  external  view 
of  religion  taught  by  the  schoolmen,  and  the  spiritual  and  energetic 
view  of  gospel  trutii  based  upon  justifying  faith.  It  was  here  that 
Bucer,  then  a  Dominican  monk,  but  soon  a  zealous  lieformer  and 
controversialist,  and  the  man  who,  after  Calvin,  had  among  foreigners 
the  greatest  intluence  upon  the  English  Reformation,  heaA  the  voice 
of  the  gospel  in  his  own  heart,  and  resolved  to  confess  and  preach  it 
at  the  university. 

'*  It  is  not  the  pope  (said  Luther  in  one  of  his  disputations)  who 
governs  the  church  militant  of  Christ,  but  Christ  himself ;  for  it  is 
written  that '  Christ  must  reign  till  he  has  put  all  his  enemies  under 
his  feet.*  He  evidently  has  not  done  so  yet.  Christ's  reign,  in  this 
our  world,  is  the  reign  of  faith ;  we  do  not  see  our  Head,  but  we  have 
Hhn." 

On  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  in  May,  1518,  Luther  wrote  and  pub- 
lislied  an  able  and  moderate  exposition  of  the  theses,  and  sent  it  to 
some  German  bishops.  He  then  proclaimed  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  thorough  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  could  only  be  effected, 
with  the  aid  of  Go<l,  by  an  earnest  co-opeiation  of  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. But  already  Rome  meditated  his  excommunication,  uttering 
threats  which  he  discussed  with  great  courage  and  e«4uanimity,  say- 
ing, '*  God  alone  can  reconcile  with  himself  the  fallen  soul ;  he  alone 
can  dissolve  the  union  of  the  soul  with  himself  :  blesseii  the  man 
who  dies  under  an  unjust  excommunication."  In  requesting  his 
superior  to  send  his  verv  humble  letter  to  Pope  Leo,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  defend  his  cause,  Luther  added,  "  Mark,  I  do 
not  wish  to  cntaoglo  you  in  my  own  perilous  affair,  the  consequenoos 
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of  which  I  ftm  ready  to  bear  alone.  My  cause  is  Christ's  and  €k>d'fl. " 
Id  the  mean  time  Luther  was  cited  repeatedly  to  appear  before  ihe 
pope's  tril)UDal  at  Rome.  Leo,  indcecC  graciously  promised  to  pay 
the  expeusesof  his  journey,  which  certain]  v  would  have  been  no  lar^o 
outlay,  as  none  would  have  been  required  for  his  return.  But  Luther 
constantly  declined  summonses  and  invitations,  and  proposed  instead 
one  or  other  of  the  German  universities  as  judge.  This  proposal  was. 
of  course,  not  acceptable  to  Rome,  and  therefore  he  was  summoncil 
before  the  pope's  legate  in  (Germany. 

The  pope's  legate  was  Cardinal  dajetanus.  Luther  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  him  nt  Augsburg,  and  all  princes  and  cities  were 
threatened  with  the  interdict  if  they  did  not  deliver  Luther  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope's  tribunal.  It  was  in  these  critical  circumstances 
that  Luther  formed  his  ncquaintaDce  with  Melanchthon,  w^ho  soon  he- 
came  his  most  faithful  friend,  and  remained  his  zealous  adherent  for 
life.  When  Melanchthon  and  all  his  other  friends  advised  Luther  not 
to  go  to  Augsburg  to  bo  given  up  to  the  machinations  of  the  legate, 
he  replied,  *"  They  have  already  torn  my  honor  and  my  reputation ; 
let  them  have  my  body,  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  ;  but  my  soul  they  shall 
not  take."  He  undertook  the  journey,  as  a  good  monk,  on  foot ; 
only  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  elector,  and 
accompaniiKl  by  two  friends,  but  without  a  safe-conduct.  He  arrived 
at  Augsbuig  on  thecvcningof  the  7th  October,  1518,  almost  exhausted 
by  tlie  hardships  of  the  journey.  The  cardinal  and  his  assistants 
employed  in  vain  nlleruatcly  threats  and  blandishments  ;  scholastic 
arguments  fell  powerless,  as  he  answered  them  by  the  Bible,  and 
demanded  to  bo  refuted  by  the  word  of  God,  to  which  he  showed  the 
decretals  to  be  opposed,  and  Iherefure,  according  even  to  the  declara- 
tiim  of  the  canonist**,  of  no  value.  For  these  reasons  he  constantly 
refused  to  retract,  as  he  was  required  to  do,  his  two  propositions-^ 
the  one  that  the  treasure  of  indulgences  is  not  composed  of  the  merits 
<»f  ('hrist ;  the  other,  that  he  who  receives  the  sacniment  must  have 
faith  in  the  grace  offered  to  him.  Luther  left  Augsburg  after  having 
addi-essed  a  Hrm  but  res[>ectful  letter  to  the  legate  ;  and  his  friends, 
who  were  sure  that  his  life  was  not  siife  a  moment  longer,  escorted 
him  before  daybreak  out  of  the  town  on  horseback.  On  his  return  to 
Witiemljerg  he  found  the  elector  in  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in  con-* 
sequence  of  an  imperious  missive  of  the  cardinal  legate.  Lutlierj 
wrote  to  the  prince  a  dignilied  letter,  saying,  **  I  would,  in  your 
place,  answer  the  cardinal  as  he  deserves  for  insulting  an  honest  man 
without  ])roving  him  to  lie  wrong ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  in- 
cumbrance to  vbur  Highness  ;  I  am  ready  to  leave  your  states,  but  I 
will  not  go  to  Itome."  The  elector  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
legate  or  to  send  him  out  of  the  states.  Luther  would  have  gone  to 
Pniuce  if  deprived  of  his  asylum  in  Saxon}'.  The  elector,  however, 
having  desired  him  to  leave  Wilteml)erg,  and  Luther  being  on  the 
point  of  obejing  his  orders,  the  piince,  touched  by  his  humility  and 
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flrmneaB,  allowed  liim  to  remain  and  to  prepare  himself  for  a  new  con- 
ference. At  the  end  of  1518  the  papal  bull  coDccraing  indulgences 
appeared,  confirming  the  old  doctrine,  without  Any  rufereoce  to  the 
late  dispute.  Luther  liad  already  appealed  from  tliu  p3pe  to  a  general 
council. 

The  years  1519,  1520, 1531  were  tlie  time  of  a  fierce  but  triumphant 
strugi^le  with  the  hitherto  irresistible  power  of  liorae,  soon  openly 
supported  by  the  empire.  The  two  first  of  these  years  passed  in  pub- 
lic conferences  and  disputations  at  Leipzig  and  elsewhere,  with  £ck 
and  other  Romanist  doctors,  in  which  Luther  was  seconded  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  ardent  and  acute  Carlstadt,  as  well  as  bv  the  learning 
and  argumentative  powers  of  Melanchthon.  People  and  priuces  took 
more  and  more  part  in  the  dispute,  and  the  controversy  widened  from 
day  to  da^.  Luther  openly  declared  that  Huss  was  right  on  a  great 
many  pomts,  and  hacf  been  uniustljr  condemned.  Wittemberg  be- 
came crowded  with  students  and  inquirers,  who  flocked  there  from 
all  sides.  Luther  not  only  continued  his  lectures,  but  wrote  during  this 
period  his  most  important  expositions  and  commentaries  on  the  liew 
Testament — beginning  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ii^ptember, 
151U),  which  he  used  to  call  his  own  epistle.  During  the  second  year 
(1530)  the  first  great  political  crisis  occurred,  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  and  ended  fatally,  in  consequence  of  the  total  want 
of  patriotic  and  political  wisdom  among  the  German  princes.  Tho 
elector  of  Saxony  was  offered,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  in- 
fluential of  his  colleagues,  tho  Archbishop  of  Treves,  to  be  chosen 
emperor  ;  but  had  not  the  courage  to  accept  a  dignity  which  he  sup- 
posed to  require  for  its  support  a  more  powerful  house  than  his  own. 
Of  all  the  political  acts  which  may  be  designateil,  with  D:inte,  ugran 
tU  rifiaio,  this  was  the  greatest  and  most  to  be  regretted,  supposing 
the  elector  to  have  been  wiso  and  courageous  enough  to  give  the 
knights  and  cities  their  proper  share  in  the  government,  and  patriotic 
enough  to  make  the  common  good  his  own. 

The  German  writers  have  called  tho  elet^tor  Frederic  **  the  Wise," 
particularly  also  with  regard  to  this  question.  But  long  before  lianko 
pointed  out  the  political  elements  then  existing  for  an  effective  im- 
provement of  the  miserable  German  constitution,  Justus  Miiser  of 
Osnabruck  had  prophetically  uttered  the  real  truth-—"  if  the  emperor 
at  that  time  had  destroyed  the  feudal  system,  this  deed  would  have 
been,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done,  the  grandc^it  or 
the  blackest  in  the  history  of  the  world."  Mdser  means  that  if  tho 
emperor  had  embraced  the  Ueformed  faith,  and  placed  himself  at  tho 
head  of  the  lower  nobility  and  the  cities,  united  in  one  body  as  the 
lower  house  of  a  German  parliament,  this  act  would  have  saved  Ger- 
many. But  we  ought  t<)  go  further,  and  say,  to  expect  such  a  revo- 
lution from  a  Spanish  king  was  simply  absurd.  Frederic  alone  could, 
and  probably  would,  liave  been  led  into  that  course,  just  because  he 
bad  nothing  to  rely  upon  except  the  German  nation,  then  more 
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numerous  and  powerful  than  it  erer  has  been  since.  The  so-called 
capitulations  of  the  empire,  which  were  accepted  by  Charles,  con. 
tained  not  the  slightest  guarantee  against  religious  encroachments  oti 
the  side  of  Rome. 

Persecutions  aimed  at  the  life  of  Luther  began  very  early.  Being 
one  day  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who  concealed  a  pistol  in  his  sleeve, 
and  asked  him,  **  Whv  do  you  walk  thus  alone?  the  intrepid  hcio 
answered,  "  Because  I  am  on  the  side  of  God,  who  is  my  streuirth 
and  my  shield.*'  The  unknown  person  turned  pale  and  slunk  awny. 
The  pope's  emissaries  in  Qermany  openly  demanded  the  death  of 
Luther.  Flattery  and  threats  were  used  alternately  to  that  end. 
Luther  said,  **  I  do  not  wish  for  a  cardinal's  hat ;  let  them  allow  the 
way  of  salvation  to  be  open  to  Christians,  nnd  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
All  their  threats  do  not  frighten  me,  nnd  all  their  promises  do  not 
seduce  me."  When  Francis  of  Sickingen,  the  most  powerful  and 
spirited  of  the  knights  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  braye  ana  enlightened 
Ulrich  Von  Htltten  and  others,  offered  aid,  and  said,  *'  force  of  arms 
was  required  to  drive  out  the  devil,"  Luther  answered  in  those  im- 
mortal words :  "  By  the  Word  the  world  has  been  conquered  ;  by 
the  Word  the  Church  has  been  saved  ;  by  the  Word,  too,  sl«e  will  he 
restored  :  I  do  not  despise  your  offers,  but  I  will  oot  lean  upon  any 
one  but  Christ." 

Luther's  writings  of  this  period  are  the  finest  productions  of  his 
pen.  His  hook  On  Good  H^e^/'A:^  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  iustificaliou  by  faith.  Melancbthon  says,  in  reference  to  this  treatise, 
*' No  writer  ever  came  nearer  St.  Paul  than  Luther  has  done." 
In  the  same  year  (1520)  he  published  that  grand  address  to  the  nobles 
of  the  German  nation,  On  Vie  Befonnatirm  of  Christeiufom,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  political  and  patriotic 
wisdom  of  a  Christian.  There  he  shows  the  reality  and  supremo 
dignity  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians,  and  at  the  same 
time  demands  a  thorough  reform  of  the  social  system  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  beginning  with  the  abrogation  of  the  usurped  power  of  the 
pope,  while  he  calls  for  a  national  system  of  education  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  better  order  of  things.  This  address,  published  on  the 
26th  June,  1620,  electrified  the  nation.  It  was  this  appeal  which  first 
moved  the  patriotic  and  sainted  spirit  of  Ulrich  Zwingle,  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  who  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  Itonie  from  endeavoring  to 
crush  Luther  by  a  bull  of  excommunication.  It  was  too  late.  The 
great  step  had  been  decided  upon.  -/  ..  /    j  ^  / 

Luther  meanwhile  continued  his  course  of  preathing  and  leeturing 
at  Wittemlxjrg,  where  nearly  two  thousand  students  were  assembled. 
lie  pubUblied  at  this  time  his  Trvaiisc  on  the  Mass,  in  whicls  he  ap- 
plied to  the  sacraments  the  pervading  doetriuo  of  faith,  proving  from 
Scripture  that  every  sacrament  is  dead  without  faith  in  God's  word 
and  promises.  But  his  most  striking  work  of  this  i>eriod  is  that  on 
the  Bdd^nian  Captitit^of  the  Chut  eh  (October,  1520),  in  which  h« 
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boldlv'  took  the  offensive  against -Rome,  attacking  the  papacy  In  its 

grinciples.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  treatise  he  speaks  of  the 
aptism  of  infants,  who  necessarily  are  incapable  of  faith,  as  of  an 
apparent  contradiction,  which,  however,  might  be  defended.  Man  i^ 
to  have  faith  in  the  baptismal  vow  (to  be  ratified  later,  after  the 
necessary  instruction),  and  therefore  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be 
bound  by  any  other  vow,  and  must  consider  the  work  of  his  vocation, 
whatever  it  be,  as  equally  sacred  with  that  of  priest  or  monk.  Till 
the  Christian  Church  is  organized  upon  that  principle,  the  Christian 
people  live  in  Bahylonian  captivity.  In  order  to  please  some  of  his 
friends,  and  show  to  the  world  that  he  was  not  intractable,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  and  inclosed  a  treatise,  Oa  the  Liberty  of 
the  OhrUtian,  He  pities  the  pope  for  having  been  thrown  like  Daniel 
into  the  midst  of  wolves,  and  predicts  that  the  Komau  court  {Curia 
R'jmana)  will  fall  because  sho  iiates  reform,  and  that  the  world  will 
be  obliged,  sooner  or  later,  to  npnly  to  her  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
**  We  would  have  healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed  :  forsake 
her.  and  let  us  go  everv  one  unto  his  own  country.'*  (Jerem.  51  :  9.) 
*'  O  most  holv  father  (ho  adds),  do  not  listen  to  those  flattering  sirens 
around  you  !  The  treatise  itself  is  a  sublime  and  succinct  exposi- 
tion of  thetwo  truths,  that  by  faith  the  soul  acquires  all  that  Christ 
has.  and  becomes  free  through  Ilim  ;  but  then  it  begins  to  serve  His 
brethren  voluntarily  from  thank  fulness  to  God.  The  pope's  bull  ar- 
rived in  due  time,  but  found  the  German  nation  dc*af  to  its  curses 
and  armed  against  its  arguments.  It  was  called  Dr.  Eck's  bull :  and 
Luther  raised,  on  the  4th  November,  his  voice  of  thunder  against  it 
in  a  short  treatise,  Against  the  Bull  of  Antichrist;  and  on  the  17lh  of 
the  same  month  he  drew  up,  before  a  notary  and  five  witnesses,  a 
solemn  protest,  in  which  he  appealed  to  a  general  council.  After 
this  manifesto  he  invited  the  university,  on  the  10th  December, 
1520,  to  see  the  anti-Christian  bull  burned  before  the  church  door,  and 
said  :  *'  Now  the  serious  work  begins  :  I  have  begun  it  in  the  namo 
of  God~it  will  be  brought  to  an  end  by  his  might."  But  where  was 
the  power  to  resist  the  pope,  if  the  emperor  supported  the  pope'ri 
caudo  ?  And,  indeed,  he  had  promised  this  support  to  the  pontifical 
minister  soon  after  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  22d 
October.  He  declared,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  roust  act 
with  every  possible  regard  toward  the  elector  ;  and  this  prince  had 
courage  enough  to  propose,  as  the  only  just  measure,  to  grant  to 
Luther  a  safe  conduct,  and  place  him  before  learned,  pious,  and  im- 
partial judges.  Erasmus,  whom  he  invited,  in  order  to  learu  his 
opinion,  said,  '*  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  more  virtuous  and  at- 
tached to  the  Gospel  any  man  was,  the  more  he  was  found  to  incline 
t'lward  Luther,  who  had  been  condemned  only  by  twu  universiiiej, 
and  by  them  had  not  l>een  confuted." 

The  emperor  agreed  at  last  to  th«)  proposal  of  the  elector  Frederic, 
and  convened  a  diet  nt  Worms  for  6th  January,  1521,  where  the  two 
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questions  of  religion  and  of  a  reform  in  tlio  conetitulion  of  tbo  empire 
were  to  bo  treated.  Luther,  though  in  a  suffering  stato  of  health, 
resolved  immediately  to  appear  wlxcn  summoned.  "  If  the  emperor 
calls,  it  is  God's  call — I  must  go  :  if  I  am  tOO  weak  to  go  in  good 
health,  I  shall  have  myself  carried  thither  sick.  They  will  not  have 
my  blood,  after  which  they  thirst,  unless  it  is  God's  will.  Two 
things  I  cannot  do — shrink  from  the  call  nor  retract  my  opinions.** 
The  nuncio  and  his  party,  on  their  side,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
procure  Luther's  condemnation,  and  threatened  the  Germans  with 
extermination,  saying,  '*  We  shall  excite  the  one  to  fight  against  the 
other,  that  all  may  perish  in  their  own  blood" — a  threat  which  the 
papists  have  carried  out  to  the  best  of  their  power  during  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  emperor  permitted  the  nuncio  to  appear  officially 
in  the  diet,  and  to  try  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  empire  there  as- 
sembled. Alexander  tried  in  vain  to  communicate  to  the  assembly 
his  theological  hatred,  or  to  obtain  that  Luther  should  l)e  condemned 
as  one  jnr^d  by  the  poi)e,  his  books  burned  and  his  adherents  perse- 
cuted. The  impression  produced  by  his  powerful  harangue  was  only 
transitory ;  even  princes  who  hated  Luther  personally  would  not 
allow  his  pcrsou  and  writings  and  the  generol  cause  of  reform  to  be 
confounded,  and  all  crushed  together.  The  abuses  and  exactions  of 
Rome  were  too  crying.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  diet,  pre- 
sented a  list  of  one  hundred  and  one  grievances  of  the*  German  nation 
against  Rome.  This  st^irlled  the  cmiKTor.  who,  instead  of  orderinir 
Luther's  books  to  be  burned,  issued  only  a  provii^ional  order  that  they 
should  be  delivenul  to  the  magistrates.  When  Luther  l;card  of  the 
measures  preparini;  a^raiust  liiin  he  comiwsed  one  of  his  most  admir- 
able treatises.  The  hx}un<ition  of  tlie  Mafjiiificat,  or  tJie  Canfiele  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  lie  soon  learned  what  he  was  expected  to  retract.  "If 
that  is  meant,  I  remiin  where  I  am  ;  if  the  emperor  will  call  me  to 
have  me  put  to  death,  I  shall  go."  The  emperor  summoned  him, 
indeed,  on  the  6th  March,  1521,  to  apjwar  before  him,  and  ffranitd 
him  at  last  a  safe-conduct,  on  which  all  his  friends  insisted.  Luth<r. 
in  spite  of  all  warnings,  set  out  with  the  imperial  herald  on  the  'iiX 
April.  Everywhere  on  the  road  he  saw  the  imperial  edict  against  his 
book  posted  up,  but  witnessed  also  the  hearty  sympathies  of  the 
nation.  At  Erfurt  the  herald  gave  way  to  the  universal  request,  and, 
against  his  instructions,  consented  to  Luther's  preaching  a  sermon — 
/none  the  less  remarkable  for  not  containing  a  single  word  about 
himself.  On  the  lOlh  Luther  entered  the  imperial  city  amid  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  |M'ople.  On  his  approach  to  Worms  the  elector  s 
chancellor  entreated  him,  in  the  name  of  his  mjister,  not  to  enter  a 
town  where  his  death  was  decided.  The  answer  which  Luther  re- 
turned was  simply  this:  *' Tell  your  mjister  that  if  there  were  as 
many  devils  at  Worms  as  tiles  on  its  roofs,  I  would  enter."  Whtu 
surrounded  by  his  friends  on  the  morning  of  the  17fh,  on  which  day 
he  was  to  api^ar  lK*fure  the  august  assembly,  he  said  :  "  C'hrist  is  tli 
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me  what  the  head  of  the  gor^on  w&s  to  Perseus  :  I  must  hold  it  up 
a^inst  the  devirs  attack."  When  the  hour  approached,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  uttered  in  great  agony  a  prayer  such  as  can  only  be 
pronounced  by  a  man  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  prayed  at 
Getbsemane.  Friends  took  down  his  words  :  and  the  authentic  doc- 
ument has  been  published  bv  the  great  historian  of  the  Reformation. 
lie  rose  from  prayer  and  followed  the  herald.  Before  the  throne  he 
was  asked  two  questions,  Whether  he  acknowledged  the  works  be- 
fore him  to  have  been  written  by  himself  ?  and  whether  he  would 
retract  what  he  had  said  in  themY  Luther  requested  to  be  told 
the  titles  of  the  l>ooks,  and  then,  addressing  the  emperor,  acknowl- 
edged them  as  his  ;  as  to  the  second,  he  asked  for  time  to  reflect,  as 
h%  might  otlierwise  confound  his  own  opinions  with  the  declarations 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  either  say  loo  much  or  deny  Christ  and  say 
too  little,  incurring  thus  the  penalty  which  Christ  had  denounced — 
**  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.**  The  emperor,  struck  by  this  very 
measured  answer,  which  some  mistook  for  hesitation,  after  a  short 
consultation  granted  a  day's  delay  for  the  ans^ver,  which  was  to  be 
by  word  of.  mouth.  Luther's  resolution  was  taken  :  he  only  desired 
to  convince  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  that  ho  did  not  act 
with  precipitation  at  so  decisive  a  moment.  Tlie  next  day  ho  em- 
ployed in  prayer  and  meditation,  making  a  solemn  vow  upon  tho 
volume  of  Scripture  to  remain  faithful  to  the  gospel,  sliould  he  have 
to  seal  his  confession  with  his  blood.  Luther's  address  to  tho 
emperor  has  been  preserved,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  as 
well  as  of  courage.  Confining  his  answer  to  the  lirt$t  point,  he  said 
that  **  nobody  could  expect  him  to  retnict  indiscriminately  all  he  had 
written  in  those  books,  since  even  his  enemies  admitted  that  they 
contained  much  that  was  good  and  conformable  to  Scripture.  But  I 
have  besides,'*  he  continued.  '*  laid  open  the  almost  incredible  corrup- 
tions of  popery  and  given  utterance  to  complaints  almost  universal. 
By  retracting  what  1  have  said  on  this  score,  should  I  not  fortify  rank 
tyranny  and  open  a  still  wider  door  to  enormous  impieties  ?  Nor  can 
I  recall  what,  in  my  controversial  writings,  I  have  expressed  with  too 
great  harshness  against  the  supporters  of  popery,  my  opponents,  lest  I 
should  ffive  them  encouragement  to  oppress  Christian  people  still 
more.  I  can  only  say  with  Christ,  *  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear 
witness  of  the  evil*  (John  18  :  23).  I  thank  God  I  see  how  that  the 
gospel  is  in  our  days,  as  it  was  l>efore.  the  occasion  of  doubt  and  dis- 
coru.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God — *  I  am  not  come  to 
send  peace  but  a  sword '  (Matt.  10  :  34).  May  this  new  reign  not 
begin,  and  still  less  continue,  under  pernicious  auspices.  Tho  Pha- 
raohs of  Egypt,  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  of  Israel,  never  worked 
more  effectually  for  their  own  ruin  than  when  they  thought  to 
atreogthen  their  power.  I  speak  thus  boldly,  not  because  I  think  that 
Mich  great  princes  want  my  advice,  but  becauae  I  will  fulfil  my  d\xl% 
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toward  Germany ,  as  she  bas  a  right  to  expect  from  her  children. " 
The  emperor,  probably  in  order  lo  confound  .the  poor  monk,  wlio, 
having  been  kept  standing  so  long  in  the  midst  of  such  an  assembly, 
and  in  a  suffocatiDg  heat,  was  almost  exhausted  in  body,  ordered  him 
to  repeat  the  discourse  in  Latin.  His  friends  told  him  he  might  ex- 
cuse himself,  but  he  rallied  boldly,  and  pronounced  his  speech  in  Latin 
with  the  same  composure  and  energy  as  at  first ;  ond  to  the  reiterated 
question,  whether  he  would  retract?  Luther  replied,  *'  I  cannot  sub- 
mit my  faith  either  to  tlie  pope  or  to  councils,  for  it  in  clear  that  they 
liave  often  erred  and  contradicted  themselves.  I  will  retract  noth- 
ing, unless  convicted  by  the  very  passages  of  the  word  of  God  which 
I  have  quoted. "  And  then,  looking  up  to  the  august  assembly*  before 
him,  he  concluded,  saying,  "  Here  I  take  my  stand  ;  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  :  so  help  me  God.  Amen  I"  The  courage  of  Luther  made 
a  deep  impression  even  upon  the  emperor,  who  exclaimed,  **  For- 
sooth, the  monk  speaks  with  iutrepiditV,  and  with  a  confident  spirit.'* 
The  chancellor  of  the  empire  said,  '*  The  emperor  and  the  state  will 
see  what  steps  to  take  against  an  obstinate  heretic."  All  his  friends 
trembled  at  this  undisguised  declaration.  Luther  repeated.  **  So  help 
me  God  !  I  can  retract  nothing."  Upon  this  he  was  dismissed,  then 
recalled,  and  again  asked  whether  he  would  retract  a  part  of  what  he 
had  written.  "I  have  no  other  answer  to  make,"  was  his  reply. 
The  Italians  and  SpauiartLs  were  amazed.  Luther  was  told  the  diet 
would  come  lo  a  decision  the  next  day.  When  returning  to  his  inu 
he  quieted  the  anxious  multitude  with  a  few  words,  who,  seeing  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the  emperor's  household  follow  him  with 
imprecations  and  threats,  exclaimed  loudly,  in  the  apprehensiou  that 
he  was  about  lo  be  conducted  to  prison. 

The  elector  and  other  princes  now  saw  it  was  their  duty  to  protect 
such  a  man,  and  sent  their  ministers  to  a.ssure  him  of  their  support. 
The  next  day  the  emperor  declared,  "  He  could  net  allow  that  a 
single  monk  should  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  let  him  depart,  under  condition  of  creating  no  trouble  ;  but 
to  proceed  against  his  adhereuts  as  against  heretics  who  are  under  ex- 
communication, and  interdict  them  by  all  means  in  his  power  ;  and  he 
demanded  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  to  conduct  themselves  as  faiih- 
ful  Christians. ' '  This  address,  the  suggestion  of  the  Italian  and  Span- 
ish party,  created  great  commotion.  The  most  violent  members  of 
that  party  demanded  of  the  emperor  that  Luther  should  be  burned 
and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  liiiine,  and  it  is  now  proved  that,  tow- 
ard the  end  of  his  life,  Charles  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  not 
having  thus  sacrificed  his  word  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  German  party,  even  Luther's  personal  enemies, 
rejected  such  a  proposition  with  horror,  as  unworthy  of  the  jfood 
faith  of  Germans.  Some  said  openly,  they  had  a  cliild,  misled  by 
foreigners,  for  an  emperor.  The  emperor  uecided  at  last  tliat  three 
days  should  be  given  to  Luther  to  reconsider  what  he  had  said.    The 
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theolofflans  b^an  to  try  their  sldll  upon  him.  **  Qivo  up  tho  Bible 
as  the  last  appeal ;  you  allow  all  heresies  have  come  from  the  Bible.'* 
Luther  reproached  them  for  their  unbelief,  and  added,  **  The  pope 
is  not  judge  in  the  thins^s  that  belong  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  every 
Christian  man  must  see  and  understana  himself  how  he  is  to  live  and 
to  die."  Two  mori  days  were  granted,  without  producing  any  other 
result  than  Luther's  declaratioo,  "  I  am  ready  to  renounce  the  safe- 
conduct,  to  deliver  mv  life  and  body  into  the  hands  of  I  lie  emperor, 
but  the  Word  of  Qod,  never  !  I  am  also  ready  to  accept  a  council, 
but  one  which  shall  judge  onlv  after  the  Scripture. "  **  Wliat  remedy 
can  you  then  name?**  asked  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
"  Only  that  indicated  by  Gamaliel,"  replied  Luthcir  ;  **  if  this  council 
or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nauglit ;  but  if  it  be  of  Gkx], 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  tight  against 
GiMi."    (Acts  5  :  88,  31).) 

Frederic  the  W  ise  knew  well  that  Luther's  life  was  no  longer  safe 
anywhere  at  this  moment.  Charles  pronounced  an  edict  of  condem- 
nation, couched  in  the  severest  terms.  Luther  was  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  After  twenty-one  days  his  safe-conduct  would 
expire,  and  all  persons  be  forhidden  to  feed  or  to  give  him  shelter, 
and  enjoined  to  deliver  him  to  the  emperor  or  to  place  him  in  safe 
keeping  till  the  imperial  orders  should  arrive  ;  all  his  adherents  were 
to  be  seized,  and  their  goods  confiscated  ;  his  books  burned  ;  and  the 
authors  of  all  other  books  and  prints  obnoxious  to  the  pope  and  the 
Church  were  to  be  taken  and  punished.  Whoever  should  violate  this 
<Hiict  should  incur  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

This  Draconian  edict  had  been  passed  by  the  majority  ;  the  friends 
of  Luther,  foreseeing  the  issue,  had  left  Worms  previously.  Such 
was  the  condign  punishment  that  befell  the  Germans  for  having 
chosen  as  their  emperor  the  most  powerful  foreign  prince  of  Europe, 
brought  up  among  the  most  bigoted  of  nations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances  Frederic  did  what  he  could.  In  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  not 
far  from  Eisenach,  Luther  (who  was  not  in  the  secret)  was  stopped 
by  armed  knights,  set  upon  a  horse,  and  conducted  to  the  fortined 
castle  above  Eisenach— the  Wartburg.  Here  the  dress  of  a  knight 
was  ready  for  him.  He  was  desired  to  consider  himself  as  a  prisoner, 
and  to  let  his  beard  grow.  None  of  his  friends,  even  at  Wittemberg, 
knew  what  had  become  of  him.  He  had  disappeared  ;  the  majority 
believed  he  had  been  kidnapped  by  bis  powerful  enemies.  Such  was 
the  indignation  of  the  people  at  this  supposed  treachery  that  the 
princes  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  and  even  the  pope's  agents,  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed,  and  took  pams  to  convince  the  people  that  Luther 
had  not  met  with  ill-usage.  Luther  remained  ten  months  at  the 
Wartburg  ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  begnn  his  greatest  work,  the  trans- 
lation of  thc^  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  text.  Al- 
though suffering  much  in  health  from  tlic  confinement,  which  hu 
modmed  latterly  by  excursions  in  tho  woods  around  the  CA&Wft^  \ki^ 
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soon  also  began  to  compose  new  works,  and  obtained  tbe  necessary 
books  through  Melanchthon,  to  whom  heiatimelnade  known  that  he 
was  sjife. 

It  Is  n  most  astonishing  fact,  highly  characteristic  both  of  Luther 
and  of  the  German  nation,  that  though  for  nearly  four  years  the  true 
doctrine  of  tlie  gospel  had  been  preached  through  (Germany  and  the 
Romish  rites  and  ceremonies  exhibited  as  abuses,  yet  not  one  single 
word  or  portion  of  these  ceremonies  had  l)een  changed.  Luther  con- 
scientiously believed,  what  may  be  called  the  latent  conviction  of  his 
countrymen,  that  inward  truth  will  necessarily  correct  outward  errors, 
and  mould  for  itself  lltting  forms  of  expression.  "The  Spirit  of 
Qod,"  he  often  said,  "must  first  have  regenerated  minds,  imbued 
with  true  gospel  doctrine  ;  then  the  new  forms  will  result  naturally 
from  that  Spirit."  But  it  was  clearly  an  unnatural  and  highly  dan- 
gerous state  of  things,  that  the  outward  acts  of  worship  should  bo 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  belief  of  the  worshipi>ers  ;  and  Luther 
saw  that  if  he  would  not  take  the  matter  in  hand  others  were  certain 
to  do  so ;  the  people  themselves  might  proceed  to  precipitate  acts. 
Luther  felt  this,  and  so  strongly  that  he  broke  silence  ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember publislicd  a  declaration  against  monkish  vows,  in  the  form  of 
theses,  addressed  to  the  ])ishops  and  deacons  of  Wiitemberg.  The 
audacious  attempt  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Mayence,  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  to  renew  at  Halle  the  sale  of  indulgences,  called  forth 
Luther's  philippic  (1st  November)  Against  the  JS'tih  Idol  of  IlaUe. 

This  attack  frightened  even  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  at  that  time  rather  of  opinion  that  Luther  could  do  nothing 
better  than  to  cause  himself  to  be  forgotten.  "  I  cannot  allow  him 
to  attack  my  brother  elector  and  to  disturb  the  public  peace." 
Luther's  greatness  of  soul  Inid  elevated  the  minds  of  the  princes  for 
the  moment ;  they  had  saved  his  life,  but  they  wishe<l  now  to  live  in 
peace,  such  as  they  had  before.  Luther  was  indigmmt.  "  Do  they 
think  I  suffered  a  defeat  at  Worms  ?  It  was  a  brilliant  victory  :  so 
many  against  me,  and  not  one  to  gainsay  the  truth."  To  Spalatin, 
the  chaplain  and  adviser  of  the  elector,  he  thus  writes  :  "  How,  the 
elector  will  not  allow  me  to  write  I  and  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  allow 
him  to  disallow  my  writing.  I  will  rather  destroy  you  and  the  prince 
and  every  creature  I  Havini;  resisted  the  pope,  should  I  not  resist  his 
agents?'  At  the  request  of  Melanchthon,  he  laid  aside  the  In'atisc  ho 
had  prepared,  but  wrote  to  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  :  "  The  God  who 
raised  such  a  tire  out  of  the  spark  kindled  by  the  words  of  a  poor 
mendicant  monk  lives  still ;  doubt  it^not.  He  will  resist  a  cardinal 
of  Mayence,  even  though  supported  by  four  emperors  ;  for  above  all 
he  lives  to  lay  low  the  high  cedar  and  humble  the  proud  Phaniohs. 
Put  down  the  idol  within  a  fortnight  or  I  shall  attack  you  publicly." 

The  cardinal  was  frightened  by  the  sternness  of  the  man  of  GcmI, 
and  had  the  meanness  to  play  the  hypocrite.  Ho  thanked  Luther  by 
letter  for  his  "  Christian  and  brotherly  reproof,"  promising,  "  with 
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the  belp  of  Gk)d,  to  live  henceforth  as  a  pious  bishop  and  Christian 

f>rince.  '  Luther,  however,  could  not  credit  the  sincerity  of  lliis  dec- 
aiution  :  **  This  man,  scarcely  capable  to  rule  over  a  small  parish, 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  salvation  as  long  as  he  does  not  throw  off  the 
musk  of  a  cardinal  and  the  pomp  of  a  bishop." 

The  fact  was  the  cardinal  elector  wanted  money.  He  had  had  to 
pay  26,000  ducats  to  Rome  for  his  pallium,  and  half  of  (hat  sum  he 
liad  charged  upon  the  venders  of  indulgences  in  his  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince ;  he  himself  having  to  spend  all  his  princely  income  on  his  court. 

During  these  nearly  ten  months  of  seclusion  Luther's  health 
suffered  greatly,  and  subjected  him  to  visions  and  hallucinations,  in 
which  he  believed  he  saw  the  devil  in  form.  His  absence  from  his 
congregation,  his  students,  and  his  friends  and  books  at  Wittemberg, 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  8till  he  held  out  patiently  till  events  ocs- 
curred  which  called  upon  the  Reformer  no  longer  to  absent  himself. 
He  reappeared,  without  previous  notice,  amoDg  his  friends  at  Wit- 
teml)erg,  whom  he  found  in  great  commotion.  Thirteen  monks  of 
Luther  s  own  convent  had  left  it  on  the  ground  of  religious  convic- 
tion, with  the  approbation  of  Melanchthon,  who  also  countenanced 
the  general  deinnnd  for  the  abrogation  of  the  nuss.  *'  What  we  are 
to  celebrate,"  said  he,  '*  in  the  communion,  is  a  sign  of  the  grace 
eiven  us  through  Christ,  but  differiniij  from  symbols  invented  by  man 
by  its  inivard  power  of  rendering  the  heart  certain  of  the  will  of 
God."  This  is  the  simplest  and  truest  form  of  Luther's  own  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  he  looked  on  it  not  scholastically.  There 
is  a  reality  in  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  reality  of  our 
destiny  that  we  remember  it,  as  he  has  bidden  his  disciples  to  do  :  it 
has  therefore  naturally  an  inward  force,  not  an  imaginary  effect,  Uke 
looking  on  a  cross  and  similar  outward  forms.  What  calamities 
would  the  world  have  been  spared  if  this  view,  in  its  profound  sim- 
plicity and  depth,  had  not  been  dressed  up  in  formularies  partaking 
of  that  very  scholasticism  which  the  Reformation  was  to  abolish ! 
The  prior  of  the  convent  discontinued  from  that  time  low  mass#i. 
It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  this  central  point  of  Christian  worship 
should  l>e  taken  in  hand  bv  the  Reformers  ;  for  at  Zwickau,  in  Sax- 
ony, an  enthusiast  named  Stork  arose,  who  pretended  to  have  a 
commission  from  the  archangel  Gabriel  to  reform  and  govern  the 
Church  and  the  world,  and  who  was  supported  in  this  by  a  fanatic 
named  Thomas  Munzer.  When  they  appeared  at  Wittemberg  an- 
nouncing their  visions,  even  Melanchthon  was  startled,  and  especially 
liesitatecl  as  to  the  question  of  peedo-baptism.  Carlstadt,  Luther's 
disciple  and  friend,  advocated  the  most  revolutionary  changes.  He 
broke  down  the  images,  preached  against  learning  and  study,  and 
exhorted  bis  hearers  to  go  home  and  gain  their  bread  by  digging  tho 
ground.  Luther  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  condemn  the  whole 
luoveuieni  as  a  delusion  for  men  who  gloried  in  their  own  wisdom^ 
which  could  only  cause  a  triumph  to  the  cucmiea  ot  t^lonsi.     KX 
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interview  which  he  had  with  Munzer  and  Horet,  they  said  they  could 
prove  to  him  that  they  had  the  Spirit ;  for  they  would  tell  him  what 
now  passed  in  his  mind.  Luther  challenged  them  to  the  proof. 
"  You  think  in  your  own  heart  that  we  are  right.'*  Luther  ex- 
claimed. "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan/'  and  dismissed  them. 
**  They  are  quite  right/*  ho  said  to  his  friends  afterward;  *' that 
thought  crossed  my  mind  as  to  some  of  their  assertions.  A  spirit 
evidently  was  in  them,  ^ut  what  could  it  be  but  the  evil  one  ?"  Here 
we  see  the  difference  between  Luther  and  Melanchlhon.  Luther  was 
not  startled  from  his  solid  judgment  as  Melanchthon  had  been  by  this 
movement ;  and  Melancthon  in  after  years  was  a  more  violent  an- 
tagonist of  auabaplism  than  Luther. 

It  was  on  the  3d  March,  1532,  that  Luther  left  forever  his  asylum 
and  plunged  into  the  midst  of  struj^gles  very  different  in  tlieir  char- 
acter from  those  which  he  had  hitherto  so  victoriously  overcome. 
Before  arriving  at  AVittemberg  he  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  the 
elector  :  "  You  wish  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  present  troublesome 
circumstances.  Do  nothing.  As  for  myself,  let  the  command  of  the 
emperor  be  executed  in  town  and  country.  Do  not  resist  if  they 
come  to  seize  and  kill  me ;  only  let  the  doors  remain  open  for  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God."  One  of  the  editors  of  Luther's 
works  observes  on  the  margin,  **  This  is  a  marvellous  writing  of  the 
third  and  Ia£t  Eli jah. "  The  elector  was  touched  by  Luther  s  mag- 
nanimity. "  1  will  take  up  his  defence  at  the  diet ;  only  let  him  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  having  returned  to  Wittemberg  and  say  he  did 
so  without  my  orders."  Luther  compliud,  adding,  *'  I  can  bear  your 
Highness'  disfavor.  I  have  done  my  duly  toward  those  whom  God 
has  intrusted  to  mc. "  And  indeed  he  made  it  his  first  duty  to  preach 
almost  daily  the  gospel  of  peace  to  his  flock.  **  No  violence,"  ho 
exclaimed,  **  against  the  superstitious  or  unbelieving.  Let  him  who 
believes  draw  near,  and  let  him  who  does  not  believe  stand  aloof. 
Nobody  is  to  be  constrained  ;  liberty  is  essential  to  faith  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it.  .  .  .  You  have  acted  in  faith,"  he  said,  "  but  do 
not  forget  charity,  and  the  wisdom  which  mothers  show  in  the  care 
of  their  children.  I^et  the  reform  of  the  mass  be  undertaken  with 
earnest  prayer.  The  power  of  the  word  is  irresistible  :  the  idols  of 
Athens  fell  not  by  force,  but  before  the  mighty  words  of  the  apostle. ' ' 
This  evangelical  meekness  of  the  man  who  had  braved  pope  and 
emperor,  and  knew  not  fear,  acted  with  divine  power  upon  all  minds. 
The  agitation  and  sedition  disappeared.  The  pretended  prophets 
dispersed,  or  were  silenced  in  public  debate. 

On  the  21st  September,  1522,  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
appeared  in  two  vohmies  folio,  which  sold  at  al)OUt  a  ducat  and  a  halt. 
I'Le  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  commenced  in  the  same 
year.  Thousands  of  copies  were  read  with  Indescribable  delight  by 
the  people,  who  had  now  ivccess  to  the  words  of  Him  whom  Luther 
-had  preached  to  them  as  the  author  of  our  salvation  in  their  mother 
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toi^ae,  in  a  purity  and  clearness  unlcnown  before,  and  never  sur- 
passed since.  By  choosing  tlie  Franconian  dialect,  in  use  in  the  im- 
perial chancery,  Luther  made  liimself  intelligible  both  to  those  whoso 
vernacular  dialect  was  High  German  or  Low  German.  Luther  trans- 
lated faithfully  but  vernacularly,  with  a  native  grace  which  up  to 
this  dav  makes  his  Bible  the  standard  of  the  German  language,  it  is 
Luther  s  genius  applied  to  the  Bible  which  has  preserved  the  only 
unity,  which  is,  in  our  days,  remaining  to  the  German  nation — that 
of  language,  literature,  and  thought.  Thera  is  no  similar  instance 
in  the  Known  history  of  the  world  of  a  single  man  achieving  such  a 
work.  His  prophetic  mind  foresaw  that  the  Scripture  would  per- 
vade the  living  languages  and  tongues  all  over  the  earth — a  process 
going  on  still  with  more  activity  than  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  Henry  YIII.  induced 
him  to  publish  a  book  against  Luther,  in  which  he  heaped  upon 
Luther  every  opprobrious  epithet ;  even  called  in  question  his  honesty 
and  sincerity,  and  declared  him  worthy  to  be  burned.  His  D^eiice 
of  the  Seven  Saeranunit  merely  recapitulates  the  old  scholastic  tradition 
without  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine.  Henry's  ambassador  declared  to  the  pope,  in  presenting 
the  book,  that  the  king  was  now  ready  to  use  the  sword  against 
Luther *s  adherents,  after  having  refuted  the  errors  of  Luther  himself. 
Luther,  after  having  read  the  book,  declared,  contrary  to  the  desire 
of  the  elector  and  of  his  other  friends,  that  he  must  answer  it. 
**  Look,*'  he  writes,  "  what  weapons  are  used  against  me  :  tire  and 
the  fury  of  those  stupid  Thomists.  Let  them  burn  me  :  alive  I  shall 
be  the  enemy  of  popery  ;  burned  I  shall  belts  niin.  Everywhere  they 
will  find  me  in  their  way,  like  a  bear  or  a  lion. "  In  the  answer  itself 
he  pays  the  king  in  his  own  coin.  After  having  taken  the  crown 
from  his  head  ancl  beaten  him  like  any  other  controversial  writer,  he 
exclaims,  **  I  cry  Gospel !  Gospel  I  Christ  I  Christ !  and  they  cease 
not  to  answer.  Usages,  usages !  ordinances,  ordinances  !  fathers, 
fathers  !  The  apostle  St.  Paul  annihihites  with  a  thunder-storm  from 
heaven  all  these  fooleries  of  Henry."  The  king  wrote  to  the  elector 
and  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  exhorting  them  to  extirpate  this  heresy, 
as  being  the  revival  of  that  of  WycliSe.  Their  answer  referred  Henry 
to  the  future  council.  The  cause  of  the  Reformation  suffered  nothmg 
from  Henry's  attacks  and  the  invectives  of  his  courtiers.  The  move- 
ment against  the  sacerdotal  and  monkish  vows  extended  through  tho 
whole  of  Gksrmany,  affecting  equally  priests  and  laymen.  Zealous 
preachers  of  the  gospel  rose  from  all  ranks.  Noble  and  pious  women 
came  forward  to  declare  their  faith.  Luther's  activity  was  unparal- 
leled. In  1522  1m  published  one  hundred  and  thirty  treatises,  and 
eighty-three  in  the  following  year. 

Tlie  whole  national  literature  of  Germany  became  Proteslaut ;  and 
it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that,  iu  spite  of  the  Reformation 
baving  shKe  lost  almost  one  half  of  Germany,  its  litcrjilwx^^^  «&^«^ 
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pronouncioe  Uiem.  had  pointed  to  his  own  body,  which  moq  won  Id 
die.  He  aamitted  soon  afterward,  in  reference  to  that  czpositio  n 
in  1520,  that  he  was  very  near  thinking  the  Swiss  interpretation  the 
reasonable  view  of  the  case,  but  that  he  had  rejected  the  notion  as  a 
'*  temptation,*'  the  words  of  the  text  seeming  to  him  not  to  allow  of 
that  interpretation. 

But  in  the  same  manner  as  this  dispute  was  a  prelude  to  the  fatjil 
sacramental  disputes  with  Zwiu^le  and  Calvin,  Luther*8  defeat  in  the 
attempt  to  detach  the  congregation  of  a  small  town(Orlamiiude.  near 
Jena)  from  Carlstadt,  who  introduced  iconoclastic  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings, proved  an  index  of  the  critical  state  of  public  feeling. 
Luther  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  applying  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  to  Christian  worship  and  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Church. 
But  on  the  llrst  point  he  wished  changes  to  be  introduced  gradually, 
and  rather  as  a  purification  of  the  existing  forms  than  by  an  abroga- 
tion. While  as  to  the  second,  he  felt  that  it  wjis  not  his  immediate 
vocation,  and  he  thought  he  must  leave  the  work  to  the  princes,  and 
content  himself  with  pleaching  to  them  the  leading  evangelical  prin- 
ciples. This,  of  course,  was  not  the  view  of  the  real  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  iior  was  it  consistent  with  Luther's  usual  profound 
sagacity,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  ciTect  produced 
by  his  monkish  scholastic  education  brought  into  accordance  with 
Christianity.  His  more  practical  and  perhaps  impatient  friends 
wanted  to  see  the  pagan  condition  of  the  world,  with  its  social  rela- 
tions, changed  into  a  Christian  state  of  things,  as  an  earnest  and 
f>ledgc  of  the  reality  of  the  gospel  preaching.  Still,  for  some  time 
onger  Luther  and  the  po[)ular  feeling  marched  peaceably  together, 
andhe  remained  the  national  as  well  as  the  theological  leadT^r.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  directed  a  powerful  address  to  the  niuncipal 
councils  of  the  German  towns,  in  order  to  exhort  them  to  establish 
everywhere  Christian  schools,  as  well  elementary  as  learned.  **  Oh, 
my  aear  Germans,"  he  exclaims,  *'  the  Divine  Woni  is  now  in  abun- 
dance offered  to  you.  God  knocks  at  your  door  ;  open  it  to  him  I 
Forget  not  the  poor  youth.  Look  how  the  ancient  Jewish,  (^eek, 
and  lioman  world  lost  the  Word  of  God,  and  perished.  The  strength 
of  a  town  docs  nut  consist  in  its  towers  and  buiklings,  but  in  count- 
ing a  great  number  of  learned,  serious,  honest,  well-educated  citizens. 
Do  not  fancy  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  be  unnecessary.  These  lan- 
guages are  the  sheath  which  covers  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  igro- 
rance  of  the  original  Scriptures  was  an  impediment  to  the  piogres^s  of 
the  Waldenses,  whose  doctrine  is  perfectly  pure.  How  could  1  have 
combated  and  overthrown  pope  and  sophists,  even  having  the  true 
faith,  if  I  had  not  possessed  the  languages  ?  You  must  found  libnu 
ries  for  learned  lK>oks— not  only  the  fathers,  but  also  the  pagan 
writers,  the  fine  arts,  law,  history,  medicine,  muft  be  represented  in 
such  collections."  These  expressions  prove  that  from  the  very  Imj- 
ginning  and  in  the  very  person  of  Luther,  the  Reformation  was  con- 
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oeeled  with  scholarship— with  philology  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
snd  equally  wiUi  the  highest  anpirations  of  the  fine  arts.  -  * 

Here  we  must  conclude  this  first  glorious  period  of  Luther's  life, 
whidi,  taken  altogether,  has  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  the  aposdo 
Paul.  But  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  not  to  be  solved  by  Luther 
and  by  Germany ;  the  progressive,  vital  element  of  reformation  passed 
from  Germany  to  Switzerland,  and  through  Switzerland  to  France, 
Holland,  England  and  Scotland.  Before  he  descended  into  the  gravo 
and  Germany  into  thraldom,  Luther  saved  (as  much  as  was  in  him)  his 
country  and  the  world,  by  maintaining  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Reformation  against  Melanchtlion's  pusillanimity ;  but  three  Prot- 
estant princes  and  the  free  cities  were  the  leaders  ;  the  confession  was 
the  work  of  Melanchthon,  but  the  deed  of  the  laity  of  the  nation.  The 
Germsn  Reformation  was  maie  by  a  scholastically  trained  monk, 
seconded  by  professors ;  the  Swiss  Reformation  was  the  work  of  a 
free  citizen,  an  honest  Christian,  trained  by  the  classics  of  antiquity 
and  nursed  in  true  hard-won  civil  liberty.  That  was  the  providen- 
tial saving  of  the  world.  Luther's  work  was  continued,  preserved, 
advanced  by  the  work  of  the  Swiss  and  French  Reformers.  Tho 
monk  and  the  Semitic  element  begun  ;  the  citizens  and  the  Japhetic 
element  finished.  If  the  one  destroyed  Judaism,  the  other  converted 
paganism,  tlien  most  powerful,  both  as  idolatry  and  as  irreligious 
learning.  But  as  long  as  Luther  lived  he  did  not  lose  his  supremacy, 
and  he  deserved  to  keep  it.  His  mind  was  universal,  and  therefore 
catholic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Thihd  Period.— Xw^r'*  Life  from  1525  io  1540  ;  or,  the  Period 
of  StagnaUon, 

The  first  year  after  Luther's  return  to  Wittembcrg  was  a  glorious 
period  :  the  true  halcyon  days  of  the  Iteform  snd  of  liUthcr's  per- 
sonal history.  In  the  second  period  of  his  life  the  epic  was  changed 
into  tragedy  ;  for  the  Anabaptist  tumult  arose,  and  the  war  of  the 
peasanu  broke  out  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  July.  1524. 

The  Anabaptist  movement  of  Thomas  Munzer  was  the  movement  of 
Carlstadt  mixed  up  with  wild  enthusiasm,  ignorance,  rebellion,  and  iin* 
posture.  Luther  s  doctrioal  opposition  to  it  was  constant  and  con- 
sistent ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  effectual  if  Luther  had  not 
InTolved  himself  as  a  schoolman  in  an  indissoluble  difficulty.  He 
was  safe  in  defending  psedo- baptism  ;  but  that  could  be  done  with- 
out ascribing  to  it  the  power  of  individunl  regeneration  ;  an  opinion 
from  which  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom  has  most  decisively 
declared  ita  dissent  all  over  the  globe.  lie  was  equally  justified  in 
maintaioiD^  the  word  of  the  gospel :  '*  Whoever  believes  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  ne  saved  ;"  but  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  tliat  this  is 
a  Juxtaposition  of  two  things  of  which  the  one  can  only  be  of  value 
as  a  cousequeace  of  the  first.    This  brings  the  question  back  Va  ^  %Kk* 
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eixm  pTofession  and  tow  before  the  Christian  C0D|;rQgatimi  of  him 
who  httving  been  instructed  in  Christ's  saving  faith  finds  himself 
ready  and  compelled  to  make  that  solemn  promise,  which  St.  Peter 
calls  (1  Peter  3 :  21)  "the  promise  (or  vow)  of  a  good  con- 
science." Munzer  and  all  the  other  so-called  apostles  of  the  Spirit 
attacked  Luther  as  a  mere  worldly  man  who  had  sold  himself  to  the 
princes.  They  abolished  chanting  and  all  ceremonies,  and  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence  against  churches  and  convents.  Luther  said 
to  Munzer,  "  The  spirit  who  moves  thee  must  be  an  evil  one,  for  it 
brings  fortii  nothing  but  pillage  of  convents  and  churches ;  the 
greatest  robbers  on  the  earth  could  do  no  more."  While  combating 
them  by  preaching  and  writing,  he  advised,  however,  the  elector  to 
let  them  preach  freely.  **  The  Word  of  God  itself  must  come  for- 
ward and  contend  with  them.  If  their  spirit  is  the  true  one,  Munzer 
will  fear  our  constraint ;  if  ours  is  the  true  one,  he  will  not  fear  their 
violence.  Let  the  spirits  meet  with  aU  might,  and  tight  each  other. 
Perhaps  some  will  be  seduced ;  well,  there  is  no  battle  without 
wounas  ;  but  he  that  fights  faithfully  will  be  crowned.  But  if  they 
have  recourse  to  the  sword,  then  defend  vour  own  subjects,  and  or- 
der the  Anabaptists  to  leave  the  country.  ' 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  faith  that  produced  such  toleration  in 
these  times,  and  it  had  a  wonderful  result — the  elector's  slates  ic- 
mained  undisturbed.     Munzer  tied  into  Switzerland. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  war  of  the  peasants.  We  have  already 
observed  that  the  Reformat  ion  did  not  originate  the  rebellion  of  the 
peasants,  but  found  it  prtpared.  The  first  coalitions  of  the  peasants 
against  the  intolerable  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  tlie  fcuilal  aristocnioy 
had  begun  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  then  they  broke 
out  along  the  upper  Rhine,  in  Alsace,  and  the  palatinate,  in  150:J, 
consequently  eighteen  years  before  llie  beginning  of  Luther's  Refor- 
mation. No  doubt  Luther's  preaching,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
against  all  the  revolting  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  conscience 
of  Christian  men  had  kept  back  that  movement  for  a  time;  but 
Munzer  carried  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  fanaticism  among  the  peas- 
ants and  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  countiies  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
The  fact  was,  that  all  the  oppressed  inclined  toward  Luther,  and  the 
oppressors,  most  of  whom  were  the  sovereigns,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
toward  the  pope.  The  struggle  which  now  began  was  therefore 
lietween  the  reforming  and  the  papist  party,  and  it  was  easily  to  be 
foreseen  that  Luther  would  soon  be  drugged  into  it.  Indeed,  tlio 
revolutionary  movement  was  already,  in  JaLuary,  1«325,  extending 
from  the  Black  Forest  to  Thuriugia  and  Saxony,  the  ver>'  heart  of 
Luther's  sphere  of  action.  The  peasants  had  proclaimed  twelve  arti- 
cles, of  half  biblical  half  political  character.  In  the  introduction  to 
these  articles  they  protest  against  tlie  imputation  of  wanting  any- 
thing but  Uie  gospel  applied  to  the  social  body.  They  de(*lai'e  their 
desire  to  uphold  its  injunctions — peace,  patience,  and  union.    Thero 
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Is  so  doulit  that  many  of  them  were  sincere  in  their  professimis.  At 
all  events,  neither  ilie  gfwpel  nor  its  true  preachers  and  followers 
were  the  revolutionists,  but  the  wild,  selfish,  passionate  enthusiasts 
among  them  and  their  leaders.  Like  tlie  Puritans  in  the  following 
century,  the  peasants  say  they  raise  their  voice  to  God  who  saved  the 
people  of  Israel  ;  and  they  believe  that  God  can  save  them  as  well  . 
from  their  powerful  oppressors  as  he  did  the  Israelites  from  the  hand 
of  Pharaoh. 

As  to  what  they  demanded  in  their  twelve  articles,  all  impartial 
historians  declare  that,  on  the  whole,  their  demands  were  just ;  and  ali 
of  them  are  now  the  law  of  Germany.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  very  words  of  Scripture,  brought  forward  this  time  by 
the  peasants,  prove  clearly  that  Luther's  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
of  truth  had  not  acted  upon  the  movement  as  an  incentive  but  as  a 
corrective.  It  was  Luther  himself  who  now,  in  the  critical  moment, 
brought  tlie  Word  of  God  to  speak  out  against  the  insurrection,  as 
being  in  itself  an  act  of  unchristian  self-defence,  although  he  ac- 
knowledged their  case  to  be  very  hard,  and  their  cause,  on  the  whole, 
a  just  oue.  Luther's  position  was  grand  ;  he  spoke  as  the  arbiter  be- 
tween lord  and  peasant ;  in  the  name  of  Christ  exhorting  both  parties 
to  peace,  and  as  a  good  citizen  and  patriot  giving  them  advice  equal- 
ly practical  and  Christian.  He  first  speaks  thus  in  substance  to  the 
lords :  "I  might  now  make  common  cause  with  the  peasants 
against  you,  who  impute  this  insurrection  to  the  gospel  and  to  my 
teaching ;  whereas  I  have  never  ceased  to  enjoin  obedience  to  au- 
thority, even  to  one  so  t}Tanniral  and  intolenible  as  yours.  But  I 
will  not  envenom  the  wound  ;  therefore,  my  lords,  whether  friendly 
or  hostile  to  me,  do  not  despise  either  the  advice  of  a  poor  man,  or 
this  sedition  ;  not  that  you  ought  to  fear  the  insurgents,  but  fear  God 
the  Lord,  who  is  incensed  against  you.  He  may  punish  you  and 
turn  every  stone  into  a  peasant,  and  then  neither  3''our  cuirasses  nor 
your  strength  would  save  you.  Put  then  bounds  to  your  exactions — 
paoso  in  your  hard  tyrannv,  consider  them  as  intoxicated,  and  treat 
them  with  kindness,  that  God  may  not  kindle  a  fire  throughout  Ger- 
many which  none  will  be  able  to  extinguish.  What  you  may  per- 
haps'lose  will  be  made  good  to  you  a  hundredfold  by  peace.  Some 
of  the  twelve  articles  of  the  peasants  are  so  equitable  that  they  dis- 
honor you  before  Gkxl  and  the  world  ;  they  cover  the  princes  with 
shame,  as  the  109th  Psalm  says.  I  should  have  yet  graver  things  to 
tell  yon  respecting  the  government  of  Germany,  and  I  have  ad- 
dressed you  in  this  cause  in  my  book  to  the  German  nobility.  But 
you  have  considered  my  words  as  wind,  and  therefore  all  these  de- 
mands come  now  upon  you.  You  must  not  refuse  their  demand  as 
to  choosing  pastors  who  preach  to  them  the  gospel ;  the  government 
has  only  to  sec  that  insurrection  and  rebellion  be  not  preached  ;  but 
there  must  be  perfect  Iit)erty  to  preach  the  true  gospel  as  well  as  thA 
falit*    The  remaining  articles,  which  regard  the  «oeSs\  %\aXj^^\^^u^ 
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pe&sant,  are  eqaallv  Jast.  <  Ctovernmeiit  is  not  eatablidied  for  iu  own 
interest,  nor  to  make  the  people  subservieiit  to  caprice  and  eril  pas- 
Bions,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  people.  Totir  exactionR  are  intoler- 
able ;  you  take  away  from  the  peasant  the  fruit  of  hia  labor,  in  order 
to  spend  his  money  upon  your  finery  and  luxury.  60  much  for 
you. 

y  '*  Now,  as  regards  you,  my  dear  friends,  the  peasants.  Ton  want 
the  free  preachmg  of  the  gospel  to  be  secured  to  you.  €k>d  will  as- 
sist vour  lust  cause  if  yoTi  follow  up  your  wori^  with  conscience  and 
juHtfcc.  In  that  case  you  are  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end.  Those  of 
you  who  may  fall  in  the  struggle  will  bo  saved.  But  If  you  act 
otherwise  you  are  lost,  soul  anabody,  even  if  tou  have  success,  and 
defeat  the  princes  ai\d  lords.  Do  not  believe  the  false  prophets  who 
have  come  among  vou,  even  if  they  invoke  the  holy  name  of  the  gos- 
pel. They  will  caU  me  a  hypocrite,  but  I  do  not  mind  that.  I  wish 
to  save  the  pious  and  honest  men  among  you.  I  fear  Ood  and  none 
else.  Do  you  fear  him  also,  and  use  not  his  name  in  vain,  that  he 
may  not  punish  you.  Does  not  the  Word  of  God  say,  '  He  who 
'  takes  up  the  sworu  shall  perish  hy  the  sword  ; '  and  '  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers '  ?  You  must  not  take  Justice  into 
your  own  hands ;  that  is  also  the  prescription  of  the  natural  Inw. 
Do  you  not  see  that  you  put  yourself  in  the  wrong  by  rebellion  ?  The 
^vernment  takes  away  part  of  whut  is  yours,  but  you  take  away  all 
m  destroying  principle.  Fix  your  eye  on  Christ  at  Gcthsemane  re- 
buking bt.  Peter  for  using  the  sword,  although  iu  defence  of  his  Mas- 
ter, and  on  Christ  on  the  cross  praying  for  his  persecutors.  And  ha^ 
not  his  kingdom  triumphed  ?  Why  have  pope  and  emperor  not  beeu 
able  to  put  me  down  ?  Why  has  the  gospel  spread  the  more  the 
greater  the  effort  they  mmle  to  hinder  and  destroy  it  ¥  Because  I 
have  never  had  recourse  to  force,  but  preached  obedience  even  tow- 
ard those  who  persecuted  me,  depending  exclusively  on  God.  But 
whatever  you  do,  do  not  try  to  cover  your  enterprise  by  the  cloak  of 
the  gospel  and  the  name  of  Christ.  If  war  there  must  be,  it  will  be 
a  war  of  pagans,  for  Christians  use  other  weapons ;  their  general 
suffered  the  cross,  and  their  triumph  is  humility  :  that  is  their  chiv- 
alry. ProY,  my  dear  friends,  stop  and  consider  before  you  proceed 
further.    Your  quotations  from  the  Bi!>le  do  not  prove  your  case.*' 

After  having  thus  spoken  out  boldly  and  fearlessly  to  each  party.  Lu- 
ther concludes  with  a  touching  expostulation  to  l)Oth.  The  substance 
of  his  address  is  in  these  words  :  **  Yon  see  you  are  lioth  in  the  wrong, 
and  are  drawing  the  divine  punishments  upon  you  and  upon  your 
common  country,  Germany.  My  advice  would  be  that  arbitrators 
should  be  chosen,  some  from  the  nobility  and  some  from  the  towns. 
You  1x)th  have  to  give  up  something  ;  let  the  matter  be  settled  equi« 
tably  by  human  law." 

This  certainly  was  the  voice  of  the  true  prophet  of  the  age,  if  ever 
there  was  any.    It  was  not  heard.     The  fords  showed  little  dispo- 
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.sit ion  tow^ard  concessions,  and  what  they  did  offer  came  too  late, 
vlien  the  bloody  struggle  hod  already  begun.  The  peasants,  excited 
by  Munzer,  exceeded,  on  their  side,  all  bounds,  and  Luther  felt  him- 
self obliged,  when  the  stream  of  rebellion  and  destruction  rolled  on 
to  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  to  speak  out  most  strongly  against  them. 
The  princes  leagued  together  (for  the  empire,  of  course,  did  nothing, 
Charles  having  full  employment  in  Spain),  and  the  peasants  were 
routed  everywhere.  Fifty  thousand  of  their  party  were  slain  or 
butchered  by  wholesale  executions.  Among  this  number  there  were 
many  of  the  quietest  and  most  moderate  people  made  victims  in  the 
general' slaughter,  because  they  were  known  or  suspected  to  be  friends 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  Luther,  which  indeed  all  the  citizens  and 
peasants  of  Germany  were  at  that  time. 

None  felt  more  deeply  this  misery  and  what  it  involved  in  its 
effects  on  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  Germany  ;  and  he  never  recov- 
ered the  shock.  lie  thus  unburdens  his  soul  at  the  close  of  tliis  fatal 
year,  which  crushed  for  centuries  the  rights  and  hopes  of  the  peas- 
ants and  laborers,  and  weakened  the  towns  and  cities,  the  seats  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  national  life  :  "  The  spirit  of  these  tyrants  la  pow- 
erless, cowardly,  estranged  from  every  honest  thought.  They  de- 
serve to  be  the  slaves  of  the  people.  Hut  by  the  grace  of  Christ  I  am 
sufficiently  revenged  by  the  contempt  I  have  for  them,  and  for  Satan 
their  {;od.*'  And  in  the  next  year  he  said,  "I  fear  Germany  is 
lost ;  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  they  will  employ  nothing  but  the 
sword.'* 

In  all  this  Luther  stands  higher  than  ever,  but  as  a  sufferer.  He 
sees  the  work  in  Germany  is  lost  for  this  time.  He  submits,  and  is 
supported  by  his  faith.  So  he  is  consoled  when  he  sees  how  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  and  thu  Duke  of  Bavaria  imprison  and  slaughter 
Christians  on  account  of  the  gospel,  and  that  not  only  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  are  leagued  together  against  tlie  Reformation,  Imt  also 
the  Icing  of  France,  besides  the  king  of  England.  All  the  powers  of 
the  world  aie  against  him  ;  Germany  is  doomed  to  perish,  but  the 
word  and  the  work  of  God  cannot  perish.  Even  the  sad  results  of  a 
general  vi^Utation  of  the  churches  which  he  undertook  throughout 
the  states  of  the  elector  did  not  shake  his  faith.  He  sees  howlgno- 
I  ant  and  savage  all  these  wars  and  revolts  have  rendered  even  the 
Pnitestant  congregations ;  but  he  says  the  Spirit  of  God  will  not 
forsake  them.  The  elector  Frederic,  Luther's  timid  but  honest  sup- 
pjrler,  had  descended  into  thu  tomb  on  the  5th  Ma^,  1525,  confess- 
ing on  his'  death-bed  his  firm  belief  in  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour. 
His  successor,  John,  known  by  the  well-deserved  mune,  John  the 
C'linstant,  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  was  a  firm  friend  to  Luther. 

But  the  Komish  league  also  gained  friends  in  the  north  of  Gler- 
many.  Duke  George  of  Saxony  had,  in  July  of  this  year,  concluded 
ftt  Dessau  an  alliance  against  the  Reformation  with  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, Archbishop  of  Iklainz  and  Magdeburg,  and  vrllK  Ui^  ^v^uk^ 
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of  Branswick,  and  proved  himself  in  earnest  by  canting  two  citizens 
of  Leipzig  to  be  betieadcd  for  having  the  writings  of  Luther  in  their 
housed.  At  the  name  time  Charles  declared  from  Spain  his  inten- 
tion to  hold  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  evidently  In  order  to  crush  the  Ref- 
ormation bv  means  of  the  Catholic  league  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
empire.  llis  victory  at  Pavia  made  him  more  than  ever  the  master 
of  Germauv.  Finallv,  the  rcmahis  of  the  party  of  Mnnzer  declared 
they  would  take  the  life  of  Luther  as  a  traitor. 

It  was  under  such  auspices  that  Luther  decided  at  last  to  take  a 
wife,  as  he  had  long  advised  his  friends  among  the  priests  and  monks 
to  do.  They  had  often  reminded  him  of  his  profession,  and'of  (he 
duty  of  himself  setting  an  example  to  prove  his  sincerity.  Hia 
father  himself  urged  him  continually  to  marry.  All  around  him 
was  now  in  a  stationary  if  not  a  retrograde  state.  The  University  of 
Wittemberg  had  suffered  much  during  the  late  troubles,  and  it  was 

fMierally  t^lieved  that  the  new  elector  did  not  mean  to  support  it. 
utber's  warm  and  loving  heart  opened  the  more  readily  to  the  con- 
templation of  matrimonial  union  with  Catherina  von  Bora,  a  lady 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  Saxon  family,  in  1523,  who  had 
left  her  convent,  together  with  eight  othcfr  sisters,  in  order  to  worship 
Clirlst  without  the  oppression  of  endless  ceremoniva,  which  gave 
neither  light  to  the  mind  nor  peace  to  the  soul.  Since  that  time  they 
had  lived  together  in  utter  retirement,  forming  a  free  Christian  com- 
munity. Pious  citizens  at  Torgau  were  their  protectors,  and  by  them 
they  were  presented  to  Luther  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinians. 
Soon  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  regenerative  movement  of 
the  Christian  worship  ;  and  Luther  appeared,  on  the  9th  October, 
1524,  before  the  congregation  in  the  simple  habit  of  a  secular  priest. 
Luther  soon  remained  alone  in  the  convent ;  all  the  monks  had  left 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  sent  the  key  to  the  elector,  who.  how- 
ever, desired  him  to  continue  to  inhabit  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Luther 
had  observed  and  witnessc^i  the  Christian  faith  and  life  of  Catherina 
von  Bora,  and  on  the  11th  June  he  married  her,  in  the  presence  of 
Lucas  Cranach,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  of  another  friend,  as  wit- 
nesses. Catherina  von  Bora  had'no  dowry,  and  Luther  lived  on  his 
appointment  as  professor  ;  he  would  never  take  money  for  any  of  his 
books,  but  only  some  copies  for  presents.  His  marriage  was  a  happy 
one,  and  was  blessed  with  six  children.  Luther  was  a  tender  hus- 
band and  the  most  loving  of  fathers. 

The  princes  who  were  friendlv  to  the  Reformation  gradually 
gained  more  courage  ;  the  elector  John  of  Saxony  etjtablished  a  prin- 
ciple in  his  states  tliat  all  rites  should  be  abrogated  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  masses  for  the  dead  l)c  abolished 
at  once.  The  young  landgrave,  Philippe  of  HeSvSe,  gained  over  the 
son  of  the  furious  Duke  George  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia,  had  established  it  at  KOnigsberg.  as  hered 
itary  duke,  abolishing  the  vows  of  the  Order,  whose  master  he  had 
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been,  saying,  "  There  is  only  one  Order,  and  that  is  ChrislendonL*' 
At  the  request  of  the  poi)e,  Oharlos  placed  Albert  under  interdict 
as  an  apostate  monk.  The  evangelical  princes  found  in  all  these  cir- 
cumstances a  still  stron^r  motive  to  act  at  Au^burg  as  allies  in  the 
cause  of  tlie  evangelical  party  ;  and  when  the  diet  opened  in  Decem- 
ber, 1535,  they  spoke  out  boldly  :  **  It,  is  violence  which  brought  on 
the  war  of  the  peasants.  If  you  will  by  violence  tear  the  truth  of  Goil 
out  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe,  you  will  draw  greater  dangers 
and  evils  upon  j'ou."  The  Romanist  party  was  startled.  '*The 
cause  of  the  holy  faith"  was  adjourned  to  the  next  diet  at  Spires. 
The  landgrave  and  the  elector  made  a  formal  alliance  in  February, 
1526,  at  TorgAU. 

Luther,  being  consulted  as  to  his  opinion,  felt  helpless.  *'  Vou  have 
no  faith  ;  you  put  not  your  trust  in  God  ;  leave  all  to  him."  The 
landgrave,  the  real  head  of  (he  evangelical  alliance,  perceived  that 
Luther's  advice  was  not  practical — that  Luther  forsook  the  duty  of 
self-defence  and  the  obligation  to  do  one's  duty  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  in  religious  matters  as  well  as  in  other  political  ques* 
tions.  But  the  alliance  found  no  new  friends.  Germany  showed 
^1  her  misery  by  the  meanness  Of  her  princes  and  the  absence  of  any 
great  national  body  to  oppose  the  league  formed  by  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  Romanists,  throughout  Europe.  The  Archbishop  of 
Treves  preferred  a  pension  from  Charles  to  the  defence  of  tha 
national  cause.  The  evangelically  disposed  palatine  desired  to  avoid 
getting  into  trouble  on  that  account.  The  imperial  city  of  Frank" 
fort,  thus  surrounded  by  open  enemies  and  timid  friends,  declincxi  to 
accede  to  the  alliance.  There  was  more  national  feeling  and  couraga 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  north  of  Germany.  The  princes  of  Bninswick, 
Luxemburg,  Mecklenbui^g,  Anhalt,  and  Mansfeld,  assembled  at 
Magdeburg,  and  mode  a  solemn  and  heroic  declaration  of  their  reso* 
lution  to  pledge  their  **  estates,  lives,  states  and  subjects,  for  tho 
maintenance  of  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  relying  on  Almighty  God,  as 
whose  instrument  they  would  act. ' '  The  town  of  Magdeburg  (which 
then  had  about  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  now)  and  Duka 
Albert  of  Prussia  adhered  to  the  alliance.  The  league  doubled  its 
efforts.  Charles,  strong  and  rendered  safe  by  the  peace  of  Madrid  con- 
cluded with  Francis,  sent  word  from  Seville,  in  March,  1526,  througU 
the  Romish  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  that  he  would  soon  coma 
himself  to  crush  the  heresy.  Luther  saw  the  dangers  crowding 
around  him  ;  his  advice  was,  "  We  are  threatened  with  war ;  let 
us  fofce  our  enemies  to  keep  the  peace,  conquered  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  before  whose  throne  we  must  now  combat  with  the  arms  c( 
praver ;  that  is  the  first  work  to  be  done." 

Toward  the  end  of  1525  Luther  had  resolved  to  answer  a  bool( 
which  had  been  written  against  him  in  the  previous  autumn  by 
Erasmoa,  under  the  catcliing  title.  On  Free  wiii.  Erasmus  wal 
In  ijM  bean  rather  a  skeptic  :  he  would  in  his  earlier  daya  bac^^  v^^x 
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fcBsed  openly  the  cause  of  tbe  gospel,  and  defended  it  with  bis  supe- 
rior eraaition  and  knowledge,  haa  he  beliefed  fn  its  saooese ;  but 
neither  the  Hwiss  nor  the  German  Reformation  save  him  that  cer- 
tainty, and  thus,  at  last,  he  gave  way  to  King  Hennr  and  others, 
who  urged  him  to  attacic  Luther.  T^o  controversy  has  been  less 
generally  understood  than  tliis ;  but  it  may  also  be  said  tliat  it  might 
have  been  carried  on  not  only  with  less  malice  by  Erasmus,  but  also 
with  more  speculative  skill  by  Luther.  The  antagonism  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  or  that  between  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits ;  a  better  speculative  method  and  a  deeper 
])hilosophy  of  tbe  mind  have  since  shown  how  the  scholastic  method 
never  could  solve  that  most  important  as  well  as  most  difficult  prob- 
lem. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  result  of  dialectic 
metaphysics  is  no  other  than  that  Luther  was  peifectly  right  and 
Erasmus  totally  wrong  in  this  dispute  ;  but  it  was  hopeless  from  the 
beginning.  Erasmus  defined  free-will  as  the  faculty  of  man  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  be  it  for  good  or  ev»l.  Consequently  to  deny  his 
thesis  in  this  sense  would  have  been  to  deny  the  moral  responsibility 
of  man.  But  Luther's  ii^cns  respecting  moial  free-will  were  as  dis- 
sonant from  this  terminology  as  Bt.  Foul's  reasoniog  on  faith  from 
the  use  of  that  word  in  the  sense  in  whi(!h  Bt.  James  employs  or 
rather  attacks  it.  In  regard  to  Luther's  terms  iiud  fundamental 
ideas,  wc  have  touched  upon  them  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
Tauler  and  of  the  TJieoloffia  Gcrmanica  upon  his  mind,  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  what  appeared  to  him  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  of  grace  and  elccticn.  The  theology  of  the  German  school 
of  the  fourteenth  century  rested  upon  a  simpler  because  a  deeper 
liasis  than  that  of  Augustmc,  and,  mo;e  lately,  of  Culvin  and  Pascal. 
There  is  in  man,  as  a  creature,  tbe  power  of  self-will ;  this  is  not 
only  evil  as  such,  but  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  siu.  The  power  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  commit  an  action  is  therefore  nothing  but 
the  power  of  measuring  and  contrasting  selfish  principles,  neither  of 
which  being  cood  can  produce  good  actions.  There  is  no  power 
against  this  selfishness  of  the  creature  but  the  divine  principle.  This, 
the  old  German  srh(M)l  maintained,  is  equally  an  inherent  element  in 
man — not  as  a  creature,  but  as  God's  imajfe— and  the  instrument  of 
the  infinite,  divine  Spirit,  which  is  essentially  goodness  and  love  of 
what  is  good  and  true  as  such,  apart  from  any  reference  to  ourselves. 
To  follow  up  this  view  successfully  it  is  evidently  necessary  not  to 
establish  an  absolute  separation  between  the  divine  principle  in  itself 
(in  God,  the  infinite)  and  in  man  ;  and  this  was  not  clearly  understood 
by  Augustine  (whose  influence  upon  Luther  was  paramount,  in  conse- 
quencre  of  his  earliest  impressions)  and  still  less  skilfully  used  by 
Luther.  The  al>surditic8  to  which,  as  each  of  the  combatants  proved 
of  his  opponent,  the  consistent  following  up  of  an  antagonistic  prin- 
ciple conducts,  are  shown  by  Kant  to  be  the  necessary  organic  conse- 
quence of  our  reasoning  with  finite  notions  upon  the  infinite ;  his 
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antinomies  of  free-will  and  neccssltjr  are  thnso  of  Erasmus  and  Luther, 
divested  of  theological  and  dogmatic  terms.  But  the  same  philoso- 
phy (and  Kant  himself  in  his  Moral  Phikmophy  and  his  Philosophy  of 
Baigton)  shows  that  Christianity  and  the  analysis  of  conscience  and 
moral  consciousness  of  ourselves  teach  equally  what  Luther  main- 
tained against  Erasmus.  The  rationalism  of  Erasmus  and  the  Jesuits 
is  condemned  by  this  philosophy  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  philosophical  demonstration  (which  we  think  c  pable  of  great  sim- 
plification), 8t.  John  and  St.  Paul  are  certainly  irreconcilable  with  it. 

Erasmus  ignores  God/'  said  Luther,  "and  that  word  is  moro 
powerful  than  any  scholastic  argument."  Erasmus  felt  himself 
crushed  by  Luther's  strong  hits,  against  which  his  elo<(uence  availed 
him  nothing.  '*The  victory  must  remain,*'  Luther  said,  "witli 
stammerinir  truth,  not  with  lying  eloquence ;"  and  he  concluded 
thus :  "  ^vno  ever  possessed  so  much  science  and  eloquence,  and 
such  art  in  speaking  and  in  writing?  I  have  nothing  of  all  this ; 
but  I  glory  in  one  thing — I  am  a  Christian.  Id^y  God  raise  you  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  infinitely  above  me,  so  that  you  may 
surpass  me  as  much  in  this  respect  as  you  do  already  in  all  others. 
Erasmus  henceforth  lost  all  measure  and  philosophical  equanimity, 
never  having  sought  tnith  for  its  own  sake. 

The  diet  of  Spires,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion, opened  on  June  25th,  1526.  Ferdinand  indeed  republished,  on 
the  dd  August,  the  decree  of  Seville,  enjoining  strict  execution  of 
the  edict  of  Worms ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Clement  YIL  having 
quarreled  with  Charles,  and  Ferdinand  being  called  to  Hungary  in 
order  to  maintain  against  Soliman  and  other  competitors  the  crowns 
of  Hungary  and  Boliemia,  left  to  him  by  King  Louis  after  the  battle 
of  Mohacz,  Charles  commissioned  the  famous  Captain  Frundsbei^g 
(the  same  who  had  good-naturedly  accosted  Luther  at  Worms,  and 
who  was  devoted  to  the  evan^lical  cause)  to  enlist  an  army  in  Ger- 
mai^  against  the  pope,  and  thousands  hastened  to  loin  his  ranks  in 
consequence.  And  thus  the  Reformation  was  saved  this  time,  and  a 
proposition  presented  by  the  cities  was  accepted,  '*  that  imtil  a  coun- 
cil met,  ever^  governor  should,  within  his  own  states,  act  accordmg 
to  his  conscience."  Within  a  year,  if  not  a  universal,  at  least  a 
national  council  was  to  meet.  In  consequence,  the  Reformation  had 
time  to  consolidate  itself  from  1526  to  1529.  'The  man  of  Germany 
at  that  time  among  the  princes  was  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  he  was  enlightened  by  a  citizen.  James  Sturm,  the  deputy  of 
Strasburg  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  had  convinced  him  that  the  basis  of 
the  true  evaneelical  church  was  the  acknowlednnent  of  the  self- 
government  of  tlie  church  by  synods  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  whole  Christian  people.  Thus  the  first  Protestant  constitution — 
that  agreed  upon  in  Hesse— was  essentially  that  which  has  proved 
•ince  to  be  the  most  universal  and  the  most  pr>wcrful.  For  UsiaX  ^dcscv^ 
flitiitioa  la  neitlicr  Lutheran  nor  Anglican,  Wl  a^iioOL<Q\C\iTN&>2AS^< 
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'wliicli  has  converted  and  in  now  converting  and  conauering  tbc 
uorld.  The  constitution  acknowledged  tUe  episcopal  elemcut,  but 
not  episcopal  rule — soverciicnty  being  invested  in  the  people  of  God 
We  admit  (say  the  articles)  no  word  but  that  of  our  sovereign  pastor. 
Bishops  and  deacons  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Christian  people  ; 
bishops  are  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Imposition  of  hands  of  three 
bisliops  ;  and  deacons  may  be  instituted  by  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  the  elders.  The  general  synod  is  to  be  held  annually,  consisting 
of  the  pastor  of  eswih  parish  and  of  pious  men  elected  from  the  midst 
of  each  church,  or  rather  congregation,  or  from  single  churches. 
Three  men  are  to  be  elected  yearly  to  exercise  the  right  of  visitation. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  an  inconvenient  form  ;  six  superintend- 
ents (opiscopi)  for  life  wcpe  substituted.  This  board  of  superintend- 
cnLs  became  afterward  an  oligarchy,  and  at  last  a  mere  instrument 
of  the  state — the  consequence  of  the  disruption  of  Germany  and  the 
paralysis  of  hU  national  institutions.  Luther  had  professed  alreadv, 
in  1523  and  in  1524,  principles  entirely  identical  witii  tho^  estab- 
lishcKl  in  152G  in  itessc.  But  there  his'action  ceased  ;  he  left  to  the 
princes  what  they  had  no  mind  to  carry  out ;  and  what  could  a  peo- 

Ele  do  cut  up  into  four  hundred  sovereignties?  Never,  however,  did 
lUther  acknowledge  Cesaropapism  or  Erastianism  as  a  principle 
and  as  a  right.  He  considered  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  as 
a  siicre<l  trust,  provisionally  tleposited  in  the  hands  of  their  represent- 
atives. *'  Where  (he  asked)  are  the  people  to  form  the  synods?  I 
cannot  find  them."  This  was  a  i>olitical  calamity  or  mistake,  but  it 
was  not  a  treason  to  the  lights  of  the  Christian  reople.  Still  more 
did  Luther  abhor  the  rapacity  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  courtiers  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  sjwils  of  the  Church.  It  was  MeIanchthon*8 
mtluenco  which  facilitated  the  dtfspotic  system  and  hampered  the 
thorough  reform  of  the  forms  of  worship.  Ijuther  withdrew  from  a 
sphere  which  was  not  his.  He  composed,  in  1529.  the  small  and 
great  Catechisms,  of  which  the  former  has  maintained  its  place  as  a 
guide  of  popular  doctrine  up  to  this  day  ;  but  when  measures  of  per- 
secution were  proposed,  he  raised  his  voice  against  them.  He  wrote, 
in  1528,  F(ili*e  TettrMra  are  not  to  be  put  to  Death;  it  auffiws  U>  liemoce 
them.  While  Luther  preached  this  dc»ctrine,  the  most  bloo<ly  perse- 
cution went  on  in  the  estates  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  (where 
the  electress  professed  courageously  the  principles  of  the  gospel),  in 
Bavaria,  and,  above  all,  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1528,  the  imp(;tuous  landgrave  was  on  the  point  of  commit- 
ting a  rash  act,  in  consec^uence  of  a  forged  document  which  had  been 
shown  to  him.  purporting  to  bo  a  secret  convention  to  assassinate 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  crush  the  evangelical  princes.  Philip 
infected  the  elector  with  his  apprehensions,  and  violent  measures  of 

E^rst»cution  were  to  be  resorted  to,  when  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
oth  gave,  as  their  solemn  mlvice.  this  verdict:  "The  attack  must 
not  come  from  our  side,  and  the  guilt  of  blood-shedding  must  n<i^ 
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oome  opon  us.  Let  the  emperor  know  of  this  odious  conspiracy.*' 
Tlie  elector,  however,  assembled  his  troops ;  but  the  forcery  wfts 
soon  discovered  when  the  document  was  communicated  to  tho 
Romanist  princes.  Tlie  attitude  taken  by  the  Protestant  princes 
had,  however,  the  effect  of  making  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  re- 
nounce, in  1528,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  ho  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  8axony  and  Hesse.  But  among  the  pul>Iic  at  large  all  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  secret  plot  against  the  evangelical  party. 

Under  these  auspices  was  opened  the  celebrated  diet  of  Spires  in 
15!^.  The  emperor,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  Rome  and 
annihilated  the  ambitious  plans  of  Clement  VII.,  now  took  again  to 
his  natural  part.  German  credulity  and  good-nature  had  served  his 
turn.  Now  that  he  felt  himself  master  of  the  field,  he  spoke  as  a 
Spanish  despot ;  the  elector  and  landgrave  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate divine  worship  in  their  hotels,  as  they  had  done  in  1527,  after 
the  use  of  a  church  had  been  denied  them.  The  imperial  commis- 
sioners desired  to  return  to  the  edict  of  Worms  of  1521.  The  solemn 
act  of  toleration  voted  by  the  diet  of  1527  was  abrogated  by  an  arbi- 
trary act  of  the  emperor  alone,  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
empire.  Luther,  the  prosciil>ed,  was  not  present ;  but  Melanchthon, 
who  had  accompanied  the  princes,  reported  to  him  what  passed. 
The  majority  of  the  diet  passed  at  last,  on  7lh  April,  a  resolution, 
that  where  the  edict  of  Worms  could  not  l>e  executed  without  fear  of 
revolution,  no  further  reform  would  be  allowed.  This  evidently  was 
nothing  but  the  intended  forerunner  of  the  restoration  of  Popery. 

It  was  af^ainst  this  iniquitous  decree  that  the  elector,  the  hmd- 
grave,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  Luncburg.  together  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  towns, 
laid  down  that  solemn  protestation  from  which  originates  the  namu 
of  **  Protestants."  *'  The  diet  has  overstepped  its  authority,"  they 
said  ;  "  our  ac*f|uired  right  is,  that  the  decree  of  1520,  unanimously 
adopted,  do  remain  in  force  until  a  council  can  l)e  convened.  Up  to 
this  time  the  decree  has  maintained  the  peace  since,  and  we  protest 
against  abrogation."  Of  thirty-dve  free  cities,  fourteen  stood  out 
firmly,  when  Ferdinand  threatened  them  with  the  loss  of  their  priv- 
ileges.  Strasburg^  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  protesting  cities,  was 
pliu^ed  by  this  most  arbitrary  act  under  the  interaict.  To  the  princes 
Ferdinand  declared  there  remained  nothing  for  them  but  to  submit ; 
and  he  closed  the  diet  without  awaiting  the  resolutions  of  the  evan- 
gelical princes,  who  had  passed,  as  was  the  conslitulioual  custom, 
into  an  adjoining  apartment  in  order  to  deliberate.  The  princes 
then  drew  up  their  declaration,  and  caused  it  to  be  read  to  the  diet, 
which  liad  remained  sitting  when  Ferdinand  rose  with  the  imperial 
commissionefs. 

The  celebrated  Protest  of  the  15th  April,  1529,  is  one  of  the  finf^st 
andnobleat  documents  of  Christian  history,  displaying  an  aiKxstoIio 
faith  ill  Christ  and  Scripture,  and  a  dignified  adheti^ac^t^  Vo  \i';^.>X^\^ 
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law  as  far  as  constitutional  liberties  are  concerned. '  The  protesting 
princes  and  cities  claim  as  their  right,  as  Qermans,  what  thej  con- 
sider a  sacred  duty  as  Christians — ^freelv  to  nreach  the  word  of  God 
and  the  message  of  salvatioo,  that  all  who  will  hear  it  may  join  the 
community  of  the  believers.  This  great  act  was,  besides,  an  earnest 
of  true  evangelical  union  ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  most  of  the 
cities  inclined  more  toward  Zwingle's  than  toward  Luther's  view  of 
the  sacrament.  And  this  union  was  not  a  negative  but  a  positive 
one  ;  it  was  founded  on  the  faith,  energetically  and  sincerely  profeased 
by  (Ecolampadius,  as  the  organ  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  churches, 
that»  "  with  the  visible  symbols  invisible  grace  is  given  and  re- 
ceived." 

If  one  considers  this  great  act  impartially,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  neither  Luther  nor  Mclanchthon  were  the  real  leaders  of  the 
time.  Already,  in  1526,  Luther  had  so  little  real  comprehension  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  or  was  now  doing  in  Germanv.  to  preserve 
the  gospel  from  destruction,  that  he  wiole  to  a  friend  on  the  very 
same  day  that  the  decree  of  tliat  first  diet  at  Spires  was  published  : 
"  The  diet  is  going  on  in  the  German  way — they  drink  and  they 
gamble  ;  for  the  rest,  nothing  is  done  ihere.*'  He  shows  no  sympa- 
thy for  the  first  attempt  made  in  Hesse  at  self-government  of  the 
Church  ;  still  less  did  he  see  the  importance  of  the  ^rcat  act  now 
achieved  at  Spires  by  the  combined  courage  and  Christian  common- 
sense  of  some  few  princes,  and  all  cities  wliich  could  act  freely.  It 
was  evident  that  Charles  was  now,  after  the  peace  of  Cambray,  per- 
fect master  of  Germany  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  Germany  sliould  become  a  Protestant  nation,  and  that  the  pro- 
testing princes  and  cities  had  seen  the  necessity  of  strengthening  that 
alliance  of  which  they  had  just  laid  the  foundation.  Luther  dissuad- 
ed the  elector  from  sending  deputies  to  the  meeting  agreed  upon  to 
bo  held  at  Schmalkalden.  **  In  silence  and  rest  will  be  your 
strength,"  was  his  vote.  The  elector  sent  deputies  in  order  to  hinder 
that  anything  should  be  decided.  Luther  was  proud  of  this  success. 
*'  Cvhrist  the  Lord  will  deliver  us  without  the  landgrave,  and  even 
against  the  landgrave."  was  his  saying.  This  apparent  blindness 
and  perversion  of  mind  in  Luther  at  this  time  admits  of  twofold  ex- 

glanation.  The  first  is  Luther's  loyal  and  sound  policy.  He  ab- 
orred  rebellion,  and  shuddered  from  a  civil  war,  even  if  it  should  l>e 
unavoidable  as  self-defence.  He  besides  saw  clearly  that  the  princes, 
divided  among  themselves  as  they  were,  could  do  nothing  against  tlie 
emperor  without  the  best  part  of  the  nation,  represented  by  the 
cities  ;  and  that  here,  too,  there  was  want  of  mutual  trust  and  good- 
will, and  above  all  of  unity.  But  this  key  opens  only  the  outer  door  to 
Luther's  mind.  To  understand  him,  when  he  seems  proof  against 
reason,  and  reasoning  even  his  own,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  his 
unshaken  faitli,  and  that  he  partook  of  Uio  quietism  of  his  German 
master,  Taulcr,  and  the  TfiooU>ffia  Qermanka,    '*  Suffer  God  to  do 
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his  work  in  ^ou  and  about  you/'  was  the  motto  of  that  school.  But 
the  scholastic  training  also  had  its  influence  as  to  his  view  of  the 
Zwingllan  Reformation,  and  it  centred  in  Luther's  sacramental  ism. 
This  point  requires  a  more  ample  consideration. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  a  theological  scruple  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Luther's  opposition  to  a  vigorous  I^otestant  alliance  aod 
national  attitude,  which  was  sure  not  to  bring  on  war,  but  to  prevent 
it  by  making  the  execution  of  the  aggressive  plans  of  the  pope  and 
emperors  impossible.  This  betrays  itself,  first,  in  an  uneasiness  al)out 
Zwmgle's  rising  influence  in  Qermany  ;  and,  second,  as  a  doctrioai 
idiosyncrasy  respecting  the  sacrament  of  the  communion.  Philip  of 
Hesse  instantly  saw  through  this,  and  said,  "  I  see  they  are  against 
the  alliance  on  account  of  the  Zwinglians  ;  well,  let  us  see  whether 
we  cannot  make  these  theological  dirferences  disappear."  It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  efforts  made  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Zwin- 
gllan and  Lutheran  parties,  from  the  conference  at  Marburg  in  1539 
to  the  end  of  Luther's  life,  were  fruitless  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  the  fault  was  Luther's,  aod  that  he  became  aware  of  that 
onhr  on  his  death  bed.  As  we  are  thus  airived  at  the  deepest  tragedy 
of  Luther's  life  and  of  the  history  of  Protestantism,  and  as  we  must 
endeavor,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article,  to  establish  historical 
truth  on  these  important  points,  as  far  as  it  is  indispensable  for  a  true 
and  philosophical  view  of  Luther's  life,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
prove  that  there  were  no  mean  passions  at  work  in  Luther's  mind ; 
bat  we  will  say  shortly  that  it  was  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Christian 
mind  during  more  than  one  thousand  years  to  which  Luther  paid  now 
hia  tribute. 

When  Luther  was  raised  al>ove  himself  by  the  great  problem  before 
him,  in  that  glorious  period  of  action,  from  1518  to  1534,  he  consid- 
ered the  sacraments  altogether  as  a  part  of  the  services  of  the  Church, 
and  a  secondary  point,  in  comparison  with  the  right  view  of  faith,  or 
the  inward  Christianity  which  implies  necessarfly  an  unselfish,  be- 
lieving, and  thankful  mind.  Having  come  to  the  conviction  that 
there  was  no  inherent  virtue  in  the  elements  abstractedly  from  the 
conmianion,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  how  the  spirituality  of  the 
action  and  the  real  presence,  even  the  transubstantiation,  might  be 
reconciled  with  that  faith.  But  when  he  felt  himself  called  upon  at 
a  later  period  to  form  a  theory  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment, he  could  never  get  free  from  the  action  of  those  two  theological 
flchools,  the  mystical  German  and  the  Latin  scholastic,  in  the  point 
where  they  combined.  Thus  to  his  end  Luther  firmly  believe  1  that 
the  act  of  the  priest  pronouncing  the  words,  **  This  is  my  body."  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  elements,  making  them  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  whk^h  be  interpreted,  howevcr.as  meaning  the  whole  creature  of 
Chriat  Now  nothing  was  ever  more  historically  erroneous.  It  has  been 
shown  eliewhere  by  the  writer  of  thi^  article,  through  an  uninternipted 
duiitt*ol  documentary  evidence  of  the  very  liturgies,  from  the  acoty^ 
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to  the  sixth  ccntuiy,  that  the  recital  of  the  woids  of  the  institution 
was  nothing  but  the  historical  introduction  to  a  prayer  of  hli  ssin:;  for 
the  communicants.  Tliis  prayer  invoked  the  Spirit  of  God  to  desicend 
upon  the  assembled  worshipping  congregation.  The  first  f-tep  which 
unconsciously  led  to  misunderstandings  was  that  the  bles-sing  of  (lod 
was  also  called  down  upon  the  clementa  in  order  to  nuikc  lie  food 
prepared  for  the  faithful  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  cousu.- 
cration,  in  other  words,  was  not  the  recital  of  the  words  of  iuMiitii- 
tion,  but  a  prayer,  down  to  the  time  of  Basil  ius,  extemporized,  or  at 
least  freely  spoken,  and  always  ending  with  the  Lord's  rrayer.  It  is 
a  tragical  couiplicution  that  the  question  as  to  what  the  elements 
became — a  question  unknown  and  even  imintelligible  during  tlie  llrst 
five  centuries — should  have  entangled  the  mighty  evangelical  mind  of 
the  Hefonner,  whose  appointed  work  was  the  destruction  of  the 
liomish  system  of  delusion,  founded  upon  a  total  perversion  of  the 
fundamental  Christian  notions  respecting  sacrifice,  priesc,  and  atone- 
ment. It  was  this  fatal  i^nonuice  of  the  oblation  of  the  sound  and 
or|;anic  as  well  as  the  morbid  Christian  worship  development  which 
bhnded  Luther  to  such  a  degree  as  not  only  to  put  a  simply  absurd 
interpretation  upon  the  words  of  the  institution,  but  to  base  tlie 
question  of  Christian  communion  between  evangelical  Christians 
upon  the  same,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  freelv  discussed  as  a  scho- 
lastic question.  When  stakinu:  all  upon  what  he  calletl  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  wonls,  '*  This  is  my  body,'*  he  ought  to  have  ac- 
knowledged at  least  that  others  might  as  well  take  objection,  if  not 
to  the  absurdity  of  such  a  meaning,  at  least  to  the  liberty  which  Lutlier 
claimed  for  himself  at  the  same  lime,  of  makini;  the  body  stand  for 
the  whole  life  contained  in  it,  not  to  speak  of  the  objeetion  founded 
upon  the  words  of  institution  as  we  find  tiiem  in  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 

After  these  general  observations,  our  historiad  relation  of  what 
remains  to  l)e  told  of  Luther's  life  may  l>e  very  short. 

The  first  event  was  the  conference  of  Marburg.  The  undauuted 
spirit  of  the  landgrave,  and  the  heroic,  self-devoted  spirit  of  Zwiugle. 
who  accepted  the  invitation  at  the  evident  risk  of  his  life,  brought 
about  that  celebnited  meeting  on  the  first  five  days  of  Octol)er,  1527. 
The  frank  and  lil)eral  declarations  and  concessions  of  tlie  Swiss  Ke- 
formers  soon  cleared  away  all  shadows  of  difference  and  dissent,  ex- 
cept that  about  the  sacrament.  In  the  half-public  disputation  of  the 
2d  October.  Zwiugle  embarrassed  Luther  by  observing  that  if 
the  Ixxly  of  Christ  was  in  the  bread  and  wine,  in  any  other  than  a 
spiritual  sense,  he  must  be  present  in  a  given  place,  bv  the  very 
nature  of  matter,  and  not  al)Ovc  matter,  in  heaven.  Luther  parried 
that  stroke  by  saying,  *'  I  do  not  mind  its  contradicting  nature, 
provided  it  do  not  contradict  the  faith."  Still  less  could  he  disen- 
tangle  himself  from  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John,  which  Zwingle  declared  he  could  not  discard,  m  it  was  a  text, 
and  ft  clear  one.     iHot  more  satisfactory  was  Luther's  api>eul  to  tho 
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fntliore.  The  discussioDs  of  the  four  following  days,  however,  re- 
Baited  in  recog^nizing  the  point  of  difference,  but  reducing  its  ex- 
pression to  tlic  mildest  form,  and  placing  it  in  the  background,  afl 
compared  with  the  full  statcuient  of  the  points  on  which  both  parties 
were  united.  Tears  of  joy  filled  all  eyes  ;  and  Zwingle,  with  CEco- 
lampadius  and  Buccr,  returned  satistied,  although  the  promised  alli- 
ance between  (Germany  and  Switzerland  was  not  concluded,  owing 
to  Luther's  reluctance.  Zwingle  had  triumphed  ;  his  views  became 
naturalized  in  Germany,  where  hitherto  they  were  little  known,  and 
the  dreadful  words  oi  Luther,  **  Submit  yourselves ;  believe  as  we 
do,  or  you  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  Christiana,"  were  forgotten. 
But  no  sooner  had  Luther  returned  to  WIttemberg  than  he  modified 
tlie  articles  in  an  exclusive  sense,  which  necessarily  shocked  and 
alienated  the  Reformed  party. 

The  issue  of  the  conference  at  Marburg  was  a  sad  prelude  to  the 
great  and  decisive  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg  in  1580— the  diet  im- 
mortalized by  the  first  confession  of  evangelical  Christendom.  All 
the  appearances  were  changed  ;  the  elector,  who  as  well  as  the  land- 
grave went  there  in  great  pomp,  was  received  by  the  emperor  in  the 
most  flattering  manner.  All  was  to  be  peace  and  concord  in  Qer- 
many.  Behind  the  scenes  we  see  the  emperor  quieting  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  the  head  of  the  Romish  and  fanatical  part^,  who  pro- 
tested against  such  encouragement  to  heresy.  He  writes  to  him : 
**  I  shall  go  on  negotiating  without  concluding  anything ;  fear 
nothing  if  1  even  should  conclude  ;  there  will  never  be  pretexts  want- 
ing to  you  to  chastise  the  rebels,  and  you  will  find  people  enongh  too 
happy  to  offer  you  their  power  as  a  means  of  vengeance." 

Charles  was  an  Austrian  tvrant  and  a  Spanish  bigot,  and  a  great 
politician  of  the  Italian  school,  which  has  procured  him,  even  from 
historians  of  our  .time,  the  name  of  a  great  man.  The  only  reasfon 
why  he  did  not  now  follow  the  advice  of  the  cardinal- legate  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  his  own  brother  Ferdinand,  was  simply  that  he 
thought  the  cood  Germans  would  do  the  work  of  destruction  them-: 
selves,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  would  have  in  tliem  a  check  upon 
the  pope.  But  in  his  own  mind  he  wiis  ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  big- 
oted party  all  the  const itutional  rights  of  the  diet,  as  he  had  sacrifice 
that  wonderful  republic  of  Florence  to  the  Medici  family  at  the 
request  of  the  holy  father,  who  (said  Charles)  could  not  demand  any- 
thing wrong ;  of  course,  least  of  all  in  a  case  which  regarded  his  own 
house ! 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  is  the  bright  point  in  the  life  of  the  elector 
John  the  Constant,  as  the  conference  of  Marburg  is  in  that  of  the 
landgrave.  Wheu  the  emperor's  ministers,  who  precedetl  him  at 
Augsburg,  announced  to  the  elector  the  emperor's  intentions,  in 
order  to  intimidate  him,  he  said,  "  If  the  emperor  intends  to  stop 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  I  shall  immediately  betake  mvself  to 
my  home."    Luther  had  been  left  at  Ooburg,  the  nearest  safe  placa 
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for  the  pfoserilfed,  and  was  conaolted  dailjr.    He  told  the  elector  be 
had  no  right  to  Bay  so  ;  "  the  emfKror  was  his  master,  and  Augsburg 
was  an  imperial  town."    Grand  and  heroic,  although  erroneous,  ad- 
vice of  the  man  whose  life  must  have  been  the  first  sacrifice  of  a 
policy  which  the  elector  meant  to  resist  1    The  lawyers,  however, 
were  here  also  in  fault;  their  Byzantine  notions  of  imperial  rights 
•'  made  them  timid  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Qcrman 
cunstitutiun.    The  Protestant  princes  had  a  clear  constitutional  right 
to  resiist  the  emperor,  standing  upon  the  resolutions  and  the  edict  of 
*  Worms  and  the  solemn  declaration  of  Spires.    Mclanchthon  himself 
thought Ihey  might  maintain  the  right  of  preaching  the  gospel,  only 
abstaming  from  any  controversial  point     But  undoubtedly  those 
were  right  who  advised  the  elector  tu  remain.    As  to  the  chief  prac- 
tical point,  Chancellor  Bruck  confirmed  the  elector  in  his  resolution 
not  to  allow  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  be  interdicted  to  him  and 
bis  friends.    As  to  alliances  and  leagues  the  elector  said.  *'  I  have 
formed  no  secret  alliances  ;  but  I  will  show  those  I  have  entered  into 
if  the  otliers  will  show  theirs."  In  the  mean  time  Melanrhthon  had  by 
the  middle  of  April  prepared  the  articles  of  the  confession  with  their 
defence,  the  so-called  apology.    Luther  sat  all  the  time  in  his  solitary 
castle.  '*  It  is  my  Sinai,"  he  said,  "  where  I  lift  up  my  hsnds  to  pray 
as  Moses  did  during  the  battle."    He  worked  at  the  psalms  andthe 
prophets  (he  translated  hero  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel)  and  dedicated  his 
hours  of  recreation  to  a  popular  edition  of  what  was  called  J£sop*9 
Fables^  us  Socrates  did  in  his  prison.     **  I  am  making  a  Zion  out  of 
this  Sinai,  and  build  there  three  tents,  viz.,  one  for  the  psalms,  one  for 
the  prophets,  one  for  JE,aop  ;"  a  tmly  German  saying,  which  the  his- 
torian  of  the  Keformation  ought  not  to  have  censured.    How  could 
Luther  endure  his  solitude  hi  that  tremendous  crisis  which,  as  far  as 
the  affairs  of  Germany  were  concerned,  he  saw  in  darker  colors  than 
anybody,  unless  he  hod  Fomc  recreation  of  this  kind  ?    But  besides 
his  object  was  to  place  his  ^sop  (which  contams  many  compositions 
of  his  own)  in  the  hands  of  the  people  instead  of  a  common  popular 
book  of  the  time  of  the  same  title,  of  the  lowest  and  most  immond  de- 
scription.   It  w}iM  also  in  this  solitude  that  he  wrote  that  achnirablc 
.letter  to  his  son  Hans,  with  thu  description  of  the  garden  of  wonders. 
While  here  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  affected 
■  jim  deeply,  so  that  his  health  began  to  give  way,  and  his  halluciim- 
dous  or  waking  dreams  recommenced.    The  news  of  the  league  Ik'- 
iween  Charles  v.,  Francis  I., the  Pope,  and  Venice  roused  at  times  tho 
political  spirit  which  was  in  him.  *'  I  do  not  believe  a  word,"  he  said, 
*'  as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  league.     Monsieur  par  ma  foil  (Francis) 
cannot  forget  the  battle  of  Pavia  ;  Monsieur  in  nomine  domini  (Clem- 
ent VIII. )*i9,  first,  a  Welsh  (Italian),  which  is  bad  enough  ;  secondly,  u 
Florentine,  which  is  worse  ;  thirdly,  a  bastard,  a  chdd  of  the  devil  ; 
and,  fourthly,  he  will  never  forget  the  indignity  of  the  plundering  of 
Borne.    The  Venetians,  finally,  are  Venetians,  and  they  have  reasons 
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enough  to  hate  the  posterity  of  Maximilian.    Poor  Charles,  he  is  lilce 
a  sheep  among  woWcs  ;  God  will  save  him  !"    There  is  the  sound 

Eoliti6ian  and  the  loyal  German,  hoping  against  hope,  and  trusting 
is  prince's  promises  as  long  as  he  breathes  ! 
He  wrote  letters  full  of  comfort  to  the  elector,  and  at  the  same  time 
addressed  one  of  his  most  powerful  writings  to  the  clergy  assembled 
in  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  which  he  sLows  them  the  absurdity  of 
their  system  and  the  unchristian  spirit  of  their  claims.  The  address 
concludes  with  the  prophetic  verse  : 

^*  Pestis  eram  Tivas  ;  moriens  ero  mors  tua  Papa  !**  • 

[*'  O  Pope,  tby  plajpie  I  was  in  life ;  la  death  I  shall  be  thy  destractlon  T*] 

On  the  4th  June  Gattinara,  the  chancellor  of  Charles,  died— «n 
Italian,  who  most  earnestly  wished  a  real  reform  of  the  Chureh  ;  and 
the  advocates  of  persecution  got  the  upper  hand.  On  the  side  of  the 
Protestants,  the  Swiss  party  began  to  suspect  Melanchthon,  and  com- 

Eiained  of  the  use  of  Latin  chants  and  surplices  in  Saxony  ;  while,  on 
is  side,  Meknchthon  detested  what  he  called  the  seditious  principles 
and  worldly  reasoning  of  the  Swiss.  Soon  afterward  we  see  him 
ready  to  give  up  some  of  the  essential  points  to  the  emperor,  who,  on 
his  approach  to  Augsburg,  said,  '*  What  do  the  electors  want?  I 
shall  do  what  I  like."  Well  had  he  learned  in  Spain  the  lessons  of 
tyranny  which  Cardinal  Ximenes  knew  so  well  to  apply  under  Philip 
11.  But  he  pniyed  four  hours  every  day,  so  that  the  people  said  (as 
he  scarcely  ever  spoke),  *'  lie  talks  more  with  God  than  with  men." 
When  in  the  conference  with  the  Protestant  princes  be  demanded 
of  them  to  cease  from  Hhcir  present  mode  of  worsliip,  they  declared 
that  their  conscience  did  not  allow  them  to  do  so,  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  bowiug  down  toward  Charles,  and  putting  his  bands 
upon  his  neck,  cried  out,  '*  Rather  than  allow  myself  to  be  deprived 
of  the  word  of  Uic  Lord,  and  rather  than  deny  my  God,  1  will  have 
my  head  cut  off  at  your  Majesty's  feet. "  This  startled  the  Spaniard. 
**l>car  prince,"  ho  exclaimed,  **  not  the  head^not  the  head  I"  Im- 
prisonment will  do,  he  thought  all  the  while,  and  those  incautious 
words  betray  that  thought.  This  vf  as  all  his  Sacred  Ceesarean  Majesty 
deigned  to  utter  during  the  diet.  Great  was  his  wrath  when  the 
princes  declared  indignantly  that  they  would  not  consent  to  follow  the 
procession  of  the  host  at  the  festivals  of  Carpus  Domini.  Why  not 
worship  a  wafer  which  the  priest  has  made  God  ?  Ajnd  wliy  not  sliow 
this  respect  to  the  emperor  and  cardinal  1  asked  Ferdinand.  '*  We  can 
and  we  will  worship  none  but  God,"  they  unanimously  declared. 
Their  worship  went  on,  and  the  vast  church  of  the  Franciscans  was 
always  crowded  ;  an  eloquent  Zwinglian  preached  powerful  sermons 
from  the  book  of  Joshua  about  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  fiu:e  of 
Canaan.  Charles  was  furious,  an  insidious  compromise  was  proposed  ; 
the  emperor  would  name  preachers  who  sliould  simply  read  the 
epistles  and  goepel  of  tlie  day  and  the  oitlinary  prayer  of  confeaaiA^ 
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before  tbcmafls.  The  pusillanimity  of  Melanchthon.  and  the  legal 
opinion**  of  some  of  (he  lawyers  of  (he  Protet«(ant  princes  a^  to  the 
emperor's  power  in  an  imperial  (own,  overcame  the  repugnance  of 
(he  tIec(or.  All  (he  Protestant  preachers  left  the  place  in  dis-may. 
The  whole  (own  was  in  constcrna(ion.  "  Our  Lord  God,"  exclaimed 
the  elector,  '*  has  rect»ived  order  (o  hold  his  tongue  at  the  diet !" 
Ludier  all  the  while  had  been  quiet,  waiting  in  patience.  But  this 
WHS  too  much  for  him.  **  This  is  the  first  step,  said  he.  **  to  the 
demiind  that  we  give  up  our  faith.  We  have  to  fight  against  the  gates  of 
hell."  '\Keep  up  your  courage,**  he  wrotetoMelanchthon.  "  for  jou 
arc  the  aml)assador  of  a  great  King.  '•  Tlie  elector  and  his  theologians 
thought  it  justifiable  that,  in  virtue  of  his  oflicc  as  grand  marshal  of 
tlie  empire,  he  should  bear  iHjfore  the  emperor  the  sword  of  stale, 
when  the  latter  attended  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  oi>ening 
of  the  diet,  on  which  occasion  an  Italian  archbishop  preached  a  most 
fanatical  and  insulting  sermon  against  the  Germans,  as  l)eing  worse 
enemies  of  God  than  the  Turks.  In  the  imperial  opening  speech 
Cliarles  spoke  of  the  lamentable  dissensions  which  encroached  upon 
the  impctial  majesty  and  must  pro<luce  sedition  and  murder.  The 
Protestants  were  required  to  present  their  confession.  The  elector 
signed  it  first ;  four  other  princes  and  two  cities  after  him,  without 
any  observation  ;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  however,  did  not  sign  it 
without  sjiying  he  did  not  agree  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  coiumnuion. 
The  article  says,  **  That  the  bmly  and  blood  of  Christ  are  virily 
present,  nnd  are  administered  in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  those  w'\mp 
partake  of  it  [and  m'c  disapprove  those  who  leach  otherwise.]"  Tlie 
words  in  bnickets  wore  left  out  in  later  cditicns  made  during  Lnthers 
lifetime.  On  this  occasion  the  piinceslook  really  the  had.  mid  the 
whole  was  done  as  a  great  national,  not  as  a  sacerdotal  work,  in  spile 
of  poor  Melanchthon's  scruple?.  This  good  man  was  indeed  ent  irely  out 
of  his  sphere,  and  lost  his  time  and  commit  ted  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism by  trying  to  bring  about  a  compromise  where  there  whs  no 
possibility  of  anlionciit  understanding.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  was 
left  iu  complete  and  cruel  if^noranc(?  of  all  that  was  going  on  ;  and 
when  at  last  the  letters  of  >Ielanchthon  arrived  Ihcy  were  full  of  fears 
and  smi  misgivings.  During  all  this  anxious  time  Luther  souglit  and 
found  his  comfort  in  constant  prayer  and  occupalif»u  with  the  Word 
of  God.  "  Where  is  Christ's  Church,  if  it  is  not  with  us?  Faiih 
alone  Is  required.  I  will  rather  fall  with  Christ  than  stand  wiili 
Caesar."  Luther  repiimaiided  Melanchthon  sharply  for  his  pusillan- 
imity, and  some  of  his  Iclters  to  him  are  addressed,  **  To  Master 
Philip  Kleinmuth"  (pusillanimous). 

After  many  tergiversations  the  Prfjtestnnts  obtained  their  just  de- 
mand ;  the  confession,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  and  approved  by 
Luther,  was  read  in  public  silting  on  the  25lh  June,  ISSO,  A  great 
day,  worthy  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  the  apostolic  times.  Luther 
was  not  present.  lie  was  dead  as  a  public  man.   But  he  lived  in  God, 
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and  for  his  faith  and  country.  Nothing  could  damp  his  spirits. 
"  I  also  have  my  diet/'  he  said  ;  "  and  what  lively  discussions  I" 
—  referring  playfully  to  the  rooks  which  swarmed  round  his  tower. 

The  emperor  ordered  the  confession  to  be  read  in  J^itin.  **  No,'* 
said  I  he  elector  ;  "  we  arc  Germans,  and  on  German  ground.  I  hope, 
therefore,  your  Majesty  will  allow  us  to  speak  German."  The  em- 
peror gave  way,  recollecting  for  the  nonce  he  was  in  Germany,  and 
that  th(!  Germans  had  a  language  of  their  own  and  the  strange  fanny 
of  using  it  even  in  theological  affairs.  When  the  chancellor  of  the 
elector  had  rea  1  the  fii*st  part  of  that  grand  confession,  which  ex- 
pounds the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  particular  tho 
doctrine  of  justiAcation  by  faith — "  that  faith  which  is  not  the  mere 
knowledge  of  a  historical  fact,  but  that  which  believes  not  only  the 
history,  but  also  the  effect  of  that  history  upon  the  mind  " — tliere 
was  an  mdescribable  cHect  visibly  produced  upon  the  assembly.  The 
opponents  felt  that  there  was  a  reality  liefore  them  which  they  had 
never  imagined  ;  and  others  said  such  <i  profession  of  faith  by  such 
princes  was  a  more  cfTectual  preiiching  than  that  which  Imcl  been 
stopped.  "Christ,"  exclaimed  Jonas  (Melanchthon's  compunion), 
"  is  in  the  diet,  and  he  does  not  keep  silence  ;  the  word  of  God  is  in- 
deed not  to  bc!  bound.'*  And  forth  these  words  have  gone  through 
a  world  wider  than  that  to  which  the  apostles  preached.  After  a 
pause,  the  second  part,  the  articles  about  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  wtis  read  and  heard  with  profound  silence  by  the  mitred 
prelates  of  that  church  who  were  there  assembled.  As  to  tlie  emperor, 
he  slept  during  the  whole  of  the  reading,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  like  a  tiger 
ready  to  espy  the  most  cx)nvenient  moment  for  leaping  upon  its  prey. 
In  the  mean  time  he  calculated,  undoubtedly,  what  political  capital 
he  could  make  of  the  Protestants  against  the  pope. 

Luther  addressed  a  letter  to  tho  cardinal  elector  of  Mainz,  demand- 
ing nothing  but  one  article,  but  insisting  upon  that  unconditionsdly 
— llio  liberty  of  preaching  the  gospel.  *'  Neither  emperor,"  he  says, 
"  nor  pope  has  the  right  of  forcing  any  one  to  believe."  With  Mc- 
lanchthon  and  the  other  friends  he  insisteil  upon  their  leaving  Augs- 
Imrg  immediately.  "  Home — home— home  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Might 
it  please  God  that  I  sliould  be  immolated  at  this  council,  as  John  lluss 
was  at  Constance  !"  All  the  sa^  ings  of  Luther  during  this  crisis  are 
sublime  and  of  a  truly  prophetic  character.  lie  foresaw  that  now 
every  effort  would  be  maile  at  Augsburg  to  destroy  the  principles  of 
the  lieformatioii  by  a  treacherous  compromise  and  a  false  peace. 
"The  diet,"  he  said,  "  is  a  regular  dramatic  piece:  first  there  is 
the  prologue,  then  the  exposition,  then  the  action — now  comes  the 
catastrophe;  but  I  think  it  will  not  Ih3  a  tragic  but  a  comic  end." 
And,  indeed,  so  it  turned  out  to  be,  tragical  as  it  was.  Tho  first 
triumphant  effect  of  the  confession  soon  passeil  away  ;  the  new  con- 
verts^ particularly  among  the  prelates,  withdrew  ;  the  fanatical  party 
doubkia  its  efforts,  and  Charles  gave  way  to  it,  and  aided  its  ends  hj 
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all  diplomatic  artifices.  Melanchthon  was  cauttht  He  entered  ioto 
conferences  in  the  vain  hope  they  would  lead  to  concord ;  be  de> 
clared  himself  ready  to  maintain  and  obey  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  pope,  if  he  would,  by  an  act  of  clemency,  connive  at  if  not  ap- 
prove some  points  which  they  could  not  change.  During  the  treach- 
erous conferences  which  now  began,  the  emperor  tried  to  intimidate 
the  elector  by  threatening  not  to  grant  him  the  investiture,  which  the 
elector  claimed,  however,  as  his  hereditary  right  as  brother  of  his 
predecessor,  and  to  frighten  all  the  Protestant  princes  and  the  Prot- 
estant imperial  citv  of  Augsburg  with  measures  of  violence,  by  call- 
ing in  the  imperial  troops  and  keeping  the  gates  closed.  The  land- 
grave escaped.  This  act  caused  dismay  among  the  ranks  of  tho 
Catholics,  for  a  war  could  not  be  risked  at  this  moment.  The  Roman- 
ists changed  their  tactics  ;  they  conceded,  or  ratlier  feigned  to  con- 
cede ;  for  meanwhile  the  pope  had  declared  solemnly  that  he  would 
not  give  up  those  very  points.  The  Protestants  acknowledged  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  add  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  A  cry 
of  indignation  rose  among  the  princes,  and,  among  all,  among  tlie 
brave  citizens  of  Augsburg.  *'  Ktither  die  with  Jesus  Christ,"  they 
declared,  **  than  conquer  without  him  the  favor  of  the  whole  world. 

At  this  critical  moment  Luther*s  indignation  rose  lo  a  holv  wrath, 
like  that  of  the  prophets  of  okl.  ''  I  understand,"  said  he  to  Melanch- 
thon, *'  that  you  have  begim  n  marvellous  work,  namely,  to  make 
Luther  and  the  pope  agree  together  ;  but  the  pope  will  say  that  he 
will  not,  and  Luther  begs  to  l>e  excused.  Should  you,  however,  after 
all,  succeed  in  your  affair,  I  will  follow  your  example  and  make  an 
agreement  between  Christ  and  Belial.  Take  care  that  you  give  not 
up  the  justification  by  faith  ;  that  is  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  tho 
woman  lo  crush  the  serpent's  head.  Take  care  not  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  ;  they  will  soon  take  all.  In  shoit,  all 
your  negotiations  have  no  chance  ot  success  unless  the  pope  will  re- 
nounce papacy.  Now,  mind,  if  you  mean  to  shut  up  that  glorious 
eagle,  the  gospel,  in  a  sack,  as  sure  as  Christ  lives  Lulher  will  come 
to  deliver  &al  eagle  with  might." 

But  Melanchthon  was  changed  ;  Luther*s  voice  had  lost  its  power 
over  him.  The  extreme  Protestant  views  maintained  in  a  declaration 
which  Zwingle  had  delivered  to  the  emperor  disposed  him  to  cling 
still  more  to  Home.  All  seemed  for  the  moment  lost ;  but  Luther's 
faith  had  discerned  the  wav  in  which  God  meant  to  save  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  and  had  said,  "  Christ  lives ;  he  who  has  vaDtjuished 
the  violence  of  our  enemies  can  also  give  us  the  yiower  of  breaking 
through  their  artifices."  The  Romanists  fortunatel}'  iusiste<l  upon 
four  points — celibacy,  confession,  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  luity, 
and  the  retaining  of  private  masses.  This  was  too  much  ;  the  con- 
ference scparatea.  Tlic  Romanists  now  conceded  the  cup  and  the 
marriage  of  the  priests  ;  but  they  would  not  give  up  the  private  masses 
nor  the  obligation  of  confession  and  penance  for  tho  remission -of  sin* 
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ftnd  required  an  acknowledgment  of  the  meritoriom  character  of 
ffood  works.  Melanchtbon  stood  firm,  on  which  the  emperor  and 
Clement  played  out  their  last  card  ;  an  ecumenical  council  should  be 
convened  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Protestants  should  conform  to 
the  doctrine  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Charles  accompanied 
this  communication  with  the  most  insulting  threats  a^nst  the  Prot- 
estant princes,  who  declined  to  negotiate,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  abide  by  the  status  qiLo  of  Worms  until  the  council  should 
assemble.  The  emperor  indee<l  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  princes 
to  quit  Augsburg,  but  the  elector  was  firm  as  a  rock  ;  his  son  left  the 
town  on  the  12th  Septeml>er.  Melanchtbon  had  regained  his  courage 
and  sagacity.  When  Luther  heard  what  was  taking  place  he  raised 
his  voice  from  Coburg  :  '*  Depart !  depart  I  even  if  it  must  be  with 
the  curse  of  pope  and  emperor  upon  you.  You  have  confessed  Jesus 
Christ,  you  have  offered  peace,  you  have  obeyed  the  emperor,  you 
have  supported  insults  of  every  kind,  you  have  withstood  blas- 
phemies ;  now  I  will  encourage  you,  a^  one  of  the  faithful  members 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  making  ready  our  enemies  as  victims  for  the 
sacrifioe  ;  he  will  presently  consume  their  pride  and  deliver  his  people. 
Yes,  he  will  bring  us  safely  out  of  Babylon  and  her  burning  walls." 
When  the  emperor  saw  that  the  elector  was  resolved  on  departing,  he 
communicated  to  the  five  princes  and  the  six  towns  (four  more  having 
Joined  since  Nuremberg  and  Keutlingen)  a  proposal  for  a  recess,  or 
definitive  decree  of  the  diet— that  six  montlis  should  elapse  to  givo 
time  for  an  arrangement ;  and  meantime  Protestants  and  Catholics 
should  unite  in  a  common  attack  upon  the  Anabaptists  and  those  who 
denied  the  holy  sacrament,  the  Zwinslians  ;  but  the  Protestants  alike 
withstood  threats  and  flatteries ;  ana  the  elector  took  his  leave,  as 
he  had  announced,  on  the  2dd  September. 

The  author  of  this  article  cannot  agree  with  the  saving  of  the  elo- 
quent historian  of  the  Reformation,  that  if  the  glorification  of  man 
was  the  purpose  and  end  of  Qod's  ways,  and  not  God's  glory  alone, 
one  must  wish  Luther  had  died  at  the  Wartburg.  We  have  seen 
that  it  was  he  who,  in  lo24,  pacified  Wittemberg  and  Saxony  by  his 
reappearance,  and  achieved  wonders  as  a  practical  Reformer  ;  and  in 
1525  attempt4Kl,  as  pacificator  of  Germany,  what  nobody  but  himself 
could  and  wDuld  have  done.  But  whose  was  the  never-shaken  mind  ? 
"Who  amon^  the  German  theologians  and  Reformers  was  the  organ 
of  God  andof  the  German  nation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  mo- 
mentous diet  of  Augsburg  ?  Who  else  but  the  mim  in  the  solitary 
lower  at  Coburg  ?  Prom  this  time  forth,  however,  he  had  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  look  the  tragcvly  in  the  face,  as  a  lielicver  in  God  and  his 
kingdom  on  eartli.  praying  and  preaching,  and  finally  to  die  the  dentli 
of  a  faithful  and  hopeful  Christian  saint.  All  the  rest  is  patient, 
suffering  martyrdom. 

ScMDoe  of  the  most  powerful  Romanist  princes,  the  Archbiaiiop  of 
MM^fno^  at  their  head,  assured  the  ek)cCor  on  his  departure  that  thcY 
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would  never  ioin  the  emperor  inadoptiDff  any  viohmtmearares  afl&liui 
him,  althouga  the  brother  of  ihe  arcbbUnop  Jouchim,  elector  of  ISmn- 
dcnbur^,  had  presumed  to  promise  in  their  came  that  they  would. 
Even  Ferdinand  said  some  civil  words.     But  why  ?    Simply  because 
(as  Charles  could  not  refrain  from  saying  in  his  wrath)  the  empiror 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  resort  to  arms.     **  Nothing  but  armn- 
ments  will  have  any  effect,"  he  said.     Indeed,  he  announced  this  as 
his  resolution  immediately  to  the  pope,  and  rrquesled  him  to  sumnion 
all  Christian  princes  to  assist  him.     The  Catholic  league  wns  signul 
on  the  13th  October.    The  anti-reformatory  movement  was  l>egun 
in  the  town  of  Augsburg  itself.     The  answer  to  this  was  the  declara- 
tion of  sixteen  imperial  towns,  instead  uf  six.  that  they  would  not 
grant  any  subsidies  against  the  Turks  so  long  as  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
manv  remained  unsettled.     The  Zwinglian  and  Lutheran  towns  shook 
hands  ;  and  this  was  the  expression  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  whole 
German  nation,  only  priests,  pastors,  and  Iheologiuns  excepted.     The 
Protestant  dignitaries  declared  that  they  rejected  the  imperial  closing 
declaration,  as  the  emperor  had  no  right  to  command  in  matters  of 
faith.    LutJier  was  the  organ  of  the  universal  feeling  of  the  Genmui 
people,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Our  enemies  do  not  till  me  with  foar. 
I,  on  the  contnu'y,  shuH  put  them  down  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 
My  life  shall  be  their  executioner  ;  my  death  their  hell.'*     Indeed,  his 
work  was  accomplished  for  all  countries  and  for  all  ages.     The  rest 
of  his  life  was  one  long  pang,  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  most 
dreadful  calamity — llie  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  of  religion  which 
began  immediately  after  his  death,     lie  wrote  an  address  to  the  Ger- 
man nation,  warning  them  not  to  yield  to  Itome.  and  not  to  trust 
any  negotmtions  ;    **for,"  said  he,   "they  know  no  argument  but 
force.  Be  not  deceiviul  l)y  their  words  about  obedience  to  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  a  poor  erring  sinner  without  Christ ;  not  the  Cliurch 
but  Christ  is  the  failh."     The  cause  of  the  Heformation  made  prog- 
ress ;  the  Protestant  alliance,  begim  by  the  convention  of  Schmal. 
kalden,  gained  new  members  ;  Denmark  acceded,  and  Joachim  II. 
b^ame  as  stanch  a  defender  of  the  faith  of  his  mother  as  Joachim 
I.  had  l)een  its  violent  enemy.     As  Luther  had  prophesied,  the  nego. 
tiations  with  the  popish  party  in  ir)41,  renewed  at  Halisbon.  led  to 
no  result.     The  empeior,  at  the  Diet  of  Si»ires,  in  1544,  dared  no 
longer  refuse  to  the  Protestants  the  equal  right  which  they  claimed. 
The  Romish  council  opened  at  Trent  in  1544,  and  its  first  proceeding 
was  to  read  tiie  pope's  anathema  against  the  Protestants. 

It  was  in  this  latter  period  (from  1539  to  1543)  that  a  secret  leller 
of  advice,  drawn  U[>  by  Melanclithon,  wjis  given  by  Luther  and  his 
f  I  lends  to  the  landgrave  Pliilip  in  answer  to  his  pressing  request 
(sanctioned  by  the  landgravine,  who  sufCered  from  an  incurable  in- 
ward disorder)  to  deliver  him  from  the  sin  of  fornication,  by  allowing 
him  to  marry  a  lady  of  the  landgravine's  court.  After  the  masterly 
discussion  of  this  8*ub)ect  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  Vindicaiiun  qf* 
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LtUher^  repuMislied  (1855)  from  the  notes  to  his  Mimon  cf  the  Oom- 
forter,  it  is  not  necessary,  least  of  all  to  English  readers,  to  enter  into 
details  in  order  to  prove  the  report  of  Bossuer  to  be  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods and  malignity.  We  limit,  therefore,  ourselves  to  stating  the 
decisive  facts.  £i\r»t.  The  error  committed  in  this  secret  advice  by 
the  Reformers  was  a  perfectly  sincere  one  ;  it  arose  from  an  indis- 
tinct view  of  the  applicability  of  the  patriarchal  ordinances  and  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  a  second  wife  legally,  as  indeed  Moses 
himself  seems  to  have  had  two  wives  at  the  same  time.  Now,  as  the 
Reformers  could  not  show  an  express  abrogation  of  those  ordinances 
and  of  this  law.  they  were  led  into  this  sad  mistake.  Secondly.  There 
was  in  thciradvice  no  worldly  regard  whatever  as  to  any  beuetits  and 
advantages  whic^h  nn>ht  accrue  to  themselves  or  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  They  knew  that  the  landgrave  had  his  whole  heart  in 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  hiid  often  risked  his  life  and 
states  for  it.  ThinUy.  When  in  1540  Philip  divulged  the  secret, 
contrary  to  his  promise,  they  spoke  out  and  confessed  their  mistake, 
and  Melanchthon  was  brought  by  his  grief  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
Fourtfdy,  When,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  Bucer  published, 
in  1541,  bis  pamphlet  in  defence  of  polypimy  (under  the  name  of 
Uulderic  Neobulus).  Luther  pronounced  his  judgment  upon  the  book 
and  on  tlie  subject  in  the  following  solemn  wortls  :  "  He  who  desires 
my  judgment  upon  this  book,  let  him  hear.  Thus  says  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  on  the  book  of  Neobulus :  He  who  follows  this  rogue  and 
book,  and  thereupon  takes  more  than  one  wife,  and  means  that  this 
should  be  a  matter  of  ri^ht,  may  the  devil  bless  his  bath  in  the 
bottom  of  hell.  This,  Goa  be  praised,  I  well  know  how  to  maintain. 
.  .  .  Much  less  shall  they  e^^tablish  the  law  that  a  man  may  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  wife  rightfully,  when  she  has  not  already  sepa- 
rated herself  by  open  adultery,  which  this  rogue  would  also  like  to 
teach."  We  possess  also  the  sketch  of  his  intended  full  reply  to 
Bacer's  book  ;  and  there  we  find  the  following  sentence  :  "  We  have 
already  shown  in  a  number  of  books  that  the  law  of  Moses  does  not 
concern  us,  and  that  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  examples  in  the  history 
of  the  saints,  much  less  of  the  kings,  to  their  faith,  and  to  God's 
commandments.  '* 

The  dark  side  of  this  latter  portion  of  LuUier's  life  is  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Reformed.  He  seemed  now  and  then  inclined  to  yield 
to  their  entreaties  for  a  union,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  of  1531  to 
Bucer  of  Stnisburg  ;  and  he  declared  his  sincere  wish  for  a  union  to 
the  landgrave  in  1534  lie  does  not  think  the  work  ought  to  bo  pre- 
cipitated, but  he  pram's  to  live  to  see  it  take  place.  The  concord  of 
Wittemberg,  begun  by  Bucer  in  1530,  which  left  it  just  possible  to 
the  Reforhied  not  i>i  sec  their  view  of  the  sacrament  excluded,  has 
his  cordial  sympathy.  Finally,  on  the  17th  February,  1537,  he  ivritci 
lo  the  Burgomaster  of  Bjusel,  James  Meyer,  in  terms  which  excited 
among  the  Swiss  tiic  hope  that  he  would  give  up  his  exclusive  views. 
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But  when  (Ecolampadius  published  the  writings  of  Zwingle,  after 
this  great  and  holy  man  had  died  a  patriot *s  death  in  the  imttleof 
Cappel,  Luther  became  so  incensed  that  he  wrote,  in  1544,  two  years 
betore  his  death,  the  most  violent  of  all  his  sacramentary  treatises, 
A  Short  Confession  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper. 

However,  his  last  word  on  his  death-l)ea  was  one  of  peace.  He  is 
credibly  reported  to  have  said  to  Melanchthon  in  the  courae  of  a  dying 
conversation,  **  Dear  Philip,  I  confess  to  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
affair  of  the  sacrament." 

The  year  1546  began  with  unmistakable  indications  that  Charles 
was  now  ready  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

Luther  had  been  suffering  much  during  the  last  few  years,  and  he 
felt  his  end  to  be  near  at  hand.  In  the  month  of  January,  1546,  ht 
undertook  a  journey  to  Eisleben  in  very  inclement  weather,  in  order 
to  restore  peace  in  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  ;  he  caught 
a  violent  cold  ;  preached  four  times  ;  and  took  all  the  time  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  conciliation.  On  the  17th  February  he  felt 
that  his  release  was  at  hand  ;  and  at  Eisleben,  where  he  was  horn,  he 
died,  in  faith  and  prayer,  on  the  following  day.  Nothing  can  be 
more  edifying  than  the  scene  presented  by  the  last  days  of  Luther,  of 
which  we  have  the  most  authentic  and  detailed  accounts.  Wlien 
dying  he  collected  his  last  strength  and  offered  up  the  following 
prayer  :  "  Heavenly  Father,  eternal,  merciful  God,  thou  hast  re- 
vealed to  me  thy  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Him  I  have 
taught.  Him  I  have  confessed.  Him  I  love  as  my  Saviour  and  I^- 
decmcr,  whom  the  wicked  persecute,  dishonor,  and  reprove.  Take 
my  poor  soul  up  to  thee  I"  Then  two  of  his  friends  put  to  him  the 
solemn  question,  *'  Reverend  Father,  do  you  die  in  Christ  and  in  the 
doctrine  you  have  constantly  preached?'  He  answered  by  an  audi- 
ble and  joyful  **  Yes  ;*'  and  lepeating  the  verse,  '*  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  expired  peaceably,  without  a 
struggle,  on  the  18th  February,  1540,  at  four  o'clock  in  tho  after- 
noon. 


SPIRITUAL  PORTRAIT  OF  LUTHER, 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


Luther's  birthplace  was  Eisleben  ia  Baxony ;  he  came  into  the 
world  there  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483.  It  was  an  accident  that 
gave  this  honor  to  Eisleben.  His  parents,  poor  mine-laborers  in  a 
village  of  that  region,  named  Mohra,  had  gone  to  the  Eisleben 
Winter-Fair  :  in  tlic  tumult  of  this  scene  the  Frau  Luther  was  taken 
with  travail,  found  refuge  in  some  poor  house  there,  and  the  boy  she 
bore  was  named  31artin  Lutheo.  Strange  enough  to'  reflect  upon 
IL  This  poor  Frau  Luther,  she  liad  gone  with  her  husband  to  make 
her  small  merchandisiugs  ;  perhaps  to  sell  the  lock  of  yarn  she  had 
been  spinning,  to  buy  the  small  winter-ncccssarics  for  her  narrow  hut 
or  household  ;  in  the  whole  wot  Id,  that  day,  there  was  not  a  more 
entirely  uniraporlant-looking  pair  of  people  than  this  miner  and  his 
wife.  And  yet  what  were  all  emperors,  popes,  and  potentates,  !n 
comparison?  There  was  bom  here,  once  more,  a  mighty  man; 
whose  light  was  to  Unmc  as  the  biiicon  over  long  centuries  and 
epochs  of  the  world  ;  the  whole  world  and  its  history  was  waiting 
for  this  man.  It  is  strange,  it  is  jrreat.  It  leads  us  back  to  another 
birth-hour,  in  a  still  meaner  ei^vironmcnt,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago— of  which  it  is  lit  that  we  my  notliing,  that  we  think  only  in 
silence;  for  what  words  are  there!  The  age  of  miracles  past? 
The  age  of  miracles  is  forever  here  ! 

I  find  it  altogether  suitable  to  Luther's  function  in  this  earth,  and 
doubtless  wisely  ordered  to  that  end  by  the  Providence  presiding 
over  him  and  us  and  all  things,  that  he  was  born  poor,  and  brought 
up  poor,  one  of  the  poorest  of  men.  He  had  to  beg,  as  the  school- 
children in  those  times  did  ;  singing  for  alms  and  bread,  from  door 
to  door.  Hardship,  rigorous  necessity  was  the  poor  boy's  com- 
nanion ;  no  man  nor  no  thing  would  put  on  a  fabcL  face  to  flatter 
Martin  Luther.  Among  things,  not  amon^  the  shows  of  thini^s.  had 
he  to  grow.  A  boy  of  rude  figure,  yet  with  weak  health,  with  his 
large  gre«^y  soul,  full  of  all  faculty  and  sensibility,  he  suffered 
greatly.  But  it  was  his  task  to  get  acquainted  with  realtUes,  and 
Keep  acquainted  with  them,  at  whatever  cost :  bis  task  was  to  bring 
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the  whole  world  back  to  reality,  for  it  harl  dwelt  too  lung  with  sem- 
blance !  A  youth  nursed-up  in  wintry  whirl windn,  in  desolate  dark- 
ness and  dimculty,  that  he  may  step  forth  at  last  from  his  stormy 
Scandinavia,  strong  as  a  true  man,  as  a  god:  a  Christian  Odin— a 
right  Thor  once  more,  with  his  thunder-hammer,  to  smite  asunder 
ugly  enough  JiUuns  and  giant-monsters  1 

rerhaps  the  turning  incident  of  hts  life,  we  may  fancy,  was  that 
death  of  his  friend  Alexis,  by  lightning,  at  the  gate  of  Erfurt.  Luther 
had  strugjled  up  through  boyhood,  l>etter  and  worse  ;  displaying,  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances,  the  largest  intellect,  eager  to  learn  :  his  father, 
judging  doubtless  that  he  might  promote  himself  in  the  world,  set 
him  upon  the  study  of  law.  This  was  the  path  to  rise  ;  Luther, 
with  little  will  in  it  either  way,  had  consented  ;  he  was  now  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Alexis  and  he  had  been  to  see  the  old  Luther  people 
at  Mansfeld  ;  were  got  back  again  near  Erfurt,  when  a  thunderstorm 
came  on  ;  the  bolt  struck  Alexis,  he  fell  dead  at  Luther's  feet.  What 
is  this  life  of  ours  ? — gone  in  a  moment,  burnt  up  like  a  scroll,  into 
the  blank  eternity  !  What  arc  all  earthly  prefeiments,  chancellor- 
ships,  kingships  ?  They  lie  shrunk  together — there  !  The  earth 
has  opened  on  them  ;  in  a  moment  they  are  not,  and  etemily  is. 
Luther,  struck  to  thclieait,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  God,  and 
God's  service  alone.  In  spite  of  all  dissuasions  from  his  father  and 
others,  he  became  a  monk  in  ihe  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt. 

This  was  probably  the  first  lii^bt-point  in  the  history  of  Luther, 
his  purer  will  now  first  decisively  uttering  itself  ;  but,  for  the  pres- 
ent, it  was  still  as  one  liglit-j)oini  in  an  element  all  of  darkness.  He 
sjiys  he  was  a  pious  nu nk,  ichbin  cinfromincr  Monch  gewe^n  ;  faith- 
fully, painfully  struiroiing  to  work  out  the  tnith  of  this  high  act  of 
his  ;  but  it  was  to  liillc  purpose.  ITis  misery  had  not  lessened  ;  had 
rather,  as  it  were,  increased  into  infinitude.  The  drudgeries  he  had 
to  do,  as  novice  in  his  convent,  all  sorts  of  slave- work,  were  not  his 
grievance  :  the  deep  earnest  soul  of  the  man  had  fallen  into  all  man- 
ner of  black  scruples,  dubiiations  ;  he  believed  himself  likel}'  to  die 
soon,  and  far  worse  than  die.  One  hears  with  a  new  interest  for  poor 
Luther  that,  at  this  time,  he  lived  in  terror  of  the  unspeakable 
misery  ;  fancied  that  he  was  doomed  to  eternal  reprobation.  Was  it 
not  the  humble  sincere  nature  of  the  man  V  What  was  he,  that  he 
should  be  raised  to  heaven  !  He  that  had  known  only  misery,  and 
mean  slaver}' :  the  news  was  too  blessed  to  be  credible.  It  could  not 
become  clear  to  him  how,  by  fasts,  vigils,  formalities  and  mass-work, 
a  man's  soul  could  be  saved.  He  fell  into  the  blackest  wretchedness  ; 
had  to  wander  stasgeriug  as  on  the  verge  of  bottomless  despair. 

It  must  have  been  a  most  blessed  discovery,  that  of  an  old  Latin 
Bible  which  he  found  in  the  Erfurt  Library  about  this  lime.  He 
lind  never  seen  the  book  before.  It  taught  him  another  lesson  than 
that  of  fasts  and  vigils.  A  brother  monk  too,  of  pious  experience, 
waa  helpful.    LuU^  learned  now  that  a  Dum  was  saved  not  by 
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vngiDg  maases,  but  by  the  inflnite  grace  of  Gk)d :  a  more  credible 
hypothesis.  He  grachially  got  himself  founded,  as  oo  the  rock.  No 
wonder  he  should  venerate  the  Bible,  which  had  brought  tliis  blessed 
help  to  him.     He  prized  it  as  the  Word  of  the  Highest  must  be 

i»rized  by  such  a  man.     He  determined  to  hold  by  that ;  as  through 
ife  and  to  death  he  firmly  did. 

This  then  is  his  deliverance  from  darkness,  his  final  triumph  over 
darkness,  what  we  call  his  conversion  ;  for  himself  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  epochs.  That  he  should  now  grow  daily  in  peace  and 
tleamess ;  that,  unfolding  now  the  great  talents  and  virtues  im- 
planted in  liim,  he  should  rise  to  importance  in  his  convent,  in  his 
country,  and  be  found  more  and  more  useful  iu  all  honest  business 
of  life,  is  a  natural  result.  He  was  sent  on  missions  by  his  Augus- 
tine Order,  as  a  man  of  talent  and  fidelity  flt  to  do  their  business 
well :  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Friedricli,  named  tlie  Wise,  a  truly 
wise  and  just  prince,  had  cast  his  eye  on  him  as  a  valuable  person  ; 
made  him  professor  in  his  new  University  of  Wittenberg,  a  preacher 
too  at  Wittenberg  ;  in  both  which  capacities,  as  in  ail  duties  lie  did, 
this  Luther,  in  the  peaceable  sphere  of  common  life,  was  gaining 
more  and  more  esteem  witli  all  good  men. 

It  was  in  his  twenty  ^seventh  year  (hat  he  first  saw  Rome  ;  being 
sent  thither,  as  I  said,  on  mission  from  his  convent.  Pope  Julius 
the  Second,  and  what  was  going  on  at  liomc,  must  have  filled  the 
mind  of  Luther  with  amazement.  He  Imd  come  as  to  the  Sacred 
City,  throne  of  God's  high -priest  on  earth  ;  and  he  found  it — what 
wo  know !  Many  thoughts  it  must  have  given  the  man  ;  many 
which  wo  have  no  record  of,  which  perhaps}  he  did  not  himself  know 
liow  to  utter.  This  Rome,  this  -scene  of  false  priests,  clothed  nOt 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  in  far  other  vesture,  isfalne :  but  what 
is  it  to  Luther?  A  mesin  man  ho,  how  sliall  he  reform  a  world? 
That  was  far  from  his  thoughts.  An  humble,  solitary  man,  why 
should  he  at  all  meddle  with  the  world  ?  It  was  the  task  of  quite 
higher  men  than  he.  His  business  was  to  guide  his  own  footsteps 
wi.<wly  through  the  world.  Lot  him  do  his  own  ol)8cure  duty  in  it 
well ;  the  rest,  horrible  and  dismal  as  it  looks,  is  in  God's  hand,  not 
in  his. 

It  is  carious  to  reflect  what  might  liave  been  the  issue,  had  Roman 
popery  happened  to  pass  this  Luther  by ;  to  go  on  in  its  great 
wasteful  orbit,  and  not  come  athwart  his  little  path,  and  force  him  to 
assault  it !  Conceivable  enough  that,  in  this  case,  he  might  have 
held  his  peace  about  the  abuses  ji  Rome  ;  left  Providence,  and  God 
on  high,  to  deal  with  them  I  A  modest,  quiet  man  ;  not  prompt  he 
to  attack  irreverently  persons  in  authority.  His  clear  task,  as  L  say, 
was  to  do  his  own  duty  ;  to  walk  wisely  in  this  world  of  confusi^i 
wickednen,  and  save  his  own  soul  alive.  But  the  Roman  high- 
priesthood  did  come  athwart  him  :  afar  off  at  Wittenl)erg  he,  Luther, 
could  not  get  lived  in  honesty  for  it ;  he  remonstrated,  resisted^  ca&iAJi 
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to  extremity ;  was  struck  at,  stmclr  acain,  and  so  it  came  to  wacer 
of  battle  between  them  !  This  is  worth  attending  to  In  Luther's  his- 
tnry.  Perhaps  no  man  of  so  humble,  peaceable  a  disposition  ever 
tilled  the  world  with  contention.  We  cannot  but  see  that  he  would 
have  loved  privacy,  (juiet  diligence  in  the  shade  ;  tint  it  was  against 
Ills  will  i)e  ever  became  a  notoriety.  Notoriety  :  what  wonM  ihat  do 
for  him  ?  The  goal  of  his  march  through  this  world  was  the  infinite 
heaven  ;  an  indubitable  goal  for  liim :  in  a  few  years  he  should 
eitiier  have  attained  that,  or  lost  it  forever  t  We  will  say  nothing  at 
all,  I  think,  of  that  sorrowfullest  of  theories,  of  its  1)eing  some  mean 
shopkeeper  grudge,  of  the  Augustine  monk  against  the' Dominican, 
that  first  kindled  the  wrath  of  Luther,  and  produced  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Wo  will  say  to  the  people  who  maintain  it,  if  indeed 
any  such  exist  now  :  Oet  first  into  the  sphere  of  thought  by  which  it 
is  90  much  as  possible  to  judge  of  Luther,  or  of  any  man  like  Lu- 
ther,  otherwise  than  distractedly ;  we  may  then  begin  arguing  with  you. 
The  monk  Tetzel,  sent  out  carelessly  in  the  way  of  trade,  by  Leo 
Tenth — who  merely  wanted  to  raise  a  little  money,  and  for  the  rest 
seems  to  have  been  a  Pagan  rather  than  a  Christian,  so  far  as  he  was 
anything— arrived  at  Wittenberg,  and  drove  his  scandalous  trade 
there.  Luther's  fiock  bouc^ht  inaulgences  ;  in  the  confessional  of  his 
Church,  people  pleaded  to  him  that  they  bad  already  got  their  sins 
pardoned.  Luther,  if  he  would  not  be  found  wanting  at  his  own 
post,  a  false  sluggard  and  coward  at  the  very  centre  of  the  little  space 
of  ground  that  was  his  own  and  no  other  man's,  had  to  step  forth 
against  indulgences,  and  declare  aluud  tliat  they  were  a  futility  and 
sorrowful  mockery,  that  no  man's  sins  could  be  pardoned  by  thetn. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  Keformation.  We  know  how  it 
went ;  forward  from  tliis  first  public  challenge  of  Tetzel,  on  the  lost 
day  of  October,  1617,  through  remonstrance  and  argument ; — spread- 
ing ever  wider,  rising  ever  higher  ;  till  it  became  unquenchable,  and 
enveloped  all  the  world.  Luther's  heart's  desire  was  to  have  this 
grief  and  other  griefs  amended  ;  his  thought  w.is  still  far  other  than 
that  of  introducing  separation  in  the  Church,  or  revolting  against  the 
pope,  father  of  Christendom.  The  elegant  pagan  pope  cared  little 
alK>ut  this  monk  and  his  doctrines  ;  wished  however  to  have  done 
with  the  noise  of  him  :  in  a  space  of  some  three  vears,  having  tried 
various  softer  meUiods,  he  thouglit  good  to  end  it  by  Jire,  He  dooms 
the  monk's  writings  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  his  body  to  be 


mi  by 
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sent  bound  to  I^me^probably  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  was  the 
way  they  had  ended  witJi  Huss,  wiUi  Jerome,  the  century  lief  ore.  A 
short  argument,  fire.  Poor  Huss  :  he  came  to  that  Constance  ('oun- 
cil  with  all  Imaginable  promises  and  safe-conducts  ;  an  earnest,  not 
reI)ellious  kind  of  man  :  thev  laid  him  instantly  in  a  stone  dungeon 
**  three  feet  wide,  six  feet  high,  seven  feet  long ;"  burnt  the  true 
voice  of  him  out  of  this  world  ;  choked  it  in  smoke  and  fire.  Thul 
was  7u4  well  done  I 
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.  irtor  one,  pardon  Luther  for  now  altogether  revoltiofi;  against  the 
pope.  Tho  elegant  pagan,  by  this  fire-decree  of  his,  had  kindled 
Into  noble  just  wrath  the  bravest  heart  then  living,  in  this  world. 
The  bravest,  if  also  one  of  the  humblest,  peaceablest ;  it  was  now 
kindled.  These  words  of  mine,  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  aim. 
ing  faithfully,  as  human  inability  would  allow,  to  promote  God's 
truth  on  earth,  and  save  men's  souls,  you,  Grod's  vicegerent  on 
earth,  answer  them  by  tho  hangman  and  fire  ?  You  will  burn  mo 
and  them,  for  answer  to  the  Qod*s  message  they  strove  to  bring  j^ou  ? 
Tou  are  not  God's  vicegerent ;  you  are  another's  than  his,  I  think  ! 
I  take  your  bull,  as  an  emparchmcnted  lie,  and  burn  t^.  You  will 
do  what  you  see  good  next :  this  is  what  I  do. — It  was  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1520,  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  business, 
that  Luther  "  with  a  great  concourse  of  people,"  took  this  indignant 
step  of  burning  the  pope's  fire-decree  "  at  the  Elster-Gate  of  Witten% 
berg."  Wittenberg  looked  on  "  with  shoutings  ;"  the  whole  world 
was  looking  on.  The  pope  should  not  have  provoked  that ''  shout  I" 
It  was  the  shout  of  the  awakening  of  nations.  The  quiet  German 
heart,  modest,  patient  of  much,  had  at  length  got  more  than  it 
could  bear.  Formulbm,  pagan  popiam,  and  other  falsehood  and 
corrupt  semblance  had  ruled  long  enough  :  and  here  once  more  was 
a  man  found  who  durst  tell  all  men  that  God's  world  stood  not  on 
semblances  but  on  realities  ;  that  life  was  a  truth,  and  not  a  lie  ! 

At  bottom,  as  was  said  above,  wo  are  to  consider  Luther  as  a  proph- 
et idol-breaker  ;  a  bringer-back  of  men  to  realitv.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  great  men  and  teachers.  Mahomet  said.  These  idols  of  yours 
are  wood ;  you  put  wax  and  oil  on  tUcm,  the  flips  stick  on  them, 
they  are  not  God,  I  tell  you,  they  are  black  wood  !  Luther  said  to 
the  pope.  This  thing  of  yours  that  you  call  a  pardon  of  sins,  it  is  a 
bit  of  raff-paper  with  ink.  It  i$  nothing  else  ;  it,  and  so  much  like 
It,  is  nothing  else.  Gk>d  alone  can  paruon  sins.  Popeship,  spirit- 
ual fatherhood  of  Gkxl's  Churchy  is  that  a  vain  semblance,  of  cloth 
and  parchment?  It  is  an  awful  fact.  God's  Church  Is  not  a 
semblance,  heaven  and  hell  are  not  semblances.  I  stand  on  this, 
since  you  drive  me  to  it.  Standing  on  this,  I.  a  poor  German  monk 
am  stronger  than  you  all.  I  stand  soUtary,  friendless,  but  on  -God's 
truth ;  you  witli  your  tiaras,  triple-hats,  with  vour  treasuries  and 
armories,  thunders  spiritual  and  temporal,  stand  on  the  devil's  lie, 
and  are  not  so  strong  ! 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  Luther's  appearance  there  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1521,  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  scene  in  modern  £u- 
ropciui  history  ;  the  point,  indeed,  from  which  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  civilization  takes  its  rise.  After  multiplied  negotiations, 
disputations,  it  had  come  to  this.  The  young  Emperor  Charles 
Fifth,  with  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  papai  nuncios,  dignitaries 
8|>iiitual  and  temporal,  are  assembled  there  :  Luther  is  to  appear  and 
answer  for  lumself,  whether  he  will  recant  or  not.    The  wotld'^ 
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pomp  and  power  si  Is  there  on  thts  hand :  on  that,  standa  np  for 
God's  truUi,  one  mnn,  the  poor  miner  Hans  Lnther's  son.  Fnends 
had  reminded  irim  of  Huss,  advised  him  not  to  go ;  he  would  not  be 
advised.  A  large  company  of  friends  rode  out  to  meet  him,  with 
still  more  earnest  warnings ;  he  answered,  "  Were  there  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  roof-tiles,  I  would  on."  The  people, 
on  the  morrow,  as  he  went  to  the  hall  of  the  diet,  crowded  the  win- 
dows and  housetops,  some  of  them  calling  out  to  him,  in  solemn 
words,  not  to  recant :  **  Whosoever  denieth  me  before  men  !"  they 
cried  to  him— as  in  a  kind  of  solemn  petition  and  adjuration.  Was 
it  not  in  reality  our  petition  too,  the  petition  of  the  whole  world, 
lying  in  dark  bondage  of  soul,  paralvzed  under  a  black  spectral  night- 
mare and  tripIe-hattcd  chimera,  calling  itself  father  in  God,  and  what 
not :  **  Free  us  ;  it  rests  with  thee  ;  desert  us  not  !'*  Luther  did  not 
desert  us.  His  speech,  of  two  hours,  distinguished  itself  by  its  re- 
spectful, wise  and  honest  tone  ;  submissive  to  whatsoever  could  law- 
fully claim  submission,  not  submissive  to  any  more  than  that.  His 
writings,  he  said,  were  partly  his  own,  partly  derived  from  the 
Word  of  God.  As  to  what  was  his  own,  human  intirmlly  entered 
into  it ;  unguarded  anger,  blindness,  many  things  doubtless  which  it 
were  a  blessing  for  liim  could  he  abolish  altogether.  But  as  to  what 
stood  on  sound  truth  and  the  Word  of  God,  he  could  not  recant  it. 
How  could  he  ?  **  Confute  me,"  he  concluded,  **  by  proofs  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  else  by  plain  just  arguments :  I  cannot  recant  otherwise. 
For  it  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do  aught  against  conscience. 
Here  stand  I ;  I  can  do  no  other  :  God  assist  me  !' — It  is,  as  we  say, 
the  greatest  moment  in  the  modern  history  of  men.  English  Puri- 
tanism, England  and  its  Parliaments.  Americas,  and  vast  work  these 
two  centuries  ;  French  Revolution,  Europe  and  its  work  everywhere 
at  present :  the  germ  of  it  all  lay  there  :  had  Luther  in  that  moment 
done  other,  it  had  all  been  otherwise  !  The  European  world  was 
asking  him  :  Am  I  to  sink  ever  lower  into  falsehood,  stagnant  putres- 
cence, loathsome  accursed  death  ;  or,  with  whatever  paroxysm,  to 
cast  the  falsehoods  out  of  me,  and  be  cured  and  live  ? 

Great  wars,  contentions  and  disunion  followed  out  of  this  Refor- 
mation ;  which  last  down  to  our  day,  and  are  yet  far  from  eiidtd. 
Great  talk  and  crimination  has  Ixicn  made  about  these.  They  are 
lamentable,  undeniable  ;  but  after  all,  what  has  Luther  or  his  cause 
to  do  with  them  ?  It  seems  strange  reasoning  to  cliare-e  the  Refor- 
mation with  all  this.  When  Hercules  turned  the  purifjring  river  into 
King  Augeas's  stables,  I  have  no  doul)t  the  confusion  that  resulted 
was  considerable  all  arotmd  ;  but  I  think  it  was  not  Hercules 's 
blame  ;  it  was  some  other's  blame  I  The  Reformation  might  bring 
what  results  it  liked  when  it  came,  but  the  Reformation  simply  could 
not  help  coming.  To  all  popes  and  popes'  advocates,  expostulat- 
ing, lamenting  and  accusing,  the  answer  of  the  world  is  :  Once  for 
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all.  your  popehood  has  become  uDtrue.  No  matter  how  good  it  was, 
how  good  you  say  it  is,  we  caunot  believe  it ;  the  light  of  our  whole 
mind,  given  us  to  walk  by  from  heaven  above,  liuds  it  lieuceforth  u 
ihiug  unbelievable.  We  will  not  believe  it,  we  will  not  try  to  be- 
lieve it — we  dare  not !  The  thing  is  utUrue  ;  we  were  traitors  against 
the  Oiver  of  all  truth,  if  we  durst  pretend  to  think  it  true.  Away 
with  it ;  let  whatsoever  likes  come  in  the  place  of  it ;  with  ii  we 
can  have  co  farther  trade  !  Luther  and  his  Protestantism  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  wars  ;  the  false  simulacra  that  forced  him  to  protest, 
they  are  responsible.  Luther  did  what  every  man  that  God  has 
made  has  not  only  the  right,  but  lies  under  the  sacred  duty  to  do  : 
answered  a  falsehood  when  it  questioned  him,  Dost  thou  beUeve 
me  ? — No  ! — At  what  cost  soever,  without  counting  of  costs,  this 
thing  l)ehoved  to  be  done.  Union,  organization  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial, a  far  nobler  tlian  any  popedom  or  f eudahsm  in  their  truest  days, 
I  never  doubt,  is  coming  for  the  world  ;  sure  to  come.  But  on  fact 
alone,  not  on  semblance  and  simulacrum,  will  it  be  able  either  to 
come,  or  to  stand  when  come.  With  union  grounded  on  falsehood 
and  ordering  us  to  speak  and  act  lies,  we  will  not  have  anything  to 
d'>.  Peace  V  A  brutal  lethargy  is  peaceable,  the  noisome  grave  is 
peaceable.    Wc  hope  for  a  livmg  peace,  not  a  dead  one  ! 

And  yet,  in  prizing  justly  the  indispensable  blessings  of  the  new, 
let  us  not  ba  unjust  to  the  old.  The  old  \d(m  true,  if  it  no  longer  is. 
In  Dante's  days  it  needed  no  sophistry,  self  blinding  or  other  dis- 
honesty, to  get  itself  reckoned  true.  It  was  good  then  ;  nay  there  is 
in  the  soul  of  it  a  deathless  good.  The  cry  of  **  No  Popery, "  is  fool- 
ish enough  in  these  days.  The  speculation  thnt  popery  is  on  the  in- 
crease, building  new  chapels,  and  so  forth,  may  pass  for  one  of  the 
idlest  ever  started.  Very  curious :  to  count  up  a  lew  popish  chapels, 
listen  to  a  few  Protestant  logic -choppinfts— to  much  dull-<ironing 
drowsjr  inanity  that  still  calls  itself  Protestant,  and  say  :  Sec,  Prot- 
estaotism  i»dead;  Popism  is  more  alive  than  it,  will  be  alive  after 
it ! — Drowsy  inanities,  not  a  few,  that  call  themselves  Protestant  are 
dead  ;  but  Pratettanligm  has  not  died  yet,  that  I  hear  of  I  Protes- 
tantism, if  we  will  look,  has  in  these  clays  produced  its  Goethe,  its 
Napokion  ;  German  Literature,  and  the  French  Revolution  ;  rather 
considerable  signs  of  hfe  I  Nay,  at  bottom,  what  else  is  alive  bvt 
Protestantism  ?  The  life  of  most  else  that  one  meets  is  a  galvanic 
one  merely — not  a  pleasant,  not  a  lasting  sort  of  life  ! 

Popery  can  builu  new  chapels  ;  welcome  to  do  so,  to  all  lengths. 
Popery  cannot  come  back,  any  more  than  paganism  can — which  also 
still  lingers  in  some  countries.  But,  indeed,  it  is  with  these  things, 
as  with  the  ebbing  of  the  sea :  you  look  at  the  waves  oscillating 
hither,  thither  on  the  l>each  ;  for  minutes  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is 
going  ;  look  in  half  an  hour  where  it  is — look  in  half  a  century  whcro 
your  popehood  is  !  Alas,  would  there  were  no  greater  danger  to  our 
JiUirope  than  the  poor  old  pope's  levival !    Thor  may  as  soon  try  to 
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rcTive. — And  withal  this  oecUlatioii  has  a  DManiog.  The  poor  old 
popehood  will  not  die  away  entirely,  as  Thor  has  done,  for  some 
time  yet ;  nor  ought  it.  We  nmy  say,  the  old  never  dies  till  this  hap- 
pen,  till  all  the  soul  of  good  that  was  in  it  have  got  itself  transfos^ 
into  the  practical  new.  While  a  good  work  remalos  capable  of  being 
done  l)y  the  Romish  form  ;  or,  what  is  inclusive  of  all,  while  apitnu 
Ufe  remains  capable  of  being  led  by  it,  just  so  long,  if  we  consider, 
will  this  or  the  other  human  soul  adopt  it,  go  about  as  a  living  wit- 
ness of  it.  So  long  it  will  obtrude  itself  ou  the  eye  of  us  wbo  reject 
it,  till  we  in  our  practice  too  have  appropriated  what  soever  of  trutli 
was  in  it.  Then,  but  also  not  till  then,  it  will  have  no  charm  more 
for  any  man.  It  lasts  here  for  a  purpose.  Let  it  last  as  long  as  it 
can. 

Of  Luther  I  will  add  now,  in  reference  to  all  these  wars  and  blood- 
shed, the  noticeable  fact  that  none  of  them  began  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued living.  The  controversy  did  not  get  to  fighting  so  lon|^  as  he 
was  there.  To  me  it  is  proof  of  his  greatness  in  all  senses,  tlus  fact. 
How  seldom  do  we  find  a  man  that  has  stirred  up  some  vast  commo- 
tion, who  does  not  himself  perish,  swept  away  in  it  1  Such  is  the 
usual  course  of  revolutionists.  Luther  continued,  in  a  good  degree, 
sovereign  of  this  grentci^t  revolution  :  all  Protestants,  of  what  rank  or 
function  soever,  lookiii/r  much  to  him  for  guidance  :  and  he  held  it 

geaceable,  continued  firm  at  the  centre  of  it.  A  man  to  do  this  must 
ave  a  kiogly  faculty  :  he  mu8t  have  the  gift  to  discern  at  all  turns 
where  the  true  heart  of  the  matter  lies,  and  to  plant  himself  cour- 
ageously on  that,  as  a  strong  true  man,  that  other  true  men  may  rally 
round  him  there,  lie  will  not  continue  leader  of  men  otherwise. 
Luther's  clear  deep  force  of  judgment,  his  force  of  all  soits,  of 
nleiiee,  of  tolerance  and  moderation,  among  others,  are  very  notable 
in  these  circumstances. 

Tolerance,  I  say  ;  a  very  genuine  kind  of  tolerance :  ho  distin- 
guishes what  is  essential  amf  what  is  not ;  the  unessential  may  go 
very  much  as  it  w^ill.  A  complaint  comes  to  him  that  such  and  Fuch 
a  rfeformcd  preacher  **  will  not  preach  without  a  cassock."  Well, 
answers  Luther,  what  harm  will  a  cassock  do  the  man  ?  "  Let  him 
have  a  cassock  to  preach  in  ;  let  him  have  three  cassocks  if  he  find 
benefit  in  tliem  !"  His  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Cnrlstadt's  wild 
image -breaking  ;  of  tlie  Anabaptists  ;  of  the  Peasants'  War,  shows  a 
noble  strength,  very  different  from  spasmodic  violence.    With  suro 

Erompt  insight  he  discriminates  what  is  what :  a  strong  just  man, 
e  speaks  forth  what  is  the  wise  course,  and  all  men  follow  him  in 
that.  Luther*s  writtea  works  give  similar  testimony  of  him.  The 
dialect  of  these  speculations  is  now  grown  obsolete  for  us  ;  but  one 
still  reads  them  with  a  singular  attraction.  And  indeed  the  mere 
grammatical  diction  is  still  TegiIHe  enough  ;  Luther's  merit  in  liter- 
ary  history  is  of  the  greatest ;  his  dialect  became  the  language  of  all 
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writing.  They  are  not  well  written,  these  four-and-twenty  quartos 
of  his  ;  written  hastily,  with  quite  other  than  literary  obiects.  Bat 
in  no  books  have  I  found  a  more  robust,  genuine,  I  will  say  nuble 
faculty  of  a  man  than  in  these.  A  rugged  honesty,  homeliness, 
simplicity  ;  a  nigged  sterling  sense  andf  strength.  He  flashes  out 
illumination  from  him  ;  his  smiting  idiomatic  phrases  seem  to  cleave 
into  thtf  very  secret  of  the  matter.  Qood  humor  too,  nay  tender 
affection,  nobleness,  and  depth  ;  this  man  could  have  been  a  poet 
too  I  He  had  to  work  an  epic  poem,  not  write  one.  I  call  him  a 
great  thinker ;  as  indeed  his  greatness  of  heart  already  betokens 
that. 

Richter  says  of  Luther's  words,  "his  words  are  half  battles." 
They  may  be  called  so.  The  essential  quality  of  him  was,  that  he 
could  flg^  and  conquer  ;  that  he  was  a  right  piece  of  human  valor. 
No  more  valiant  man,  no  mortal  heart  to  be  called  brater,  that  one 
has  record  of,  ever  lived  in  that  Teutonic  kindred,  whose  character  is 
valor.  His  defiance  of  the  **  devils"  in  Worms  was  not  a  mere  boast, 
as  the  like  might  be  if  now  spoken.  It  was  a  faith  of  Luther's  that 
there  were  devils,  spiritual  denizens  of  the  pit,  continually  besetting 
men.  Many  timcs,'in  his  writings,  this  turns  up  ;  and  a  most  small 
sneer  has  been  grounded  on*it  by  some.  In  the  room  of  the  Wart- 
burg  where  he  sat  translating  the  Bible,  they  still  show  you  a  black 
spot  on  the  wall ;  the  strange  memorial  of  one  of  these  conflicts. 
Luther  sat  translfiting  one  of  the  Psalms  ;  he  was  worn  down  with 
long  labor,  with  sickness,  abstinence  from  food  :  there  rose  before 
him  some  hideous  indefinable  image,  which  he  took  for  the  evil  one, 
to  forbid  his  work  :  Luther  started  up,  with  flend-defiance ;  flung 
his  mkstand  at  the  spectre,  and  it  disappeared.  The  spot  still  re- 
mains tlicre  ;  a  curious  monument  of  several  things.  Any  apothe- 
cary's apprentice  can  now  toll  us  what  we  are  to  think  of  this  appa- 
rition, io  a  scientific  sense  :  but  the  man's  heart  that  dare  rise  de- 
fiant, face  to. face,  against  hell  itself,  can  give  no  higher  proof  of  fear- 
lessness. The  thing  he  will  quail  before  exists  not  on  this  earth  or 
under  it.— Fearless  enough  !  **The  devil  is  aware,"  writes  he  on 
one  occasion,  **  that  this  iloes  not  proceed  out  of  fear  in  me.  I  have 
seen  and  defied  innumerable  devils.  Duke  George,"  of  Leipzig,  a 
great  enemy  of  his,  **  Duke  George  is  not  equal  to  one  devil"— far 
s\\oTt  of  a  devil  1  "  If  I  had  business  at  I^eipzi^,  I  would  ride  into 
Leipzig,  though  it  rained  Duke  Georges  for  nme  days  running." 
What  a  reservoir  of  dukes  to  ride  into  f 

At  the  same  time,  they  err  greatly  who  imagine  that  this  man's 
courage  was  ferocity,  mere  coarse  disobedient  obstinacy  and  sav- 
agery, as  many  do.  *  Far  from  that.  There  may  lie  an  al>s(>nrc  of 
fear  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  thought  or  affection,  from  t'ne 
presence  of  hatred  and  stupid  fury.  We  do  not  value  the  courage  of 
the  tiger  highly  !  AVith  Luther  it  was  far  otherwise  ;  no  accusation 
couki  be  more  unjust  than  this  of  mere  ferocious  violence  brou^Ut. 
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ngainst  him.  A  most  gentle  heart  withal,  full  of  pity  and  lore,  aa 
indeed  the  truly  Taliant  heart  ever  is.  The  tiger  before  a  itronger 
foe-  -flies  :  the  tiger  is  not  what  we  call  Taliant,  only  fierce  and  cruel. 
I  know  few  things  more  touching  than  thoee  soft  breathings  of 
affection,  soft  as  a  child's  or  a  mother's,  in  this  great  wild  heart  of 
Luther.  So  honest,  unadulterated  with  any  cant ;  homely,  rude  in 
their  utterance  ;  pure  as  water  welling  from  the  rock.  What,  in  fact, 
was  ail  that  downpressed  mood  of  despair  and  reprobation,  which 
we  saw  in  his  youth,  but  tiie  outcome  of  pre-emment  thoughtful 
gentleness,  affections  too  keen  and  fine  f  It  is  the  course  such  men 
as  the  poor  poet  Cowper  fall  into.  Luther  to  a  slight  observer  might 
hftve  seemed  a  timid,  weak  man ;  modesty,  affectionate  shrinking 
tenderness  the  chief  distinction  of  him.  It  is  a  noble  valor  which  ia 
roused  in  a  heart  like  this,  once  stirred  up  into  defiance,  all  kindled 
into  a  heavenly  bla':c. 

In  Luther's  TaJblo-Talky  a  posthumous  book  of  anecdotes  and  say- 
ings collected  by  his  friends,  the  most  interesting  now  of  all  the 
books  proceeding  from  him,  we  have  many  beautiful  unconscious 
displays  of  the  man,  and  what  sort  of  nature  he  had.  His  behavior 
at  the  death-bed  of  bis  little  daughter,  so  still,  so  great  and  loving,  is 
among  the  most  affecting  things.  He  is  resigned  that  his  little  Mag- 
dalene should  die,  yet  longs  inexpressibly  that  she  might  live  ; — fol- 
lows in  awe-struck  thought  the  night  of  her  litlle  soul  through  those 
unknown  realms.  Awe-struck  ;  moat  heartfelt,  we  can  see  ;  and 
sincere — for  after  all  dogmatic  creeds  and  articles^  he  feels  what 
nothing  it  is  that  we  know,  or  can  know  :  his  little  Magdalene  shall 
be  witii  God,  as  God  wills  ;  for  Lulher  too  that  is  all :  Idtim  is  all. 

Once  he  looks  out  from  his  solitary  Patmos,  the  Castle  of  Coburg, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night :  the  great  vault  of  immensity,  long  flights 
of  clouds  sailing  through  it— dumb,  gauut,  huge  : — who  sui)ports  ail 
that  ?  **  None  ever  saw  the  pillars  of  it ;  yet  it  is  supported."  God 
supports  it.  We  must  know  that  God  is  .u:reat,  that  God  is  goo<1 ; 
and  trust  where  we  cannot  see.— Returning  home  from  Leipzig  once, 
he  is  struck  by  the  l)eauty  of  the  harvest-fields  :  How  it  stands,  that 
golden  yellow  corn,  on  its  fair  taper  stem,  its  golden  head  bent,  all 
rich  and  waving  there — the  meek  earth,  at  God's  kind  biddiuc;.  has 
produced  it  once  again  ;  the  bread  of  man  I  In  the  garden  at  W^itten- 
bei^  one  evening  at  sunset,  a  little  bird  has  perched  for  the  night. 
That  litlle  bird,  says  Luther,  above  it  arc  the  stars  and  deep  heaven 
of  worlds  ;  yet  it  has  folded  its  little  wings  ;  gone  trustfully  to  rest 
there  as  in  its  home;  the  Maker  of  it  has  given  it  too  a  home  I — 
Neither  arc  mirthful  turns  wanting  :  there  is  a  great  free  human 
heart  in  this  man.  The  common  speech  jf  him  has  a  rugged  noble- 
ness, idiomatic,  expressive,  genuine  ;  gleams  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  poetic  lints.  One  feels  him  to  be  a  great  brother  man.  His 
love  of  music,  indeed,  is  not  this,  as  it  were,  the  summary  of  all  theso 
affections  io  him?    Many  a  wild  unutterability  he  spoke  foitli  Tri^m 
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him  in  the  tones  of  his  flute.  The  devils  fled  from  his  flute,  he  says. 
]>cath-deflance  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  love  of  music  on  the 
oilier  ;  I  could  call  these  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  great  soul ;  be- 
tween these  two  all  great  things  had  room. 

Luther's  face  is  to  me  expressive  of  him  ;  in  Kranach's  best  por- 
traits I  find  the  true  Luther.  A  rude,  plebeian  face  ;  with  its  huge 
crag-like  brows  and  bones,  the  emblem  of  rugged  energy  ;  at  first, 
almost  a  repulsive  face.  Yet  in  the  eyes  especially  there  is  a  wild 
silent  sorrow  ;  an  unnamable  melancholy,  the  element  of  all  gentle 
and  fine  affections  ;  giving  to  the  rest  the  true  stamp  of  nobleness. 
Laughter  was  in  this  Lulher.  as  we  said  ;  but  tears  also  were  there. 
Tears  also  were  appointed  him  ;  tears  and  hard  toil.  The  basis  of  his 
life  was  sadness,  earnestness.  In  his  latter  days,  after  all  triumphs 
and  victories,  he  expresses  himself  heartily  weary  of  living  ;  he  con- 
siders that  God  alone  can  and  will  regulate  the  course  things  are 
taking,  and  that  perhaps  the  day  of  judgment  is  not  far.  As  for 
bun,  he  longs  for  one  thing  ;  that  God  would  release  him  from  his 
labor,  and  let  him  depart  and  be  at  rest.  They  understand  little  of 
the  man  who  cite  this  in  discTcdii  of  him  ! — I  will  cull  this  Luther  a 
true  great  man  ;  great  in  intellect,  in  courage,  affection  and  integrity ; 
one  of  our  most  lovable  aud  precious  men.  Great,  not  as  a  hewn 
obelisk  ;  but  as  an  Alpine  mountain — so  simple,  honest,  spontaneous, 
not  setting  up  to  be  great  at  all ;  there  for  quite  another  purpose  tlian 
being  great !  Ah  yes,  unsubduable  granite,  piercing  far  and  wide 
into  the  heavens ;  yet  in  the  clefts  of  it  fountains,  green  beautiful 
valleys  with  flowers  I  A  right  spiritual  hero  and  prophet ;  once 
more,  a  true  son  of  nature  and  fact,  for  whom  these  centuries,  and 
many  that  are  to  come  yet,  will  be  thankful  to  heaven. 
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I. 

If  another  Homer  were  to  arise,  and  if  the  poet  were  to  seek  an- 
other Helen  for  the  subject  of  a  modern  epic  of  war,  religion,  and 
love,  he  would  beyond  all  find  her  in  Mary  Stuart,  the  most  beauti- 
ful,  the  weal^est,  the  most  attractive  and  most  attracted  of  women, 
raising  around  her,  by  her  irresistible  fascinations,  a  wliirlwind  of 
love,  ambition,  and  jealousy,  in  which  her  lovers  became,  each  in  liis 
turn,  the  motive,  the  instrument,  and  tlie  victim  of  a  crime  ;  leaving, 
like  the  Greek  Helen,  tlie  arms  of  a  murdered  husband  for  those  of 
his  murderer  ;  sowing  the  seeds  of  internecine,  religious,  and  foreign 
war  at  every  step,  and  closing  by  a  saintly  death  the  life  of  a  Clytem- 
nestra ;  leaving  behind  her  indistinct  memories  exaggerated  equally 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties,  the  former  interested  in  condemn- 
ing her  for  all,  the  latter  in  absolving  her  from  all,  as  if  the  same 
factions  who  had  fought  for  her  during  her  life  had  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  combat  after  her  death  !    Such  was  3Iary  Stuart. 

That  which  a  new  Homer  has  not  yet  done  in  poetry,  a  sympathetic 
historian,  M.  Dargaud,  enlightened  by  the  researches  of  other  learned 
writers,  has  recently  achieved  in  his' history  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
It  is  from  the  extremely  interesting  documents  collected  by  M.  Dar- 
gaud that  we  shall  now  recompose — though  frequently  in  a  diCferent 
spirit — that  fair  figure,  and  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  great  picture. 

IT. 

^Iart  SrrART  was  the  only  daughter  of  James  V.,  Kimr  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Marie  de  Jjorraine,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  She 
was  bom  in  Scotland  on  the  7th  December,  1542.  Her  father  was  ono 
of  those  adventurous,  romantic,  gallant,  and  poetic  characters  who 
leave  l)ehind  them  popular  traditions  of  braverj'  and  of  licentiousness 
in  the  imagination  of  their  country,  like  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  Her  mother  possessed  that  genius,  at  once  grave,  ambitious, 
and  sectarian,  which  distingui^bid  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
those  true  Maccabees  of  Popery  on  this  side  the  Alps. 

James  V.  died  young,  prophesying  a  mournful  destiny  fot  Vva 
dangbter,  jrct  fa  her  cradle.    This  prophecy  ^t)A  ^w^'^taN^  \^1  \^i^ 
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misgivings  regarding  tliu  fate  of  a  child,  delivered  up,  during  a  long 
miuority,  to  the  contentions  of  a  small  kingdom  torn  bv  feudal  and 

?riestly  factions  and  coveted  by  a  neighbor  so  powerful  as  England. 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  hud  already  embittered  their  dissen- 
sions with  the  fanaticism  of  two  hostile  religions  defying  each  other 
face  to  face.  The  dying  king  had,  after  long  hesitation,  adopted  tho 
Catholic  policy  and*  proscribed  the  Puritans.  M.  Dartoind  sees  in 
this  policy  of  James  V.  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Scothinil  and  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Marj',  and  at  first  sight  we  were  tempted  to  think  as 
he  docs.  After  a  closer  view,  however,  and  on  a  consideration  of 
the  general  political  situation  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of 
Scotland,  perhaps  tlic  Catholic  party  adopted  by  the  king  mi;:ht  have 
been  safest  for  that  country,  if,  indeed,  IScotiand  could  have  been 
saved  by  state  measures.  It  was  not  the  Catholicism  of  Mary  Stuart 
that  proved  fatal  to  Scotland  ;  it  was  her  youth,  her  levity,  her  loves, 
and  her  faults. 

III. 

AVhere,  in  fact,  lay  the  tnie  and  permanent  danger  for  Scotland  ? 
In  the  neighborhood,  the  ambition,  and  the  power  of  England.  Had 
Scotland  at  once  become  l^rotestant,  as  England  had  been  siuce  the 
time  of  Ilenrj^  VIII.,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  her  absorption 
by  England  would  have  disjippeared  with  the  difference  (»f  religion. 
Catholicism  was  therefore  esteemed  a  part  of  Scottish  patriotism,  and 
to  destroy  it  would  have  been  to  tear  their  native  country  fiom  tho 
hearts  of  the  ('atholic  portion  of  the  people. 

Moreover.  Scotland,  ceaselessl)'  nuuaced  by  the  domination  or  in- 
vasions of  England,  stood  in  need  of  i)owerTul  foreign  alliances  in 
Europe  to  aid  her  in  preserving  her  independence  and  to  furnish  her 
with  that  moral  and  material  support  necessary  to  coimterbalance  the 
gold  and  the  arms  of  the  English.  What  were  thtse  continental 
allhmces?  France,  Italy,  the  I'ope,  Spain.  Scollnnd  lived  by  tJuch 
imi^osing  protection  ;  there  lay  her  friendships,  her  vessels,  her  crold. 
her  diplomacy,  her  auxiliary  armies.  Now  all  those  powers — ftaly. 
Bnain,  France,  the  House  of  Austria,  the  House  of  Lorraine — had 
ii(ioi)te(l  the  Catliollc  cause  with  fanaticism,  jis  <»ppose(l  to  the  new 
religion.  The  Inquisition  reiirned  at  Madri'l,  the  St.  KHrtholomew 
i.lrea<ly  cast  its  shadow  over  France,  the  (iuises.  uncles  of  Mary, 
were  the  very  core  of  that  league  whicli  attempted  to  proscribe  U en ry 
IV.  on  suspicion  of  heresy.  Community  of  religion,  therefore,  could 
alone  and  at  once  interest* the  Pop(?,  Italy,  Austria,  France,  and  Lor 
raiue.  to  maintain  with  a  strong  hand  the  independence  of  Siotland 
The  day  she  ceased  to  become  part  of  the  great  Catholic  system  es- 
tablished on  the  continent  she  fell,  haviuif  no  ally  left  «ave  her 
mortal  and  natural  enemy — England.  Looking  at  the  political  rather 
than  the  religious  aspect  of  affairs  under  James  V.,  an  alliance  with 
Protestantism  was  an  allianco  with  death.    M.  Dargaud's  reproach 
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of  the  dyinj;  king,  therefore,  may  be  an  error  engendered  by  liis  un- 
compromising predilection  (which  is  also  ours)  for  the  cause  of  ro- 
ligious  liberty.  But  religious  liberty  in  Scotland  at  that  time  had 
no  existence  in  either  camp  ;  parties  attacketi  each  other  with  equal 
ferocity,  and  Knox,  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Catholics,  was  not  less  in- 
tolerant than  Cardinal  Bcatoun,  who  pnjscrihed  the  Puritans.  Kings 
had  only  a  choice  of  blood,  for  the  fanatics  of  each  communion 
cqtially  demanded  that  it  should  be  shed.  For  Scotland,  then,  the 
question  was  purely  a  diplomatic  one.  In  confidlug  his  daughter  to 
Catholic  Europe,  James  V.  may  have  acted  the  part  of  a  far-seeing 
parent  and  king.  If  fortune  betrayed  his  policy  and  his  tenderness,  it 
was  the  fault  of  his  heir  and  not  of  his  testament. 

IV. 

His  widow,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  deposed  from  the  regency  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles,  reconquered  it  by  her  ability,  and  allowed  the 
cardinals— the  usual  supporters  of  thrones  at  that  period — to  govern 
the  kingdom  under  her.  Her  daughter  was  sought  after  by  all  the 
oourts  of  Europe,  not  only  l>ecause  of  her  precocious  reuown  for 
genius  and  beauty,  but  also,  and  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring, by  marriage  with  her,  a  right  to  the  Scottish  crown— an  ac- 
quisition strongly  coveted  by  the  wearers  of  other  crowns.  After  a 
^umey  to  liorraine  and  France  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncles,  the 
Guises,  the  queen  dcterniined,  by  their  advice,  to  marry  her  daughter 
to  the  Dauphin,  scm  of  Henry  II. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  Aspasia  of  the  age,  had  ruled  Henry  II.  for 
twenty  years,  as  much  by  the  love  she  bore  him  as  by  the  affection 
with  which  he  regarded  her ;  we  know  not,  in  fact,  which  of  the 
two,  the  king  or  his  mistress,  may  be  said  to  have  ])ossessed  the 
other,  such  a  miracle  of  tenderness  was  the  witchcraft  of  this  passion 
of  a  young  king  and  a  woman  of  tifty.  The  Guises  cultivated  the 
fricndidiip  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  for  Uie  purpose  of  governing  the 
league. 

The  Oueen-Regent  of  Scotland  left  her  child-daughter  in  the  cha> 
teau  of  St.  Germain,  to  grow  up  under  their  protection  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  France  over  which  she  was  destined  one  diiy  to  reign. 
'•  Voire  fllle  est  cnie,  et  croit  tons  lea  jours  en  bonte,  bcautt^  et  vertu. " 
writes  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  her  uncle,  to  the  Queen,  his  sister, 
after  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  "  le  roi  passe  bien  son  temps  H  deviser 
arec  clle.  .  .  .  Elle  le  salt  aussi  blen  entreteuir  de  bons  et  sages 
propos  comme  ferait  une  femmc  do  vingt  cinq  ans. "  "  Your  daugh* 
ter  Las  grown  much,  and  continues  to  grow  every  day  in  goodness, 
beauty,  and  virtue.  .  .  .  The  kin^  passes  much  of  his  time  in 
amusing  himself  with  h^r.  .  .  .  She  also  knows  well  how  to  en- 
tertain  him  with  wise  converse,  like  that  of  a  woman  of  five-aod 
twenty." 
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The  leamtH)  and  Italian  education  of  tbc  yoxmg  Hcottisii  wonout  de- 
veloped the  natural  jrifts  she  possessed.  Prunch^  Itaiian,  Oreek, 
Latin,  history,  theology,  poutry.  music,  and  danciDg,  were  all  learaed 
and  studied  under  the  wisest  masters  and  greatest  artiste  In  the  re- 
Uned  uihI  vohiptnous  court  of  the  Valois,  governed  b3ia  favorite,  she 
WHS  brouglit  up  rather  as  an  aeeomplislied  court  lady  tUan  as  a  future 
queen  ;  and  her  education  rather  seemed  to  fit  her  for  becoming  tho 
niistress  tluui  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin.  The  Valois  were  the  Modicil 
of  France. 

V. 

The  poet«  of  the  court  soon  began  to  celebrate  in  their  verses  thd 
marvels  of  her  beauty  and  the  treasures  of  her  mind — 

*'  En  votre  eoprit,  le  cfel  n'est  snrmont^. 
Nature  et  artont  en  votre  boaut6. 
Mis  tout  )e  beau  dont  la  beaut^  s^oaemble  I'* 

**  The  gods  tberopelves  excelled,  hi  framine  thy  fair  mind, 
Nature  and  art  In  thy  young  form  their  bTgbe«t  powars  combiBcd, 
All  beauty  of  the  beautiful  to  concentrate  in  thee.** 

writes  du  Bellay,  tlie  Petrarch  of  the  time. 

Ronsard,  who  was  the  Virgil  of  the  age,  expresses  himself,  when- 
ever he  speaks  of  her,  in  such  images  and  with  such  delicacy  a^d 
polish  of  accent,  as  prove  that  his  praise  sprang  from  his  love — that 
his  heart  haul  sul)j\igiitcd  his  genius.  Mary  was  evidently  the  Beatrix 
of  the  poet, 

**  An  milieu  dii  priiiti  inp!<  ciitrc  Ics  lis  naqnit 
Son  corps*  qui  de  blanclu'ur  le^«  lia  memes  vainquit, 
Kt  lc4  roses,  qui  i»ont  du  sang  dWdonis  teintea 
Furent  par  hii  coulcur  de  lenr  vermeil  depcintes. 
Amour  de  nes  beaux  lraiti»  lui  composa  ies  yuuj;, 
Et  Ics  graces  uni  i^ont  Ii'B  troiu  filler  de8  cieux 
De  lenrH  dons  ic8  plu8  beaux  cctte  prhicesse  om^reut 
£t  pour  mieux  )a  Ber\'ir  Ies  cieux  abandonnereut.*' 

**  In  fulness  of  the  springtide,  from  among  the  lilies  fair, 
Spranu:  foith  that  form  of  whitefncst*,  fairer  than  the  lilies  there. 
Though  t*tained  with  Adonis'  blood,  the  gentle  aummcr  rose 
Lies  vanquished  by  tbc  ruby  tint  bcr  checks  and  lips  dibcloee. 
Young  Love  himself  with  arrows  keen  hath  nrmed  her  peerless  eye. 
The  Graces  too,  tho»e  fairest  three,  bright  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Witli  all  their  ridiest.  rarest  gifts  my  princess  have  endowed, 
And  evermore  to  serve  her  well  have  left  their  high  abode.  *' 

*  Notre  netite  reinette  Ecossaisc,"  said  Catherine  de  Medici  herself 
who  looked  upon  her  with  distaste.  **  our  little  Scottish  queenling 
has  only  to  smile  in  order  to  turn  all  the  heads  in  France  !" 

Neither  did  the  child  love  the  Italian  queen,  whom,  in  her  girlish 
scorn  for  the  low- born  house  of  Medici,  she  called  **  that  Florentine 
market-woman.'*  Her  predilections  were  all  in  favor  of  Diana  of 
Poiliers,  who  seems  to  hivve  educated  in  her  a  daughter,  a  future 
competitor  in  beauty  and  empire.     Diana  cherished  besides,  in  the 
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Yonng  Scottish  woman,  a  rivnl  or  possible  victim  of  that  Queen  Eliza- 
betk  of  Ens^land  whom  she  detested,  and  whose  power  Mary  had  not 
▼et  felt  T^hc  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  curious  letter  written 
D7  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  communicated  in  auto^rapli  to  the  historian 
we  are  following : 

*'  To  Madame,  my  good  friend,  Madame  de  Montaigne  : 

*•  I  have  just  been  told  about  the  poor  young  queen,  Jane  Grey, 
beheaded,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  cannot  help  weeping  at  the 
sweet  language  of  resignation  she  spoke  at  the  hour  of  lier  death. 
For  never  have  we  seen-  so  gentle  and  accomplished  a  princess, 
and  yet  she  must  perish  under  the  blows  of  the  wicked.  Wlion  are 
you  coming  to  visit  me,  my  good  friend  ?  I  am  very  desirous  of  your 
presence,  which  would  console  me  in  all  my  sorrows,  whaever  there 
may  be,  that  arise  and  weigh  so  heavily  on  me,  turning  everything 
into  evil.  Sometimes  these  become  annoying  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  one  believe  that  an  abyss  lurks  in  high  places.  Tiic  courier 
from  England  has  brought  nie  many  fine  dresses  from  that  countr}-. 
which,  if  you  come  soon  to  see  m(j,  will  have  a  good  shnre  in  inducing 

?'ou  to  leave  the  place  where  you  are,  and  make  active  preparaiionn 
or  staying  some  time  witli  me,  and  orders  will  be  given  that  you 
shall  be  provided  with  everj'thing.  Do  not  piiy  me  nil  then  with 
fine  words  or  promises,  f6r  1  would  press  you  in  my  arms  to  assure 
myself  the  more  of  3'our  presence.  Upon  which  t  pray  (t(»d  ver}* 
devoutly  that  he  may  keep  you  in  health  according  lo  the  desire  of 

**  Your  affectionate,  to  love  and  to  serve, 

"  Diana." 

This  letter,  this  pity,  and  the  fine  expression  "  an  abyss  in  high 

g laces,**  prove  that  the  witchery  of  Diana  lay  in  her  genius  and  in 
er  heart  as  much  as  iu  her  fabulous  beauty. 

The  sudden  death  of  Henry  11.,  killed  in  a  tournament  by  Mont- 
gomery, sent  Diana  to  the  solitar}'  Chateau  of  Auet,  where  she  had 
Srcpared  Ijer  retreat,  and  where  she  grew  old  in  tears.  The  young 
[ary  of  Scotland  was  crowned  with  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  who 
was  even  more  a  child  in  mind  and  in  weakness  than  in  age.  The 
Guises  reaped  what  the^^  had  sown  in  advising  this  marriage  ;  they 
reigned  through  their  niece  over  her  husband,  and  through  the  king 
over  France.  They  had  the  boldness  to  proclaim  publicly  their  pre- 
teouons  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Scottish  crown,  by  emblazoning  the 
arms  of  the  two  nations  on  thtJ  escutcheon  of  the  young  queen.  They 
testified  their  attachment  for  the  cau.^e  of  the  Pope  by  the  murder  of 
the  Calvini.st  Anne  du  Bourg,  a  heroic  confessor  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  "  Six  feet  of  earth  for'my  body,  and  the  infiniie  heavens  for 
my  soul,  is  what  1  shall  soon  have,"  cried  Anne  du  Bourg  at  sight 
of  the  scaffold,  and  in  presence  of  her  executioners.  Marv  Stuart, 
in  whose  vc4ns  flowed  the  fanatical  blood  of  her  moUvvix,  Vv^^ -^.V^NV^^ 
sectariaii  delight  in  the  execution  of  these  lietelVcaV^N  \\^x  v«tf\M». 
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This  reign  only  Instcd  eleven  months ;  France  lost  the  phnntom  of 
a  king  rather  than  a  master,  and  barely  /^ranted  him  royal  clisequies. 
Mary  alone  sincerely  mourned  him  aa  the  mild  and  agreeable  com- 
panion of  her  youth  rather  than  as  a  husband.  The  verses  which  she 
composed  in  the  Drst  months  of  her  widowhood  neither  exaggerate 
nor  lessen  the  sentiment  of  her  grief  ;  they  arc  sweet,  sad»  but  luko- 
warm  as  the  first  melancholy  of  the  soul  before  the  age  of  passionate 
despair. 

^*  Ce  qo!  m'estait  plai^nnt       « 
OrcB  m'cpt  pel  no  dare ; 
Le  ioar  le  plut»  lai«nm 
M'est  nmt  noire  et  obscnro. 


*'  Si  en  quelqne  t^ur, 
ti^oit  en  bois  ou  en  pr6t, 
Solt  8ar  Taube  da  Joor 

On  eoitenr  )a  vespr^, 
SanH  cce90  mon  coear  f eut 
Lc  regret  d*nn  absent. 

"  Si  ie  sale  eu  repoe, 

SH)mineilUnt  lur  ma  couche, 
L'oy  qai  me  tSent  propo9, 

Jv  le  Kens  qui  me  touclie. 
Eu  labcur  ct  reqnov. 
Toiijours  e«ft  preu  de  moi.'* 

^*  All  that  once  in  plcm»nre  met 
Now  in  palu  and  sorrow  ; 
The  brilliant  day  liaih  quickly  Mt 
In  uighi  with  dreary  inorrow. 

•'  Where'er  1  eojonm,  ead,  forlorn. 

In  forout,  nii'ad,  or  MM; 
Whether  at  the  dawn  of  mom, 

Or  v«*spcr  hour  po  still— 
My  Horrowin};  heart  shall  beat  for  thee, 
Thia  abtM;nt  one  I  DC*er  shall  t«cc  ! 

'*  Whfii  !»lumherincr  on  my  conch  I  He, 
And  dreams  the  pant  reveal. 
Thy  form,  bi'loved,  seemn  ever  nigh, 
Thy  fond  cares*?  I  feel." 


It  was  in  a  convent  at  Kheims,  whrre  she  had  retired  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  Ablwjss  Renec  of  Lorruine,  that  she  lamented  so  sweetly, 
not  the  loss  of  a  throne,  but  the  loss  of  love.  Soon  after,  she  hciircl 
of  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  A  new  throue 
awaited  her  at  Edinbur«^h,  and  she  prepared  for  her  dei>arture. 

•'  Ah  I"  cries  her  poet  and  adonT,  the  great  Ronsiirtl,  on  learning 
the  approaching  return  of  the  young  queen  to  Scotland — 


"•Comme  lo  del  s'll  perdait  ses  i*to:le« 
La  mer  sea  canx,  le  tiavire  see  voiles. 


St  un  anneau  na  perle  pr^cleaae 
Ainsi  perdra  la  Franee  ttoucieuM 
Son  ornament,  perdant  la  rovant^ 
i^ui  fut  M  fluur,  f<on  Oclat  sab«mto  !'* 


^1^ 
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"  Like  to  the  heaTon  when  ittariess,  dark. 
Like  ecas  dried  up  or  Ntfllc^t*  bark, 
Like  ring  it«  preciotis  pearl  i:one, 
MuarnH  Frunce.  without  thco  Bad  and  luue. 
Thoti  wert  her  gem,  her  flower,  her  pride, 
Her  young  and  beauteous  royal  bride/' 


«< 


Scotland,"  continues  the  poet,  **  which  is  about  to  snatch  her 
from  us,  becomes  so  dim  in  the  mist  of  its  seas  that  her  ship  will 
never  reach  its  shores." 

"  Bt  cclle  done  qui  la  pounsnU  en  vain 
Ketonruerait  en  Frai>ce  tont  sondain 
Pour  habiter  eon  chAteau  de  Touraine 
Lorsde  chaasous  j'aurait*  la  bouche  pleinc 
Et  dans  mea  vers  ei  fort  Jo  la  ioaeraiR 
Que  comme  an  Cygno  en  chantant  je  moiumifl  T* 

*'  But  she  I've  eoaght  long  time  in  vaiu 
May  ftoon  to  France  return  again, 
To  dwell  in  castle  of  Toaraincl 
Then,  full  of  aong,  my  lipa  would  try 
To  swell  her  praise,  and  sing  till  I, 
Like  fabled  Bwan,  might  singing  die  !** 

The  same  poet,  when  contemplating  her  dressed  in  mourning  in  the 
park  of  Fontainebleau  some  days  liefore  her  departure,  thus  with  a 
loving  pen  traces  her  ima^,  blending  it  forever  with  the  beautiful 
shades  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  of  Lavalli^re.  which  people,  ia  im* 
agination,  the  waters  and  woods  of  that  exquisite  8i>ot : 

'*  Un  crespe  long,  aabtil  et  d61i£, 
Pli  com  re  pli  rotors  et  replid. 
Habit  de  dcuil,  vooseertacconvertnro 
Dcpuis  Ic  chef  jusqucs  A  la  ccinturc. 
Qui  s^enflc  ainst  qn'un  vo;Ie,  quand  Ic  vent 
bonfliu  la  barque  ct  la  cingle  t-n  avaut. 
De  tcl  habit  vous  entieas  accoustr^e, 
Partant,  h^la«i!  d«  la  belle  contr^e 
Dont  aviec  eii  le  sceptre  dans  la  main, 

Loraqne  pen«ivt%  et  lmi:,iiant  votrc  nein 
Dul)eau  crystal  de  vo^  larniei*  ronl6c<», 
TriKtc  marchicz  par  Ics  I  jh^ik'S  all6i*8 
I)n  grand  jardin  do  cu  royal  chat^teau 
Qui  preud  son  nom  de  la  I>euut6  d'une  eao.** 

*^  A  long  and  slender  Fell  of  sable  crape; 
Its  folds  unfolding,  ever  folds  anew  ; 
The  mourning  symbol  that  ciiwrapa  thy  ahapo 
From  ht^d  to  girdle  falls ; 
Now  swell  in;;  to  the  wind,  even  as  the  sail 
t)f  iMirk  urged  onward  by  the  passing  gale ; 
(Leaving,  alasi  this  ever  beau teons  land, 
Who^e  sceptre  once  was  borne  bv  thy  fair  hand  :) 
Thn8  wert  tlion  clad,  when  thou  didst  pensive  stray 
Along  the  roral  gardeirs  paths  that  day. 
Bathing  thy  Doaom  with  tnu  crystal  tears.** 

yfbo  does  not  himself  become  a  lover  by  reading  the  verses  csC  %\^Ocv 
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a  poet  ?  But  love,  or  even  poetry,  according  to  Brantdme,  wore 
powerless  to  rlopict  ber  at  tbis  still  progressiFe  period  of  her  life  ;  to 
pAiiit  that  beauty  whieb  consisted  ies8  in  ber  form  than  in  tier 
fascinatin<r  i^racc  ;  youtb,  heart,  geniufl,  passion,  still  shaded  by 
the  dvf'p  inelancbofy  of  a  farewell ;  the  tall  and  slender  sbupe, 
the  haruiouious  movement,  the  round  and  flexible  throat,  the 
oval  f!ic!o,  the  fire  of  ber  look,  the  ^race  of  ber  lips,  ber  Saxon 
fairiKNs,  the  pale  beauty  of  Ikt  hair,  the  light  she  shed  around 
her  wherever  slie  went ;  the  night,  the  void,  the  desert  she  left 
behind  when  no  louger  present ;  the  attrtiction  resembling  witch- 
craft, which  unconsciously  emanated  from  her,  and  wbicli  drew 
toward  her,  «as  it  were,  a  current  of  eyes,  of  desires,  of  hearts  ;  the 
tone  of  her  voice  which,  once  bcanl,  resounded  forever  in  the  ear  of 
the  listener,  and  that  natural  genius  of  soft  elo<iuence  aud  of  dreamy 
poesy  wiiich  distinguished  this  youthful  Cleopatra  of  Scotland.  The 
numberless  portraits  which  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  even 
stern  ])roso  have  preserved  of  ber  all  breathe  lovo  as  well  as  art ;  we 
feel  that  the  artist  trembles  with  emotion,  like  Ronsard,  while  paint- 
ing. A  contemporary  writer  gives  a  tinishing  stroke  to  these  delinea- 
tions by  a  simple  expression,  conveying  the  iilea  of  a  restoration  of 
the  feelings  of  youth  to  all  who  looked  upon  ber  :  "  11  n'y  avait  point 
de  vicillard  devaut  clle, "  cried  he — *'  No  man  in  her  pre.*>eucc  could  feci 
old  ;"  she  could  almost  vivify  death  itself. 

VI. 

A  coRTKOK  of  R'gret,  rjither  than  of  mere  honor,  accompanied  her 
to  th(;  v(?s8el  which  was  to  bear  ber  to  Scotland.  He  who  appeared 
most  grieved  among  the  courtiers  was  the  Mari'chal  i\c  Damville.  son 
of  the  ( Treat  Constable  de  Montmorency  ;  l)eing  unable  to  follow  her 
to  Scotland,  on  account  of  his  oiiicinl  duties,  he  resolved  to  have  a 
constant  representative  there  in  the  person  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
bis  household.  I)u  Cbatelard,  by  whom  he  might  be  daily  gratified 
"with  a  narrative  of  the  slifirbtest  events,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  every 
breath  drawn  b}'  bis  idol.  Du  Cbatelard,  unhappily  for  himself,  fell 
madly  in  love  with  her  to  whom  he  was  the  acrcredited  ambjvssador  at 
another's  love.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  brave 
and  adventurous  as  his  ancestor,  a  scholar  jmd  a  poet  like  Uonsi\rd, 
Avith  a  lender  soul  ready  to  be  speedily  score hc<i  by  such  a  llame. 
Everyl)ody  knows  the  touching  versos  written  by  Mary,  through  ber 
tears,  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  while  the  coast  of  France  faded  in 
the  distimcc 

"  Adieu,  plnisant  paya  de  Fniuce, 
()  ina  patric 
La  i>ln8  ch{>rie. 
Qui  a  iH>nrri  ma  jcune  onfunco  I 
Adieu,  France;  adk'U,  me«  tH'.iux  jouthI 
La  nef  qui  disjoint  nfw  amonrs, 
N'a  eude  mol  qnic  la  maiii6. 
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Une  part  te  reste,  die  est  ti«nne, 

Jo  la  fle  k  ton  amlti6 
Pour  qne  de  Taatre  il  te  sonvienne  I** 

•*  Farewell,  thou  ever  pleasant  soil  of  France, 

Bclovdd  land  of  childhood^s  cariy  day  ! 
Farewell,  my  Franco ;  farewell,  my  happy  years  I 

Though  Ii'om  thy  shores  I  now  am  snatched  away, 
Thou  still  rcUinest  half  my  loving  heart, 
The  reiH  will  ne'er  forget  thee  though  we  part  1'* 

On  the  19th  of  August,  15G1— the  very  day  on  wliich  she  completed 
her  nineteenth  year--Mary  landed  on  Scottish  ground.  The  lords'who 
had  governed  the  kingdom  in  her  absence,  and  the  Presbyterian  part 
of  the  nation,  witnessed  lier  arrival  with  repugnance  ;  they  feared 
her  presumed  partiality  for  the  Catholicism  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  courts  of  the  Guises  and  of  Catherine  de  MedicL 
Respect,  however,  for  hereditary  legitimacy,  and  the  hope  of  Ixsing  able* 
to  fashion  so  young  a  queen  to  other  ideas,  prevailed  over  these  prel- 
udices.  She  was  escorted  like  a  queen  to  the  palace  of  Ilolyrood, 
the  dwelling  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  at  Edinburgh.  The  citizens 
of  that  capital  expressed  fh  mute  language  a  symbouc  but  conditional 
submission  to  her  rule,  presenting  to  her,  by  the  hands  of  a  child,  the 
keys  of  the  city,  placed  between  a  Bible  and  a  Presbyterian  psalm- 
book,  on  a  silver  platter.  She  was  saluted  Queen  of  Scotland  on  the 
following  day,  amid  a  splendid  concourse  of  Scottish  lords  and  of  the 
French  seigneurs  of  her  family  and  suite.  Knox,  the  Calvin  of  Snot- 
land,  the  prophet  and  agitator  of  the  popular  conscience,  abstained 
from  appearing  at  this  inauguration  ;  he  seemed  desirous  of  making 
bis  submission  as  a  subject  depend  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
expressed  by  tlie  appearance  of  the  I^ible  and  psalm-book  on  the 
silver  platter.  Knox  was  the  Savonarola  of  Edinburgh  ;  as  over- 
bearing, popular,  and  cruel  a^  he  of  Florence,  he  stood  alone  between 
the  people,  the  throne,  and  the  parliament,  as  a  fourth  power  repre- 
senting sacred  sedition,  a  power  which  claimed  a  place  side  by  side 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  state  ;  a  man  the  more  to  be  feared  by 
the  queen  because  his  virtue  was,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  fanatical 
conscience.  To  become  a  martyr  or  to  make  martyrs  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God  were  to  him  indifferent,  lie  was 
ready  to  give  himself  up  to  the  death,  and  why  should  he  hesitate  to 
devote  others  to  the  scaffold  ? 

Scarcely  had  tlie  first  Queen  Mary  been  invested  with  the  regency 
than  he  had  fulminated  against  her  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ** First  BloM 
€f  the  Trumpet  against  (he  monstrous  Begimen  of  Women.** 

**  There  was  in  the  Lothians — one  of  the  Scottish  provinces — ft 
solitary  spot  where  Knox  passed  several  hours  every  day.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  nut-trees,  leaning  against  a  rock,  or  stretched  upon  the 
sward  near  a  small  loch,  he  read  his  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulvar 
tongue;  there  be  concocted  his  schemes,  watching  with  anxiety  for 
tiie  propitioot  looment  when  tliey  should  explode  into  action,    ^to^ 
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tired  of  reflection  and  reading,  he  would  approadi  nearer  to  the  pool, 
sent  himself  on  its  banks,  and  cnimble  some  bread  to  feed  the  moor- 
fowl  ail  I  wild  (lucks  lie  had  succeeded  in  taming." 

Striking  image  this  of  Iiis  mission  among  men,  which  called  him  to 
distribute  to  them  the  Word — that  Brejid  of  Life  !  Knox  loved  that 
dcseit  solitude  on  the  banks  of  the  little  lake.  **  It  is  sweet,**  siiid  he, 
"to  rest  there,  but  we  must  try  to  please  Christ."  To  please  Christ 
was,  in  tbe  eyes  of  Knox,  as  in  those  of  Philip  II.  of  Gpain,  or 
Catlierinc  of  Medici,  to  condemn  his  enemies. 

VII. 

TnK  young  queen,  feeling  the  necessity  of  securing  the  good-will 
of  such  a  man,  succeeded  in  attnictln^  him  to  the  palace.  He  appeared 
*in  his  Calvinistic  dress,  a  short  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  the 
Bible  under  his  arm.  **  Sutan,"  said  he,  **  cannot  prevail  against  a 
man  whose  left  hand  bears  a  light  to  illumine  his  right,  when  he 
searches  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  hours  of  night." 

*•  I  "would,"  said  the  queen,  "my  words  might  have  the  same 
effect  upon  you  as  yours  nave  upon  Scotland ;  we  should  then  un- 
derstand  each  other,  become  friends,  and  our  good  intelligence  would 
do  much  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  !"  **  3Iadam," 
replied  the  stern  apostle,  **  words  are  more  barren  than  the  roek  when 
they  are  only  worldly  ;  but  wlien  inspired  liy  God,  thence  proceed 
theflower,  the  grain,  and  all  virtues  !  I  have  travelled  over  Ger- 
many ;  I  know  the  Saxon  law,  which  is  just,  for  it  reserves  the 
Bceptre  for  man  alone,  and  only  gives  to  woman  a  place  at  the  hearth 
and  a  distaff  I"— thus  plainly  declaring  that  he  saw  in  her  only  a 
usurper,  and  that  he  was  himself  a  republican  of  the  theocratic  order. 

The  queen,  alarmed  at  the  impotence  of  her  charms,  her  words, 
and  her  rank  on  the  mailed  heart  of  fanaticism,  wept  like  a  child 
before  the  sectary  ;  her  tears  moved  but  did  not  discourage  him  ;  ho 
continued  to  pi  each  with  wild  freedom  agaiust  the  goverhmeut  of 
women  and  the  pomps  of  the  palace.  The  populace,  already  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  became  still  more  excited  by  his  words. 

••  The  pupil  of  the  Guises,"  he  said  to  them,  "parodies  France; 
her  farces,  prodigalities,  banquets,  sonnets,  inascpieiades.  .  .  . 
The  paganism  of  iIk;  south  invades  us.  To  provide  ft^r  these  abomi- 
nations the  burgesses  are  taxed,  the  city  treasuries  pillaged  ;  lloman 
idolatry  and  French  vices  will  speedily  reduce  Scotland  to  beggary. 
Do  not  the  foreignei-s  brought  over  by  this  woman  infest  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  by  night  in  ilrunkenness  and  debauchery  ?'* 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  hf)ped  for  from  this  Moabite,"  he  added. 
"  Scotland  might  as  well  build  upon  clouds,  ui)on  an  abyss,  over  a 
volcano.  The  spirit  of  caprice  and  of  pride,  the  spirit  of  popery,  the 
ipint  of  her  accursed  uncles,  the  Guises,  is  within  her." 

RepeUed  as  uhe  was  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  she  threw  herself 
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fnto  the  anna  of  the  nobles.  Bhe  confided  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
eminent  to  a  natural  sou  of  her  father  James  V.  who  bore  the  uaroo 
of  the  **  TiOnl  .lames."  whom  slie  treated  as  a  brother,  and  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Murray.  Murray  was,  by  character  and  fepirit, 
worthy  of  the  conlidence  of  his  sister  ;  young,  handsome,  eloquent  ll'io 
her.  he  was  holler  acquaiuled  willi  the  country  than  she  was  ;  he  had 
the  friendship  of  the  iial)les,  wisely  managed  the  Presbyterians,  had 
arquirei  the  esteem  of  ihe  people,  and  possessed  that  loyal  ability, 
that  fliilful  uprightne:^s.  wliich  is  the  gift  of  great  statesmen.  Such 
a  brother  was  a  faroiite  given  by  nature  to  tlie  young  queen,  and 
so  long  as  he  remaned  the  only  favorite  he  made  his  sister  popular 
by  his  government  as  by  his  arms.  He  led  her  into  the  midst  of  the 
camps,  and  she  fascinated  all  by  her  charms  and  her  courage  ;  lier 
address  in  horsemanship  astonished  her  subjects  ;  she  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Corrichie,  in  which  Murray  vanquished  the  n^bels  and 
killed  the  Earl  of  Huully,  their  leacler. 

Once  more  mistress  of  pacified  Scotland,  Mary  returned  in  triumph 
to  E'iinburgh.  The  moderate  but  nioua  Protestantism  of  Murray 
c  mtributed  to  this  pacification,  by  furnishing  in  his  own  persona 
pledge  of  toleration  and  even  of  favor  for  the  new  religion.  Every- 
iliing  promised  Mary  Stuait  a  happy  reign  for  herself  and  her  king- 
dom, h:id  her  heart  been  devoted  to  nothing  but  state  policy;  but 
h.'is  was  the  heart  not  merely  of  a  queen  but  of  a  woman  acciistom- 
ed  to  the  court  of  France,  ami  to  the  idolatry  of  her  beauty  professed 
by  an  entire  kingdom.  The  Scottish  nobles  were  not  less  enthusiastic 
than  were  those  of  France  in  this  chivalric  worship  :  yet  to  declare 
herself  sensible  to  the  homage  of  any  one  of  her  subjects  would  only 
have  l>een  to  alienate  all  the  rest  by  exciting  their  jealousy  ;  but  the 
pilitic  watchfulness  over  herself  with  relation  to  the  Scottish  lords, 
which  had  been  recommeuiled  by  Murra;^',  her  brother  and  minister, 
was  precisely  that  which  ruined  her.  Unconsciously  to  herself,  an 
obscure  favorite  insinuated  himself  into  her  heart ;  this  favorite,  ao 
celebrated  afterward  for  his  sudden  elevation  and  tragical  death,  was 
named  David  Rizzio. 

VIII. 

Rizzio  was  an  Italian  of  low  birth  and  menial  station.  Gifted  with 
a  touching  voice,  a  pliant  spirit,  which  enabled  him  to  bow  before 
the  great ;  possesskig  a  talent  for  playing  on  the  lute,  and  for  cum- 
posing  and  for  8in<|ing  that  lan«^uishing  music  which  is  one  of  the 
e£feminacies  of  Italy.  Kizzio  had  been  attach(.'d  at  Turin  to  tlic  house- 
bold  of  the  French  am!)assador  at  the  court  of  Piedmont  in  the  ca> 
Eacity  of  musical  attendant.  On  his  return  to  France,  the  ambassadoi 
ad  brought  liizzio  with  him  to  the  court  of  Francis  II.,  and  he  en- 
tered the  auite  of  one  of  the  French  nobles  who  had  escorted  M»?t^ 
to  Scotland.    The  youn.:^  queen  had  begged  \ivnx  ol  \\i\%  "oa^s^xsa^^ 
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I  bat  Rhc  miglit  retain  in  Ibe  country  where  she  was  less  a  queen  than 
nn  exile  one  wlio  would  be  to  her  as  a  living  mcmonr  of  the  arts, 
loiKurc.  and  delights  of  France  and  Ualy,  those  lands  of  her  souK  A 
musician  herself,  as  she  was  also  a  puet — charming  frequently  her 
sadness  by  composing  words  and  airs  in  which  she  exlialod  her  si^hs 
— t)ie  society  of  the  riedmontese  musician  became  habitual  and  oear 
to  her.  The  study  of  his  art  and  even  the  inferiorilv  of  Rizzio's  con- 
<lition  concealed  for  some  time  the  assiduity  and  familiarity  of  this 
intimacy  from  the  observation  of  the  couit  of  Holyrood. 

Ijove'for  the  art  had  unfortunately  led  to  an  undue  preference  fnr 
the  artist.  There  is  in  music  an  attractive  lai;guagc  wuhout  wonU. 
which  unconsciously  creates  sympathy,  and  which  gives  the  musician 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  imagination  of  women  of  cultivated 
minds.  The  delicious,  impassioned,  or  heroic  notes  of  the  voice  or 
of  the  iuHtiumentseem  to  breathe  a  soul  in  unison  with  those  sublime 
nr  touching  chords.  The  music  and  the  musician  become,  as  it  were, 
one.  Rizzio,  after  having  merely  furnished  her  with  amusement  in 
times  of  sadness,  ended  by  becoming  her  confidant,  and  her  favor 
speedily  became  mainfest  to  all.  The  musician,  rapidly  elevated  by 
lier  from  his  servile  position  to  the  suuunit  of  credit  and  honors, 
became,  under  the  name  of  secretary,  the  reigning  favorite  and  the 
minister  of  her  policy. 

IX. 

Ru.MOUS  in  the  palace  regarding  this  preference  of  the  queen  for 
the  Italian  were  not  slow  to  lind  an  echo  in  the  city,  and  from  thence 
they  spread  all  over  Scotland.  Knox  made  the  pulpit  resound  with 
ftlhisions  and  declamations  on  the  corruption  of  the  "  woman  of  Baby- 
hm."  Murray  was  grieved  and  the  nobles  offended;  ihe  clergy 
Ihunrlcrcd  ;  the  people  were  incensed  against  the  queen.  The  court, 
meanwhile,  wns  devoted  to  tourneys,  hunting-feasts,  banquets,  shows, 
and  nnisic,  (concealing  or  Inrtraying  ignoble  love  adventures.  The 
queen  alienated  from  herself  alThearts  for  the  i?ake  of  a  mere  hlsirio, 
of  a  player  on  the  lute,  an  Italian,  a  reprobate  Papist,  who  pa'-sed  for 
a  secret  agent  of  the  Holy  See,  charged  with  the  task  of  seducing  the 
queen  and  fettering  the  conscience  of  the  kingdom. 

X. 

EvERYTiiiNa  indicates  that  3Iar3'  and  Rizzio  haa  resolved  to  give  a 
tragic  divtTsi(Ui  to  this  public  scandal,  by  sacrificinic  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian rage  of  the  people  another  favorite  than  the  true  one,  and  Xhus 
to  satiety  the  Protestant  <*lergy  Ijy  shedding  the  blood  of  a  fooli.sh  en- 
thusiast, the  page  of  the  Marechal  de  Damville.  tlie  young  Du  Chatc- 
hird,  who  had  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Holyrood, "for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertaining  his  master  with  letters  al>out  all  that  related  to 
the  queen,  his  idol     Du  Chatelani,  treated  as  a  child  by  the  playful 
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Indnlgeiine  of  the  queen,  had  conceived  for  his  mistress  a  passion 
bordering  un  madness.     The  queen  had  encouraged  him  too  much  to 
retain  the  right  of  punishing  liim.     Du  Chatelard,  constantly  admit- 
ted to  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  his  mistress,  ende<l  by  mis- 
taking sport  for  earnest,  persuading  liimself  that  she  only  desired  a 
pretext  for  yielding  to  liis  audacity.     The  ladies  of  the  pdlace  dis- 
covered him  one  night  liidden  under  the  queen's  bed  ;  he  was  ex- 
pelled with  indignation,  but  his  boldness  was  placed  to  the  account) 
of  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  age  and  character.     Raillery  was  liis^ 
only  punishmeut.     He  continued  to  profess  at  court  an  adoriog  wor- ' 
ship  for  Mary,  tilling  the  palace  with  his  amorous  verses,  and  reciting 
to  the  courtiers  those  lines  which  lioosard,  possessed  with  the  same 
ima^,  had  addressed  to  her  in  Paris. 

"  'laand  cet  yvoire  blanc  qui  enfle  votre  sefn 

Kiand  votre  lonsue,  CTede  ct  d6I{cate  main 

^iiand  votre  belle  taiUe  et  votre  beau  cor^ai^ 

[ui  reMomble  au  portrait  d^au  c^Iecte  image ; 

fiiaiid  vofl  sages  propos,  quand  vosftre  douce  volx 

]qI  poarroit  emonTolr  les  rochcrs  et  leu  bola, 
IjM  !  ne  sent  plus  icy  ;  quand  taut  do  bcaotez  rares 
Dont  le!<  p-accH  des  cieux  iic  vous  fureut  avares, 
Abaudonuant  la  Fraucc  out  d'uu  autre  cost^ 
L*agr^ble  sujet  de  nos  vers  cmportd. 
Conimeiit  poarroit  chuntor  Ics  bouchen  des  poStea, 
Ouand  par  vostre  depart  lee  nin^es  K>nt  uiucttep? 
Tout  cc  qui  etit  de  beau  ne  ee  (;arde  longtemps ; 
Lea  roses  et  les  lyn  ne  regnent  <iu'un  priuteuipH. 
Alnsl  voire  beaute  sen  lenient  a|)panio 
Quirae  aos  en  uoBtre  Prance  e«t  soadain  disparae 
Comme  on  voifc  d'un  esclair  n'^vanouir  le  trait, 
Et  d'cilc  u*a  lai^se  si  non  que  Ic  regret, 
Sinon  lo  ddplalsir  qui  me  remet  sauH  ce^'se 
Au  coeur  le  souvenir  d*une  telle  princet>se. 


J*envoyray  mcs  pensenp  onl  vulent  conimc  olaeaux 
Par  enx  le  revoiray  jMins  danger  A  toute  heure 
Cette  belle  princet^t^e  et  sa  belle  demenre ; 
Et  li.  pour  tout  jamais  Je  voudruy  Kcjoumer, 
Car  d  un  lieu  si  plui;uni  on  ne  pout  retounier. 

La  nature  a  toujour^*  dedans  la  mer  lolntaine 

Par  Ics  bois  nar  lea  rocx,  sous  les  nioiiceaux  d'arein^ 

Fait  naistrc  les  bcaute/.  et  n'a  point  n  no»  yeux 

N'y  ^  nouM  fail  prctftent  de  sen  dont*  precicux : 

Les  perleM,  les  rul)i»,  M>ut  enfanta  de8  rivages, 

St  toujours  les  odeurs  sont  uux  terns  ffauvagei. 

Aintd  Dieu  qui  a  coin  de  vu!>tic  ruyuute 

A  fait  (miracle  i^mnd)  nat!»tn'  vostre  bcautfi 

8ur  le  J>ord  estranizer,  ct)nimo  chose  lal!«9^e 

Non  pour  nos  yeiix  lul<ui  t  mais  pour  no^tre  penf^.'* 

••  The  ivory  whitene.-*"  of  thy  bosom  fair  ; 
Thy  long  and  hieudcr  hand  so  soft  and  rare; 
Thy  all-Hurpai<tfio^  look  and  form  of  love, 
Knchanting  as  a  vulon  n*om  above ; 
Then  thy  sweet  voicn  nnd  music  of  thy  speech, 
That  rocks  and  woods  might  m.«ve,  hot  htv  co^X^tctcXk 
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When  those  are  lost,  fled  to  a  f  orelfli  sbora. 

With  loves  and  gracw,  France  behoidit  no  more. 

How  shall  the  pm't  sing  now  thou  art  goiie  } 

For  hlhmt  U  the  muse  since  thuii  ha«t  flown  : 

All  that  la  beautodU:*  t<hort  time  duth  abiue. 

The  roi>e  and  lily  only  bloom  while  lactcth  the  »prlng-tlde. 

•       *'  ThuH  here,  in  Franco,  thy  beauty  only  shone, 
For  tliiico  five  )cai'.s  and  suddenly  ii»Konc  ; 
Like  to  the  liglitiiin;,'-flw<h,  a  moment  hricht. 
To  leave  but  d«rkiic8«  aiul  reprvt  like  nighr  ; 
To  leave  a  dcaihletw  mcmury  behind. 
Of  tUat  fair  priucesie,  in  my  heart  eiihhrined. 
My  winudd  thought**,  like  birdt>.  now  ily  to  thee. 
My  beautous  priucet<tt,  and  her  home  1  see. 
And  there  for  evermore  I  faiu  would  Ktay, 
Nor  from  that  sweetest  dwelling  ever  biruy. 

**  Nature  hath  ever  in  her  deepest  flom^s. 
On  loftiest  hills,  in  lonel^r  rocks  and  woods. 
Her  choicest  treasnres  hid  from  mort^il  ken, 
With  rich  and  preciuui*  gems  unseen  of  men. 
The  pearl  and  ruby  Bleep  In  secret  sioreip. 
And  Hofte^t  perfume*  sprius  on  wildest  shores. 
Thus  God,  who  over  thee  his  watch  doth  keep, 
Hath  bonie  tby  bcauiy  safe  acrons  the  deep 
On  forei;j:n  sluue,  in  refi:al  yfide  to  rent. 
Far  from'  mine  eyes,  but  hidden  in  my  breast.'" 

These  beaulifiil  verses  of  Ronsard  were  doubtless  esteemed  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  passion  of  a  poet  equally  faseinated,  but  less  disereet. 

Du  Chalelard,  surprised  a  second  time  bidden  bebiud  the  eurtains 
of  the  queen's  bed.  was  sent  to  trial  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
judges  of  Edinburgb  for  a  meditated  treason.  With  a  single  word 
Mary  might  bave  commuted  his  punishment  or  granted  him  pardon, 
but  she  ungenerously  abandoned  him  to  the  executioner.  Ascending 
the  scaffold  erectecf  before  the  windows  of  Ilolyrood  palace,  the 
theatre  of  his  madness  and  the  dwelling  of  the  queen,  he  laced  death 
like  a  hero  and  a  poet.  "If,"  said  he,  "I  die  not  'without  reproach, 
like  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  my  ancestor,  like  him  1  die,  at  least,  with- 
out fear.''  For  his  last  prayer  he  recited  Konsard's  beautiful  Ode  on 
Death.  Then  casting  his  last  looks  and  thoughts  toward  the  win- 
Idws  of  the  palace,  inhabited  by  the  charm  of  his  life  and  the  cause 
^f  his  death,  **  Farewell  !"  he  cried,  "  thou  who  art  so  btiiutiful  aud 
BO  cruel  ;  who  kille^t  me,  and  whom  I  cannot  cease  to  love  I" 

This  tragedy  was  only  the  picliuie  to  olhers  which  weie  soon  after 
to  till  the  palace  with  cousternatiou  nud  bloodshed. 

XI. 

But  already  state  politics  began  to  intermingle  with  love,  and  to 
invade  the  happiness  of  the  young  queen.  £ngland.  by  right  of 
kindred,  had  always  exercised,  ])arlly  by  habit,  partly  by  fercc,  a 
sort  of  recognized  mediation  over^Scotland.    Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
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of  Henry  VIII.,  less  woman  than  statesman,  was  not  of  a  character 
hkely  to  forego  this  right  of  mediation.     Public  and  personal  policy 
alike  prompted  her  to  retain  it,  the  more  so  lliat  Mary  Stuart  possessed 
eventual  rights  to  the  erown  of  England — rights  even  more  leg'li- 
mate  than  her  own      In  the  case  of  Ij^liznlieili— who  gloried  in  the 
title  of  virgin  queen — dying  without  issue,  ^lary  might  be  called  to 
succeed  her  on  the  English  throne.     The  marriiige  of  the  Queen  of 
Hoots  was,  therefore,  a  question  which  es:ii'ntially  interested  Eliza- 
beth, for,  according  as  the  Scottish  princess  should  marry  a  foreign, 
a  Scottish,  or  an  English  prince,  the  fate  of  England  would  not  fail* 
to  be  powerfully  influence. I  by  I  he  king  with  whom  Mary  should 
divide  her  two  crowns,     Eiizal^eth  had  begun  by  supporting  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  own  favorite,  the  handsome  Leicester,  to  the  hand  of 
Mary  ;  then  jealousy  restrained  Imr,  and  she  transferred  her  favor  to 
a  young  Scot  of  the  almost  royal  house  of  Lennox,  whose  father  was 
devoted  to  her,  and  lived  at  court.     She  indirectly  intimated  to  Mary 
that  such  a  marriage  would  cement  an  eternal  friendship  between 
them,  and  would  be  agreeable  to  both  nations.     The  young  Darnley, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  would  thus  exclude  the  pretensions  of 
foreign  princes,  whose  domination  might  menace  the  independence 
of  Sc»otfand,  and  later,  perhaps,  even  that  of  England,  and  would 
besides  give  to  Queen  Mary  a  pledge  of  domestic  harmony  in  a  com- 
mon Catholic  faith.     It  would  please  the  English,  because  the  house 
of  Lennox  had  immense  possessions  in  England,  and  the  family  in- 
habited London  ;  it  would  accommodate  the  Scotch,  for  he  was  a  Scot 
by  blood  and  race,  and  the  Scottish  nobles  would  more  readily  sub- 
mit to  one  of  their  own  countrymen  than  to  an  Englishman  or  a 
stranger.     This  judicious  reasoning  shows  in  Elizabeth  no  trace  at 
that  time  of  the  perlidy  and  hatred  which  historians  attribute  to  her 
in  this  negotiation.     She  certainly  ^ave  in  this  case  to  her  sister  Mary 
of  Scotland  the  wisest  counsel  likely  to  lissure  repose  to  herself,  hap- 
piness to  her  people,  and  friendship  between  the  two  crowns.     This 
advice,  moreover,  could  not  fall  to  be  well  received  by  a  young 
uueen,  whose  heart  should  naturally  take  precedence  of  Jier  hand,  for 
Darnley,  then  in  the  tliwer  of  his  youtli,  wjis  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  men,  and  the  mi)st  likely  to  captivate  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  a 
young  queen  by  ihe  graces  of  his  pGrson. 

Rizzio  might  perhaps  have  made  himself  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
marriage  of  Mary ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  womanly  caprice  or 
from  the  leHued  policy  of  Rizzio,  wliich  prompted  him  to  concede  a 
throne  in  order  to  rotain  his  intluence,  he  favored  the  idea  of  Eliza- 
beth by  every  means,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  he  might  be  unable  to 
resist  alone,  or  for  a  length  of  time,  the  enmity  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
leagued  against  him  ;  that  a  king  was  necessary  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  and  that  Daniley,  wlio.  though  possessing  a  charming  ex- 
terior, had  only  an  inferior  mind,  would  be  ever  grateful  to  him  for 
placing  him  on  the  throne,  and  would  leave  him  to  reign  in  reality, 
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sheltered  from  public  envy  under  the  protection  of  the  king.  History 
on  tbLs  point  is  wliolly  conjectural,  but  the  renewed  and  continuous 
prefcreuce  of  !Mary  for  her  favorite  leads  to  the  presumption  that  she 
accepted  Daruley  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  Rizzio  in  p6wer. 

XII. 

Darxlev  appeared  at  Ilolyrood,  and  charmed  all  eyes  by  bis  io- 
companible  bcuuty,  but  it  was  that  incomplete  kind  of  beauty  want- 
ing in  the  munliuuss  bestowed  by  years  ;  he  had  yoiitb  in  bis  face,  and 
something  of  the  woman  in  bis  sliapo,  which  was  too  slender  and  un- 
steady for  a  king.  A  diange,  however,  seemed  to  come  over  Mary's 
heart  on  seeing  him,  and  slie  bestowed  upon  him  her  whole  soul  with 
her  crown.  Tlie  recitals  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Scottish 
court  represent  this  marriage  as  the  i)erfect  union  of  two  lovers,  liav- 
ing  but  one  heart,  and  ardently  enjoying  the  prolonged  revelries  of 
this  tirst  bliss  of  their  lives.  The  Presbyterians  alone,  with  Knox  at 
their  head,  formed  a  discordant  element  in  tlic  general  happiness. 
**  We  should  be  satisfied,"  ironically  remarked  the  Karl  of  Morton  ; 
"  we  are  going  to  be  governed  by  a  buffoon  lUzzio.  a  silly  child 
Durnley,  and  a  shameless  princess  Slary  Stuart."  "  You  will  hear," 
writes  Paul  de  Foix,  envoy  of  Catherine  de  Medici  at  Ilolyrood,  "  of 
the  graceful  and  pletvsant  life  of  tlie  said  lady,  who  employs  every 
morning  in  hunting,  and  the  evenings  in  dancing,  music,  and  mas- 
querades." *'  She  is  not  a  Christian,"  cried  Knox  from  his  pulpit, 
•*  n(iiiher  is  she  woman  ;  she  is  a  pagan  divinity — Diana  in  the  morn* 
ing,  Venus  in  the  evening  1" 

XIII.  « 

Murray,  the  brother  of  Mary,  who  had  firmly  established  the 
kingdom  under  her  rule  by  his  spirited  and  wise  administration,  was 
soon  dismissed  by  the  new  king,  now  counselled  and  governed  by 
liizzio.  lie  retired,  carrying  with  him  the  esteem  of  the  nobles  and 
universal  popularity  in  the  nation  ;  the  levity  of  the  queen  thus 
prompted  her  to  discard  the  tirst  statesman  in  Scotland  for  a  musi- 
cian, and  leave  everything  to  the  government  of  caprice.  Under  the 
iniluence  of  Charles  IX.,  who  then  meditated  the  coming  St.  Barthol- 
omew, of  the  Duke  of  Alba.  Philip  the  Second's  fanatical  execu- 
tioner, and  of  Catherine  of  Medici,  the  fountain-head  of  the  religious 
peiseculiun  in  France,  Mary  joinetl  the  League  of  I^avonne,  whose 
()l)joct  was  to  form  a  plan  for  the  religious  unity  of  all  £uroi>e  by  the 
exierminalion  of  Protestantism.  She  boasted  tnat  she  would  soon 
lead  her  Scottish  troops  and  her  Catholic  continental  allies  to  the  con- 
quest of  England,  and  achieve  the  triumph  of  Poi>ery  even  in  London 
itself.  We  can  easily  conceive  what  dissension  and  animositv 
between  the  two  queens  would  immediately  spring  from  such  worcfs 
when  reported  to  Elizabeth  by  her  envoys  at  ilolyrood  ;  fcminiuu 
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rivalries  speedily  l)ecame  intermixed  with  those  of  ft  religious  and 
politicul  nature,  to  envenom  still  more  the  bloody  leaven  of  their 
hypocritical  friendship.  The  inconstancy  of  Mary  soon  began  lo 
work  out  the  vengeance  of  Elizabeth. 

XIV. 

Mary  had,  after  a  few  days  of  marriagC;  abandoned  her  transient 
foutlness  for  the  youth  she  imagined  she  had  loved,  conreivetl  a  cool- 
ness for  Darnley,  and  became  again  prodigal  of  everything  tow»'r»i 
Rizzio,  on  whom  she  lavished  power  and  honors,  violating  the  almost 
sacred  etiquette  of  the  times  by  admitting  liim  to  her  table  in  her 
private  apartments,  and,  suppressing  the  name  of  the  king  in  public 
papers,  substituted  that  of  Rizzio.  Scotland  found  she  had  two 
kings,  or,  rather,  the  nominal  king  disappeared  to  give  place  to  the 
favorite. 

XV. 

Darnlet,  a  prey  at  once  to  shame  and  to  iealousy,  bore  all  this 
like  a  child,  dreaming  of  the  vengeance  which  he  had  not  the  strength 
to  accomplish.  The  Scottish  nobler,  feeling  themselves  humbled  in 
bis  person,  secretly  excited  in  him  this  ferment  of  hatred,  and  offered 
to  rid  him  at  once  from  the  worthless  parasite  she  had  palmed  on  the 
kingdom  as  its  ruler.  What  may  be  called  a  national  plot  was  formed 
between  them  and  Darnley,  whose  objects  were  the  death  of  the 
favonte,  ^be  imprisonment  of  the  queen,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
outrage<l  royal  power  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  clergy  and  the  people  wouUl  evidently  be  favorable  to  the  plot ; 
there  was  no  need  to  conceal  it.  from  them,  so  certain  were  the  con- 
spirators not  only  of  impunit}'  but  of  public  applause.  The  Earl  of 
Murray,  brother  of  the  queen,  whom  she  had  so  imprudently  driven 
away  to  deliver  herself  up  to  the  ascendency  of  Hizzio.  was  consult- 
ed, and  listened  with  caution  to  the  incomplete  revelations  of  the 
plotters.  Too  honest  to  participate  by  his  consent  in  an  assassination, 
he  gave  his  approbation,  or  at  least  his  silence,  to  the  enterprise  for 
the  delivery  of  Scotland.  lie  promised  to  return  to  Holyrood  at  the 
call  of  the  lords,  and  to  resume  the  reins  of  government  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  hair  to  the  throne,  whom  3Iary  alreiuly  carried  in  her 
l)OSoni.  Rizzio,  defeated  and  captured,  might  be  embarked  and 
thrown  upon  the  coast  of  France. 

The  queen  and  the  favorite,  ill-served  by  a  disaffected  court,  sua- 
pccte<l  nothing  of  the  plot,  though  thecousi)irators,  HrK'king  from  the 
most  distant  castles  in  Scotland,  were  ahx'iuiy  armed  and  assembled 
in  her  antechamber. 

On  the  night  of  the  0th  or  lOlli  of  March,  15GG.  Darnley,  the  Earl 
of  Jjennnx,  his  father,  Lord  Ruthven.  (leorgc  Douglas,  Lindsay, 
Andrew  Kcr,  and  some  other  lords  of  the  Protestant  iiarty,  awuitocl 
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ibc  hour  in  the  klns^'s  chamber ;  three  hundred  men-at-annt,  furnished 

by  the  different  counties,  elided  silently  into  Edinburgh  one  by  one 
uikJct  the  Hhado  of  the  wiills  by  the  street  leading  from  the  city  to  the 
])alace,  ready  to  succor  the  conspirators  if  the  queen^s  guards  should 
jitl(  mpt  to  defend  Iiur. 

According  to  tlie  French  ambassador, the  murderers  had  a  still 
more  nu^i.int  and  justitiablc  pretext  for  the  assassination  of  the  fa- 
vorite than  historians  relate. 

"  Tlic  kin.2:,"  we  read  iu  the  dispatches  of  Paul  de  Foix  to  Cathe- 
rine* of  .Medici,  **  a  few  days  before  had  gone  to' the  door  of  the 
(|uetu's  c hamher.  which  wiLS  immediately  above  his  own,  about  an 
hour  after  nruhii<;ht.  After  having  knocked  frequentl}'  and  no  one 
leplyiiig,  he  calleii  the  queen  several  times,  praying  her  to  open  the 
door,  nnd  tluaily  threatening  to  break  it  open,  ui>on  which  she  ad- 
mitted! him.  Tiie  king  supposed  her  to  ha  idone  in  the  clmmber,  till, 
after  having  searched  everywhere,  he  discovered  David  in  the  cabi- 
net, his  only  garment  licing  a  furred  robe." 

This  was  probably  the  official  version  given  by  the  king  and  his 
accom[)lices,  but  the  witnesses,  and  even  the  actors  in  the  munler, 
gave  a  more  truthful  one  of  it  afterward.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  by  Lord  Ituthven,  one  of  tlie  conspirators,  after  his 
flight  to  England,  confirmed  by  unanimous  testimony-  and  by  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

The  (|uecn  had  unsuspectingly  prolonged  a  nocturnal  supper  with 
her  favorite,  iu  company  with  a  single  female  confidante,  in  a  small 
room  of  the  palace  next  to  her  bedchamber.  Here  let  us  quote  ihe 
French  writer,  who  has  studied  on  the  s\wl  the  most  minute  circum- 
stances ()f  this  event,  and  who  engraves  them  in  our  memory  as  he 
relates  them  :  • 

"  The  klni:  had  supped  in  his  own  apartment  in  company  with  the 
Eails  of  ^lorton,  Ruthven,  and  I/uidsay  ;  the  king's  rooms  were  on 
the  ground  tloor,  elevated  by  a  few  steps,  and  were  situated  under 
the  Jipartnients  of  the  quetn  ni  the  same  tower.  During  the  deFJrcit 
he  scni  to  see  who  was  with  the  ijueen.  He  was  told  that  the  queen 
had  lini.>lied  supper  in  her  little  cabinet,  with  Rizzio  and  her  natural 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Argyle.  Their  conversation  had  been  ioyoiis 
an<l  brilliant.  The  king  went  up  by  a  back  stair,  while  3iorton, 
Lindsay,  and  a  troop  of  their  bravest  vasaals  occupied  the  great 
staircase,  and  dispersed  in  their  passage  some  of  the  queen's  friends 
and  seivants. 

"The  king  pass(;d  from  the  chamber  into  3Iary*8  cabinet 
Rizzio,  dressed  in  a  short  mantle,  a  salhi  vest,  and  lower  clothes  of 
purple  velvet,  was  seated,  witu  his  head  covered.  He  wore  a  cap 
de(?orated  v.ith  a  feather.  The  queen  said  to  the  king,  '  My  lor  J, 
have  vou  supped?  I  thought  you  were  supping  now.'  The  king 
Icanetf  on  the  back  of  the  (lueeu's  chair,  who  turned  round  toward 
him  ;  I  hey  embraced,  and  Damley  look  a  ahare  in  the  conven>ation. 
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His  Toico  trembled,  his  face  was  iDflAmed,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  cast  anxious  glances  toward  a  little  door  he  Iiad  left  ajar. 
Soon  after  a  man  issued  from  under  tlie  fringes  of  the  curtain  wliicU 
covered  it — Huthven,  still  pale  and  shaking  with  fever,  who,  in  si)iie 
of  his  extrenio  weakness,  had  deiermined  to  join  in  the  undertaktug. 
He  wore  a  dam(C$>k  doublet  lined  with  fur,  a  brass  helmet,  and  iron 
fiiuntlels  ;  was  armt^l  as  if  for  battle,  and  accompanied  by  Donghis, 
Ker,  BaIIant\'ne,  and  Ormiston.  At  this  moment  Morton  and  Lind- 
say violently  btirst  into  the  bedchamber  of  the  ((ueen,  and,  pushing 
towanl  the  cabinet,  rushed  into  that  small  room. 

**  Ruthvcn  threw  himself  forward  with  such  impetuosity  tliat  the 
floor  groaned  beneath  his  weight.  Mary  and  her  guests  were  terri- 
fied ;  his  livid,  tierce  aspect,  distorted  by  illness  and  wrath,  froze 
them  with  terror. 

**  *  Why  are  you  here,  and  who  gave  you  permission  to  enter?* 
cried  the  queen. 

** '  1  have  a  matter  to  settle  with  David,*  replied  Ruthven  in  a  deep 
voice. 

"  Another  of  the  conspirators  coming  forward,  Mary  said  to  him, 
*  If  David  bo  guilty,  I  am  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  justice.*  *  This 
Is  justice ! '  replied  the  conspirator,  taking  a  rope  from  under  his 
mantle. 

**  Haggard  with  fear,  Rizzio  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  chamber. 
He  was  followed,  and  the  poor  Italian,  approaching  the  queen,  took 
hold  of  her  dress,  crying,  *  I  am  a  dead  man  !  giuslizia  !  giustizia  ! 
save  me.  madamo  !  save  me  !  *  Mary  threw  herself  iHJtween  Uizzio 
and  the  assassins.  She  triixl  to  stay  their  hands.  All  were  crowded 
and  presse<l  together  in  that  narrow  space  in  one  confused  mass. 
l{uthven  and  Lindsay,  brandishing  tlieir  nak<;d  dirks,  spuke  roui^hly 
to  the  queen  ;  Andrew  Ker  j)laced  a  pistol  to  her  breast  and  threat- 
ened to  fire,  and  Mar>',  throwing  ojxm  her  l>osom.  cried, 

**  *  Fire,  if  you  do  not  respect  tlie  infant  I  iK'ar  !  * 

"  The  table  Wiis  overturned  during  this  tumult.  The  queen  still 
struggling,  Darnley  threw  his  arms  round  her  and  pressed  her  into  u 
chair,  in  which  he  hold  her  down  :  while  tlio  others,  taking  Uizzio  by 
the  neck,  dragged  him  from  the  cabinet.  Douglas  seized  Darnley^ 
dirk,  struck  the  favorite  with  it,  and  leaving  the  dagger  in  his  kick, 
cricil,  *  TJint  is  the  king's  stroke  !  *  Uizzio  still  sirviggled  d;  speraiely. 
Hi;  wept,  prayed,  and  supplicated  with  lamentabU;  groan''.  He  at 
first  clung  to  the  d(X)r  of  tlio  cabinet,  and  uftt^rward  cn'pt  to  the 
flreplav.*e  ;  then  he  grasped  the  l)ed- posts  of  the  quetm's  i)ed  ;  the 
conspirators  thn^atencd.  struck,  insulted  him,  and  forced  Iiim  to  lei 
tfohis  hold  by  pricking  his  hands  with  their  dirks.  Having  at  last 
been  dragged  from  the  (pieen's  chamber  into  the  anteroom,  Uizzio 
fell,  piercwl  with  fifty-five  dagger- wounds. 

**  The  queen  made  almost  superhuman  elTorts  to  fly  to  the  succor 
of  Die  unhappy  man.    Tiie  king  coulil  scarcely  restrain  her.     Plao 
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tng  her  in  other  hands,  he  hastened  to  the  room  where  Kizzio  laj 
exph  ing.  He  asked  if  there  vet  remained  anything  to  do,  and  plunged 
his  dagger  into  the  poor  corpse.  After  this,  Rizzio  was  tiea  by  the 
feet  with  the  rope  brought  by  one  of  the  party,  and  was  then  dragged 
down  tlie  stairs  of  the  palace. 

'•  Lord  Huthven  then  returned  to  the  queen's  cabinet,  where  the 
taiile  had  I)een  replaced.  He  then  sat  down,  and  asked  for  a  little 
wine.  The  queen  was  enraged  at  his  insolence.  He  said  he  was 
sick,  and  pouring  out  some  wine  with  his  own  hand  into  an  empty  cup 
(Rizzio's  perhaps),  he  added  that  *  he  could  not  submit  to  bo  gov- 
erned by  a  servant.     Your  husband  is  here  ;  he  is  our  chief  !  * 

**  *  Is  it  so?*  replied  the  queen,  still  doubtful  of  Rizzio*s  death. 
'  For  some  time,*  said  Damley,  *  you  have  been  more  devoted  to  him 
than  to  me. '  The  qneen  was  about  to  reply,  when  one  of  her  officers 
entered,  of  whom  she  asked  whether  David  had  l)een  taken  to  prison, 
and  where  ?  *  Madam/  replied  he,  *  we  must  speak  no  more  about 
Kizzio  ;  he  is  dead.' 

*'  The  queen  uttered  a  cry,  and  then  turning  to  the  king,  ex- 
claimed, *  Ah,  traitor  and  son  of  a  traitor  !  is  this  the  reward  you  re- 
served for  him  who  has  done  so  much  for  your  good  and  for  your 
honor?  Is  this  my  reward  for  having  by  his  advice  elevate<l  you  to 
so  high  a  dignity  ?  All  !  no  more  tears,  but  revenge  !  No  more  joy 
for  me  till  your  heart  shall  be  as  desolate  as  mine  is  this  dny  I '  Say 
ing  these  words,  she  fainted  away. 

'*  All  her  friends  at  Holyrood  immediately  fled  in  disorder.  The  Earl 
of  Athol.  the  Flemings,  and  Livingstone  escaped  by  a  dark  passage  ; 
the  Eiirls  of  BotJiweli  and  Huntly  slid  down  a  pillar  into  the 
garden. 

*'  Meantime  a  shudder  ran  through  the  city.  The  belliwwerc  rung  ; 
the  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  Lord  Provost  at  their  head. 
assembM  instantly  around  the  palace.  They  asked  for  tlie  queen, 
who  had  now  recovered  her  senses.  While  some  of  the  conspirators 
threatened  that  if  she  called  out  she  would  be  slain  and  thrown  over 
the  walls,  others  assured  the  burgesses  that  all  went  well :  that  they 
had  only  poniarded  the  Piedmontese  favorite,  who  had  conspireJl 
with  the  Pope  and  the  Kmg  of  Spain  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the 
Holy  Gospel. 

•*  Darnley  himself  opened  a  window  of  the  fatal  tower  and  begged 
the  people  to  retire,  with  the  assurance  that  all  was  done  by  order  of 
the  qiieen.  and  that  instructions  would  be  given  next  day. 

*'  Guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  her  own  palace,  and  even  in  her  bed- 
chamber, without  a  sinsrle  female  attendant,  31ary  remained  alone  all 
night,  delivered  up  to  the  horrors  of  despair.  She  had  been  preg- 
nant for  seven  months,  and  her  emotions  were  so  powerful  that  tho 
infant  she  afterward  bore,  and  who  became  James  I.  of  England, 
could  never  look  upon  a  naked  sword  without  a  shudder  of  fear.** 
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_  Bdt  If  Hkrjr's  ofTence  wti9  nomiiDly,  her  venirrance  was  thildlsb. 
■iRlMio  bftd  trusted  all  la  Hurv's  preference  :  Ihe  acconiplicea  of  tho 

■  Sinit  hud  confided  in  bis  puenle  jeulousj.  a  aenttment  as  iocnusisleul 
lltaloro  in  tbolieart  of  a  husband  reudy  lo  pHrdon  [be  ((tietji's  fault  it 
B  aht)  ootild  forgivu  his  revtinge.  The  tjueea,  burying  in  her  memory, 
I  with  Italian  udiI  femiaiue  dissimulation,  l>otti  the  oiitraire  and  her 
ft  TUnitment,  in  orilcr  the  iKtter  to  pnve  the  wuy  for  expiation,  pnsaed, 
I  b  aomo  lioiirs,  tmm  imprecations  aud  sobs  lo  a  feigned  rettigriatioii. 

■  TfenibUog  fur  iivr  llironc,  ber  liberty,  her  own  life,  and  thtil  of  her 
I  anbom  child,  site  uudvrkHik  to  fascinate  in  bia  Inrn  the  offended 
Khtwlwtd,  wUoM  luii^cr  seems  to  have  lieen  al  once  vxtiiif;uished  in 

■  thoUooilof  lite  ofteniler.  The  tinagiDjtioD  cou  ulooe  fslhom  ths 
T  prufoaad  depths  of  tbe  queen's  avenging  dissimulnlion  toward  him 
I  who  iutd  given  Ibo  last  stub  to  the  dead  body  of  her  fnvorite. 

With  nHunisbing  prooiplilude  Mary  rharmed,  reconquered,  and 

_  tgtilt  draw  toward  hcraelr  mure  Ihna  ever  ibe  eyes  and  the  heart  of 

I  iwr  ^TOiing  busband,    "From  tho  lath  at  March,  while  the  MomI  tit 

I  niisio  WW  still  reeking  on  the  Uoor  o(  the  chiimhcr  and  on  the  ttlas'« 

ads,"  wrilM  Ihi!  French  envoy,  "  the  queen  rnsiimcd  all  hrr  em- 

n  over  Darotey  :  the  fnsdaallon  was  so  rapid  and  conipli-le  that 

jpto  Imlieved  in  theintlueuccof  witchcraft  on  thii|mrt  of  thequeoa 

trlKTbuBbaad." 


% 


I  romwrly  employed  them  in  oRenci^. 


■  in  apparent  submission,  as  sUo  bad  I 


This  reconcillalion  oulirplv  concealed  ibe  new  conspiracy  Ixilivcca  ( 
I  Uiu  kinx  and  (juecii  at,iiiusi  burnley  'b  own  oceonipliree  Id  the  miirdpr  j 
I  bfllui  ^ivuritu.  liQt  wiiiub  suddenly  bvdtme.appareut  on  tbe  15cb  uf  I 
I' March,  six  dnys  nftur  the  nssuis^iiiutlon,  by  Uie  nocturnal  tlij^t  of  the  4 
(tmn  to  tl>e  castle  of  Dutihnr,  a  foMrcu  whence  Ibe  king  t 
.  n  Wit  nccompliccs  nud  the  queen  her  enemlei.    From    ' 

k  Iheuce  Mary  unle  lo  ber  siMer.  Queen  Eliubetli  of  England,  i~    ' 
otina  iii!r  tuLtforluoes  ia  Uer  uwii  way,  and  deniiindipK  succi 
iutuer  revolted  subjects,    Bbe  tlien  Himmoncd  to  [>unW  iIhmo 
l«»whi>weTc  innocent  of  tbe  consnlnicy  acalnst  ber,  and  eight 
_.    luaad  taltlitul  ScotH  obeyud  her  <M\.    Placing  brrself  witli  tha  J 
I'kltigat  tbd  bead  of  thMe  lioupit.  slie  uiarubud  upon  Edinhurgli;  1 
"aliment  and  terror  went  iJefore  her ;  the  presence  of  lbs  king  j 

, jCinried  lbs  inmrsenl  nobles,  clergy,  and  people,  and.  witlioul'  I 

VRrtktug  :i  (>k>w,  sbc  eiilcrcd  Ilolyiovd.    A  proi^lanuiilon  wH>ieauecL;| 
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forbidding  any  mention  of  Darnlcy  as  a  participator  in  Rizzio*s  mur« 
der,  and  aJI  tbo  accomplices  in  that  deed  who  fell  Into  the  queen  *8 
hands  were  beheaded  ;  Kuthvcu,  Douglas,  and  Morton  fled  beyond 
Uie  frontiers  ;  she  recalled,  as  chief  of  her  council,  the  a1>1c  nnd  up- 
right Murray,  who  had  been  sufficiently  mixed  up  with  the  conspir- 
acy to  insure  his  popularity,  though  sufficiently  guarded  to  preserve 
his  honor.  Finally,  to  gratify  her  aifection,  after  having  attained 
the  objects  of  her  ambition,  she  threw  aside  the  mask,  bewailed  the 
fate  of  Rizzio,  ordered  his  body  to  be  exhumed,  and  buried  it  with 
reiical  obsequies  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kiogs  in  Holyrood  chapel. 

Reconciled  with  Darnley,  whom  she  more  and  more  despised  ;  well 
served  by  Murray,  who  brought  back  to  her  the  affections  of  the 
nation,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  June  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
destined  one  day  to  reign  over  England.  An  amnesty,  ably  coun- 
selled by  Murray,  granted  a  pnnlon  to  the  conspirators  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  auspicious  event,  and  allowed  those  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed to  return  to  their  country  and  homes. 

The  hour  of  vengeance  on  her  Imsband  had,  however,  come  ;  her 
aversion  for  him  made  their  lives  miserable,  and  she  no  longer  took 
any  pains  to  conceal  it.  Melvil,  one  of  her  most  intimate  confidants, 
says,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  his  mistress,  *"  I  constantly 
found  her,  from  the  time  of  Rizzi'b's  murder,  with  her  heart  full  of 
rancor,  and  the  worst  way  to  pay  court  to  her  was  to  speak  of  her 
reconciliation  with  the  king."  t^uch  testimony  reveals  to  us  the 
hearts  of  the  actors  in  this  great  drama,  though  hidden  under  tho 
mask  of  false  appearances. 

XVIII. 

The  secret  cause  of  this  growing  aversion  was  a  new  love,  more 
resembling  a  fatality  of  heart  in  the  career  of  a  modem  Phedra 
than  the  aberration  of  a  woman  and  a  queen  in  an  age  enjoying  the 
light  of  civiliziition. 

The  object  of  this  love  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  passion  itself 
was  inexplicable,  unless,  indeed,  we  attribute  it  to  the  effect  of 
mngic  or  of  pasaession,  a  supernatural  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heart  which  was  common  in  those  superstitious  times.  But 
the  female  heart  contains  within  itself  ffre^ter  mysteries  than  even 
magic  can  explain.  The  man  now  beloved  by  Mar}-  Stuart  was 
Both  well. 

The  Earl  of  Bolhwell  w^as  a  Scottish  noble  of  a  powerful  and  illus- 
trious house,  whose  principal  stronghold  was  Hermitas^e  Castle  i:i 
Roxburghshire.  lie  was  born  with  those  perverse*,  and  unrulv  in- 
stincts which  indifferently  drive  men  from  exploit  to  explojt,  or  from 
crime  to  crime— to  a  throne  or  to  a  scaffold.  Impetuou's  in  every 
impulse,  in  ambitfon,  and  in  enterprise,  Bothwell  was  one  of  those 
adventurers  gifted  with  superhuman  darinff,  who,  in  their  develop- 
ment and  as  their  desires  expand,  seek  to  uurst  the  social  buunds 
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within  which  they  exist,  to  make  room  for  themselves  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Some  men  seem  l>orn  to  madness,  and  Bothwell  was 
one  of  those.  Byron,  whose  mother's  ancestry  was  connccied  Av!:h 
the  line  of  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  Bothwell's  wife,  has  dv'i>:ctLd  liii:.  iii 
the  ronmntkc  and  sombre  *'  Corsair  ;"  but  the  poem  is  tar  U'h:n(l  His- 
toric truth,  for  the  sovereign  poet,  Xature,  outvies  ficiijii  by  reuliiy. 

XIX. 

Wk  know  not  whether  precocious  crime,  parental  severity,  or  v/;l- 
untary  tlight  exiled  him  from  the  paternal  home,  but  in  iii&  early 
youth  he  l)ecame  enrolled  among  those  corsairs  of  the  ocean  wh;> 
btained  the  coasts,  the  islands,  and  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea  with 
blood.  His  name,  his  rank,  his  courage,  had  speedily  promoted  iiim 
to  the  command  of  o)ie  of  those  squadrons  of  criminals  who  had  a 
den  wherein  to  stow  their  spoils,  and  an  arseiial  for  their  vessels,  in 
a  rock-fortress  on  the  coast  of  Denmark.  The  crimes  of  Bothwell, 
and  his  exploits  among  those  pirates,  lie  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the 
past ;  but  his  name  inspired  terror  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

After  this  stormy  youth  the  death  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  his 
Scottish  domains  and  wild  vassals.  The  troubles  of  the  court  of 
Edinburgh  had  attracted  him  to  Ilolyrood,  where  he  discovered  a 
wider  field  for  ambition  and  crime,  lie  was  among  those  Scottish 
chiefs  who,  at  the  appeal  of  the  king  to  his  subjects  while  in  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  hastened  thither  with  their  vassals^  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  and  pillaging  Edinburgh.  Since  the  return  of  the  court  to 
Ilolyrood,  he  had  distinguished  himself  among  the  foremost  partisims 
of  the  queen.  Whether  inspired  by  ambition  or  spurred  on  by  an 
indefinite  hope  of  subjugating  the  heart  of  a  woman  by  striking  her 
imagination,  he,  at  all  events,  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  ;  perhaps 
he  knew  that  the  surest  way  to  conquer  feminine  pride  is  to  appear 
indifferent  to  it. 

XX. 

Bothwell  was  no  longer  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  ;  but  althousch 
he  had  10!<t  an  eye  by  a  wound  received  in  one  of  his  sea-fights,  he 
was  still  handsome.  Ilis  beauty  was  not  effeminate,  like  Darnley*8, 
nor  melancholy*  and  pensive  like  Iiizzio*s,  but  of  that  rude  and  manly 
order  which  gives  to  passion  the  energy  of  heroism.  The  liceniious- 
ness  of  his  manners  and  the  victims  of  his  libertinugc  had  made  him 
well  known  at  the  court  of  Ilolyrood.  He  had  many  attachments 
among  the  women  of  that  court,  less  for  tlieir  love  than  their  dis- 
honor. One  of  those  mistresses,  Lad^'  lieves,  a  dibsipated  woman, 
cclebmted  by  Brantome  for  the  notoriety  of  her  adventures,  was  the 
confidante  of  the  queen.  She  had  retained  for  Bothwell  an  admira- 
tion which  survived  their  intimacy.  The  queen,  who  amused  herself 
bgr  intenpgatiiig  her  confidante  regarding  the  exploits  and  amours  of 
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her  old  favorite,  allowed  herself  to  be  gradually  attracted  toward 
him  by  a  sentiment  which,  at  first,  assum^  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
good-natured  curiosity.  The  confidante,  divining,  or  believing  she 
divined,  the  yet  unexpressed  desires  of  the  queen,  introduced  Both- 
well  one  evening  into  the  garden,  and  even  to  the  apartment  of  her 
mistress.  This  secret  meeting  forever  sealed  the  asi'endency  of 
Bolhwell  over  the  queen.  Her  passion,  though  hidden,  was,  for  that 
reason,  still  more  commanding,  and  became  fur  the  tirst  time  appar- 
ent to  all  some  weeks  after  this  interview,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
wound  Both  well  had  received  in  a  border  feud,  on  the  marches  of 
which  he  had  the  command.  On  hearing  of  this,  Mary  mounted  on 
hor8el)aclc,  and  rode,  without  resting  by  the  way,  to  the  Hermitage 
where  he  had  been  carried,  assured  herself  with  her  own  eyes  of  the 
danger  he  had  run,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  Ilolyrood. 

*•  The  Earl  of  Both  well."  writes  at  this  time  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  Catherine  of  Medici,  **  is  out  of  danger,  at  which  the  queen  is 
well  pleased.  To  have  lost  him  would  have  been  no  small  loss  indeed 
to  her." 

She  herself  avows  her  anxiety  in  verses  composed  on  the  occasion : 

'*  Pour  lui  atissf  j'ai  p1<  ur^  niainte  larme 

D'abord  quand  il  bq  tit  de  ce  rori>8  posscBSCur 
Duqnel  a  lore  il  n'avait  pa?  Ic  ccFur  I 
Puis  ine  dunnn  unc  autre  dure  alnrme 
£t  me  pcueaOtcr  vie  ct  frayeur  !'* 

_ "  When  firet  my  master  he  became. 
For  him  I  shed  full  many  a  tear  ; 
But  now  thld  new  and  dire  ahirm 
Destroys  in  nie  both  life  and  fear  I"" 

After  his  cure  Bothwell  became  master  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
thing  was  lavished  on  him  as  previously  on  Hizzio,  and  he  accepted 
all,  not  as  a  subject  but  ns  a  master.  The  king,  shut  out  from  tho 
councils  of  the  queen,  and  even  from  her  society  as  his  wife, 
'*  walked  about  alone,"  says  Melvil,  "from  place  to  place,  and  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  she  regarded  it  as  a  crime  that  any  one  should 
keep  company  with  him." 

"  The  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  husband,"  writes  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, envoy  of  Elizabeth  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  '*  live  togeihtT  as 
before,  and  even  worse  ;  she  rarely  sits  at  table,  and  never  sleeps 
with  him  ;  she  in  no  wise  esteems  his  society,  and  h)vcs  not  those 
wlio  entertain  friendship  for  him.  To  such  an  extent  does  hlie  ex- 
clude him  from  business  that  when  she  leaves  the  ^wilnee  to  go  out 
he  knows  nothing.  ^lodesty  forbids  me  to  rcp<>ut  what  slie  luis  said 
of  him,  and  which  would  not  be  honorable  to  the  queen." 

The  insolence  of  the  new  favorite  partook  of  the  ferocily  of  his 
former  life ;  he  once  drew  his  dai^ger  in  fidl  council  before  tho 
queen  to  strike  Lethington,  another  member  of  thu  council,  for  hav- 
ing objected  to  his  advice. 
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eutragcd  cvory  Hnv  bf  BntUwcU'a  conteniul.  and  some- 
i«iiLl8,  retireil  to  QIogkow.  where  he  Uvea  la  Ibe  house 
ui  UB  iiHuer,  the  Karl  of  Lennox.  The  quean  and  Boihwell  became 
fllartoetl  lest  he  should  make  public  complaiot  against  Uie  humilia- 
tion awl'Degicct  to  which  he  was  condcmneil,  Bppeal  to  Ihi'  ilincou- 
tented  unons  the  nobility,  nnd  in  his  turn  miircli  sgutast  EUioburjrli. 
It  l«  to  thia  motive  and  It>  liuthwell's  fear,  rather  than  to  hlx  desire 
to  become  the  bUBbAnd  of  tbe  queen,  that  we  mual  ntlrlbute  the  odi- 
ou(  crime  which  soon  after  threw  the  world  into  cou  sternal  ion.  anil 
of  wbiuh  Mary  Stuart  was  at  leiist  the  (u^eumpliee,  if  she  were  nut 
tbe  iirincipnl  itctur.  In  nit  tbe  nets  of  tlie  queen  wUicii  prrcuded 
tbia  trngedy  Ihcre  are  not  only  proofs  of  complicity  in  the  plan  for 
AsutMiiialini!  her  huabnad,  but  sometliiug  erou  sL'lt  more  otroeious — 
n»me[y.  ihp  hypocritical  art  of  a  womnn  who  hides  murderous  ioten- 
I  ion  n  under  the  appcarnncc  of  love;  who  lends  herself  to  the  vil« 
olUee  of  deMiying  Iter  victim  untl  drawing  him  within  reach  of  the 
Bword  of  the  oasiMMn. 

Wllhout  gruntins  to  Mary's  cDrrespbndence  with  Bothwcll,  he  it 
real  or  apocryphal,  more  bi»lorical  auihority  than  it  deserves,  it  is 
evident  lliut  a  correspondence  of  that  nature  did  exist  betmccn  the 
m  and  lier  seducer,  and  if  she  did  not  write  what  is  contained  in 
B  letters  (which  are  not  wriiien  by  bcr  own  hand,  and  the  au- 
__Jic1ty  of  which  is  consequently  suspected),  still  she  ai^ted  in  all 
.i  preliminaries  of  the  tragedy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
liibl  of  her  participation  in  tbe  snare  by  which  tlio  unfortunate  and 
_borDus.DRmIcy  was  inveigled. 

f^ Tie  Idlers  writ len  at  Olasgow  by  tbe  queen  to  Bothwcll  brcalha 
nwfi  love  for  her  favorite  and  implacnble  aversion  for  ber  bua- 
'1.    The^  inform  Boihwell  day  bf  da^  of  the  state  of  Piimtey's 

Ih,  of  his  supplications  to  be  received  by  llie  queen  as  a  king  and 

>  husband  ;  of  the  progress  which  her  bundishmenls  make  in  Iho 
crinHdenrj:  of  the  young  Icing,  whose  hopes  she  now  nursefl  i  of  hi* 
resiilutioii  to  return  with  her  and  tu  go  with  her  wherever  she  might 
w  i^i.  even  In  death,  provided  she  would  restore  to  him  her  hoart  nnil 
hi; connubial  ricbts.  Allbougbtiiesclctlers.werqKAt,  maypoasosBno 
mnUTinI  (i^xluar  authenticity  in  our  <iyi9,  though  they  even  bear  Uie 
\n\exs  c,t  falscbooil  and  tmpowlbiUty  bi  tho  very  ekcsas  of  their 
wlclirdneu  and  o^niciMn,  it  is  yet  certain  that  they  very  neaity  ap- 
pmacb  ihe  truth  ;  for  a  grave  and  confidential  witness  of  the  coiiver- 
*-~" — a  between  Unmlcy  and  the  queen  at  Glasgow  gives  a  nnrraiivn 
''~ct  conformity  with  this  corrcsfiondeDco.  He  even  (luaies  ri- 
is  Identical  with  Iboee  in  Ilio  letlcrs.  provlni;  that  If  the  word* 
..B  not  written  they  were  nt  least  spoken  ln-tween  tho  queen  aud 
.■riiusband. 

Wv  therefore  dismiss  as  Improbable  the  text  of  ibe«e  lellcn, 
adopted  as  authentic  by  H.  Dargaud  anil  by  a  nnmt)cr  of  the  most 
accredited  historians  of^Eogland  ;  but  it  is  iiiipoJiaible  for  us  to  avoid 
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acknowledgiog  that  the  part  taken  by  Mary  in  tho  death-suarc  gprcacl 
for  Damlcy  was  a  substantial  coiiiirmation  of  the  perfidy  inferred 
from  this  correspondence. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  (]uecn,  on  hearing  of  the  flight  of  Darnley  to 
the  house  of  his  fallier,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  suddiidy  left  her  favor- 
ite Bothwell,  and  repairing  to  one  of  her  pk'a*:Uio  cat'lle**  called 
Craigmillar,  near  Edinburgh,  secretly  convoked  the  ci^nfcdenitcd 
lords  of  her  own  and  BothwelPs  party.  Tiie  Frendi  nnibassador  re- 
marks on  her  sadness  and  anxiety  ;  lier  tonni'ut  iK'twfin  lUe  fears  of 
her  husband  and  the  demands  of  her  favorili'  was  such  as  to  niukc 
her  cry  out  in  presence  of  the  ambassador,  *'  1  wish  I  wei-e  Head  !" 
She  craftily  proposed  to  the  assembled  lords,  who  were  friendly  to 
Bothwell,  to  give  up  to  Darnley  the  government  of  Scotland  ;  t'he^' 
protested  against  this,  as  she  doubtless  expected,  and  gave  uttemnce 
to  threats  of  deadly  import  against  Darnley!  "We  will  dt liver 
you  from  this  competitor,'*  they  said.  "Murray,  though  present, 
and  protesting  as  we  do,  will  not  join  in  our  measures,  but  he  will 
leave  us  free  to  act,  watching  us  (is  from  betxteeu  his  fingers  I  Lesive 
us  to  act  for  ourselves,  and  when  things  arc  accK)inpri8hed  the  parlia- 
ment will  approve  of  all."  The  queen's  silence  was  sutlicient  to 
give  authority  to  these  sinister  resolutions,  and  her  departure  for  Glas- 
gow on  the  following  day  served  them  yet  more  effectually.  She 
leaves  the  conspirators  at  Craigmillar ;  against  all  propriety  or  ex- 
pectation she  proceeds  to  Glasgow,  where  she  finds  Darnley  recover- 
ing from  the  smallpox,  overwhelms  him  with  tenderness,  passes  days 
and  nights  by  his  pillow,  renews  the  scenes  of  flolyrGO(i  alter  the 
murder  of  Kizzio,  and  finally  consents  to  the  conjugal  conditions 
implored  by  Darnley.  In  vain  is  Darnley  warned  of  the  danger  he 
incurs  in  following  the  queen  to  Craigmillar  into  the  midst  of  his  en- 
emies ;  he  replies  that  though  it  may  appear  strange,  he  will  follow 
the  queen  he  adores  even  to  death.  The  queen  leaves  Glasgow  be- 
fore him,  to  await  his  restoration  to  health,  prolongs  with  him  the 
tenderest  farewells,  and  places  on  his  finger  a  ring,  as  a  precious 
pledfi^e  of  reconciliation  and  love. 

Wliat  is  there  in  the  disputed  letters  more  perfidious  than  this  ? 
These  particulars  are  at  all  events  authentic  ;  they  are  the  narnitivc 
of  Mary's  daily  life  at  Glasgow  with  her  husband. 

XXI. 

Certain  now  that  he  will  fall  into  the  snare,  she  returned  to  Holy- 
rood,  where  she  was  received  by  torchlight  in  the  midst  of  a  festi- 
val prepared  for  her.  Darnley  followed  her  shortly  after.  Under 
pretext  of  promoting  his  recovery,  apartments  were  prepared  for  him 
in  a  solitary  country-house  in  the  neighborhood,  called  Kirk  o'  Field, 
with  DO  other  attendants  than  five  or  six  servants,  underlings  sold  to 
Bothwell,  and  whom  he  ironically  called  his  UiiiJbs.    Only  a  favorite 
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page,  named  Taylor,  slept  in  Darnley's  chamber.  The  queen  came 
to  visit  him  with  the  mme  demonstrations  of  tenderness  as  she  ex- 
hibited lit  Glasg(»w,  but  refusetl  to  live  with  him  yet.  Darnley,  as- 
tonished at  this  isolation,  fell  into  deep  melancholy,  from  which  ho 
sought  relief  by  praying  and  weeping  with  his  page.  An  inward 
presentiment  seemed  to  warn  him  of  approaching  death. 

XXII. 

Meantime  the  festivities  at  Ilolyrood  continued.  At  the  close  of  - 
one  of  these  feasts,  during  which  Bothwell  had  conversed  much  and 
alone  with  the  queen,  the  favorite  (according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
valet  Dalglish)  came  home  and  retired  to  bed  ;  soon  afterward  he 
calls  his  valet  and  dresses  ;  one  of  his  agents  enters  and  whispers 
BomcthiDg  in  his  ear ;  he  takes  his  riding-cloak  and  sword,  covers 
his  face  with  a  mask,  puts  on  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  and  proceeds, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  king's  solitary  dwelling. 

What  happened  on  that  mysterious  night  ?  We  know  not ;  the 
only  thing  known  is  that  before  the  morning  twilight  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion was  heard  at  Holyrood  and  in  Edinburgh.  The  house  of 
kirk  o'  Field  wa3  blown  to  atoms,  and  its  ruins  would  have  buried 
the  victim,  but  owing  to  a  strange  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sassins, the  bodies  of  Darnley  and  his  page  had  been  left  lying  in  an 
orchard  attached  to  the  garden,  where  they  were  found  next  morn- 
ing, bearing  on  their  bo<iies,  not  the  marks  of  gunpowder  but  those 
of  a  deadly  struggle  and  of  strangulation.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  king  and  his  page,  hearing  the  steps  of  the  murderers  early  in  the 
night,  had  tried  to  escape  by  the  orchard,  but  had  been  overtaken 
anil  strangled  by  Both  well's  assassins,  and  their  bodies  left  on  the 
scene  of  th3  murder  by  negligence,  or  in  ignorance  of  the  explosion 
wUich  was  to  have  destroyed  the  murderers  with  their  victims.  It  is 
uilded  tliat  Bothwell,  believing  that  the  corpses  of  Darnley  and  the 
page  were  in  the  house,  had  needlessly  tired  the  mine,  and  had  re- 
turned to  Ilolyrood  after  the  explosion,  believing  that  no  vestiges  of 
the  murder  remained,  and  hoping  that  Darnley  s  death  wotild  be  at- 
tributed to  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  store  of  gunpowder  fired  by 
his  own  imprudence. 

However  that  might  be,  Bothwell  went  home  without  betraying 
any  agitation  ;  again  went  to  rest  before  the  end  of  the  night,  and 
when  his  attendants  awoke  him  and  told  him  of  what  had  occurred, 
manifested  all  the  surprise  and  grief  of  perfect  innocence,  and,  leap- 
ing from  his  bed,  cried  *•  Treason  !" 

The  t^o  bodies  were  not  discovered  in  the  orchard  till  daylight. 

XXIII. 

MoRMiNO  spread  horror  with  the  rumor  of  this  murder  amonir  the 
people  of  EdiDlmigh.    The  eonotkm  was  so  great  that  the  queen  was 
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forced  to  leave  Holyrood  and  take  refuge  iu  the  castle.  She  was  in- 
sulted by  the  women  as  she  passed  along  the  streets  ;  avenging  pla- 
cards covered  the  walls,  invoking  peace  to  the  soul  of  Darnley  and 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  his  guilty  wife.  Bothwcll,  mountcfl  on 
horseback,  and  sword  in  hand,  giillopcd  through  the  streets,  cn'ing. 
**  Death  to  the  rebels,  and  to  all  who  speak  against  the  queen  !"* 

Knox  ascended  the  pulpit  for  the  last  time  and  fearlessly  ex- 
claimed, **  Let  those  who  survive  speak  and  avenge  !"  Then  shnk- 
ing  the  dust  from  oit  his  feet,  he  turned  his  back  upon  £dint)urgh, 
and  retired  to  await  death  or  vengeance. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Darnley.  Up  to  this  point  the  queen  might 
be  suspected,  but  had  not  been  convicted  of  his  murder ;  but  what 
followed  removed  all  doubt  of  her  participation — by  espousing  the 
murderer  she  adopted  the  crime. 

Sedition  beio^  calmed  for  a  time,  she  proclaimed  her  grief  at  Holy, 
rood  by  assuming  the  ^rb  of  a  mourning  widow,  and  remained  for 
some  days  shut  up  in  her  apartments,  with  no  other  light  than  the 
dim  glimmerinff  of  lamps.  Bothwell  wfiS  accused  of  regicide  before 
the  judges  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the 
king's  fatlicr.  The  favorite,  with  undaunted  audacity,  supported  by 
the  queen  and  by  the  troops,  devoted,  as  usual,  to  the  reignini' 
power,  appeared  in  arms  Inifore  the  iudges  and  insolently  exaclea 
from  them  an  acquittal.  The  same  day  he  rode  forth,  mounted  on 
one  of  Darnley 's  favorite  horses,  which  the  people  recognized  with 
horror  bearing  his  munlerer.  The  queen  saluted  him  from  her  bal- 
cony with  a  gesture  of  encouragement  and  tenderness.  The  French 
ambassador  saw  this,  and  expressed  to  his  court  the  indignation  it 
excited  in  him. 

XXIV. 

"  Tub  queeu  seems  insane,"  writes  at  the  same  period  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  these  scandalous  outbursts  of  passion  ;  "  all  that  is  most 
infamous  is  uppermost  in  this  court— God  help  us  !  The  queen  will 
verv  soon  marry  Bothwell.  She  has  drunk  all  shame  to  the  dregs. 
'  What  matters  it,'  she  said  yesterday,  *  if  I  lose  for  his  sake  France, 
Scotland,  or  England  ?  sooner  than  leave  him  I  would  go  with  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  world  in  nothing  Imt  a  petticoat  I '  She  will  never 
stop  till  she  has  ruined  all  here  ;  she  has  l)een  persuaded  to  let  her- 
seli  be  carried  off  by  Bothwell  to  accomplish  the  marriage  sooner. 
This  was  an  understood  thing  between  them  before  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  of  which  she  was  the  adviser  and  he  the  executioner. " 

This  \vas  the  language  of  an  enemy,  but  the  event  very  soon  justi- 
fied the  wrathful  prophecy.  Some  days  after  the  24th  of  Apiil, 
while  returning  from  Stirling,  where  siie  had  been  visiting  her  son, 
Bothwcll,  with  a  body  of  his  friends,  awaited  her  at  Almond  Bridge, 
six  miles  from  Edinbui^h.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse,  respect- 
fully look  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  queen's  palf rey«  feigned  a  slight 
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—  OOmDulaioo.  aud  conducted  bis  valuntary  cnplire  to  tbc  raslle  ol 
KSuoonr.  of   wltich  be    nas  goverrax,    as  warden  uf  llie  bordtire. 

Tbere  sliu  paMoU  willi  iiUu  cigbt  days,  as  H  nattering  violence,  nnil 
aiitaed  00  Ihe  8tlj  of  May  wiLli  liim  tc  Ediabur);!i,  "'  resigned."  die 
■Ud,  "  lo  tiurry  wiili  her  consent  liim  who  tmd  disposed  of  her  by 
Kfbrcc"  This  comedy  deceived  no  one,  but  saved  Mary  from  tbo 
Kdpcn  acnusiuion  of  espousing  froin  cboice  Ilic  aasassio  of  lier  lius- 
■  luni]. 

I  Botbwell.  licsidcs  the  Mood  wbich  stained  liis  hands,  bttd  tltrtw 
■DthBT  wives  livini(.  By  gold  or  Uireats  he  rid  himself  of  Iwo,  and  lie 
Fdtrorcetl  Ibc  third,  Lady  GorJon,  sister  of  ih«  Enrl  of  Huullr.  In 
>  order  to  secure  this  divorce,  he  conseiit^^d  lo  ho  fouuil  giiiliy  of 

a<liiltery.     Tlie  verses  written  hy  Mary  at  this  period  and  atldrcMed 

to  Bothwell  prove  the  Jealousy  wiili  which  she  re^'urdcd  tills  repudi- 

uted  but  stilt  loved  wife. 

Set  pleuiBKaptslDcUrBinpIlsd'iiSCcUoB 
Ei  Ha  hun  all  m  luaoDlatlan, 
Oni  tut  n|lDii|a<>p"'>D»«  Hint  giiM^u 
AmcerilH  «icc- ' ' 


^oua  d^ftoftL  tt  IrOff  i^mud  tort  tie  taoy. 
Von»  l(iiam  I'Baonr  qmsjo  »WJ«  peitr. 
Vutu  NiipewnBei  qn'anllie  amoai  ~  - ' 
Vooa  cMuBS  na  puolca  da  vent, 
Voni)  <lvpcI(Dts  deoln  dU*  I  mou  ctmi 

Bl  unl  ctu  (Hgndnts  mon  ■rdanr. 

Nan  Biuoiu  cniiit.  et  plaa  un  plni  enililr*, 


■--ell,  lie*. 

>L  wrong  m;  teut, 

pah: 

t  ■  nmling  wind. 
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Alas  I  all  this  increases  bat  the  flame 
That  bums  for  thee  forerer  and  the  aame. 


My  love  still  grows,  and  evermore  will  grow, 
So  long  as  life  shall  in  this  bosom  glow  1^* 


Why,  after  such  an  avowal,  carved  in  characters  of  poetic  immor- 
tality, need  we  caluomiate  the  queen  who  thus  calumniates  herself 
with  her  own  hand  ? 

8he  only  refused  Bothwell  one  thin^— the  tutelage  and  guardian- 
ship of  her  son,  who  was  kept  at  Stirling.  Violent  and  noisy  quor- 
rels  took  place  about  this  at  TIol3^ood,  even  on  the  evening  before 
the  marrii^e  of  the  widow  and  her  liusband's  assassin.  The  French 
ambassador  heard  the  turmoil.  Bothwell  insisted,  and  the  queen, 
determined  to  resist,  called  loudly  for  a  dagger  wherewith  to  kill 
herself. 

'*  On  the  day  after  the  ceremony,"  writes  the  ambassador,  **  I  per- 
ceived strangle  clouds  on  the  countenances  both  of  the  queen  and  her 
husband,  which  slie  tried  to  excuse,  saying  that  if  1  saw  her  sad  it 
was  because  she  had  no  reason  to  rejoice,  desiring  nothing  but 
death.*' 

The  expiation  had  begun.  A  league  of  indignation  was  formed 
by  the  Scottish  lords  against  her  and  Bothwell.  Thus  confederated 
to  avenge  the  l>1oo(i-staincd  and  dishonored  throne,  they,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1567,  met  the  troops  of  the  queen  and  Bothwell  at  Carberry 
Hill.  Courage  deserted  their  partisans  before  the  battle  ;  they  were 
defeated.  Bothwell,  covered  with  blood,  rode  up  to  the  queen,  when 
all  hope  of  safety  from  flight  was  already  lost.  **  Save  your  life," 
( rieil  he,  **  for  my  sake  ;  we  shall  meet  in  happier  times  !  "  Bothwell 
seemed  to  desire  deiilh.  The  queen  burst  into  tears.  *' ^Vill  you 
keep  faithful  to  me,  madam,''  said  he,  in  a  doubtful  accent,  ''  as  lo  a 
husband  and  king?"  **  Yes."  she  replied,  **and  in  token  of  my 
promise  I  give  you  my  hand  I"  Bothwell  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
kissed  it,  and  fled  to  Dunbar,  followed  by  only  a  dozen  horsemen. 

The  lords  conducted  the  queen  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  Castle. 
In  passing  through  the  army  she  was  assailed  witii  the  imprecations 
of  the  military  and  the  populace.  The  soldiers  waved  before  her 
horse  a  banner,  on  which  was  represented  the  dead  Ixxly  of  Damley 
lying  beside  his  page  in  the  orchard  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  and  the  iiitle 
King  James  on  his  knees  invoking  the  vengeance  of  heaven  against 
his  mother  and  the  murderer  of  his  unhappy  father,  in  these  words 
of  tlie  royal  poet  of  Israel,  **  Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  O  Ijord  !" 

'*  By  this  royal  hand,"  she  said  to  Lord  Lindsay,  who  had  aided  in 
the  unpardonable  murder  of  her  first  favorite  Rizzio,  **  I'll  have  your 
heads  for  this  I" 

On  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  she  took  courage  even  in  the  excess  of 
her  humiliation.  She  appeared,  says  a  chronicle  of  Edinburgh,  nt 
the  window  fronting  the  High  Street,  and  addressing  the  people  in  a 
firm  voice  told  thorn  how  she  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  her 
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own  tntUornus  siibjcria  :  £ll(^  showed  herself  many  UineB  at  tlie  witne 
window  in  miscTulSlc  plight,  her  dEshcvclK'd  liiilr  Howloj;  over  her 
•boulders  aod  bottom,  her  tiudy  ancovored  Dearly  to  Ihe  girdle.  At  i 
tAlier  tiroes  alie  iH.'aiinc  tHifiened,  and  assiimins  llie  aocculs  uf  n  sup- 
pliant, "  Dear  Lt-lhiuxtoQ."  she  Mid.  "you.  nlio  liave  tlie  gift  of 
penuMion.  spcalc  to  tliesc  lords ;  Icil  tbem  I  pardon  all  who  will  < 
itfonsent  to  place  me  !□  ii  vessel  with  BoUiwull,  wIiqih  I  espoused  Willi 
tbcir  Approbation  at  Hntyrood,  and  leave  us  to  [lie  mercy  of  Ibu 
-•riods  and  wavi'i."  8bc  wrolc  themoRl  impassioned  IcIIitb  fiBalli- 
vdl,  which  were  intercepted  by  tier  jiulers  ut  the  gutes  of  her  primin. 
^Dallj  she  was  conducted  with  a  small  escort  lhrnu):h  a  IiosUte. 
comury  to  Itic  e^stle  of  Locbleren,  beloDging  to  the  Douglases. 

Lndy  Doagias,  who  inhabited  this  stronghold,  had  been  ilitt  mja-    I 
of  K.\ng  James  V.,  the  queen's  father,  and  was  the  mother  of 

, Jaroes  Murmy.    "Ofaproud  and  imperious  spirit,"  aays  a 

ScotUsh  bislorion,  "  she  was  accustomed  to  booat  that  she  was  Iho 
lawful  wife  of  James,  and  her  rod  Murray  his  Icgilimale  issue,  who 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  ijuecn." 

The  msille.  siluaWd  mlhecoiinly  of  Kinross,  was  built  on  ui>  island 
In  llie  middle  of  a  small  lake  M'blch  tmtlied  lis  walls  and  jncerccptml 
til  Diglit.    There  slic  was  in?aled  by  the  Douglases  with  the  respect 

^dllo  lo  ber  rank  and  inisfortonus. 
Queen  Elizalwllt  saw  with  alarm  the  Iriiimph  of  Utis  revolt  HKninst 
Bm  iineen.    She  prevailed  on  .Murray,  who  was  respected  by  all  par- 
llu,  to  nnderlalce  tbu  government  during  Maiy's  captivity.     Hurray 
wont  to  Locbteven  lo  confer  wiili  bin  eiLptivc  sisler  about  the  fate  of 
Ibe  kingdom,  and  of  James,  the  infant  heir  to  the  throne.     Hope- 
fully sbe  saw  him  assume  the  supreme  authority,  belie* ioK  with  rea- 
Bon  Ibat  he  would  bi)  indulgent  toward  ber.    She  learned  from  him 
that  Bnihwcll  had  Qed  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  be  had  em- 
^barked  for  Denmark.  Ibere  to  resume,  with  his  old  companions,  ilie 
la-fobbun,  the  life  of  a  pirateand  a  bri^ud.  Ibe  only  refuge  fortune 
~d  left  him.     Wusliatl  afterward  And  him  closing  in  caplivitr  and 
_ianlty  a  life  paased  altematelv  in  disgroco  and  on  a  throne,  in  es- 
ploita  and  In  assassinations.     The  queen's  bean  never  forsook  bin). 
She  made  several  attempts  to  escape  from  Lochleveu  to  join  Botli- 
K  wall  or  to  Qy  to  England.     The  historian  we  quote,  who  baa  ruil«d 
TllB  tulni,  thus  describes  Ibis  first  prison  of  Ibe  queen  : 
B     "  The  Bojourn  at  T/iclileveD,  over  which  romance  and  poetry  have 
llliud  tbelr  lighl.  must  lie  depicteil   by  history  only  in  its  nakcdncKS 
lind  hwroia.     The  custW,   or  rather  fortress,  is  a  massive  block  of 
He,  flanked  by  lieary  towers,  peopled  by  owls  and  bats,  eternally 
■d  In  mlsi«,  and  defended  by  tin-  waters  of  the  lake.   There  lan- 
f  gtiiahed  Haiy  Stuart,  oppmsed  by  the  violence  of  llie  Preabyierian 
wnU^  (am  by  rcroni-sv.  tniublcd  by  the  phantoms  of  the  past  and  by 
tbo  termn  of  the  fiitun;." 

Tban  sho  is  said  lu  have  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  fruit  of  lier 
.  jnUV  Jov'i  vliu  died  lom;  ufier  unknown  in  a  couveni  in  Pai-iN 
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The  Englibh  ambassador,  Drury,  thus  rehitcs  to  his  sovereign  the 
last  UDSuccessful  attempt  at  escape  : 

**  Toward  the  25th  of  lost  month  (April,  1568)  she  very  nearly 
escaped,  thanks  to  her  habit  of  passing  the  mornings  in  bed.  She 
noted  in  this  way  :  TIic  waslier  woman  came  early  in  the  morning, 
as  slie  bad  often  done,  and  the  queen,  as  had  been  arranged,  donned 
the  woman's  cup,  took  up  a  bundle  of  linen,  and  covering  her  face 
r/ith  her  cloak,  left  the  castle  and  entered  the  boat  used  in  traversing 
/ae  locli.  After  some  minutes  one  of  the  rowers  said  laughingly, 
'*  Let  us  see  what  kind  of  lady  we  have  got,"  at  the  ramc  time  al- 
templmg  to  uncover  her  face.  To  prevent  him  she  rais?d  hc^  hands, 
and  he  remarked  their  beauty  and  whiteness,  which  made  Blui  im- 
mediately suspect  who  she  was.  She  showed  little  fear,  and  ordered 
the  boatmen,  under  pain  of  death,  to  conduct  her  to  the  coast.  They 
refused,  however,  rowed  back  toward  the  island,  promising  Rccrecv 
toward  the  commander  of  the  guard  to  whom  she  was  conlidecf. 
It  appears  that  she  knew  the  place  where,  once  landed,  f^he  could 
take  refuge,  for  she  saw,  in  Kinross  (a  little  village  near  tlio  banks  of 
the  loc-h),  George  Douglas  and  two  of  her  former  most  devoted  ser- 
vants wandering  about  in  expectation  of  her  arrival. 

Gteorge  Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  that  house,  was  passionately 
in  love  with  the  captive.  His  enthusinstic  admiration  for  her  beauty, 
rank,  and  misfoi tunes,  determined  him  to  brave  all  dar.gers  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  her  to  liberly  and  her  Uirone.  He  arranged  signals 
"with  the  Ilaniiltous  and  other  chiefs,  who,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  loch,  awaited  tin?  hour  for  an  enterprise  in  favor  of  the  queen.  The 
aignal  agreed  upon  f  r  the  flight,  which  was  lo  he  a  flre  kinded  on  the 
highest  tower  of  the  castle,  at  length  shone  forth  in  the  eyes.of  the 
Hamiltous.  Soon  an  unperceived  boat  glides  over  the  lake,  and.  ap 
proaching  its  banks,  delivers  to  them  the  fugitive  (iuecn.  They 
tiitow  themselves  at  her  feet,  carry  her  olT  lo  the  mountains,  raise 
their  Catholic  vassals,  fonn  an  army,  revoke  her  abdication,  fight  for 
her  cause  under  her  eyes  at  Langside  against  the  troops  of  Murray, 
and  are  a  second  time  defeated.  Marj',  without  refuge  and  without 
hope,  fled  to  England,  where  the  U  tters  of  Queen  ElizalK'th  led  her 
to  expect  the  welcome  due  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  Mary 
thus  wrote  to  Elizabeth  from  the  Cumberland  borders  : 

•*  It  is  my  cat  nest  request  that  your  Majesty  will  send  for  me  ai 
soon  as  possible,  for  my  condition  is  pitiable,  not  to  say  for  a  queen, 
but  for  a  simple  gentlewoman.  I  have  no  other  dress  than  that  in 
which  I  escaped  from  the  field  ;  my  first  day's  ride  was  sixtj*  mile;i 
across  the  country,  and  I  have  not  since  dared  to  travel  except  by 
night.  Make  known  to  me  now  the  sincerity  of  your  natunnl  affec 
tion  toward  your  true  sister,  cousin,  and  sworn  friend,  llemember 
that  I  once  sent  you  my  heart  on  a  ring,  and  now  I  bring  you  my 
true  heart  and  my  body  with  it,  to  tie  more  firmly  the  knot  of  friend 
■hip  between  us  I" 
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fUtUi  by  tliB  ScoltJsb  Cailiollcs.  how  Mnry's  miud  aoi  luusue 
dcoafnrin  k>  tliu  cLtinj^lug  tlinea. 
.lixabelb  Iioi)  Uie  ohoiciu  of  two  policies— I  lie  one  msKiiBtilmnus,  to 
'dconte  onit  relievo  her  unfurtuutitu  uuusia :  the  otbt'r  uiwnly  hostile, 
)  fTOflt  by  Iter  Kvotsea,  or  to  iletbrano  bcrawcond  lime  by  her 
eelf  wprei^lid  cootlemDaiioi).  She  adopted  a  tbird  policy,  indefl- 
'  :,  disMUnliliti^,  caroMiO);  m  epsech.  odious  Id  actioD.  wliicb  da- 
d  up  her  "  staler"  by  lums  to  bopt^  and  to  dejtpair.  weurlug  out 
san.  nf  bcr  rlriU  by  eadlew  londog,  as  if  she  bail  resolved  that 
UKuisb.  and  lime  ahoutd  be  lier  executioners,  TUii  queen. 
iM  in  Keiiius,  so  menu  ia  heart,  rrucl  by  policy,  and  renderM 
)  by  (aiDlniim  Jeali>us1es.  proved  herself,  in  Uiis  imlnuce.  the 
'  daughter  of  fluory  tbe  EigbLb,  all  whose  pawiuu>t  were 
in  blond. 

u  offered  lo  Miiry  tlie  castle  of  Carlisle  as  a  royal  retilgc.  and 

....netl  her  Ihure  as  lu  n  primn.    8bc  wrote  that  she  could  nat  with 

jprlcty  treat  her  ili  n  ijiiraa  and  a.  aislur  till  aha  shmitd  eldir  herself 

"iB  crimes  impiiipd  to  lier  by  Iter  Scottish  siibjecis,    She  thus 

od  bufore  Ijvr  own  irihuaai,  a^  a  fiireizn  iiu#Oq.  tbs  great  suit 

lujc  betwM'D  Mnry  SEtiart  aod  ber  peofuu.    By  assuming  Ibis  at- 

..ei, lier  lulluimci!  iu  Hcollituii,  wbase  queen  she  relaliicd  ns  n  prl». 

r,  and  whose  reffcnl.  Mitrruy,  bad  crcrythiuj;  V)  hope  or  to  fear 

a  ber.  bccnmo  ail-power  nil.     Bhn  nan  about  to  rule  over  Scotland 

_    (Mlor,  and  cT(^a  wiihoiit  aa  army.    Thi^  policy.  rDiinsi'tled,  it  U 

Ud.bylicrKieaiiuiiiitterCt.'cil.  wax  ignoble,  but  mtlionul.  To  receive 

"  y  witliliunur  would  inferaii  amnesty  to  the  murderers  of  Dnrnlcy, 

rBbUloo  of  the  in«riiage  wllli  Botbwell,  and  the  supremacy  of  ndiil- 

It  would  lie  to  restore  her  to  ilia  tbrono  of  Scotland.    All  ibis 

J  Kive  monal  offence  lo  Pratcatant  Eiigluud,  and  to  the  Prcabvte- 

batf  of  Scotland.  UyaeiiinzHarynltlbeTly,  tlie  wDuldonlydeliver 

T  inio  ilic  liiinils  (if  Spain,  of  Pmncu,  anil  of  the  Caibolic  linn 

ria.  i'>  uiukc  her  ibe  lever,  by  Ibo  aid  of  which  thou  po 

il  ngiintL'Si'iitlnnd.  finaictilog ber  rrotu&ni;landiog<ve  ber  iir>  to 

popery.     Thcsi'  ideas  were  expediwit  in  policy,  but  the  avowal  of 

*""  was  humliliiiK  lo  a  qnecn,  and  above  nil  to  n  woman,  the  moru 

_.at  Kaiy  was  her  owo  kinswoman.    Tbe  wholi^  secmt  uf  Ibis 

pariilng  craft  of  Eliialieili   lay  In  the  Impooalliility  of  openfy 

vinx  a  courae  which  served  her  vi«we.  but  which  dlHhonored  ber 

m  «yaa  of  Europe. 

No,  madam,"  replinl  Maiy  from  Carltele  CHnlle.  "  I  have  not 
m  hither  to  Justify  myself  lieturu  itiy  siilijcctn.  but  [ii  puuiitb  them, 
-g  dffluBil  your  suciwr  ainunat  tbum.     1  neither  cuu  uor  will 
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reply  to  their  false  accuBations  ;  but  knowing  well  your  friendBhip 
and  good  pleasure,  I  am  willing  to  justify  myself  to  you,  though  not 
in  tlie  form  of  a  suit  with  my  subjects.  *They  and  1  are  in  no  wise 
equal ;  and  should  I  even  remain  here  forever,  rather  would  I  die 
than  recognize  such  a  thing  !*' 

Already  she  was  in  reality  a  captive.  The  Spanish  ambassador  in 
Ijondon,  Don  Guzman  da  Silva,  who  had  gone  to  Carlisle  to  oiler  to 
her  the  condolence  of  his  court,  thus  describes  her  abode  in  the 
castle : 

**  The  room  occupied  by  the  queen  is  dark,  and  has  but  one  win- 
dow, garnished  with  bais  of  iron.  It  is  entered  through  three  other 
rooms,  guarded  and  occupied  by  armed  men.  In  the  last,  which 
forms  an  antechamber  to  the  queen's  room.  Lord  8cropc  is  stationed, 
who  is  governor  of  the  border  district  of  Carlisle.  The  uueen  has 
only  three  of  her  women  with  her.  Her  attendants  and  domestics 
sleep  outside  of  the  castle.  The  gates  are  opened  only  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  queen  is  allowed  to  ^o  as  far  as  the  city 
church,  but  is  always  escorted  by  a  hundred  soldiers.  On  asking 
Lord  Scrope  to  send  her  a  priest  to  say  mass,  he  replied  that  in 
England  there  were  uoDe.*' 

Alarmed  at  the  evidently  evil  intention.s  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  implored 
the  interference  of  France.  Forgetting  her  secret  hatred  of  Catlierine 
de  Medici,  she  wrote  to  her.  and  also  to  Charles  IX.  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  asking  them  to  aid  her. 

To  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  she  wrote,  with  the  same  purpose,  as 
follows : 

"  Carliblx,  21et  Jane,  1568. 

"  I  have  not  wherewith  to  buy  bread,  nor  shift,  nor  robe.  The 
queen  has  sent  me  a  little  linen,  and.  has  furnished  me  with  a  dish 
iplaC).  You  also  have  a  i^hare  in  this  t<hunie ;  Sandy  Clarke,  who 
stays  in  France  on  the  part  of  that  false  bastard  (Murray),  has  boasted 
that  you  would  not  give  me  money,  nor  interfere  with  my  aiTaira. 
God  tries  me  much.  At  least,  be  assured  that  I  shall  die  a  Catholic. 
God  will  take  me  away  from  these  miseries  very  soon  ;  for  I  have 
suffered  insults,  calumnies,  imprisonments,  hunger,  cold,  heal,  flight, 
without  knowing  whither  ;  ninety  miles  have  I  rode  across  the  coun- 
try without  stopping  or  dismounting,  and  then  have  had  to  sleep  on 
hard  beds,  drink  sour  milk,  and  eat  oatmeal  without  bread.  I  have 
l)een  three  nights  without  my  women  in  this  place,  where,  after  all, 
I  am  no  better  than  a  prisoner.  Tliey  have  pulled  down  the  houses 
of  my  servants,  and  I  cannot  help  or  reward  them  ;  but  they  still  re- 
main constant  to  me,  abhorring  those  cruel  traitors,  who  have  only 
throe  thousand  men  imder  their  command,  and  if  I  had  succor,  the 
half  would  leave  them  for  certain.  I  pray  God  that  he  send  help  to 
me,  which  will  come  when  it  pleases  him,  and  that  he  may  give  you 
health  and  long  life. 

**  Your  humble  and  obedient  niece,  Marie  R  "- 
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Th«  eilencu  of  Elizoliclli  froze  htr  uitli  terror,  and  sbc  roHotloU  lo 
U  femiaine  potsuiwioa  in  order  lo  oblain  on  answi^r  from  lior  : 

"  My  p^od  aisler,     .     .     .     Bceiog  jou,  I  Ibink  I  could  salUry  yon 

I  Id  all.    Alivi ',  do  not  act  liko  the  scrpeal,  wbo  sbiittcth  his  car  :  for 

L  I  un  not  nn  cncliuiiier.  but  your  Bister  nud  cousin.    ...    I  am 

)t  of  lite  Diiiuro  uf  ilie  baalliBk,  nor  of  tbe  cbataeluon,  to  turn  you 

kta  mj  likcncs,  evi-n  if  1  were  so  dnngerous  or  so  bad  na  tbey  say  : 

^u  arc  sufflri^ntly  armed  with  constancy  and  justice,  the  which  I 

k  also  of  Ood,  arid  that  he  may  give  you  gtnco  to  niako  good  uae 

I  of  Ibein,  with  tougue  and  with  a  happy  lifc- 

"  Your  good  aisler  and  cousin,  M.  R." 

ry'g  apprebcnsions  were  soon  realized.    ElizubcUi  determined  to 
3TC  bpr  (rom  the  ScoUisb  Marclies.    On  the  28Lh  July,  1568,  Uio 
iiat  captiTc  was  conducted.  Id  spite  of  her  energetic  protestations, 
'lion  Abbey,  in  Iho  county  of  York.  whicb~  belonged  lo  Lord 
I.  brother-ln-lnw  to  llie  Enil  of  Norfolk, 
r  her  arrival  there  she  wroto  in  a  very  different  style  to  ihc 
n  of  Spain,  wife  of  Pbilip  11.  : 
"  If  I  bad  bopu  of  succor  from  you  or  your  kindred,  I  would  put 
igion  in  SuU  [nieanine  Uiat  sue  woufd  promote  tliv  triuuiph  of 
tnolictsm],  or  would  die  in  thu  nork.    All  Ibis  uounlry  wlicro  I 
la  (ievoted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  because  of  tbat,  and  of  my 
t  that  I  have  in  me  lo  this  kingdom,  bttic  would  serre  lo  teacu 
[t  QuinrD  of  England  the  consequence  of  in  lor  muddling  and  alJiiij; 
'"j|  BUblecis  sg.iinBt  Ibf  ir  princes  I     For  IhL-  rest,  you  have  daugli- 
madom,  and  I  Imve  u  son ;    .    .    .    QuL-en  Elizabeth  U  not 
b  loTcd  by  eitiier  of  Ibe  two  religions,  and,  thank  Oo<l,  1  havti  a 

rrt  In  Ihc  Jiearis  of  the  honest  people  of  this  country  since  my 
.  oven  to  Ibe  risk  of  losing  all  ibey  bare  wiih  mu  and  for  mr 
Keep  well  my  secret,  forilmiicht  cost  me  my  life  !" 
seen  Ibat.  from  Ibe  first  days  of  her  stay  in  England, 
J  Z\if.a\>eth  wiih  one  hand  alie  woto  with  the  other, 
d  with  RtranKerH  as  well  a»  wiili  ber  own  subjects,  that  net  Id  wbicli 
4  wu  llemlf  caught  at  last.  Captivtty  was  her  excuse,  religion 
!r|)ntcit :  oppression  Kaveheraright  to  conspire;  bat  if  she  cnuld 
^  her  ntisfortunea  ana  mtsonfor  thus  plotting,  she  could  not  with 
Bbutfa  urge  ber  innocence,  5be  unceasingly  demanded  (rom  Madriil 
Kud  from  Paris  armed  inierventionB  against  Scotland  and  ni^diiat 

f  Ellnb«th.     Her  whole  life  during  her  captivity  v  '      

tfinej  :  the  inbuman  and  unprinclplwl  di    "  ' 
BoTleT  JuMinn]  all  she  dlrl. 

XXVI. 
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nous  as  history.  Nothing  diversifles  it  save  the  different  localities 
and  prisons,  and  the  plots  continually  renewed,  only  to  be  as  often 
frustrated. 

At  Hampton  Court,  the  palace  presented  to  Heniy  YIII.  by  Wol- 
sey,  conferences  were  opened  to  settle  the  differences  between  Queen 
Mary  and  her  subjects.  Mum^  and  the  Scots  brought  forward,  as 
proofs  of  the  complicity  of  Mary  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  her 
sonnets  to  Bothwell,  and  the  letters  of  that  favorite,  found  in  a  silver 
casket  carved  with  the  arms  of  Francis  II.,  her  first  husband. 

Keither  accusations  nor  justifications  being  satisfactory,  Elizabeth 
broke  off  the  conference  without  pronouncing  judgment,  watching 
the  struggle  between  the  different  tactions  which  distracted  Scotlano. 
It  seems  probable  that  she  trusted  to  these  very  factions  for  delivur- 
ing  their  country  into  her  hands  sooner  or  later.  Meantime  she  left 
Scotland  to  its  fate. 

"Would  you  like  to  marry  my  sister  of  Scotland?*'  ironically 
asked  Elizabeth  of  the  Earl  of  Nonolk,  who  was  t>elieved  to  bo  smit- 
ten by  the  charms  of  his  prisoner.  "Madam/*  replied  the  earl, 
horrified  at  such  an  idea,  "  I  shall  never  espouse  a  wife  whose  hus- 
band cannot  lay  his  head  with  safety  on  his  pillow." 

XXVII. 

MuBHAT,  jniardian  of  the  infant  king  James  and  dictator  of  the 
kingdom,  ^ifoverned  the  unhappy  country  with  vigor  and  address. 
But  a  proscril)od  gentleman  of  good  family,  Jumcs  Ilnmillon  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  whose  wife  Murray  had  left  to  die  in  misery  and 
madness  on  the  threshold  of  her  own  dwelling,  which  had  been  be- 
stowed by  the  re^nt  on  Belleuden,  one  of  his  partisans,  swore  to 
avenge  at  once  his  wife  and  his  country.  Gathering  a  handful  of 
the  earth  which  covered  the  bier  of  his  wife,  he  wore  it  within  his 
girdle  as  an  eternal  incentive  to  revenge  ;  and,  repairing  in  disguise 
to  the  small  town  of  Linlithgow,  through  which  Murray  hud  to  pass 
on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  placed  himself  at  a  window,  fired 
upon  and  killed  the  regent.  He  then  mounted  a  horse  mudy  for 
him  behind  the  house,  and  by  swift  flight  escam>d  the  regent's 
guards.  *'  I  alone,"  cried  the  dying  Murray,  "  could  have  saved  the 
church,  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  ;  anarchy  will  now  devour  them 
all  I" 

The  assassin  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  iho 
Guises,  who  saw  in  him  an  instrument  of  murder,  ready  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemy,  the  Admiral  Coligny.  They  wrote  to  their 
niece  Mary,  persuading  her  to  urge  Bothwellhaugh  to  the  commission 
of  this  crime.  Mary's  reply  was  characterized  by  all  the  shameles-j- 
ness  of  the  times,  when  assassination  was  merely  regarded  as  a  justi- 
fiable act  of  hatred. 

'*  As  for  that  of  which  you  write  from  my  cousin  M.  de  Guise,  I 
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1  Lfaot  K  wioknt  n  rrcaturo  Fut  tl 
Kdmiral]  were  nut  of  tlic  worlJ.  and  n 
emuuing  to  iiiu  slioulil  be  the  inslri 
bould  iM!  LsiDgcd  hy  the  hands  of  the  e 
n  know  how  I  have  tliat  al  heart, 

,  tiling  In  this  way  U  not  my  bi 

adnne  was  without  niycomnumd  ;  hut  I  am  well  pleased  with  liTm 

_jr  it— Ijfclter  Uiao  if  I  had  lii.i;n  of  Ida  counsel." 

,  Murray  was  lier  brother,  and  liad  twice  be«-n  her  minister  aud  her 

"BscrttT  Trom  the  avi^ngers  of  Dumlej'a  dce,lh.     Eliwilietli  deplored 

n  as  tlio  protector  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland.    Tiio  an- 

''"7  he  hiid  foretold  in  Lis    dying  .words  immediately  followed. 

~3arl  of  I.iGauox,  father  of  Darnlcy.  father^n-law  of  Maiy,  and 

reodfaUier  of  James,  was  named  regent.    The  parly  of  James  and 

le  party  of  his  motlicr,  Mary,  vied  wilh  enrfi  other  in  crimes.     Len- 

u  was  killed  in  Imttle.    The  Earl  of  Morion  assumed  the  regency 

n  his  place.     He  nileri  lilie  an  executioner. '  '-  '--'     


:.  and  yet  more.  Uiat  lie 

— .ioncr,  ai  be  desurres  ; 

but  to  niMdle  or  order 

Wbut   BothwelitiBUgh 


int  in  hand,  i 


I 


the  hanilii  of  hia  word  than  tlie  favoi 
DUl  to  death  03  an  aceomplico  in  the 
^wny  tb*  orlmc,  and  died  lilu  a  man  who  cjcpectud  the  inj^titudc  of 
— WDM.     Jaiiiva  VI.   had  been  I  nought  up  hyhim   in  deteslalioii  of 
e  religlea  of  hta  mother  und  in  contempt  fo'r  herKlf . 

xx\'in. 

DmUNO  the  mlnorilycf  tht-  SeoltiiiU  hing.  Mnry  oousplred  with 

the  Earl  of  Norfolli.  whom  alia  liod  fuseitmted  anew,  to  get  ptisM.-e- 

Bton  of  England  in  tliu  nnmi?  of  Catholielsm.      A  camw|H)ndence 

^nrith  Rome,  revealed  by  uufruthfui  agents,  fnmltiheii  proofu  of  this 


^^pul  todcK 
^^^eay  tb«( 
^BitiiKtea. 
^Hbereligto 


■e  of  St.  Battholomew,  ihoae  Sicilian  Vespers  of  reli^nn 
d  potley,  made  Elizabeth  tremble.  The  examtiio  of  so  iriumpliaut 
'  1,  ahe  feared,  might  tempt  the  (^ihottcaot  Kngland.  who  would 
a  Mary  another  Cuilicriuc  of  Medici,  younger,  and  hardly  leas 
rupiriiNis  than  the  miecn-molher  ol  Charles  IX. 
Tbe  sdvlaera  of  EUulwih  represented  to  her,  for  the  flrst  ttm«, 
n  ti«cea«iy  of  the  immudlal^i  trial  and  death  of  [he  Queen  of  Soou, 
'  Mcnro  the  peace  of  Ihu  kingilom.  and  perbapi  eren  itie  safety  of 
!r  own  life.  Her  most  eminent  stntwmtui.  Burleigh.  Leicester,  and 
Valaiogbam,  were  onanimaui  In  recnmmending  this  aacriSce. 

'Alaal"  bypooriiically  n-plind   Eiiauilieth,    'Iho  Qneco  of  HixA- 
A  b  D^  daughter,  but  sht<  who  knows  not  how  to  beliave  toward 
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The  feelings  and  intercourse  of  the  two  queens  was  stfll  further 
embittered  by  the  feminine  malice  of  Mary's  conduct  toward  Eliza- 
beth. History  would  not  credit  this,  if  the  proof  did  not  exist  amonu: 
its  archives.  Knowing  the  somewhat  equivocal  predilection  of 
Elizabeth  for  her  handsome  favorite  Leicester,  whom  she  had  herself 
hoped  to  fascinate,  and  with  whom  she  kept  up  a  correspondence, 
she  had  the  audacity  to  rally  her  rival  on  the  inferiority  of  her 
charms. 

Under  cover  of  recrimination  a^inst  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  had  accused  Mary  of  attracting  her  husband  to  iSheffleld.  Mary 
wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  whicn  she  attributes  to  Lady  Shrews- 
bury  remarks  so  insulting  to  Elizabeth  as  a  woman  and  a  queen  that 
the  wickedness  of  the  expressions  forbids  us  to  quote  them.  She 
ends  the  letter  thus  :  "  She  told  me  that  your  speeay  death  was  pre- 
dicted in  an  old  book  ;  that  the  reign  succeeding  yours  would  not 
last  for  three  years ;  after  that  there  was  another  leaf  in  the  book 
which  she  would  never  tell  me  of." 

We  may  well  suppose  that  this  last  leaf  related  to  Mary  herself, 
and  doubtless  predicted  her  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  throughout  that  kingdom  !  The  terms 
used  in  this  letter  show  that  it  was  an  indirect  method,  ingeniously 
contrived  by  the  hatred  of  an  imprisoned  rival,  to  throw  at  her  enemy 
those  insults  which  were  likel^r  to  be  most  keenly  felt  by  the  heart  of 
a  queen  and  a  woman.  One  is  astonished  at  so  much  audacity  and 
outrage  on  the  port  of  a  captive  oucen,  when,  by  a  single  word. 
Elizabeth  cculd  have  retorted  with  death  ;  but  death  at  this  moment 
was  less  terrible  to  Mary  than  revenge  was  sweet.  What  a  spectacle 
history  offers  in  these  two  queens  condescending  thus  to  unyielding 
strife  ;  the  one  tempting  punislimeut.  the  other  holding  the  sword  of 
Damocles  constantly  suspended  over  the  head  of  her  rival  I 

XXIX. 

Meanwhile  Europe,  upon  which  3(ary  had  relied,  forgot  her ; 
but  she  did  not  forget  Europe.  Her  detention,  attended  at  first  b}' 
circumstances  befitting  her  royal  rank,  became  closer  and  closer  as 
she  changed  her  prisons.  She  describes  in  pathetic  terms  the  suffer- 
ing's of  her  last  prison  but  one,  in  a  letter  to  the  envoy  of  Charles 
IX.  at  London  : 

*'  It  is  of  old  carpentry,  with  openings  at  every  half  foot,  so  that 
the  wind  blows  into  my  chamber  on  all  sides  ;  I  know  not  how  it 
will  be  possible  for  me  to  keep  the  little  health  I  have  recovered.  My 
physician,  who  has  himself  suffered  much  from  it,  has  protested  that 
ne  will  altogether  ^ve  up  my  cure  if  I  be  not  placed  in  a  better  lodg- 
ing, he  himself,  wbi\e  watching  me  during  mv  meals,  having  expe- 
rienced the  incredible  cold  cau«3d  by  the  wind  in  my  chamber,  not- 
withstanding the  stoves  and  fires  that  are  alwi^s  there,  and  the  heat 
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bir  the  season  of  the  year  ;  I  leave  you  lo  judge  how  il  will  lie  in  tlio 
"^Uillo  of  winter.  This  house  is  situated  oo  a  mountnln,  in  llie 
Iddle  of  a  plain  tea  miles  in  cxlenl,  being  exposed  tu  all  the  winds 
id  inclemeucius  of  heaven.  ...  I  pray  you  to  request  her  in 
f  name,  assuring  her  that  there  arc  a  hundred  pcasiiiils  in  ibeso 
'nm  villages  tielter  lodged  than  I  am,  who  have  for  my  sole  dwcU- 
J  two  suiall  chambers.  ...  So  that  t  have  not  cveu  a  ruom 
nere  I  ean  retire  apart,  as  I  have  divers  occasions  for  doinj;,  nor 
about  oloDC  ;  and.  to  tell  you  all,  1  have  never  hetoni 

y  lodged  Id  England." 

pBor  Sottish  attendants,  the  companions  of  her  flight  and  hor  cap- 

vilr.  uok  one  by  ooe  under  (his  tedious  agony  of  impriBouiDCat. 

le  learned,  we  know  not  whether  with  joy  or  grief,  the  death  of 

jr  husband  Uothwdl,  after  a  wandering  life  on  the  waves  of  the 

port h  Sea,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  hod  resumed  the  infamous 

llUng  of  a  pirate.    Surprised  la  a  descent  on  the  coast  oF  Denmark, 

*^  chained  in  the  cell  of  a  rock  prison,  Bolhwell  died  In  a  slat«  of 

anily  :  the  exlroordiiuur  oscillations  of  his  fortune,  bis  miraeu- 

B  elevation  and  dvuy  fall,  bad  sbalten  bis  reason.     He  recovtred 

,  however,  at    tbe  last  moment,  and  whether  it  arose  from  the 

"Tcr  of  tnilh  or  of  lendenicss.  he  dictated  to  his  Jailers  a  jiisUQca- 

'  ''      [ueen  in  the  matter  of  Darnloy's  death,  and  took  the 

_,_    _la  expiation  wholly  upon  himself.     The    tjueen  was 

jved  by  this  dying  declaration,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  ber  partisans, 
Stored  to  her  that  innocence  which  her  enemies  still  deny  to  her 
'*mor7.  Bolhwell  was  so  loaded  with  crinios  ibat  even  bis  dying 
rd*  were  oo  pledge  of  truiU,  but  bis  dcchirution  was  at  least  n 
Mf  that  bis  love  bad  survived  twenty  years  of  separation  and  puD- 

XXX. 

Tfl«  dan^rs  to  which  the  Protestant  succession  in  Englanil  would 
*"  --tposed  it  Elijsohttb— now  advanced  in  iwe.  and  who  hod  never 

u  bur  throni!  witli  a  busliond— ^tiould  die  before  Mury,  appear 

1^  have  decided  her  council  to  perpetrate  the  stale  crime,  widen  Ibe 
ween  till  then  had  refused  to  authorize.  No  one  entertained  doubts 
■  the  pennancnl  conspiraev  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Catbollo 
Mnces  of  Europe,  and  with  the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  and  In 
Bnglttnd.  This  consplracj.  which  was  the  right  of  a  captive  (laeeo, 
topiild  onlv  appear  crimhial  in  the  eyes  of  her  jailers  and  persecutors, 
Ho  guilt  had  yet  appeared  to  Elizabeth  or  to  her  chief  counsellors 
ffidently  clear  to  briUK  the  (jueca  of  Scots  to  trial ;  it  was  ot«e#- 
~~"  to  tlod  anotfacr  crinie  of  a  more  Uogrant  and  odious  nuturn  in 
jr  to  jUBlify  the  murder  in  the  cyM  of  Europe,  The  unsurupu- 
*  l«merily  of  .^^ury  and  the  cunning  of  her  «nemies  in  council 

n  fuminhuil  one  to  Etlxaheth. 

W'  Mary  was  ceaselessly  engaged  Id  coucoclhig  tboM'  Inaumentbla 
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plots  80  identified  in  her  mind  with  the  Catholic  cause ;  her  cone- 
8pondencc,  ardent  as  her  sighs,  agitated  Sootlmd,  Enrhuid,  and  the 
Continent.  Notwithstanding  her  age.  her  ineflaceahie  beauty,  her 
grace,  her  seductive  manners,  her  rank,  her  ^uius,  attracted  toward 
her  new  agents,  wliosc  worship  for  her  was  mtimotcly  allied  to  love. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  the  eminent  Scottish  historian, 
"  we  now  enter  upon  one  of  the  most  involved  and  inlricnte  portions 
of  the  history  of  England  and  of  Scotland — the  *  Babinglon  plot,*  in 
which  Mary  was  implicated,  and  for  which  she  afterward  suffered.*' 

One  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  gentlemen,  named  Babington,  brought 
up  in  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  where  he  had  ue- 
couio  acquainted  with  the  queen  while  she  was  a  prisoner  at  Bolton 
Abbey,  had  resolved  to  serve  and  save  her.  Babington  had  gone 
over  to  the  Continent,  and  was  at  Paris  the  agent  of  Uie  correspond- 
ence in  which  the  queen  was  engaged  with  France  and  Spain  to 
bring  about  her  deliverance  and  restoration.  The  death  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  preliminary  object  of  this  plot.  Two  Jesuits  of  Rheims, 
named  Allen  and  Ballard,  did  not  recoil  from  this  regicidal  crime. 
Ballard  came  to  London,  sought  out  Babington,  uho^liad  returned 
from  France,  enlisted  him  in  the  cause  of  Queen  -Mary's  deliverance, 
and  also  through  him  enrolled  a  handful  of  (.'atholic  conspirators, 
ready  to  dare  all  for  the  triumph  of  religion.  Walsingham,  the  chief 
counsellor  and  minister  of  Elizabeth,  who  )iad  brought  the  spy-system 
to  a  state  of  what  might  be  chilled  infamous  perfection,  and  had  his 
tools  and  agents  everywhere,  who  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  the  conspirators,  urged  them  on  to  the  execution  of 
their  designs,  at  the  same  time  revealing  all  to  him,  and,  with  a  ma- 
lignant ingenuity,  even  adding  to  the  reality  by  inventions  of  their 
own,  in  onler,  doubtless,  to  please  their  employer  and  lead  the  more 
certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  aim. 

One  of  these  spies,  named  OifTord,  whose  earnestness  seemed  to 
place  him  above  suspicion  at  the  French  embassy,  in  which  was  the 
repository  of  the  correspondence,  received  letters,  pretended  he  had 
forwarded  them  to  their  address,  but  conveyed  them  secretly  to  Wal- 
singham. These  letters  prove  some  hesitation  at  first  on  the  part  of 
the  conspinttors  regarding  the  propriety  of  the  assassination  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  afterward  a  more  decided  resolution  in  favor  of  the  mur- 
der, after  a  consultation  with  Father  Ballard,  the  Jesuit  of  Khcinis. 
One  of  the  letters,  bearing  tlie  signature  of  Babington,  thus  addressed 
Marv : 

**  Very  dear  Sovereign :  I  myself,  with  six  gentlemen,  and  a  hundred 
others  of  our  conipanv  and  following,  will  undertake  the  deliverance 
of  your  roval  person  from  the  hands  of  your  enemies.  As  for  that 
which  tends  to  rid  us  of  the  usurper,  from  the  8ui)jection  of  the  .   .    . " 

At  the  subsequent  trial  the  copy  only  of  a  letter  from  Mary  in  reply 
was  produced,  containing  these  words  :  *' These  things  being  pre- 
parea,  and  the  forces,  without  as  well  u  within  the  kingdom,  being 
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I 

I 
I 

I 


ftll  Kftdf,  it  la  iiece!i»ary  that  llie  %\i  gentlemen  should  be  set  la 
work,  nad  urdors  given  Ibut.   llieir  design  being  effected.  I  niav  Ihon 
In  Uikca  hence,  nntl  all  ill?  troops  be  ut  tlie  sune  time  in  tbe  Oeld  to   . 
recdvo  me  while  awaiting  the  euccura  from  ahroad.  wlin  rauat  nlift 

liMten  with  all  dlli^ore "    Hitr;  solemnly  duclan:d  lli^l 

die  mnur  wroic  iblB  letter ;  And  ^though  she  inusted  on  the  orlgiuil'j 
bdag  ahowa,  It  uerer  appeared,  lis  only  eubslltute  lieinji  an  allegwl^ 
Kiony  in  Uie  bnndwriting  of  Pbellipa,  one  ttt  Wnlsia^liain  s  crealure^'l 
ODO  nil  rxpcrt  fiirgcr  of  autographs.    Nu  trate.or  iiiiy  such  origianfl 
letter  liu  ever  been  round  ;  HDd  when  wd  consider  Elluibcth's  or* 
denC  aoxivly  to  gut  rid  of  ber  tmublemmo  captLTe,  Ler  subseqiu 
Kinorwf.  the  unacrnpuloos  eSorta  ot  WaUiagliAm  to  pleue  hie  m 
treH,  liy  fair  m«aiui  or  foul,  and  the  teal  of  his  spies  and  tools,  wb 
cuttot  but  arrive  at  tlie  concluiiaD  that  (his  letter,  which  was  bo 
fatal  to  Mary,  but  which  no  ods  ever  saw,  was  a  forgery  executed 
by  Phrllips,  who,  l>eBides,  is  proved  tiD  have  added  a  postscripttrf 
hi*  own  U)  another  of  H&ry'e  letters  now  exiant. 

Th«ii0  lBll«n  were  placed  by  Gifford  in  thcbniidsoL  .__ 
eomeiX,  and  Ballard  and  Babinglon  were  nircsted  by  WnlnL 
The  cooapirators  could  not  deny  tho  plot,  for  portraits  of  all  (J 
were  found  in  a  regicide  picture,  ozecuied  by  their  own  order.  I 
motinted  hy  (his device:  "Our  oommoti  peril  is  the  liond  c' 

friMiitchio  '^     ThpT  .       .     .        -  _ 


ted  on  the  30tb  of  Sep 
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Tbk  puninhmciit  of  her  friends  iinprMned  Msir  willi  a  pro 
moot  of  hw  own  fate  Involved  in  their  plots,  iind  more  feared  ll 
they  were.  )ihc  could  nut  long  rvmnin  1u  suspense  ns  (o  her  01 
tiny.  Hhe  whr  carried,  lu  furl,  some  day»  afterward  lo  Fotberingi 
Ciuile.  ber  iMt  ("'■■on.  This  feudal  residence  was  solemn  >  ' 
gloomy,  even  as  the  hour  of  approaching  de:  th.  Etizahelli.  at. 
lODg  and  Berl«ui>  dclilmtaiioo.  nt  laM  named  tliiny-^x  judges  to  e 
amine  Slary  and  to  n'^ori.  to  tb«i  cmm^il.  The  ^ueen  of  ocota  proinl 
oil  agaloM  the  right  of  Irving  a  i|ueeu  and  of  Judging  her  In  a  fc'^ 
Cjouatry.  where  she  wan  foreibly  detained  bs  a  pdsoner. 

"Is  it  ibus,"eriMl  «[ie.  when  fthe  appearra  bofoio  tbceoi..._ 
■ionen,  "that  (jueen  Eliz»botlt  mabea  Iilngt  be  tried  by  lb eir  si 
Jectal  I  only  leenjit  IhiM  place  "  (pniuting  to  a  seat  lower  llian  tl 
o(  the  Judgco)  '■  because  as  n  Clirifituui  I  humble  mywif.  SIv  plat 
i*  IliAe,"  she  B1I1U1I.  miainr  bar  hand  toward  the  dais.  "  I  wal 
r|UMii  Iron  the  cradle,  and  (lie  flr^t  day  ilial  aaw  me  a  woman  M 
me  ■  inwMi !"  Thnn  turning  toward  Melvil.  her  esquire,  imd  t 
chief  ol  her  houMbold.  on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  (die  said.  *'  II« 
•iMnjr  j«d^,  bill  tan  ono  friend  ■" 

Sin:  denied  encrgeUcally  havinj;  conscnte.'l  10  the  plan  for  At 
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natiDg  Elizabeth  ;  she  insinuated,  but  without  formally  tnerting,  that 
secretaries  might  easily  have  added  to  the  meaning  of  the  letters  dic- 
tated to  them,  as  none  were  produced  in  her  own  handwriting. 
*'  When  I  came  to  Scotland/'  she  said  to  Lord  Burleigh,  the  prind- 
pal  minister,  who  interrogated  her,  **  I  offered  to  your  mistrera, 
through  Lethington,  a  ring  shap^  like  a  heart,  in  token  of  my 
friendship ;  and  when,  overcome  by  rebels,  I  entered  England,  I  in 
my  turn  received  from  her'this  pledee  of  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion." Saying  these  words,  she  drew  from  her  finger  the  ring 
which  had  been  sent'lier  by  Elizabeth.  **  Look  at  this,  my  lords, 
and  answer.  During  the  cigbteen  years  that  I  have  passed  under 
your  bolts  and  bars,  how  often  have  your  queen  and  the  English 
people  despised  it  in  my  person  I" 

XXXII. 

The  commissioners,  on  their  return  to  Jjondon,  assembled  at  West- 
minster, declared  the  Queen  of  Scots  guilty  of  participation  in  the 
plot  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  pronounced  upon  her  sentence 
of  death.    The  two  houses  of  parliament  ralitied  the  sentence. 

3Iary  asked,  as  a  single  favor,  not  to  be  executed  in  secret,  but  be- 
fore her  servants  and  the  i>eople,  so  that  no  one  might  attribute  to 
her  a  cowardice  unworthy  of  her  rank,  and  that  all  might  bear  testi- 
mony to  her  constancy  m  suffering  martyrdom.  Thus  she  already 
spoke  of  her  punisbmcnt,  a  consolatory  idea  most  natural  in  a  queen 
who  desired  that  her  death  should  be  imputed  to  her  faith  rather  than 
to  her  faults.  She  wrote  letters  to  all  her  relatives  and  friends  in 
France  and  Scotland. 

**  Mv  good  cousin,"  she  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  *'  who  art  tho 
most  dear  to  me  in  the  world,  I  bid  you  farewell,  being  ready  by  un- 
just judgment  to  l)c  put  to  death — what  no  one  of  our  race,  thanks 
to  God,  has  ever  suffered,  much  less  one  of  my  Quality.  But,  praise 
God,  my  good  cousin,  for  I  was  useless  in  the  world  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  his  Church,  being  in  the  state  in  which  I  was ;  and  I  houe 
that  my  death  will  teslify  my  constancy  in  the  faith,  and  my  reaai- 
ness  to  die  for  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Churcli 
in  tliis  unhappy  iskmd  ;  and  though  never  executioner  dipped  his 
hands  in  our  blood,  be  not  ashamed,  my  friend,  for  the  judgment  of 
heretics  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  who  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  me,  a  free  queen,  is  profitable  before  God  to  the  children  of  his 
Church.  If  I  hod  yielded  to  them  I  would  not  have  suffered  this 
stroke.  All  of  our  house  have  liecn  persecuted  by  this  sect ;  witness 
your  good  father,  with  whom  I  hope  to  be  received  by  the  mercy  of 
the  just  Judge.  I  recommend  to  you  my  poor  servants,  the  payment 
of  my  debts,  and  the  founding  of  some  annual  masses  for  my  soul ; 
not  nt  your  expense,  but  to  make  solicitation  and  ordinance  as  may  bo 
required,  and  as  you  will  learn  my  intentions  from  my  poor  afflicted 
servants,  cyc-wiluesses  of  this  my  last  tragedy. 


r 

^B  Uiebl 
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"  OoU  prosper  you,  your  wife,  cliildreo,  brolbeTs.  and  coiuLaa.  nnd 
__LiVBall  our  cliiL-f,  my  ^ood  liroilier  aad  coualu.  and  all  his.     Miiy 
Uie  blesaiDs  of  God  aud  Ihsl  which  I  would  beatuw  on  my  ckildri^u    [ 
ba  yuurs,  whom  I  recommund  less  to  Qod  than  my  owu — who  U 
forUiiuUii  and  ill-UHed. 

"  Tou  will  receive  tokens  from  me  to  cemlDd  you  to  pray  for  tlio  1 
Mill  of  your  poor  coueJD.  deprived  of  all  help  iiod  couusel  but  that  of  I 
Uod,  who  j;i*es  mc  Btrengtli  and  courage  to  resisl  alono  so  maay  1 
WoWea  bowliDR  after  mc  ;  lo  him  lie  (lie  Klnty.  J 

"  Believe,  in  parlicular.  what  will  be  told  you  by  a  imtfud  who  | 
will  give  vou  ft  ruby  rio^  from  mc,  for  I  lake  it  lu  my  coiiscicuicc  lliut  1 
JM  •btili'be  told  ibe  tmlli  in  thai  with  wLlch  I  Lava  cliiu-ged  L 


Is  pcTson  for  her  idraple  sincerity  aod  liooeiily. 
r  tb>t  Hhe  may  l)e 'settled  in  some  good  place.  1  tiave  elioscn  her  ds 
I  the  least  partial,  and  who  will  the  more  plaiuly  report  to  you  my 
f  commands.  I  pray  you  th»t  it  be  not  known  [liat  ehu  have  said  ao}'- 
"  knt  particular  to  you,  Cor  envy  migbt  injure  her. 
"I  liave  milTerud  raudi  fui  two  years  and  more,  and  have  not  mndii 
I  K  ktiDWo  to  you  for  an  important  rcasoit.  Ootl  bo  praised  for  all, 
t  tad  give  yuu  the  grace  to  persHvuro  in  the  acrdce  of  lliu  Church  as 
'  IS  you  Ute :  and  never  tony  this  honor  ilepurt  frutu  u 
.„  11 —e  have  hi  .... 


I  that,  ti)cn  ne  well  ns  women.  i 
'BtaiDtbeci  '  ■     '  ■  ■ 


e  been  ready  to  sbeil  our  (>lcMd  Ii 


,  1  esteem  mynelf  born,  on  both  father'a 

'a  aide,  to  ofler  my  bluud  la  this  matter,  and  lw*6  no  lat«ii- 

[  lioa  of  filling  bach.  Jesuj  eruclQed  for  us  aii<I  all  the  holy  martyrs, 
t  make  ua,  through  their  inlereession,  worthy  of  the  voluntary  ai -"' 
t  Ootl  of  our  bodies  for  hln  glory  I 

"  Thinkiug  to  humble  me,  my  duis  Iiad  been  thrown  down,  and,  J 
afterward,  my  guardinn  olferul  to  wrilu  to  tlie  quecu,  as  this  act  «  al  I 
not  by  her  command,  but  by  the  advloe  of  some  one  in  the  couacii.  i 
1  abowed  litem,  in  place  of  my  arms  ou  t'lie  Haid  dais,  tbe  crow  of  my  1 
4«vioaT.  Vou  will  understand  all  this  discourse  ;  they  were  milder  ^ 
afterward. " 
This  l«it«r  is  signed,  "  Votre  aSectioa^  couahio  et  porfaitle  amyo.  ] 
b  Hatis  R.  d'EoosH,  D.  de  Krance." 

XSXIII. 

Viams  she  was  shown  the  mtiflcation  of  her  sentence,  and  the 
onlsr  for  her  utcculbii  signed  by  Elicabeth,  the  tranquilly  re- 
mafked,  "  It  is  well  :  (his  is  the  'generosity  of  Cjuccn  Elltalwrh  '. 
Gould  any  one  iieliove  she  would  have  dunid  t«  g'>  to  these  extreme- 
tiM  Willi  me.  who  am  her  Hialer  end  her  equal,  und  who  cootd  oot !« 
tier  •abject "!  Neverlholeaa,  God  lie  preiseU  for  nil.  siin-e  Ijc  does  me 
ttia  kcHtur  of  dying  fur  Iiim  uud  fur  his  Church  !    Bieiued  Iw  the 
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moment  that  will  end  my  sad  pilgrimage  ;  a  soul  so  oowardly  as  not 
4o  accept  this  last  combat  on  earth  would  be  unworlhv  of  heaven  V* 

On  the  last  moments  of  her  life  we  shall  follow  the  learned  and 
pathetic  historian  who  has  treasured  up»  so  to  speak,  her  last  si^ia. 
The  queen,  guilty  till  theu»  became  transformed  into  a  martyr  by  the 
approach  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  truly  great  it  grows  with  ita 
destiny  ;  her  destiny  was  sublime,  for  it  was  at  once  an  accepted  ex- 
piation and  a  rehabilitation  through  blood. 

XXXIV. 

It  was  night,  and  she  entered  her  chapel  and  prayed,  with  her 
naked  knees  on  tlie  bare  pavement.  She  then  said  to  her  women, 
*'  I  would  eat  something,  so  that  my  heart  may  not  fail  me  to- 
morrow, and  that  I  may  uo  nothing  to  make  my  friends  ashamed  of 
me."  Her  last  repast  was  sober,  solemn,  but  not  without  some 
sallies  of  humor.  **  Wherefore,"  she  asked  Bastien,  who  had  been 
her  chief  buffoon,  **  dost  thou  not  seek  to  amuse  me?  Thou  art  a 
good  mimic,  but  a  better  servant." 

Kcturning  soon  after  to  the  idea  that  her  death  was  a  martyrdom, 
and  addressing  Bourgoin,  her  physician,  who  waited  on  her,  and 
Melvil,  her  steward,  who  were  both  kept  under  arrest,  as  well  as 
Preaux,  her  almoner  :  '*  Bourgoin,"  said  she,  *'  did  you  hear  the  Karl 
of  Kent  ?  It  would  have  taken  another  kind  of  doctor  to  convict  me. 
He  has  acknowledged  besides  that  the  warrnnt  for  my  execution  is 
the  triumph  of  heresy  in  liiis  country.  It  is  true,"  she  rejoined  wiUi 
pious  satisfaction,  ''they  put  me  to  death  not  as  an  accomplice  of 
conspiracy,  but  as  a  queen  devoted  to  the  Church.  Before  their 
tribunal  my  faith  is  my  crime,  uud  the  same  shall  be  my  justification 
before  my  Sovereign  Judge." 

Her  maidens,  her  oflicers,  all  her  attendimts  were  struck  with  grief, 
and  looked  upjn  her  in  sileiM^e,  being  siarcrly  able  to  contain  them- 
selves. Toward  the  end  of  the  repast  Mary  spoke  of  her  testament, 
in  which  none  of  their  names  were  to  bo  omitted.  She  asked  for  the 
silver  aud  jewels  which  remained,  and  distributed  thorn  with  her 
hand  as  with  her  heart.  She  addressed  farewells  to  each,  with  that 
delicate  tiict  so  natural  to  her,  and  with  kindly  emotion.  8ho  asked 
their  pardon,  and  gave  her  own  to  every  one  present  or  absent,  her 
secretary  Nau  fxcej)ted.  They  all  burst  into  sol)s,  and  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  around  the  table.  The  (jucen,  much  moved, 
draak  to  their  health,  inviting  them  to  drink  also  to  her  salvation. 
They  weepiugly  obeyed,  aud  in  their  turn  drank  to  their  mistress, 
carrying  to  their  lips  the  cups  in  which  their  le^rs  mingled  with  the 
wine. 

The  queen,  affected  at  this  sad  spectacle,  wished  to  be  alone.  She 
composed  her  last  will.  When  written  and  fiuisheii,  Mary,  alone  in 
her  chamber  with  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  asks  how 
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1  tnoDcy  sbo  has  Mt.    Sh<!  posstsscil  flvo  tboiis!iD<l  crowaa. 

h  she  peptmiiea  ioiu  na  innoy  luls  iisahc  hns  KrvnnU.  nropiiriiaa- 
t  sums  to  Ihnit  vui'ioiis  runkii,  fiinclioDs,  uod  wunls.  TIicmi 
13  Hhe  placed  in  uu  ennal  iiam\ier  of  purses  for  the  rollovrlng 
Bbe  tlicu  usked  (or  ivater,  »a(l  had  lier  feet  wasbeil  by  her 

la  of  LoDur.     Afterward  site  wroto  to  the  king  of  Prnnrc  : 

"  I  rceonimend  to  j-du  my  servants  once  more.  You  will  ordain, 
if  K please  ynii.  for  niy  soul's  siike.  Iliat  1  lie  piiid  tbe  sum  ibiU  lou 
one  lo  ma,  sod  tliiU  for  ilie  bonor  of  Jc£us  Clitisi,  to  wbou)  1  »\iaM 
prny  for  you  to-iuorrow  at  Ibe  hour  ol  my  death,  ili«rc  "may  \w 
enwMrii  to  fouud  u  mHss  for  the  repose  of  my  »oul,  tiad  for  iho  ueed- 
Hlat  BiniB.    This  Waducaduy.  ut  two  of  thu  clock  after  miilnighl. 


She  now  foU  the  neeesaityof  k'pom.  and  lay  down  onlicrLod.    On 


islBep  fo 
is  if  in  p 


n  prayer.  Her  face,  as  if  llgliled  up  from  within  wUli  s  spirit- 
ual Uttatituilv,  never  shono  with  a  Iwnuly  so  chDrtninx  and  so  puvi'. 
It  wiu  illumiualMl  with  so  sweet  a  Tavishment.  so  bathed  in  (he 
grace  of  (Sod,  that  she  seemed  to  "  smilo  with  Ihc  angels,"  according 
tn  the  expression  of  Eliinbeth  C'lirl^.  She  nk^ut  nad  prnycd.  pntylt'S 
mora  (haa  Oio  slept,  by  the  light  of  a  little  Hjlver  Itinip  given  lirr  by 
"'Dry  IL,  Bad  which  ehe  bad  preserved  through  all  her  forluucR. 
il  little  lamp,  Mnry'a  lust  tiglit  in  her  prison,  was  as  the  twilight 
"  !r  tomb :  humblo  implement  made  tragic  by  tUo  nicmorba  it 

jLvkking  before  daylight,  the  iiueen  i«bu.  Her  flnl  tbongliis  were 
leiernity.  She  looknl  at  iUe  clock,  and  siiid.  "  I  have  only  two 
—  ".a  live  here  Ixrlnw,"    It  was  uow  aUc  o'elock. 

~~  1  *  postscript  to  her  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of 

K  requesting  that  the  iatervat  of  hor  down  uliould  be  paid  af lur 

^deMb  Ut  her  aervtuita  ;  that  their  wa^  am)  pensions  should  ctui- 

0  during  their  lives  ;  that  her  pliysieian  (Bourgoin)  stioutd  lie  TC- 

«d  into  the  service  of  Ibc  king,  and  that  Didier,  an  old  olllcer  of 

|Vlimwttol<i.  mlglic  Tctaiu  the  ^acu  she  had  giwu  him.    She  ftdd- 

uvi'i'.  Uiii(  luy  nlmoDei  may  Imi  restored  to  his  estate,  and 

'I  ivitli  some  amalt  curacy,  ivhore  lie  may  pmy 

:rz  the  rest  of  liis  life      The  letter  wasihna 

V  iiisllit  de  ma  uiort,  cemercrtxly  liullicBme  Fev- 

>  we.    Done  on  tblt  uiorniug  of  my  death,  iltla 

i'l-bniftry,  I.')87.    Mary,  (^ueen." 

vjiiiiT  {iiivbmik  illumfnaletl  thesi;  last  Uuch.    Mary  per- 

ud,  c«lltng  Id  Iter  Eliaabeih  Curie  and  .tanu  Kennedy, 

n  lo  tbem  to  robe  her  for  this  Inst  n-remony  of  rajalty. 
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While  their  friendly  hands  thus  apparelled  her  she  remaiacd  silent. 
When  full  J  dressed  she  placed  herself  before  one  of  her  two  large 
mirrors  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  seemed  to  consider  her  face 
with  pity.  She  then  turned  round  and  said  to  her  maidens  :  **  This 
is  the  moment  to  gtiard  against  wcalmess.  I  remember  tbat,  in  my 
youth,  my  uncle  Francis  said  to  me  one  day  in  his  house  at  Meudon, 
'  My  niece,  there  is  one  mark  above  all  by  which  I  recognize  you 
as  of  my  own  blood.  Tou  are  brave  as  the  bravest  of  mv  men-at- 
arms,  and  if  women  still  fouglit  as  in  the  old  times,  I  think  you 
would  know  well  how  to  die. '  It  remains  for  me  to  diow  to  lioth 
friends  and  enemies  from  what  race  I  have  sprung.'' 

She  had  asked  for  her  almoner  Prdaux  ;  two  Protestant  ministers 
were  sent  to  her.  "  Madam,  we  come  to  console  you/'  they  said, 
stepping  over  the  threshold  of  her  chamber.  *'  Are  you  Catholic 
priests  ?**  she  cried.  "No,"  replied  they.  *'Then  I  will  have  no 
comforter  but  Jesus,"  she  added,  with  a  melancholy  firmness. 

Slie  now  entered  her  chtipel.  She  hod  there  prepared  with  her  own 
hands  an  altar,  before  which  her  almoner  sometimes  said  mass  to  her 
secretly.  There,  kneeling  down,  she  repeated  many  prayers  in  a  low 
voice.  She  was  reciting  !he  prayers  for  the  dying  when  a  knock  at 
the  door  of  her  chamber  suddenly  interrupted  her.  **  What  do  lli<*y 
wish  of  me?"  asked  the  queen,  arising.  Bourgoin  replied  from  the 
chamber  where  he  was  placed  with  the  other  servants,  that  the  lords 
awaited  her  Majesty.  "  It  is  not  yet  time,"  she  replied  ;  **  let  them 
return  at  the  hour  fixed."  Then,  throwing  herself  anew  on  her 
knees  between  Elizabeth  Curie  and  Jane  Kennedy,  she  melted  into 
tears,  aud  striking  her  breast  gave  thanks  to  God  for  all,  praying  to 
him  fervently  and  with  deep  sobs  that  he  would  support  her  in  her 
last  trial.  Becoming  calmer  by  degrees,  in  trying  to  calm  her  two 
companions,  she  remained  for  some  time  in  silent  and  supreme  con- 
verse with  her  God. 

What  was  passing  at  that  moment  within  her  conscience  ? 

She  then  went  to  the  window,  looked  out  upon  the  calm  sky,  the 
river,  the  meadows,  the  woods.  Returning  to  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  and  casting  her  eyes  toward  the  time  piece  (called  la 
lieale),  she  said  to  Jaue,  **  The  hour  has  struck,  they  will  soon  be 
here." 

Scarcely  had  she  pronounced  these  words  when  Andrew,  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Northampton,  knocked  a  second  time  at  the  door, 
and,  her  women  drawing  back,  she  mildlv  commanded  them  to  open 
it.  The  officer  of  justice  entered,  dressed  in  mourning,  a  white  rod 
in  his  right  hand,  and,  bowing  before  the  queen,  twice  repeated,  "  I 
am  here." 

A  slight  blush  mounted  to  the  queen's  cheeks,  and,  advancing  with 
mnlesty,  she  said,  **  Let  us  go." 

She  took  With  her  the  ivory  crucifix,  which  had  never  left  her  for 
ieventeen  years,  and  which  she  bad  carried  from  cell  to  cell,  nis- 
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pending  it  In  ilie  A-arious  cliupcla  of  her  rnptivity.  Ah  elie  siiflcreil 
iDiwb  from  (Mius  brought  on  by  ttio  dHmpacu  of  tier  prisoDR,  elie 
two  of  her  aomeeiice,  who  led  her  to  the  Ihresliuld  of  ihi 
Tbero  tliujr  Htoppud,  and  Bourgoin  explained  to  llie  quwn 
jencruple  or  lier  altrnduiiti).  who  dt'sired  lo  avoid  Ihu  np- 
j  of  cnnduct'iDg  lier  to  ):lau[;iiler.     Tliu  qiioen,   tlioiigli  slis 

.    d  havo  profprrcd  their  support,  made  allowance  for  tlitir  wsHk- 

ncss,  ami  ^'na  content  la  Iran  on  tw<i  of  Pnulpl's  gunrils.  Then  iill 
liiT  «lt«nclunts  ncconipiuiii^d  her  to  the  uppermost  flight  of  iliiirs, 
wlierc  Uie  niards  barred  tlieir  passage  in  spite  of  their  supplicntions, 
dtspair,  ana  lamenlaliuns,  ivitU  their  anuB  estcnded  toward  the  dear 
iiu»ln!«8  who»o  footsteps  tliey  were  hiudored  from  following. 

The  queen,  deeply  pained,  slightly  quickened  her  Btcps.  with  the 
design  of  protesting  against  this  violence  and  of  obtaining  a  ninro 
Iltting  escort. 

Sir  Ajnyas  Ppulct  and  Sir  Drew  Dmry,  the  governor  of  Fothoriii- 
gay,  the  Earl  of  SbTuwsbuiy.  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  other  cominia- 
HioDers,  and  manir  atrangers  of  dislmction.  among  whom  were  Sir 
Ilpnry  Talh(rt,  Bilwsrd  and  William  Jloniagui.',  Sir  niobanl  Knighl- 
ly,  Thnmns  Dniilncll  Ilevll.  Uobcit  and  .lohn  WlngHeld,  received  her 
at  the  Imttoin  iif  Ilic  stair. 

PorccivJDg  Helvil  licnt  down  with  grii'f.  "  C'uuragu.  my  faithful 
friund,"  iihe  said  :  "  leani  toiesign  Lhyaelf."  "  AU,  mudum,"  criod 
Mdvll,  i^iproacliing  Ills  iniatT«ea  and  falling  at  fai-r  foet.  "I  liavo 
lived  loo  lon^,  since  my  oyos  now  see  you  tlie  prey  of  the  cxocu- 
lioner,  and  nince  my  li|M  must  tell  of  this  fearful  pun1§hnieiit  in  Soot, 
land."    bOha  then  burst  from  his  br««sl  insload  of  words. 

"  No  weukneas.  my  dear  HcUlt  1"  she  added.     "  Pity  those  who 

Ihint  for  my  blood,  imil  who  shed  it  unjuittly.     As  for  me,  I  maku 

'  '   I.     Life  h  but  a  valley  of  loirs,  anil  I  leave  It  wilhalil 

0  for  (he  Cnthulic  faith,  and  in  the  t'athotic  faith  ;  1  tlio 

•  friand  of  Srotland  and  of  France.    Hear  testimony  overjwhere 

*"  e  trutli.    Once  more,  cease,  Mclvil.  to  afltict  thyself  ;  rather  rp- 

lliat  tim  inUforlunea  of  Mary  Stuart  are  at  an  end.     Tell  my 

orcmorolDerhiainotbRr." 

While  the  queen  spoke,  .Melvil.  still  on  his  knees,  slietl  a  torrtnt  of 
tears.  Mary,  ImvId"  raised  Uim  up.  look  bis  hnud,  aud.  leanliig 
forward,  embraced  him,  "Farewull,"  abe  added,  "farewell,  my 
dcM  Uelvil ;  never  forget  me  in  tby  heart  or  thy  pntyers  I" 
'  ^'JUdRMUog  the  Earls  of  lilirewsbury  and  Kent,  she  then  asked  that 
'—f  Mvrelary  C'urle  might  ho  pardoned  ;  Knu  was  left  out.  The 
ib  kMpiog  ailowe,  she  agun  prayed  them  to  nIIow  lier  wonvn 
^terranla  to  accompany  her,  and  tu  be  present  ul  lii-r  death.  Thu 
A  of  Ibut  repliwl  thut  such  a  oourse  would  bo  unusual,  and  even 
rerous :  tbnt  the  Iwldott  would  dvcire  to  dip  tliclr  handkerehiedi  la 
Uood  :  that  tlio  mu«t  timid,  and,  iiliove  all,  llio  women,  would  al 
KlreaUotbo  course  of  Elluilraih's  justice  by  their  crie«.    Uaiy 
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persisted.  **  My  lords,"  said  she,  "  If  your  queen  were  here,  your 
virdn  queen,  she  would  not  think  it  fitting  for  my  rank  and  my  sex 
to  die  in  tlie  midst  of  men  only,  and  would  grant  me  some  of  my 
women  to  be  beside  my  hard  and  last  pillow.*'  Her  words  were  so 
eloquent  and  touching  that  the  lords  who  surrounded  her  would  have 
yielded  to  her  request  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  Earl  of  Kent. 
The  q^ueen  perceived  this,  and,  looking  upon  the  puritan  earl,  she 
cried  m  a  deep  voice, 

'*  Shed  the  blood  of  Henry  VII.,  but  despise  it  not.  Am  I  not 
still  Mary  Stuart  ?  a  sister  of  your  mistress  and  her  equal :  twice 
crowned ;  twice  a  queen  ;  dowager  Queen  of  France ;  legitimate 
Queen  of  Scotland."    The  earl  was  affected,  but  still  unyielding. 

Mary,  with  softer  look  and  accent,  then  said,  "My  lords,  Igive 
you  my  word  that  my  servants  will  avoid  all  you  fear.  Alas  I  the 
poor  souls  will  do  nothing  but  take  farewell  of  mo  ;  surely  jrou  will 
not  refuse  this  sad  satisfaction  either  to  me  or  to  them  ?  Tliink,  my 
lords,  of  your  own  servants,  of  those  who  please  you  best ;  the  nurses 
who  have  suckled  you ;  the  squires  who  have  borne  your  arms  in 
war  ;  these  servants  of  your  prosperity  are  less  dear  to  jou  than  to 
me  are  the  attendants  of  my  misfortunes.  Once  more,  my  lords,  do 
not  send  away  mine  in  my  last  moments.  They  desire  nothing  but 
to  remain  faithful  to  me,  to  love  me  to  the  end,  and  to  see  me  die." 

The  peers,  after  consultation,  agreed  to  Mary's  wishes.  The  Earl 
of  Kent  said,  however,  that  he  wns  still  doubtful  of  the  effect  of  their 
lamentations  on  the  assistants,  and  on  the  queen  herself. 

"  1  will  answer  for  them,"  Mary  replied  ;  **  their  love  for  me  will 
give  them  strength,  and  my  example  will  lend  them  courage.  To 
mo  it  will  \}Q  sweet  to  know  they  are  there,  and  that  I  shall  have 
witnesses  of  my  perseverance  in  the  faith.*' 

The  commissioners  did  not  insist  further,  and  granted  to  the 
queen  four  attendants  and  two  of  her  maidens.  She  chose  Melvil 
her  steward,  Bourcroin  her  physician,  Gervais  her  surgeon,  Gosion 
her  druggist,  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  the  two  companions 
who  had  replaced  Elizabeth  Pierrei)oint  in  her  heart.  MclviT.  who 
was  present,  was  called  by  the  queen  herself,  and  an  usher  of  Lord 
Paulet  was  sent  for  thQ  others,  w^ho  had  remained  at  the  upper  Iml- 
cony  of  the  stair,  and  who  now  hastenetl  down,  happy  even  in  their 
anguish  to  perform  this  last  duty  of  devotion  and  ficfelity. 

Appeased  by  this  complaisance  on  the  part  of  the  earls,  the  queen 
beckoned  to  the  sheriff  and  his  followers  to  advance.  She  was  the 
first  to  lead  the  melancholy  procession  to  the  scaffold. 

She  arrived  in  the  hall  of  death.  Pale,  but  unflinching,  she  con- 
templated the  dismal  preparations.  There  lay  the  block  and  the  axe. 
There  stood  the  executioner  and  his  assistant.  All  were  clothed  in 
mourning.  On  the  floor  was  scattered  the  sawdust  which  was  to 
soak  her  blood,  and  in  a  dark  corner  lay  the  bier  which  was  to  be  her 
last  prison. 
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It  was  nine  o'clock  wliep  the  quwn  appenrcd  in  the  funeral  ball. 
STelclier.  Dean  ot  Pelcrborougli,  and  ctrliiin  privileged  persong  to 
the  Dumber  of  more  than  two  huudreil.  were  assembled.  The  hall 
WB«  liuog  with  block  cloth  ;  the  scaffold,  which  was  elevaled  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  above  I1i«i  ground,  was  covered  with  blitck  frieze 
of  Lancaiiler  ;  the  armed  chuir  ia  which  Marj  was  to  sit.  tlie  foot- 
«fa>ol  nn  which  she  was  lo  kucel.  the  block  on  which  her  head  wu  b> 
hffteid.  were  covered  with  blnfk  vdvet. 

:n  was  clothed  in  moiimini;  like  the  hall  nod  aa  the  ea- 

t  punishmcat.    Her  black  vc(»cl  robe,  witli  its  hie^h  collar' 

■  haogiikg  sleeves,  was  bordered  with  ermiae.     Her  mantle,  lined 

''h  m-utcD  sable,  was  of  satin,  with  pearl  buttons  and  a  long  Inin. 

A&in  of  sweet- smelling  beads,  to  which  was  allacbed  a  ■c'pti- 

r.  and  beneath  that  a  golden  cross,  fell  upon  her  bosom.    Two 

^kiles  were  suspended  to  her  girdle,  and  a  long  veil  of  while  Ince, 

^^pioh.  In  some  measure,  softened  tJiis  costume  o(  a  widow  and  ot  a 

condemned  critninal,  \tua  thrown  around  her. 

She  was  preceded  by  the  sheriff,  by  Di'ury  nod  Paulet,  the  earls 
and  nobles  of  England,  and  followed  liy  her  two  mnidcns  and  four 
officers,  among  whom  was  remarked  Melril,  bearing  the  train  of  the 
d  robe.  Mary's  walk  was  Qrm  and  majestic,  t'or  a  sinj^le  mi>- 
it  she  raised  her  veil,  and  her  face,  on  which  shone  a  hope  no  long- 
Jf  tills  world,  seemed  beautiful  as  in  the  days  of  her  Touth.  The 
Me  aaemUy  wore  deeply  movud.  In  one  band  she  held  a  craci- 
~  id  in  tho  other  one  of  her  chaplets. 

ru  Enrl  of  Kent  rudely  addresHed  her,  "  We  should  wear  Christ 
Wir  hearts, " 
B'  And  wherefore,"  she  replied  quickly,  ' 
^  baud  if  Lo  were  nut  in  my  heart!" 
jOnt  the  Bcnffuld,  sho  threw  upon  tiim  ii  look  full  of  ki 
f  Bir  Amytis,"  she  said,  "  I  lliunk  you  for  your  courtesy  ;  ii  is  Ilia 
"  — -"    •  -fill  give  you,  and  ihc  most  iLgrraable  service  you  can 

Errired  on  the  scaffold.  Mary  seated  herself  in  the  chair  provided 
^bor.  with  her  fuco  toward  Uie  spectntora.  The  Dean  of  Peter- 
igh,  in  eoderiostical  eostume,  sat  on  the  right  of  the  i)ueen,  with 
_cfc  velvet  footttool  before  him.  The  Eui  Is  of  Kent  and  Sbrews- 
f  were  wntod  like  him  on  the  right,  but  upon  larger  chuirn.  On 
bother  side  of  the  queen  stood  Ute  sheriff  .Indrews,  with  white 
~  *  In  front  of  Mary  were  seen  tlie  exocutinnBr  and  his  aasistsnl, 
-^itisbablo  by  ihcir  vestments  of  black  velvet,  wiUi  red  crape 
(I  the  left  anil.  Behind  the  queen's  chair,  ranged  by  the  wall. 
It  iMT  attendants  and  maidens.  In  the  body  of  the  hall  the  noblea 
I  eitiiaiu  from  the  nelichboriog  counties  were  guarded  by  the 
"■■-■Ben  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Bir  Drew  Dniry.  Beyond  the 
ide  was  the  bar  of  tlie  tribunnl.  The  sentence  was  read  ;  the 
n  protested  against  it  in  the  name  of  royalty  and  innocence,  but 
-^'  ■•— h  tor  ihe  sake  of  the  faith. 
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She  then  knelt  flown  before  the  block,  and  the  executioner  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  l.cr  veil.    She  repelled  him  by  a  gesture,  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  carls  with  a  blush  on  her  foreh^,  *'  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed," she  said,  "  to  be  undressed  before  so  numerous  a  compiiny, 
and  by  the  hands  of  such  grooms  of  the  chamber." 

She  then  called  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  who  took  off 
her  mantle,  her  veil,  her  chams,  cross,  and  scapulary.  On  ihcir 
touching  her  robe,  the  ({ueen  tolil  them  to  unloose  the  corsage  and 
fold  down  the  ermine  collar,  so  as  to  leave  her  neck  bear  for  the  axe. 
Her  maidens  weopingly  yielded  her  these  last  services.  Melvil  and 
the  three  other  attendants  wept  and  lamented,  and  Mary  placed  her 
finger  on  her  lips  to  signify  that  they  should  be  silent. 

*'  My  friends,"  she  cried,  *'  I  have  answered  for  you,  do  not  melt 
me ;  ought  you  not  rather  to  praise  God  for  having  inspired  your 
mistress  with  courage  and  resignation  ?"  Yielding,  however,  in  her 
turn  to  her  own  sensibility,  slie  warmly  embraced  her  maidens ;  then 
pressing  them  to  descend  from  the  soEiffold,  where  they  both  clung 
to  her  dress,  with  hands  bathed  in  their  tears,  she  addressed  to  them 
a  tender  blessing  and  a  last  farewell.  Melvil  and  his  compimions 
remained,  as  if  choked  with  grief,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  queen. 
Overcome  by  her  accents,  the  executioners  themselves  besought  her 
on  their  knees  to  pardon  them. 

*'  I  pardon  you,"  she  said,  '*  after  the  example  of  my  Redeemer." 

She  then  arranged  the  handkerchief  embroidered  with  thistles  of 
gold,  with  which  her  e3'es  had  been  covered  by  Jane  Kennedy. 
Thrice  she  kissed  the  crucifix,  each  time  repeating,  **  Lonl,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  She  knelt  anew,  and  leaned  her  hcaid 
on  that  block  which  was  already  scored  with  deep  marks ;  and  in 
this  solemn  attitude  she  again  recited  some  verses  from  the  psalms. 
The  executioner  interrupts  her  at  the  third  verse  by  a  blow  of  the 
axe,  but  its  trembliDg  stroke  only  grazed  her  neck  ;  she  groaned 
slightly,  and  the  second  blow  separated  the  head  from  the  body. 
The  executioner  held  it  up  at  the  window,  within  sight  of  all,  pro- 
claiming aloud,  according  to  usage,  **  So  perish  the  enemies  of  our 
queen  !" 

The  queen*s<naids  of  honor  and  attendants  enshrouded  the  body, 
and  claimed  it,  in  order  that  it  should  be  sent  to  France  ;  but  these 
relics  of  their  tenderness  and  faith  were  pitilessly  refused.  Relics 
which  might  rekindle  fanaticism  were  to  be  feared. 

But  that  cruel  prudence  was  deceived  by  the  result.  Mary*s  death 
resembled  a  martyrdom  ;  her  memory,  which  had  been  execrated 
alike  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  the  English  Protestants,  was 
practically  adopted  by  the  Catholics  as  that  of  a  saint.  The  passions 
were  3Iary's  judges  ;  therefore  she  was  not  fairly  judged,  nor  will 
she  ever  be. 

Elizabeth,  having  thus  mercilessly  sacrificed  the  life  of  her  whom 
she  had  so  long  and  so  imjustly  retained  in  hopeless  captivity,  now 


losl  fliigraiit  (liiplicUy  to  Ucr  cruelly.  Denying,  willi 
kv  oatlis.  nil  Intcuilnn  o[  ImriDg  litr  own  vrairaot  carried  Into  ex- 
iBUon,  slie  attfinpled  to  lliroiv  the  entire  odium  an  ihnae  who  in 
ntliij  bad  acted  as  her  blind  and  devoted  agcnu.  Tbls  policy  of  lUo 
English  queen  was  unsuccessful,  however  ;  posterity  lius  with  clear 
roice  (tfocluimed  her  guilty  of  the  blood  of  her  roynl  sister,  and  tho 
KUguimiry  buIr  will  aver  remtuu  ineflucciLbIc  from  the  chuocter  of 
thiU  other wi^  great  Hovcreign. 

If  wc  regard  Mary  Stuart  in  the  light  of  her  charms,  her  talenU, 
her  maeicsT  inQueaco  over  all  men  who  approucliifd  her,  Khe  may  be 
called  ine  Sappho  of  the  sixtwath  century.  All  tlml  was  uJt  tovo  iu 
her  soul  wag  poetry  ;  h«r  verses,  tike  thosa  of  Unnsnrd,  her  worship, 
per  nud  Icncher.  possess  a  Greek  eofthcss  enmbined  wlih  a  guauit 
almplicity  ;  they  arc  written  with  tears,  nnd  cTeu  after  the  Inpso  (it 
80  many  years  retain  aomethiag  of  tho  warmth  of  her  sigliti. 
It  wo  fudge  her  by  her  life,  she  ia  the  ScotlUb  SemirumlB ;  casting 
— ■ — self,  before  iho  cyus  of  all  Europe,  iiilo  the  iirms  of  the  tLtsussln  of 
.'  hushiind,  and  thus  giving  to  the  people  she  hnd  throwa  into  civil 
ff  a  coronation  of  murder  for  a  lesson  uf  momliiy. 

f  dlreel  and  iwrsynal  parti cipiition  in  tho  death  of  her  young 
nd  haa  heea  denied,  uud  nothing  in  elTecl,  except  those  tus- 

i  letters,  proves  Hint  she  iteiually  nnd  personally  nccompllsliod 

nennlHeit  the  crime;  but  that  sba  bad  nttroclcd  tho  viclim  iato 
Mart;  tlml  shohnd  giroa  Bulhwoll  tho  right  and  thubopoof  bud- 
Aing  to  Ibo  throne  nfl«r  hit  deaili ;  that  blit.'  lind  bcun  iho  dbA, 
OMUS,  and  llie  alluged  prizo  n(  lliu  crime  ;  tinnlly.  that  kIio  ■&- 
'  il  Uio  murderer  by  beitowing  upnnbim  her  liaud — no  doubt  out 
itertttned  icgnrdmg  thou  points.  To  provoke  to  inutdpr  anil 
B  tOAlHoIre  tlic  pcnwtmtor—is  not  this  equivalent  lo  guilt  T 
»  fine.  If  iho  1)0  juoj^d  by  her  death— comparuhld.  Id  its  majesty. 
>lM  piety,  and  its  cnimgu.  lo  iho  most  heroic  and  the  boliuit  MicrlUcva 
"f  ilic  prlmitiva  mnityrs — tho  Iiorrurnud  averalimwiih  which  slw: 
i.irl  Iwcn  r^nrded  chnoge  nt  lost  to  pity,  esteem,  nnd  ndtuimllon. 
.Vh  long  08  there  was  no  cxptalion  she  ri'maiiied  n  crimiiiHl ;  by  ex- 
'  '  a aho  bttoamc  u  viellm.  iu  lier  history  Llood  wonui  to  l>t'  wosbeU 
r  Mood  ;  the  guilt  ol  h?r  former  yam  flows,  ns  it  were,  from 
'im  with  Ibo  crimson  Kiraim  ;  wo  do  not  hIuoIvd,  wo  sympo- 
;  OUT pftyisnotabsolmioD,  but  raiborapproncheslo  love  ;  wo  try 
dflxouaea  for  her  conduct  in  Iho  ferocious  and  dissnliitumsDnera 
lOace;  In  that  educaiiim,  depraved,  mnKUinnrv,  nod  fnmitical. 
A  She  received  at  the  court  of  tho  VaToi!> :  m  he:  youth,  her 
tf,  hnr  love.  Wc  nre  constrained  to  soy  wllli  il.  Dargaud — to 
in  wa  fed  deeply  indebted  for  the  re»»irctae»  which  have  guided 
"Wb  Judge  not;  wo  only  relate." 
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l^nviBEMCB  conireals  itself  in  the  ilelAil  of  liuman  aShIts.  Iiut  he- 

nnrciled  \a  Ihe  p.-niirBlittea  of  liiatory.      No  Bensililc  jiersjin 

„_.^.ir  denied  that  the  grcit  events  which  mark  the  hisiflry  of 

man  nre  conoecicd  and  linked  togellier  by  an  loTiailile  cliala.  «iip- 

pntted  by  ibo  almighty  iiand  of  the  great  Creator  nt  worlds.  In  givo 

tbrm  ualty  nt  desifrn  and  plan.    How  cun  He  be  bUud  Who  lias  givan 

■lehl  to  the  eye  I     How  cau  Ho  who  has  endowed  His  work   with 

tbouxlil  Iw  himsGU  wltfannl  tlioudit  1    The  aDclcnts  gave  lo  Ihia  oc- 

call,  Kbeoliitc,  and  irredstihle  iniSiieac^  of  God  over  Iiuiiird  affair* 

ihcunmenf  UtiMlay,  or  Fate ;  tlie  modems  call  it  Pro  vide  aco,  s 

mors  intelligent,  mnn;  relislotu,  and  more  affectionate  name 

ia  Bindying  the  btitDry  of  buinanity,  it  is  [mposaiblc  not  to  discera 

|i  |>arauiount  action  of  Providence  concurrent  with  and  coQiroI- 

~  'he  free  action  of  tnnn.    Thia  gcsemi  and  collective  niovomeDl 

„t  in  any  way  jDcompsliblc-  with  the  freedom  of  will  which 

,_ic  coDstllalM  the  morality  of  individuals  and  of  nations  t  it  necma 

let  ilirm  move,  net,  and  eo  astray  with  complete  liberty  of  iotcn- 

a.  anil  of  clioii-e  nt  gnod  and  evil.  In  a  certain  apiicrc  of  action, 

4  with  ofiJed  logical' acouence  of  penalties  incurred,  or  rewards 

perred,  accordin:;  to  the  iDtcDllon.  whether  vicious  or  good  ;  but  it 

)M  lo  itself  thu  guidance  of  the  great  general  results  of  tliiwa 

if  individuals  or  natlnns.    It  appears  to  reserve  them,  indepcn- 

I  of  u«.  ftjr  divine  cnils  wltb  witlch  we  are  unacmialnted,  and  of 

...I  it  allows  us  only  a  glimpse  when  they  arc  Dlmust  attained. 

^d  and  e«il  are  of  us  and  fur  ur,  but  Providence  uacs  our  vlws  and 

w  virtues  alike,  and  with  the  same  unfailing  wladon.  obtains  from 

as  from  good,  the  ni^cnmplishmcnt   of  lis  desLgns  respecting 

miiy.    The  bidden  but  divine  Instrument  of  this  Providence, 

it  ililnl[&  lit  to  make  um  of  men  to  prepare  or  accomplUh  a 

tf  Its  plans.  It  inspinvtlon.    Inspiration  is  indeed  a  human  mys- 

'ir  which  it  is  diilicnll  lo  And  a  cause  in  man  himself.    It  seems 

_c  from  a  lligher  and  more  diHlnnt  source.     Hence  tias  arisen  a 

■,  mysterious  al»'^,  nudnut  well  dellaod  in  any  laDgua£e~fm(u«. 
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Providence  causes  a  man  of  ^nius  to  be  bom  ;  genius  is  a  gift,  it 
is  not  acquired  by  labor,  nor  is  it  even  obtained  by  viituc  ;  it  exists, 
or  it  exists  not,  \i'ithout  its  possessor  heing  able  to  explain  its  nature 
or  how  he  came  to  possess  it.  To  this  genius  Providence  sends  an 
inspiration.  Inspiration  is  to  genius  what  the  magnet  is  to  slccl  ;  it 
attracts  it,  irrespectively  of  all  knowledge  or  will,  "toward  something 
fatal  and  unknown,  as  to  its  pole.  Genius  follows  the  inspiration  by 
which  it  is  attracted,  and  an  ideal  or  an  actual  world  is  discovered. 

So  w^as  it  with  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America. 

Columbus  aspired  in  thought  to  the  completion  of  the  globe,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  want  one  of  its  hemispheres.  The  idea  of  the 
earth's  geographical  unitv  incited  him.  This  notion  was  generally 
prevalent  in  liis  time.  Tliere  seem  to  be  ideas  floating  in  the  air,  a 
species  of  intellectual  miasma,  which  thousands  of  men.  without  con- 
cert, iHPeathe  at  once.  Whenever  Providence  is  preparing  the  world, 
unknown  to  itself,  for  a.  religious,  moral,  or  political  change,  this 
phenomenon  may  generally  be  observed — a  tendency  or  progress,  more 
or  less  complete,  to  the  unit^  of  the  earth  by  conquest,  language,  re- 
ligious proselytism,  navigation,  geographical  discovery,  or  the  mulli- 
plicaliou  of  the  relations  of  different  countries  with  each  other,  by 
the  facilitation  of  intercourse  and  frequency  of  contact  between  those 
countries,  of  which  easy  means  of  communication,  common  necessi- 
ties, and  exchanges  make  but  one  people.  This  tendency  to  the 
unity  of  the  earth  at  certain  periods,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  providential  interference  that  occurs  in  history. 

Thus,  when  the  great  oriental  civilization  of  India  and  Egypt  seems 
exhausted  from  age,  and  God  wishes  to  call  Asia  and  the  West  to  a 
younger,  more  active,  and  more  stirring  civilization,  Alexander  sturts, 
w^ithout  well  knowing  why,  from  the  valleys  of  Macedon,  taking 
with  him  the  enthusiasm  and  the  soldiers  of  Greece  ;  and  before  the 
terror  and  glory  of  bis  name  the  known  world  becomes  one,  fiom 
the  Indus  to  tlie  extremes  of  Europe. 

When  He  wishes  to  prepare  an  immense  audience  for  the  trans- 
forming word  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  He  spreads 
the  language,  the  dominion,  and  the  arms  of  Home  and  of  Ca?snr  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  tlie  mountains  of  Scotland,  uniting 
under  one  mind  and  under  a  common  authority  Italy,  the  two 
Gauls,  Great  Britain,  Sicily,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

When  He  desires,  some  centuries  afterward,  to  snatch  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  their  dependencies  from  barbarism,  and  to  make  the  re- 
sistless doctrine  of  th€  Divine  Unity  prevail  over  the  idolatries  or 
indifference  of  these  remote  or  corrupt  portions  of  the  world.  He 
arms  Mahomet  with  the  Koran  and  the  sword  :  He  permits  the  re- 
ligion of  Islam  in  two  centuries  to  conquer  all  the  space  comprised 
between  the  Oxus  and  the  Tagus,  Thibet  and  Lebanon,  Atlas  and  the 
Taurus.  An  immense  unity  of  empire  is  the  sure  forerunner  of 
unity  of  thought 
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,.  witli  Cbarlemagne  in  the  West,  wLen  his  universal  monnivLy. 
Mrldiu^  tie  Alps,  prepares,  even  in  ScyLliia  und  Germnny,  llie  vast 
M  tii  wliicit  Ubristiaa  cJTilizittiou  is  to  receive  aod  hnptine  tlie  bur- 

So  nlao  wltli  IIib  Frencli  RcTolution,  that  reform  of  Iho  wettcrn 
world  by  rearan,  when  Nn^Kiieon,  as  emerprifiiag  as  Alexandtr. 
mslvlii.'s  Ilia  ricloriouB  aniiiea  over  Ibe  Buliju^lcd  coDtiaeut  of 
Europe,  consllliilwi  for  n  moment  the  grcRt  unlly  of  Fmucc.  nod, 
hoping  lo  founil  nn  empire,  only  aucceedfl  it)  sowing  tlie  HeulH  of  the 
tat^ungn.  the  iijens,  iinu  the  insiitutionB  of  the  Revolution. 

Tbiis  too.  in  our  davs — no  longer  in  Ibc  Bbape  of  conqiicsl.  but 
under  tb?  form  of  Intellectual,  cutumeririnl,  uud  peaceful  cammunl- 
Littions  nmiing  all  ihe  contiutnlH  null  all  the  natious  of  the  eivtb  - 
Bcicocc  iiccomes  llic  uDlversai  con<iucror,  to  Ihc  ndvantnge  and  honor 
of  ftll  Pfovidenee  seems  now  to  nave  charged  iLc  genius  of  Indug- 
ti?' and  of  discovery  wiih  the  tusk  of  nrvpuiing  tor  Him  ll'.omost 
complete  ilnlly  of  Ibn  terrcstrirti  globe  lliiit  hn»  ever  condensed  limo, 
spnon,  and  people  Into  u  cloee,  compact,  and  homogeneous  mus. 
^arlimtliin,  printing,  tbc  discovery  of  steam— tbnt  cbenp  and  Irre. 
iiIhiIIhc  power  which  propels  inna.  with  his  firmics  and  his  mercbaii- 
dise,  as  fur  and  us  quick  as  bin  thoughts :  Ihc  cnnatruclion  of  reil- 
rotuu,  which  pass  through  mountain  Hnd  o\%r  vHllcy.  bringing  nil 
the  earth  to  one  level ;  the  discovery  of  the  electric  tefi^raph,  which 
gives  to  commuQicaiirms  between  the  two  hemispheres  the  mpidily 
of  litfhtalai; ;  tlie  invention  of  ItBlloons,  to  wbicli  a  helm  is  still  want- 
ing.  Init  wliicb  will  .soon  render  thu  nlr  a  more  simple  and  more  uni- 
vcnuil  clement  of  oaviTatloa  than  the  ocean  :  all  these  nearly  contcm* 
pornry  revelations  of  Providence  Ihrongh  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit 
of  industry,  are  means  of  concentration,  drawing  Uie  earth  na  it  were 
In^her,  and  instnimcnls  of  union  nod  assimilation  for  Liic  human 
race.  These  means  itru  so  active  and  m  cviilent,  that  it  is  impomiblu 
not  to  perceive  in  them  a  new  plan  of  Providence,  a  new  tendency  in 
nn  unltnown  direction — impossible  lo  avoid  Ihe  conclusion  that  tlnl 
roedllHlos  for  us,  or  for  our  descendants,  some  design  still  hidilua  to 
our  narrow  sight ;  a  dciign  for  wtiich  He  is  takin<;  mmsures,  by 
causing  tUo  world  lo  advance  to  the  most  puwcrfufot  uiiitios,  the 
unity  of  thought,  which  nnnouncea  some  great  unity  of  action  in  Ihc 

In  like  manner  was  the  spirit  of  the  Aftecnth  ceniurv  pi-eparcd  for 
some  great  Iiiimnn  or  divine  muni  festal  ion,  when  llic  iilustriima  mut 
whose  history  we  are  about  lo  relate  was  born,  Somclhing  was  ex- 
pected ;  for  the  human  mind  has  Its  forelMxIlngs,  Ihe  vugiio  presofM 
of  apprincliing  events. 

|.  la  Ihe  spring  of  lli«  year  1471,  si  midday,  liencnlh  the  burning  sun 
Tl  BCOTchnl  the  roads  of  Andalusia,  on  a  liill  about  half  a  league 
n  the  little  Kcuport  of  Pulos.  two  stmngers,  tmveiliog  on  fuot, 
__•. —  nimost  worn  out  with  walking,  their  dress,  which  still 
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ir«J-iotO  tli«  I'ircumstauces  wliicti  obligul  Ilioin  lo  trnrcl  on  (nol 
1^  tlie  byroads  of  Bpuin.  und  to  seek  tbn  liumblu  Timf  ol  a  poor 
lonely  monitiitcry.  CoJumbua  relsUcd  tiis  obBcuro  life,  find  un- 
'  tils  great  Uiougtiis  to  iho  altcnrive  monk.  This  life,  Ibcw 
_t9,  were  but  au  expectation  and  n,  fornboding.  This  boa  since 
leurned  ot  them. 

.ristopher  Coluuihus  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Genoese  wool'Ciinlnr, 
iness  now  low,  Iiut  then  respectable,  and  aJmoat  iiobitf. .  In  Ibo 
.fncturiog  and  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  the  operittivss, 
.i  of  their  di^ovcries  and  invuDtious,  formed  guilds,  wlilcii  were 
ibXoA  by  Iheir  arts,  and  influential  in  the  Btaie,  Chrislopbcr  whb 
in  1133.  Hk  had  two  brothars,  BarUiolonu^w  and  Diego,  whom 
'Ictrwanls  sent  fur.  lo  share  bis  kl>ors,  his  funic,  and  hie  nd- 
itjr.  He  had  ulso  a  sister,  younger  Ihan  her  brothers.  Shu  mar. 
~>  Genoese  arliaan,  and  obscuritv  long  sludtered  ber  from  the 
tuid  misfortunes  of  her  kindrea. 

r  lastea  depend  on  tlie  first  tiews  wbicU  nutuTO  presents  lo  our 
In  the  pkcea  of  our  bijrtb,  (.'Sijccially  when  these  views  are  nui- 
.B  uid  infinite.  Ilka  mountains,  sea,  and  shy.  Uur  imagination  is 
\tiie  echo  and  reOeclJon  of  the  scenes  whiL-hhiivo  originally  struck 
Tlie  flntt  looks  of  Colunibiia,  while  an  infant,  were  upon  IJitj 
IS  And  the  sea  of  Genoa.  Astronomy  and  navigation  soon  di- 
his  Ihoit^hts  to  the  spaces  thus  spreftd  before  his  eyes.  Ho 
lod  them  ID  hia  imaginatioD  before  ho  Ulled  their  charts  with 
nU  audi  islnnds.  Conteniplallrc,  iiicitum.  and  from  h)a 
years  dispoBMl  to  piety,  his  genius  carried  hlip,  while  yetft 
for  und  high  through  space,  not  onl^'  I»  raster  discoveries,  Inii 
re  fervent  worship.  ^  Imt,  in  the  divine  works,  ho  sought  hu- 
dU  tluags  was  God  hlmsulf. 

UlbuT,  a.  man  of  liberal  mind,  and  wealthy  in  his  trade,  did  not 

_jtIO<H>posc  the  studious  licntot  his  sou's inelinations.     He  sent 

lo  I^Tia,  to  study  geometry,  geography,  astrouoray,  astrology 

iinary  science  of  that  day),  and  navi^iion.    His  powers  soon 

— ■  the  limits  of  Uiose  sciences,  m  their  then  incomplete 

of  Uioae  tliat  tdwuya  piisa  l>cyiHid  the  boundary  ul 

.__  .  I  run  of  pe<vlc  stop  snd  cry  "  Eauugh,"    Al 

\a  years  of  age  lie  knew  all  Uiai  was  taught  in  tlie  schools,  onil 

umed  to  his  family  at  Genoa.     Ills  nutii  could  not  brook  the 

Bud   unintcUectiiitl  condoemcut  of  his  fiuher's  business 

___..  for  severnl  years  in  tradil^  vessels  and  ships  of  war.  oud  in 

adretuuruiis  expeilllioDs  which    the   greiit  hou^s  of    Genun 

_iched  on  the  Mediiemmeun.  lo  contest  its  wuves  and  ilA  portit 

.  _h  Iho  Spaniard,  Iho  Arab,  and  tlie  Aloor ;  u  sort  of  perpeUtnl 

cnisado,  in  which  trade,  war,  itud  relif^lon  tnade  ilivso  flcoUof  the 

Italian  republics  sehuois  of  comroerco,  of  wi<&ttli.  of  liijroism,  and  of 

devotion.    Al  onco  asailor,  aphllosopliei-.uidKwildicr,  lis  embark crl 

'    one  gf  the  vessela  which  hitfcoimiry  Icnl  the  Uuko  of  Aujou  wheu 
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he  went  to  conquer  Naples,  in  the  fleet  which  the  King  of  Naples 
sent  to  attack  Tunis,  and  the  squadrons  dispatched  by  (Jenoa  against 
Spain.  He  even  rose,  it  is  said,  to  the  command  of  some  of  the  ob- 
scure naval  expeditions  of  the  city.  But  history  loses  sieht  of  him 
in  this  ills  early  career.  His  destiny  was  not  there  ;  he  felt  himself 
trammelled  in  tlie  narrow  seas,  and  amid  those  small  events.  His 
thoughts  were  vaster  than  hin  country.  He  meditated  a  conquest  for 
the  human  race,  not  for  the  little  republic  of  Liguria. 

During  the  intervals  between  his  expeditions,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus found  means  of  satisfying,  by  the  study  of  his  art,  liis  fondness 
for  geography  and  navigation,  and  of  increasing  liis  humble  fortune. 
He  drew,  engraved,  and  sold  nautical  charts ;  and  this  business 
afforded  him  a  scanty  livelihood.  He  looked  to  it  less  with  a  view 
to  gain  than  to  the  progress  of  science.  His  mind  and.  his  feelings, 
always  fixed  on  the  sea  and  stars,  secretly  pursued  an  object  known 
but  to  himself. 

A  shipwreck,  caused  by  his  vessel  taking  fire  in  the  roads  of  Lis- 
bon, after  a  naval  engagement,  obliged  him  to  remain  in  Portugal. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  water  to  escape  the  fire  ;  and,  supportmg 
himself  by  an  oar  with  one  hand,  and  swimming  with  the  other, 
he  reached  the  shore.  Portugal,  then  completely  occupied  with  the 
passion  for  maritime  discovery,  was  a  field  suited  to  his  inclinations. 
He  hoped  to  find  in  it  opportunities  and  means  of  sailing  where  he 
pleased  over  the  ocean  :  he  only  found  the  un pleasing  sedentary  labor 
of  the  geographer,  obscurity  and  love.  As  he  went  %ach  day  to  at- 
tend the  reli<jious  services  in  the  church  of  a  convent  at  Lisbon,  he 
became  fondly  attached  to  a  young  recluse,  whose  beauty  had  struck 
him.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  nobleman  in  the  service  of 
Portugal.  Her  father  had  confided  her  to  the  care  of  the  sisters  of 
this  convent  before  starting  on  a  distant  naval  expedition.  Her  name 
was  Filippa  da  Palestrello.  Attracted  on  her  part  by  the  thoughtful 
and  majestic  beauty  of  the  young  stranger,  whom  she  saw  regularly 
attending  divine  service  in  the  church,  she  ftlt  the  same  passion  she 
had  inspired.  Both  without  relations  and  without  fortune,  in  a 
foreign  land,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  mutual  attach- 
ment;  and  they  married,  relying  on  Providence  and  on  lal>or,  the 
only  wealth  of  Filippa  and  her  husband.  In'  order  to  support  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  he  continued  the  business  of 
making  his  maps  and  globes,  which  were  much  sought  after,  on 
account  of  their  accuracy,  by  the  Portuguese  mariners.  The  papers 
of  his  father-in  law.  which  his  wife  handed  over  to  him,  and  liis  cor- 
respondence with  Toscanelli.  the  famous  Florentine  navigator,  gave 
him,  it  is  said,  precise  information  about  the  distant  seas  of  India,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  rectifying  the  then  confused  or  fabulous  ele- 
ments of  navigation.  He  was  entirely  absorbed  in  hi.s  domestic  hap- 
piness and  geographical  studies  when  his  wife  gare  birth  to  u  son, 
whom    he  called  Uiego,   after  his  brother's  name.      His  intimate 
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associates  were  only  marioers,  cither  returned  from  distant  expe- 
ditions, or  dreaming  of  unknown  lands,  and  unbeaten  paths  in  the 
ocean.  His  warehouse  of  charts  and  globes  was  a  source  of  ideas, 
conjectures,  and  prolects  which  kept  his  imagination  always  fixed 
on  Uie  unsolved  problems  of  the  world.  His  wife,  the  child  and  sis- 
ter of  seamen,  shared  his  enthusiasm.  While  turning  his  globes 
under  lus  hand,  or  dotting  his  charts  with  islands  and  continents,  his 
attention  had  been  seized  by  the  immense  void  epace  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.  On  that  side,  the  earth  seemed  to  want  the  counter- 
poise of  a  continent.  The  imaginations  of  navigators  were  excited 
by  vague,  wondrous  and  terrible  rumors  of  shores  indistinctly  seen 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Azores  —said  by  some  to  be  floating,  and 
by  others  fixed,  appearing  at  intervals  in  clear  weather,  but  disap- 
pearing or  seeming  to  retire  when  any  venturo\is  pilot  endeavored  to 
approach  theifl.  A  Ycuetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  then  regarded  as 
an  inventor  of  fables,  and  whose  veracity  time  has  since  shown,  re- 
lated to  the  West  the  wonders  of  the  deserts,  the  states,  and  the  civ- 
ilization of  Tartary,  which  was  then  supposed  to  extend  to  the  longi- 
tudes in  reality  occupied  by  the  Americas.  Columbus  hiciself  ex- 
pected to  find,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  those  countries  of 
gold,  pearls,  and  myrrh  from  which  Solomon  drew  his  wealth— the 
Ophir  of  the  Bible,  since  veiled  by  the  clouds  of  distance  and 
credulity.  It  was  not  a  new  continent,  but  a  lost  continent  that  ho 
sought.    The  pursuit  of  a  falsehood  was  leading  him  to  truth. 

His  calculations,  founded  on  Ptolemy  and  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers, led  him  to  suppose  that  the  earth  was  a  globe  which  it  was 
possible  to  journey  round.  He  consiJered  this  globe  less  by  some 
thousands  of  miles  than  it  really  is.  He  therefore  concluded  that 
the  extent  of  sea  to  be  passed  before  reaching  these  unknown  coun- 
tries of  India  was  less  than  navigators  usually  thought.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  lands  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  tlie  singular  testimony 
of  the  pilots  who  had  sailed  the  farthest  beyond  tlie  Azores.  Some 
had  seen,  floating  on  the  waves,  liranches  of  trees  unknown  in  the 
West ;  others,  pieces  of  wood  carved,  but  not  with  steel  tools  ;  hugo 
pines  hollowed  into  canoes  of  a  single  log,  capable  of  carrying  eight}'' 
rowers ;  others,  gigantic  reeds  ;  others,  again,  had  seen  corpses  of 
whito  or  copper- colored  men,  whose  features  did  not  ai  all  resemble 
the  races  of  we.«tei  n  Europe,  of  Asia,  or  of  Africa. 

All  these  indications.  Hoating  from  lime  to  time  in  the  ocean,  after 
storms,  combined  with  the  vague  instinct  which  always  precedes 
events,  -even  as  the  shadow  goes  before  one  who  has  the  sun  at  his 
back,  appeared  as  marvels  to  the  ignorant,  but  were  regarded  by 
Columbus  as  proofs  that  other  lands  existed  beyond  those  eugmvc*! 
by  geographers  on  their  maps  of  the  world.  He  was,  however,  con- 
vinced that  these  lands  were  only  the  prolongation  of  Asia,  which 
would  thus  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.     Thii  circumference  being  then  unknown  to  v^vIo^jg^\jivi\^ ^^vA 
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geomctriciaDs,  the  extent  of  the  ocean  which  would  have  to  bo 
crossed  in  order  to  reach  this  imagioary  Asia  was  left  entirely  to  con- 
jecture. Some  thought  it  incommensurable  ;  oUiers  considered  it  a 
species  of  deep  and  boundless  ether,  in  which  navigators  might  lose 
tliemselves,  as  aeronauts  do  now  in  the  wastes  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  greater  number,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  of  the  at- 
traction which  draws  nil  things  toward  the  centre,  and  yet  neverthe- 
less admitting  the  roundness  of  the  globe,  thought  that  vessels  and 
men,  if  they  could  ever  reach  the  antipodes,  would  start  away  from 
the  earth  and  fall  eternally  through  the  abysses  of  infinite  space. 
The  laws  which  goirem  the  level  and  movement  of  the  ocean  were 
alike  unknown  to  them.  They  considered  the  sea — beyond  a  certain 
horizon  bounded  by  isles  already  known — as  a  li(]uid  chaos,  whose 
huge  waves  rose  into  inaccessible  mountains,  leavmg  between  them 
bottomless  abysses,  into  which  they  rolled  down  from  above  in  irre- 
sistible cataracts,  which  would  swallow  any  vessels  daring  enough  to 
brave  them.  The  more  learned,  while  they  admitted  the  laws  of 
gravity  and  of  a  certain  level  in  the  liquid  spaces,  thought  that  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  would  give  the  ocean  a  slope  toward  the 
antipodes,  might  carry  vessels  onward  to  nameless  shores,  but 
would  not  allow  them  to  return  up  this  slope  to  £uroi>e.  From 
these  divers  prejudices  concemiug  the  nature,  form,  extent,  ascents, 
and  descents  of  the  ocean  tlicrc  rcsulteil  a  general  and  mysterious 
dnad,  on  which  only  enterpiising  minds  would  speculate  in  thought, 
and  which  none  but  superhuman  boldness  would  venture  to  brave 
in  ships.  It  would  be  a  strugurlc  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
illimitable  sea ;  to  attempt  this  seemed  to  demand  more  than  a 
mortal. 

The  unconqucmblc  predilection  of  the  poor  geographer  for  this 
enterprise  was  the  r«al  cnu^e  that  detained  Columbus  so  many  years 
in  Lisbon,  the  country  of  his  thoughta.  It  was  during  the  time  that 
Portugal,  governed  by  John  the  Second — an  enlightened  and  enter- 
prisinff  prince,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  colonization,  commerce, 
and  adventure — was  making  incessant  attempts  to  connect  Asia  with 
Europe  by  sea,  and  when  Ynsco  de  Gama,  the  Portuguese  colonist, 
wjvs  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  Cape  of  (sood  Hope.  Cohmibus, 
convinced  that  he  should  find  n  more  open  and  direct  road  by  dash- 
ing straightforward  to  the  West,  obtained,  after  repeated  solicita- 
tions, an  audience  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  explained  his  plans  of 
discovery,  and  applied  for  the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  to  the 
advantage  and  honrir  of  his  states.  The  king  listened  to  him  with 
interest ;  he  did  not  think  the  stranger's  faith  in  his  hopes  suiliciently 
devoid  of  foundation  to  be  classed  as  chimerical.  Columbus,  besides 
natural  eloquence,  possessed  the  eloquence  of  earnest  conviction. 
He  induced  tlie  king  to  appoint  a  council  composed  of  learned  men 
and  politicians  to  examine  the  proposals  of  the  Genoese  navigator, 
and  report  upon  tho  proliability  of  its  success.    This  council,  con- 
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g  at  Uio  king's  cnnfesaor  and  of  some  geoBrapliers  wbo  cnjoyud 

P  tlte  mors  urc<3il  la  llis  king's  court  from  falling  in  with  comrnon 

^Jli^OM,  declnrad  ttie  ideas  of  Cutumbus  la  Lie  cbimcrical,  u)d 

Wty  to  (til  tilt-*  Inws  of  naturo  and  of  religion. 

vomil  lioiird  uf  cxnmiaers,  to  whom  Coluntlius  appualLtl  by  tha 

1  permission,  oonnrmud  tltc  previous  decision.     Ncvcrtlielees, 

_E  ftuer&dy  to  wliicJi  ilie  kiug  wa^  no  party,  ihty  communicBttxl 

It  plkui  of  Oolumbu!!  to  a  pilot,  and  Bscrelly  sent  a  vessel  la  try  tlift 

'Mg«  to  Asia  whicli  be  poiainU  out.    Tills  ves'^ul,  uftu-  rnilsln* 

tot  for  some  lUye  beyond  tbc  Arx)rua.  cums  b<ick,  with  its  crew 

^,^Uned  by  tbc  immensity  of  the  void  iiliyu,  ruid  cnnHrmed  the 

HiBcil  ia  liieir  contccapt  for  tbc  coujeclures  of  C^oluuibus. 

^ndiog  ihM«  fruilwu  solicitatiood  at  tbo  Poiiuguese  court,  tlio 

• '^Uoluiubiia  liad  lost  his  wife,  the  love  of  iiis  lienrt,  r.nd 

^  alion  and  encouragement  of  bis  tbougbts.     Ilia  fnrtuoc, 

tglocbzrl  for  lln'w  cxiiectalions  of  liiscovery,  was  ruined  ;  liis  crod- 
■  i'  i'  ''f  lli^  hilii.r,  ovt-n  to  bi«  maps  and  globes, 
?i.  1  111-  tilii'rii  \l.iiiy  years  had  thus  been  lost 
iji'  i\.i-  im-ria-iii .-,  his  ebild  etowin",  and  Ilio 
I.  Ill-  ..:ilj  |.r..-;.-.  I,  lu  place  t.f  the  New  World 
.  iril  ll/ 1  -c.iiirl  iiv  iil^'lit  from  Lislion.  on  foot, 
rttboiit  aiiv  rcioiirc."i  for  liis  joiirnny  but  (.-baufu  bospilnllly  ;  and 
iBttiiDBsloadiagbissonDiGj^  liytliobaml.  snmctimus carrying  Uim 
kUlalnlwarl  sboulders,  tie  enlemi]  Spain,  with  tbo  determitutinn 
i'oSerbig  lo  FirJiuand  and  lMl>elta,  who  Ibcn  f^ororaed  li,  tha 
WtlooBt  or  the  ompiro  wliicb  Portu^il  bad  rcfosed. 
^  VM  during  ihia  todioua  pilgritnaKu  to  ibe  sbitling  qiinrUra  of  tlio 
UlUl  court,  lliat  lie  rotKlieJ  the  gnle  of  llui  convent  of  La  Rublda, 
~  ~  a.  lie  iulunded  first  to  go  to  tlie  little  town  of  Iliierta.  in 
t,  in  which  Ibcra  licud  a  brotlicr  of  bis  wife,  with  wtiom  Im 
)q  leave  his  hod  Diueo  ;  :iiiil  then  lio  would  xvL  forth  alona 
|r  delayi,  risks,  and  purliaiu  unbulier,  at  Ibe  eoi^rt  of  Iia- 

n  luid  tlial.  befoic  going  in  5[^iiln,  be  hnd  Ihoiigbt  it  right, 
-  ■— '  1  Gvnouw.  to  offer  liis  diaeovery  to  Genua,  his 


^flrtt :  and  Ibut  bu  tbim  olfcrcd  It  to  ibu  "Vct 


ii't  liiR  applications  w 

>  c^f  I,tt  Habidn  was  better  vef*eil  in  the 

I   ili:ui  was  usunl  for  a  inuu  of  bis  pro- 

1 -rill  of  ihp  sea.  and  near  the  Iittif[iort 

-:  In  AnilaluEJa,  bad  tlirown  the  monk 

Mariners  and  armorers  of  Ibis  jittio 

i<^[>i'mlunt  on  Ibe  sea.     During liU  re^-l- 

Duri,  he  liad  occupied  hlm-WK  with  tbo 

jf  «f  the  naliiral  scli-ncoa.  and  of  liie  problems  which  were  then 

He  first  felt  piiy,  and  his  daily  coaveisationa  with 
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Columbnn  soon  proilnced  enthusinsm  and  confldence,  for  a  man  whit 
appeared  so  superior  to  his  condition.  He  saw  in  bim  one  of  those 
9ent  by  God,  Init  thrust  from  the  gates  of  cities  and  piinccs,  to  whom 
their  poverty  brings  the  invisible  treasures  of  trulh.  ^  Keligion  under- 
stood  genius — a  species  of  revelation  which,  like  the  other,  requires  its 
believers.  He  felt  disposed  to  be  among  those  trusting  few  who 
slmre  in  the  revelations  of  genius,  not  by  inventive  talent,, but  by 
faith.  Providence  almost  always  sends  to  superior  men  one  of  these 
believers,  to  prevent  tiieir  being  discouraged  l)y  the  incredulity,  the 
harshness,  or  the  persecutions  of  the  multitude.  They  exhiliit 
friendship  in  its  noblest  from.  They  are  the  friends  of  disowned 
truth,  believers  in  the  impossible  future. 

Juan  Perez  felt  himself  predestined  by  Heaven,  from  the  depth  of 
his  solitude,  to  introduce  Columbus  to  the  favor  of  Isabella,  and  to 
preach  his  great  desi^  to  the  world.  What  he  loved  in  Columbus 
was  not  only  the  design,  but  the  man  himself  ;  the  beauty,  energy, 
courage,  modesty,  gravity,  eloquence,  piety,  virtue,  gentleness, 
grace,  patience,  and  misforlimc  nobly  borne,  levealing  in  this 
stranger  a  disposition  marked  with  innumerable  perfections  by  that 
divine  stamp  which  p? events  our  forgetting  and  compels  us  to  admire 
a  truly  great  man.  After  his  first  conversation,  liie  stranger  won 
over  not  only  the  opinion  but  also  the  heart  of  the  monk  ;  and, 
what  was  more  strange,  he  never  lost  it.  Columbus  had  gained  a 
friend, 

Juan  Perez  lU'isuaded  Columbus  to  accept,  for  some  days,  a 
refuge,  or  at  least  a  resting-place,  for  himself  and  his  child,  in  the 
poor  convent.  During  this  short  stay  the  prior  communicated  to 
some  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  of-  Palos  ihe  arrival  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  guest.  He  l)egged  them  to  come  to  the  convent  to 
converse  with  the  stranger  upon  his  conjectures,  his  intentions,  and 
his  plans,  in  order  to  see  how  his  tlieories  agreed  with  the  practical 
views  of- the  seamen  of  Palos.  An  eminent  man,  and  friend  of  the 
prior,  the  physician  Fernandez,  and  a  skilful  pilot,  Pedro  de  Velasco, 
spent,  at  his  invitation,  several  evenings  in  the  convent,  listened  to 
Columbus,  felt  their  eyes  opened  l)y  his  conversation,  entcreii  into 
his  plans  with  all  the  warmth  of  earnest  minds  and  simple  hearts, 
and  formed  that  first  conclave,  in  which  every  new  faith  is  hatchecl 
with  the  cognizance  of  a  few  proselytes,  under  the  shadow  of  inti- 
macy, solitude,  and  mystery.  Evcrv  great  truth  begins  as  a  secret 
among  friends  before  bursting  forth  brilliantly  to  the  world.  The 
first  adherents  won  over  to  his  belief  by  ('oluinbus.  in  the  cell  of  a 
poor  monk,  were  perhaps  dearer  to  him  than  the  applause  and  en- 
thusiasm of  all  Spain,  when  .«;uccess  had  confirmed  his  predictions. 
The  first  Mieved  on  the  faith  of  his  word,  the  others  only  on  seeing 
his  discoveries  a<5ccrtained. 

The  monk,  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  and  having  tested  his  impres. 
sions  by  the  science  of  the  physician  Fernandez  ^nd  the  exoeriencc 
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Q  {lilot  VkIosoo,  naa  more  ibm  uver  dittrmcd  willi  bis  gueit. 
eraunJed  Columbuit  to  Icuvo  Uie  cliiki  in  li[ii  i^nrs  ui  tlio  riuivent, 
■I  to  oflur  tUv  discovery  of  tlic  }jcw  World  lo  ferdinuad 
.  and  lo  uvk  iUom  aovorcijjae  for  tliu  usaistuiiLi)  oucoiMary 
y  out  Ilia  plaiu.  Cliauci:  inuili:  Llitt  poor  inouk  a  powerful  pn- 
d  iniL-Kcasor  at  tlm  Spuiiiali  court.  Uu  linil  livud  tliuu  Umg, 
_.il  tJi«  comcicnuc  of  Isalwlla.  am:!,  wlimi  Ills  taste  for  re- 
il  iniiiii-ai  him  to  witUdraw  from  iliu  piilH.:u,  Uu  Imid  kopl  up 
r  relntion^  with  Uie  new  cuuftcisior,  wlium  liu  liiul  ruiom- 
to  tlie  quoBD,  Till.*  coateasar,  at  Llint  time  kee|>ur  of  Uia 
L'a  conscioDce,  wiu  Feroonila  de  Talnveru,  superior  of  tha 
ilory  at  ibe  Prado,  a  man  of  merit,  repuiKtioa,  und  virluo,  to 
t  bII  tlm  doord  In  tbi:  piilocu  were  open.  Jnau  Pt:rei  nirc 
la  a  strong  tuttar  of  rucomniandattin  to  Furaando  de  Tula- 
i  furniilinl  liim  with  tlia  cqiiinuitiol  uuceasary  In  uppitar  dit- 
L  Oiirl — 1  miilu.  A  guide,  itnd  ii  purdu  of  aecchint.  Ttiua, 
.-.njfbiinnt  lliu  gates  of  thu  monastery',  lie  rucomuiended  kiiu 
a  dnaigns  to  tbo  cnrt  of  t!u!  OoJ  who  in«piro»,  aad  Ike  chaucea 
li  tator  great  ideai. 

U  of  KrUltudv  for  the  first  generous  friend,  whose  tyca  an.) 
_ .  nerer  quilled  htm.  and  to  wSom  he  nlwavs  ascribed  the  origin 
Aiagood  fortune.  (J<riumbua  aei  out  for  Coraova.  wbero  the  court 
an  residci.  Uc  WKot  with  tiiat  voaAdtmue  of  8U<mm!iui  wblcb  ia  Ilio 
paiOB  ot  gvnius,  but  alsa  lis  forluuate  atiir.  It  was  nol  long  bofanj 
■  iUmion  was  to  lie  diapulkil.  and  ibe  nlar  to  be  uverahAdowed. 
icint  iiecmc.l  boilly  cbiisua  fur  [lie  Uenoeae  adveoturer  to 
'W  world  l»  llic  crown  of  Hpain,  l<'iir  from  dreaming  of 
ig  quetlionablu  pti!)si.'s»iuns  beyon't  unknown  seas,  Ferdl' 
I  Iwbella  w«re  oecupied  with  tlie  recoiery  of  their  own 
...I  from  the  Mooni  in  Spain.  These  Uoaleni  conqueron  ol 
iiinaula,  after  n  lonj;  and  piospcrous  ocoupalion,  saw  snatchvd 
'—tu  th«ni.  nog  hy  unu.  the  towna  and  provincea  whlcli  Uny 
e  Ibeir  country.  VaDfjutsbeil  CTerywhore,  despite  tlieir  ei- 
'  *^~t  iliey  ai»w  po!»t!»fed  were  tfie  mountaina  and  volley 
Iraaad.v  the  capii.il  ami  the  wonder  of  their  enipirr. 
1  LaalielU  em|>Ioyeil  all  their  power,  all  their  eOoiln, 
"uurces  of  thitir  nnitod  kingdoms,  to  wrest  from  Uiu 
tdel  ot  bpwn.  United  iiy  a  marriage  at  policy,  >>y 
■a,  and  by  a  glory  shared  by  both  nlike,  one  hail 
wdom  of  Arragon  and  the  other  the  crown  ot  CaMila 
turoni.  But  although  tlie  king  and  quMa  had  thua 
-'  "i  proTin(«9  into  one  country,  each  stiH  roiain«d  a 
_  .  i)d«at  dominion- over  their  bemlitary  kingdom, 
b  a  cjuncil  and  minUtcrs,  for  tlio  sepnr.ite  interesU  of 
V  nibjcctj.  These  [■ouneits  were  only  tmm  into  one  goirrn- 
Miona  of  commi>D  importance  to  the  two  atatea  and  ilie 
pq.^.  .Mature  suems  to  tmTti  ei^dowed  litem  with  licnuly. 
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qualities,  nnd  cxcellcDces  of  mind  and  body  different,  but  nearly 
•qua] ;  ns  if  one  was  intended  to  supply  wimt  was  wanting  to  tlie 
otncr  for  the  conquests,  the  cirilization,  and  prosperity  which  were 
in  store  for  them.  Ferdinand,  a  little  older  than  Isabella,  was  a  skil- 
ful warrior  and  a  consummate  iK)litician.  Before  the  age  when  sud 
experience  is  teaching  others  to  imderstand  men,  he  could  see  throufrh 
them.  His  only  defect  was  a  certain  coldness  and  suspicion,  arising 
from  mistmst,  and  closing  the  heart  to  enthusiasm  and  magnanimity. 
/But  these  two  virtues,  in  which  he  was  to  some  extent  wanting, 
were  supplied  to  his  councils  by  the  tenderness  and  genius  of  the 
full-hearted  Isabella.  Young,  beautiful,  admired  by  all,  adored  by 
him,  well  educated,  pious  without  superstition,  eloquent,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  great  achievements,  of  admiration  for  great  men,  of 
faith  in  great  ideas,  she  stamped  <m  the  mind  and  policy  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  heroism  which  springs  from  the  heart,  and  the  love  of  the 
nuirvellous  which  arises  from  the  imagination.  8ho  inspired — he  ex- 
ecuted. The  one  found  her  reward  in  the  fame  of  her  husband  ;  the 
other,  his  glory  in  the  affection  of  his  wife.  This  double  reign,  des- 
tined to  l)ecomc  of  almost  fabulous  import  in  the  unnals  of  Spain, 
only  awaited,  in  order  to  immortalize  itself  among  all  reigns,  the 
amval  of  the  destitute  foreigner  who  came  to  lK*g  admittance 
within  the  palace  of  Cordova,  with  the  letter  of  a  poor  friar  in  his 
hand. 

This  letter,  read  with  prejudice  and  unbelief  by  the  queen's  con- 
fessor, opened  to  Columbus  a  long  vista  of  delay,  exclusion,  and  dis- 
couragement. It  is  only  in  solitude  and  leisure  that  men  give  audi- 
ence to  bold  ideas.  Amid  the  tumult  of  business  and  of  courts, 
they  have  neither  the  kiuduess  nor  the  time.  (k>lambus  was  driven 
off  from  every  door,  as  the  historian  Oviecio,  his  contemporarv,  re- 
lates, **  l>ecausc  he  was  a  foreigner,  because  he  was  poorly  clacf,  nnd 
1)ecause  he  brought  the  courtiers  and  ministers  no  other  ncommen- 
<lation  than  a  letter  from  a  Franciscan  monk  long  since  forgotten  at 
the  court." 

The  king  and  queen  did  not  even  hear  of  him.  Isabella's  confess- 
or, either  from  indifference  or  contempt,  completely  belied  the  ex- 
pectations Juan  Perez  had  founded  upon  him.  Columbus,  with  the 
obstinacy  that  arises  from  certainty  Itiding  its  time,  stayed  at  Cor- 
dova, to  be  near  enough  lo  watch  for  a  mvorablc  moment.  After 
•exhausting  the  scanty  purse  of  his  friend,  the  prior  of  La  Rabidd,  he 
earned  a  slender  livelihood  by  his  trade  in  globes  and  maps,  thus 
triding  with  the  images  of  the  world  which  he  was  destined  to  con- 
quer. His  hard  and  patient  life  during  many  years  is  but  a  tale  of 
misery,  labor,  and  blighted  hopt.  Young  m*heait,  however,  and 
affectionate,  he  loved  and  was  beloved  in  those  years  of  trial ;  for  a 
second  son,  Fernando,  was  about  tliis  time  the  offspring  of  a  myste- 
rious attachment,  never  sanctified  by  marriage,  and  of  which  he 
records  tlie  fact  aiui  the  repentance  in  touching  language  in  his  will 
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jditlon.  His  trnde  nni  coDVorsalion  by  decrees  gained  him  frientia 
KCorduva,  and  e/ea  at  court  Amung  the  frieutls  n-hise  nanit^ 
Maty  faiB  prGSBrred,  na  sssociuted  b;^  Eratltude  lo  the  New  Worhi. 
•  Ihnse  o(  A.loni'.o  de  Quintnnilla.  liieTi-treaaurer  of  Ualwlla  :  Ocr- 
tdini,  Ihe  tutnr  ol  llio  young  princes,  her  children  :  Antonio  OoriJ- 
dhii.  papal  nuncio  nt  Fenlinaud's  court ;  and  lastly  Mendoza.  Cardi- 
imi  A.rchl>i>i!iop  ol  Tidedo,  who  enjoyed  such  royal  tnvor  that  h« 
wai  called  Die  third  kiot;  in  Spain. 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo — at  first  alarmed  at  these  geo^raphtcnl 
ielUes,  whlcli  soemad,  froin  a  mistaken  Idea,  lo  cinsti  with  the 
t  o(  coleatiat  ntechanics  contained  In  tlio  Bil>le— was  aoun 
d  bj  the  slacere  anil  exalted  piety  of  Columbus,  lie  oeasad  Id 
1 — I — „  jQ  Ideas  whii:h  Increase  the  proufs  of  the  wisilom  and 
Fad.  Persuaded  by  tho  system  oiid  deliiriilFd  with  tbo 
I,  he  obtained  from  his  sovereigns  an  audience  tor  hia  protig^. 
)r  two  years'  expectation,  Columbin  apponrcd  nt  thia  audienca 
b  ttiB  modesty  becoming  a  poor  foreignor,  but  yet  with  the  confl- 

'  1  tributary  who  t>  bringing  hii  misters  m.>re  than  they  can 

in  return.  "  Thinking  on  ifhat  I  was."  he  himsedf  after- 
*  nrnarks,  "  1  was  OTerwheimei  with  humility  :  but.  tfahiking 
at  I  brought.  I  felt  mysi^lf  on  im  equiUlty  with  tliB  two  crawna ; 
leireil  Hint  I  wm  no  longsr  my  bumble  self,  but  the  instrument 
L  chosen  and  marked  out  for  the  accomplishment  of  a.  groat 

Dd  listened  t)  Columhu«  with  attention,  I  an  Mia  with  an- 
From  bis  first  look   and  his  llrsl  tones.  Oie  fult  for  tills 
;ri>f  Ood  an  admiratioo  amounting  to  fanaticism — an  nWrae- 
h  partook  of  atlvctioa.     Nature  had  given  to  Culnmbits  the 
It  reoommenitarions  which  fascioai^  theoye.  a*  well  an  the 
which  pBrsuadea  Iho  mind.     It  might  have  bem  siipposod 
M  destined  to  have  for  his  first  apoalle  a  queen  ;  and  ibat 
b  with  which   lie  was  to  enrich   his  ngc  was  to  lie  rtrat  re- 
nd  fostered   In   the   heart   rjf  a  woman.     Isaliellu  was  ibat 
Her  constancy  In  favor  of  Columbus  never  wavered  bcfora 
ffsronce  of  her  court.   Iiefore  his  enemies,  or  bis  reversn. 
(wd  in  liim  from  tlie  rtay  she  (Irst  saw  him  ;  she  was  his  prus- 
.n  Ihe  thronu.  and  bis  friend  even  to  Ihe  grave. 
idiiuad.  afler  hearing  Columbus,  appointed  a  (M>uncil  of  cxnm- 
~  It  fttlamnni'-a,  under  the  presidency  of  Fnmnndo  de  Tala»nra, 
'.  tba  Fcado.    ThLi  coundl  couaisled  ol  the  men  the  u\a«^ 
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versed  io  divine  and  hnman  knowledge  in  the  two  kingdoms.  It  as- 
sembled in  tills  the  literary  capital  of  Spain,  in  the  Dominican  con- 
vent In  which  Columbus  was  received  as  a  ^est.  At  that  time 
priests  and  monks  managed  everything  in  Spam.  Civilization  was 
of  the  sanctuary.  Kings  were  only  concerned  with  acts :  ideas 
belonged  to  the  priest.  Tlie  Inquisition — a  sacerdotal  police — 
watched,  reached,  and  struck  all  that  savored  of  heresy,  even  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

To  this  council  the  king  liad  added  the  professors  of  astronomy, 
of  geography,  of  mathematics,  and  of  all  the  sciences  taught  at  Sala- 
manca. The  audience  did  not  alarm  Columbus.  He  expected  to  be 
tried  by  his  pcerH,  but  he  was  only  tried  by  his  dcspisers.  The  first 
time  he  appeared  in  the  great  hall  of  llie  convent,  the  monks  and  so- 
called  wise  men,  convinced  beforehand  that  all  theories  surpassing 
their  ignorance  or  their  routine  were  but  the  dreams  of  a  diseased  or 
arrogant  mind,  saw  in  this  obscure  foreigner  only  an  adventurer  seek- 
ing his  fortune  by  these  chimeras.  None  deiirned  to  listen  to  him, 
save  two  or  three  friars  of  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen  of  Salamanca, 
obscure  monks  without  any  influence,  who  devoted  themselves  in 
their  cells  to  studies  despised  by  the  supi»rior  clfirgy.  The  other  ex- 
aminers of  Columbus  puzzled  him  by  (|UOtations  from  the  Bible,  the 
prophets,  the  pstdms,  the  Gospels,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  ; 
who  demolished  by  anticipation,  and  by  indisputable  texts,  the 
theory  of  the'globe,  and  the  absurd-  and  impious  idea  of  antipodes. 
Amonff  others,  Lactantius  hud  expressed  himself  deliberately  on 
this  sul)ject  in  a  passage  which  was  cited  to  Columbus  :  "  Can  any- 
thing be  more  absurd,"  Lactantius  writes,  "  than  to  believe  in  tho 
cxbtence  of  antipodes  having  their  feet  opposed  to  ours — men  who 
walk  with  their  feet  in  the  air  and  their  heads  down,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  everything  is  topsyturvy — the  trees  growing  with  their 
roots  in  the  air  and  their  branches  in  the  earth?"  St.  Augustine 
had  gone  further,  branding  with  impiety  the  mere  belief  in  antipo- 
des :  **  For,"  he  said,  "  it  would  involve  the  supposition  of  nations 
not  descended  from  Adam.  Now,  the  Bible  says  that  all  men  are 
descended  from  one  and  the  same  father."  Other  doctors,  taking  a 
poetical  metaphor  for  a  system  of  cosmogony,  quotefl  to  the  geogra- 
pher the  verse  of  the  psalm  in  which  it  is  said  that  God  ppread  the 
sky  above  the  earth  as  a  tent — from  which  it  followed,  they  said, 
that  the  earth  was  flat. 

In  vain  Columbus  replied  to  his  examiners  with  a  piety  which  did 
not  clash  with  nature  ;  in  vain,  following  them  respectftilly  into  the 
province  of  theology,  he  proved  himself  more  religious  and  more  or- 
thodox than  they,  because  more  intelligent  and  more  reverent  of  the 
works  of  God.  IJis  eloquence,  enhanced  by  truth,  lost  all  its  power 
and  brilliancy  amid  the  wilful  darkness  of  their  obstinate  igno- 
rance. A  few  monks  only  appeared  either  doubtful  or  convince<l 
that  Columbus  was  right    Diego  de  Deza,  a  Dominican  friar— a 
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n  InrfOnil  liU  age.  and  who  iiriorirard  bvciimc   Arclibialiup   of 

cdi>^veiitu((Hl  liuldly  t'l  opposo    tliu  iircjudlcua  of  the    conn- 

-jii]  to  give  tlie  weight  of  his  word  ftod  bis  [Dfliiencolo  Co- 

jft.    Kveo   this   uDexpccted   aasia lance   could    iioc   overcomo 

ailiffHrenm    or    ohstinacy    of    the    exunibcra.      The    cuufer- 

.__  were  nmny,  wiihout  coming  lo  n  dt-flniw  roadunlQii.     Thoy 

1  Hngcrct],  ftod  avoided  (mill  Xty  delay,  thn  lost  refuge  of  error. 

ly  were  intemipted  l)y  a  fresh  coutcal;  of  FiTfilnnnd  iind  Isabella 

fa  lUo  XaotB  of  QniDadii.     CuluralHia — sorrowful,  despised,  put 

d  (lisiniBscd,  encouragod  ouly  by  the  fuvor  of  luiibcltiL  iiuil  tbo 

rsion  of  TiU-gn  de  Dnza  lo  urn  vit'ws — followed  in  misomble 

tlic  r-nurt  nnil  ihe  nrmy  fiom  camp  lo  caaip,  uid  from  town 

'D,  w«itlri||  in  viiia  tor  an  hour's  oitention,  which  Ihe  din  of 

iT  prerooiL'd  liini  from  receiving.     The  queen,  however,  as  faithful 

' '  n  in  bit  SHcrel  favor  as  fnrtuait  was  cnid.  oouiioawi  to  hopo 

tif  ;iiirl  lo  ]ir.iLcil  this  di.iomiMl  gMJiis.     She  hBd  a  house  or  a 

•  u  Ml!  [■!  <'■  .:  L.;i!.i..  v.!/  .,   I-  !!i"  i-ourlfiUippo<l.    Uertrcas- 

','.,■'.  '■■.irried  foreigner— not  us  for 

ilit.v.  but  lis  a  diBtuiuTiishud 

. '■•!■-  prcsuoto,  nnd  whom  tbo 

D^wwl  H^viTiil  JLill,^,  ill  ilie  'ourim  of  which  the  kings  of 
1,£n([t&uiil.  anl  France,  hmrloj  lUrough  their  timbusiuulor* 


.  to  cnlcr  into  their  servloc.  The  deep  natl- 
lU,  nn:l  his  lovo  for  Di>nna  Bnatrtce  Enriquis 
i:2  niithuf  of  h]«  Mcon>l  son,  Feraaodo,  nuilo 


took  mrt  ii 

» in  iQ.  Ir 


■Iranee  umn,  who  priHiiifiud  inunarvlis  a  ueW  world,  mads 

■a  lo  fiilurobm  locnlcr  ' '-' '--      '"'--    ' ' 

■       '..li.'lla.  an:l  1 

'.  riij  nnthwi  _ _. , 

.  iwin  a  follnwer  of  the  court     __ .  ._ 

;  i|iiim)  un  cmjiiru  in  return  for  her  MnduvM  ta 

111  ut  the  siege  and  coniinciit  of  aranudii.     Its 

.1  lo  Fcrdiunn'I  an-l  iMbclla  the  Iti'jrii  of  hJM  capl 

L  tlw  palace  of  the  Abeucornijrtis.  and  th<;  (lomm  of  thu  Alhambra, 

---    ■     iiio  pnmtssion  whioli  eacorted  ibo  i^nhih  aoiet- 

nphjil  piilry  inlo  Itil;  Ijiiit  rcfua-i.'  sf  loloin.     Iln  WM 
■  ]f-"i:irr-  ri."."^-!  i'l-  r:-Tir'!r -■!  -.-■'     "    '   'Jmnndft  tO  frcsh 

-'-    I    J   ■"    ■  !■  '!■■■■  ''rriiorlps.    Com- 

>  .iiiied  aancond 
■-  ■■"  .  ■.  ■■  I  II     ■        ■  ..   il,.-ir..rtvk«lo 

iwu.     ThisiilM  ■  .   I....,  mv  IHrji|o 

I,  was  lo  rcjerE  (!..'■  ..-■■'  m.i  as 

I,  at  Itisslas  >li.  :  'iijiiityof 

intsli  Crowu,  »1h -^uch 

ir  proajiecia.    K^iiJu-i;. 1. 1 :. i.j  K.).i:iiiv.  In 

lunlfratmg  (hi«  dccigina  uf  the  cg.iui>iil,  fufiuicd  iLi  harnhnew, 
-ivc  hitn  In  nml'-rktani  that  ns  nootl  as  )u:  wus  In  <|Ulrt  pOMOt. 
iC  Sgniu  Ity  the  comptele  eipuUk>&  ul  tlic  3Ii><jrm,  ibc  rouii 
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would  assist  him  with  money  and  ships  in  this  expedition  of  discoT- 
ery  and  conquest  for  which  he  had  pressed  for  so  many  years. 

While  waiting,  without  too  sanguine  hopes,  the  ever-delayed  ac- 
complishment of  the  king*s  promises  and  the  sincere  wishes  of  Isa- 
bella, Columbus  tried  to  persuade  two  great  Spanish  nobles,  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi  to  carry  out  this  enter- 
prise at  their  own  expense.  Each  possessed  ports  and  ships  on  the 
Spanish  coast  They  first  smiled  at  these  prospects  of  glory  and 
maritime  possessions  for  their  own  families,  and  then  abundonod 
them  through  incredulity  or  indifference*  Envy  preyed  on  Columbus 
even  before  he  had  earned  it  bv  success  :  it  persecuted  him  by  antici- 
pation and  by  instfnct,  even  through  his  hopes ;  it  contested  with 
him  even  what  it  termed  his  follies.  He  again,  with  tears,  gave  up 
his  endeavors.  The  unwillingness  of  the  ministers  to  listen  to  him, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  priests  in  opposing  his  ideas  as  a  scientific  im- 
piety, the  vain  promises  and  eternal  delays  of  the  court,  threw  him, 
after  six  years*  trial,  into  such  discouragement  that  he  finally  cave 
op  all  idea  of  aeain  soliciting  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  resolved 
to  go  and  offer  his  undiscovered  empire  to  the  King  of  France,  from 
whom  he  had  already  received  overtures. 

Huined  in  forhme,  disappointed  in  hope,  worn  out  by  delay,  and 
heart-broken  at  the  necessity  of  quitting  Donna  Beatrice,  he  ogain 
set  out  on  foot  from  Cordova,  w^ithout  any  views  for  the  future,  ex- 
cept to  seek  out  his  faithful  friend,  the  prior  Juan  Perez,  in  the  con- 
vent of  Rabida.  lie  intended  to  fetch  his  son  Diego,  whom  he  had 
left  there,  to  bring  him  back  to  Cordova,  and  to  place  him,  before 
leaving  for  France,  under  the  care  of  Donna  Beatrice,  the  motherof 
his  natural  son  Fernando.  The  brothers,  thus  brought  up  together 
Iw  the  care  of  one  woman,  would  love  each  other  with  a  fraternal 
affection,  the  only  inheritance  he  had  to  leave  them. 

Tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the  prior  Juan  Perez,  at  seeing  his 
friend  come  on  foot,  more  miserably  clad  than  at  first,  to  knock  at 
the  gate  of  the  convent,  sufficiently  attesting,  by  the  shabbiness  of 
his  clothes  and  the  sadness  of  his'face,  the  incre<iulitv  of  men  and 
the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  But  Providence  had  again  hidden  the  key  of 
Columbus's  fortune  in  the  bosom  of  fiient'ship.  Tlie  poor  friar's 
faith  in  the  truth  and  future  discoveries  of  his  protege,  instead  of 
discouraging  made  him  bear  up  against  it,  with  a  kindly  indigna- 
tion at  his  (lisappointment.  lie  embraced  his  guest,  condoled  and 
wept  with  him ;  but  soon,  recalling  all  his  energj-  and  resolution, 
sent  to  Palos  for  the  physician  Fernandez,  his  old  confidant  in  the 
mysterious  projects  of  Columbus,  Alonzo  Pinzon,  a  rich  seaman  of 
that  port,  and  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  a  skilful  pilot  of  Lcpi.  The 
ideas  of  Columbus,  again  unfolded  before  this  little  conclave  of 
friends,  raised  the  fanaticism  of  his  audience  still  higher  than  before. 
They  be^ed  of  him  to  stay  and  try  his  fortune  again,  and  to  re- 
serve for  Spain,  though  unbelieving  and  ungrateful,  the  glory  of  an 
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_  .     iriTiillod  in  Uiatory.    Pinzon  promiBcd  lo  assist,  with  lila 

n  aud  his  vesselt.  tlm  cquipmeiit  of  this  memorable  dolilla,  as 

a  Bs  tlie  govcrnmeat  shniud  conseut  lo  saDciiuii  it.    Juau  Pltck 
SU,  not  novr  to  the  confessor,  but  to  Ihe  queen  liersclf.  lo  interest 
r  co&acience  aa  much  as  ber  glot;  in  nn  cnlerpriso  which  would 
rert  whole  oaiiODS  from  idoiatiy  to  n-tigion.    He  spoke  in  the 
\e  of  betiven  aud  of  earili :  ho  drew  wannlb  aod  persuasian  from 
iNlraforllicgrt^tDesa  orhiscountrj  am!  from  liis  personal  Mend- 
,     CoTumbu-i,  thoroughly  discouraged,  refuaiDg  to  take  this  let- 
_  0  a  court  of  wbicU  bo  had  so  long  experieuced  the  delaya  sud 
Heot.  tlie  pilot  RudrigueE  undertook  to  carry  It  himself  to  Um- 
i,  where  Uio  court  IUeii  resided.    He  set  out,  followtd  I13' the  vows 
pmyi'rs  of  }i>c  convent,  and  ot  the  friends  of  Columbus  at  Puku^ 
I  fourteenth  dor  after  his  departure,  he  cnmc  hack  in  triumph  to 
moEuisieTy.    The  i[uceu  hatl  read  the  letter  of  Juan  Perez,  and 
e  reading  it  all  her  prepossessions  in  favor  of  the  Gcnoeso  marl- 
ad  returned.    Stio  sent  for  the  venerable  prior  to  come  instantly 
IF  court,  and  desired  Columhus  to  await,  at  tlie  conrcnl  of  La 
'a,  Ihu  return  of  llie  monk  nud  the  docisioo  of  Ihc  council. 
_  .a  Perez,  delighted  with  his  friend's  good  fortune,  saddled  his 
e  without  losing  an  hour,  tind  set  nut  uy  night,  alone,  ti>  cross  a 
Dtry  infested  with  Moors.     He  felt  thai  in  him  Hcuvun  protected 
tt  design  which  he  held  in  trust  for  his  friend.     lie  arrived  : 
u  of  the  palace  wore  opened  lo  him  ;  be  saw  the  quoua,  aod 
d  is  her,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  convklion,  Ihe  faitii  and 
bt^  she  bDrseif  felt  loi  this  great  work.    The  MurchtoneHS  of 
>,  Isabella'a  favurilu,  interested  nerself,  from  enthusiasm  aod  uitf, 
le  boly  friar's  protfgc.    The  hearts  of  two  women,  involved  br 
~*>(Uuuce  of  a  monk  in  the  projects  of  an  adventurer,  in- 
d  over  the  oppoi«lllun  ot  the  court.    Isiibellii  sent  Colurabus  a 
f  money  from  her  private  treasury  to  pumhuse  a  mule  and 
I,  and  directed  him  to  come  at  once  U>  court.     Juan  Perez  le- 
wlth  her,  to  snpport  hia  friend  by  his  exertions  and  influ- 
rd  torwarilcd  the  news  and  the  pwuniary  succors  to  Itabldn 
aMnger.  who  gave  tliu  letter  and  the  money  to  the  physician, 
lez  01  Pulos,  lo  he  handed  over  lo  Columbus. 
ig  bought  B  mule  and  hirod  n  servant,  Columbus  wont  to 
L,  and  wu  ndniittvd  lo  discuns  his  plans  acd  n:-t(uitements 
;  ministers  of  Ferdinand,     "  Then  was  seen,"  says  an  eye- 
"  an  obscuro  aud  unknown  follower  of  the  conrt,  classed  by 

ii«Ierii   of    Uiu  two   crowns  among  the  troublesome  BpplI 

I,  feeding  hia  Imagination  In  the  eorners  of  the  anlcctiambera 
"^B  magnificent  project  of  discovrring  a  new  world;  grave, 
lOly,  and  depresseil  amid  the  public  lejolclng.  he  seemed  to 
it  Indillerence  upon  the  completion  of  the  coouuest  of  Gto- 
hkli  filled  witli  pride  a  nation  and  two  oourta.  This  man  wta 
^er  Columbus : ' 
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This  time,  the  obstacles  were  raised  by  Columbus.  Certain  of  the 
continent  which  he  offered  Spain,  he  wished,  even  out  of  respect 
to  Ihe  greatness  of  the  gift  he  was  about  to  make  to  the  world  and  to 
his  sovereigns,  to  oblain  for  himself  and  bis  descendants  conditions 
worthy,  not  of  his  position,  but  of  his  work.  If  be  had  been  want- 
fng  in  proper  pride,  he  would  have  thought  himself  wanting  in  faitb 
In  God  and  the  worthuiess  of  bis  mission.  Poor,  unsupporled,  and 
dismissed»be  treated  of  possessions  which  he  as  yet  only  saw  in 
(houeht.  as  if  be  had  been  a  monarch.  *'  A  beggar,"  said  Fernan- 
dez do  Talavera,  president  of  the  council.  *'  stipulates  with  kings  for 
royal  conditions, "  He  demanded  the  title  and  privileges  of  admiral, 
the  rank  and  power  of  viceroy  over  all  the  lands,  which  his  discov. 
eries  might  annex  to  Spain,  and  the  perpetuity  of 'the  title,  for  him- 
self and  bis  descendants,  with  all  the  revenues  of  these  possessions. 
*'  Singular  demands  for  an  adventurer,^*  said  his  enemies  in  tbo 
council :  **  thoy  secure  to  him  beforehand  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
and,  if  he  succeeds,  an  unlimited  viceroyalty,  while  be  undertakes 
nottiiug  in  case  of  failure,  because,  in  bis  present  poverty,  be  bus 
nothing  to  lose," 

Those  requirements  at  first  excite-d  astonishment,  -and  at  last  indig- 
nation :  he  was  offered  conditions  less  burdensome  to  the  crown. 
Kotwithstanding  his  indigence  and  his  misery,  he  refused  all. 
Wearied  but  not  overfX)me  by  eighteen  years  of  expectation  from 
the  day  that  he  had  conceived  his  idea  and  offered  it  in  vain  tu  the 
Christian  pf)woi*s,  he  would  have  blushed  to  abate  one  jot  of  his 
price  for  the  gift  that  God  had  given  him.  He  respectfully  retired 
from  the  conference  with  Ferdinimd's  commissioners,  and  mounting 
his  mule,  the  gift  of  the  queen,  alone  and  unprovided,  he  took  the 
road  to  Cordova,  to  proceed  from  thence  to  France. 

Isabella,  hearing  of  her  protege's  departure,  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  these  great  prospects  were  deserting  her  with  this 
man  of  destiny.  She  was  indignant  at  the  commissioners,  who,  slie 
said,  were  liaefgling  with  God  for  tlie  price  of  an  empire,  and  espe- 
cially of  millions  of  souls  whom  their  fault  would  leave  to  idolatry'. 
The  Marchioness  of  Maya,  and  Quintanilla.  Isabella's  treasurer, 
shared  und  encouraged  these  feelings.  The  king,  cooler  and  more 
calcuhiting,  hesitated  ;  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  and  an  empty 
treasury  made  him  hold  back.  '*  Well  I"  said  Isabella,  in  a  trans- 
port of  generous  enthusiasm,  *'I  will  undertake  tlic  enterprise 
alone,  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile.  I  will  pawn  my  diomoudb  and 
Jewels  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  expedition." 

This  womanly  burst  of  feeling  triumphed  over  the  king's  econ- 
omy, and.  by  a  nobler  estimate,  acquired  incalculable  t^ta!^urt's  in 
wealth  and  territory  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Disinterestedness,  in- 
spired by  enthusiasm,  is  Uie  true  economy  of  great  minds,  and  the 
true  wisdom  of  great  politicians. 

The  steps  of  the  fugitive  were  followed.    The  queen's  messengiir 
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k  him  3  few  leagues  from  Granada  on  Uie  briilge  of  Plnos,  in 
m  fiunous  dcflle  where  the  Hours  anJ  ibu  Cltrietiane  hnd  so  ortea 
Jkigled  Iheif  blood  in  the  tonrnt  nhii^h  sepHnitM  Tlie  two  racas. 
Pumlnci.  inucii  niot'ed.  rciurnwl  u>  Ihe  feut  vf  ImbellH.  Her  tean 
iMned  front  Ferdinand  Ihe  rulideation  of  his  t^bndltlnns.  While 
nlng  the  bopelesn  oniise  of  this  grunt  man.  she  ttiouglit  eho  was  sorp- 
"  ihs  cname  of  fJod  himself,  uolinown  to  thiit  pari  of  the  humna 
B'  which  he  was  to  brio?  over  to  the  fnlth.  She  thought  of  ihe 
^gilam  of  henven  in  IIjo  poaneiBioQB  whirb  her  favorite  was  to  sc- 
Hn  for  tho  empire.  Fenlinuml  only  saw  llie  eHrthly  kln^om. 
Kb  chunrnon  of  Ohrirtendom  !d  Spniu.  and  conqueror  of  the  Hoon. 
Etnnay  of  the  fnithful  as  he  brought  over  to  the  f»th  ot  Rome,  «o 
yany  sabjivts  had  ihit  pope  added  to  bis  rule.  Tiic  millions  of  men 
Hnm  lie  was  to  rally  round  ilie  cross  by  Ibe  discoveries  of  this 
"nager,  hwi  been  by  anlieipation  ;;iTen  over  to  ids  exclusive  domin- 
i»  t^  >he  cotirt  of  Homo.  Every  one  who  was  not  a  Chrifliiin  was 
Kfts  eyes  a  alavi:  aa  Of  liifhl.  Every  poriioD  of  Iho  human  race  not 
d  with  tho  Bta]  ot  Cbristiaiiiiy  stood  without  the  pale  of  hii- 

.,.    It  gave  or  cxchnuged  thorn  away  in  the  oomeof  lis  Npirit- 

ll  supremacy  on  cartti  and  in  heaven.    Ferdinand  was  gufficieotly 
'Bdnlotu,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  sufficiently  cunning,  to  accept 

FTbe  Irctty  l>etneen  Ferdinand  and  Imbella  anil  this  poor  Gcnneso 
peaturcr  who  had  arrived  in  tlieir  capital  on  foot  some  years  be- 
'>,  and  had  no  other  mfuge  than  Uie  hospitality  of  the  couvcni 
\  was  eiRaed  in  the  plain  of  Gramidn,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
babella  took  upon  herself,  on  Isebalf  of  her  tdn^om  of  Cos- 
B,  all  tho  rspenaes  ur  the  expcditlcin.  It  was  right  that  she  who 
1  tm  lieJicved  in  the  enterprise  should  encounter  Ibe  greatest 
^  1  ud  It  was  also  right  ihai  tho  glory  anil  honor  of  success  should 
jilUobed  lo  her  nume  ralher  lltan  lo  any  other.  The  little  bavun 
f  Pohw  in  Andaliixia  was  iisiigaed  Id  CulumbUB  us  the  place  of 
BipttMl  for  his  expedition,  anil  the  port  from  which  his  aquailfnn 
pa  to  sail.  The  idea  conceived  at  the  oonvent  of  La  Ral^Oa,  ant 
t,  by  Juan  Peniz  and  his  frieada,  la  their  first  interview  with 
,_  _rabus,  ttiuf)  returuod  to  the  place  of  ita  hlrth.  The  prior  of  tho 
Mvenl  woa  to  inke  eharge  u(  the  amoseraents.  and  to  see  from  his 
'  the  llrst  sails  of  his  friend  spread  for  that  new  world  which 
d  both  iHihelil  with  the  eye  of  genius  anil  ot  faith, 
'"tine  imfuTesoea  Impudimenls,  to  all  appearance  iii«ur- 
^ttOw  crossed  ilw  favors  qT  iBahella.  and  tho  fiillilnieiit  ot 
^promisee.  The  royal  trc^osury  was  short  of  money.  Ves- 
irtng  the  Hpani^  ports  on  more  urgent  ccpediliona.  Tba 
.  led  tocngtuEe  for  so  long  and  mysterious  a  voyngo,  or  de- 

r  enlislmeut.     The  towns  of  the  itea-coast  ordered  by  tho 

.1  fi>  lUppiy  the  TBiwlii.  Uesitatal  lo  oiK-y.  and  unrigged  their 
ps,  which  wore  commonly  cunsidt-rcd  as  devoted  to  certain  de- 
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stnictioo.  Unbelief,  fear,  envy,  ridicule,  aTurice,  and  even  mutiny, 
again  and  again  rendered  useless  to  Columbus,  eren  in  spite  of  the 
royal  oflScers,  the  means  of  equipment  which  the  favor  of  Isabella 
had  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  seemed  as  though  some  evil  genius,  ob- 
stinately struggling  against  the  genius  of  the  world's  unity,  tried  to 
keep  separate  forever  these  two  continents  which  the  mind  of  one 
man  wished  to  unite. 

Columbus  superintended  everything  from  the  monastery  of  La 
Rabida,  where  he  was  again  the  guest  of  his  friend  the  prior,  Juan 
Perez.  Without  the  intervention  and  influence  of  the  poor  monk, 
the  expedition  would  again  have  failed.  The  orders  of  the  court 
were  powerless  and  disobeyed.  The  monk  had  recourse  to  his  friends 
at  Pafos.  They  yielded  to  his  conviction,  his  entreaties,  and  his  ad- 
vice. Tliree  brothers,  wealthy  mariners  at  Palos,  the  Pinzons,  were 
at  last  imbued  with  the  faith  and  spirit  which  inspired  the  friend  of 
Columbus.  They  imagined  they  heard  the  voice  of  Qod  in  that  old 
man.  They  volunteered  to  join  in  the  undertaking  :  they  found  the 
mone^,  they  equipped  three  vessels  of  the  kind  then  called  caravel- 
las,  hired  seamen  m  the  little  harbors  of  Palos  and  Mogucr,  and  in 
order  to  give  an  implusc  and  an  example  of  couras^  to  their  sailors, 
two  of  the  three  brothers,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vincent  Yanes 
Pinzon,  resolved  to  embark  and  to  take  command  in  person  of  their 
own  vessels.  Thanks  to  this  generous  assistance  from  the  Pinzons, 
three  ships,  or  rather  boats,  the  SSanta  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the 
Niiia,  were  ready  to  put  to  sea  on  Friday  the  3d  of  August,  1492. 

At  break  of  day,  Columbus,  escorted  down  to  ttie  shore  by  the 
prior  and  monks  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  who  blessed  the  sea 
and  his  vessels,  embraced  his  son,  whom  he  left  under  the  care  of 
Juan  Perez,  and  embarked  in  the  largest  of  his  three  barlcs,  the  Santa 
Maria,  on  board  of  which  he  hoist^  his  flag  as  admiral  of  an  un- 
known sea,  and  viceroy  of  undiscovered  lands.  Tlie  people  of  the 
two  harbors  and  of  the* coast  come  down  to  the  shore  in  crowds  to  1m? 
present  at  their  departure  on  a  voyage  from  which  it  was  commonly 
supposed  that  there  would  be  no  return.  It  was  a  mourning  proces- 
sion rather  tlian  an  augury  of  a  happy  result :  there  was  more  sorrow 
than  hope,  more  tears  than  hurrahs.  The  mothers,  wives,  and  sis- 
tors  of  tlie  seamen  secretly  cursed  the  fatal  stranger,  whose  en- 
chanted words  liad  seduced  the  mind  of  the  queen,  and  wlio  risked 
so  many  men's  lives  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  dream.  Columbus, 
unwillingly  followed,  like  all  men  who  lead  a  nation  beyond  the  pale 
of  its  prejudices,  launched  upon  the  unknown  expanse  amid  male- 
dictions and  complaints.  Such  is  the  law  of  human  nature.  All 
that  surpasses  humanity,  even  to  conquer  an  idea,  a  tnith,  or  a 
world,  makes  it  complain.  Man  is  like  tlie  ocean,  with  a  restles^m^ss 
tending  to  movement,  and  an  inertia  inclining  to  repose.  From 
these  two  opposite  tendencies  arises  the  equilibrium  of  his  nature. 
Woe  to  him  that  disturbs  it ! 
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.  The  appearaDCG  of  ihis  lilllc  flotilla,  scatcuIv  eiiiinl  U>  a  fishing  or 

""msiiiig  miuudruu,  oCteivJ  s  strong  cootriul  m  lUe  people's  eyes  to 

B  nuignituae  of  ibe  dangers  it  was  so  rashly  go>ai{  lo  btuve.    Of 

e  three  Tcssets,  only  one  was  (lL>ck(ul,  lliat  on  twurd  of  which  lie 

ilsoU  waa ;  a  crunk  anil  narrow  trading  cmft,  nlrendy  rcry  old  and 

atbct-boaten.    The  ofliers  were  opculwats,  wMcli  »  heavy  brraker 

plghi  bare  swampud.    But  tlie  poop  and  Itorauastle  of  Uicso  vesseli, 

Blscd  high  out  of  the  water  tike  Ilie  ancient  ipilk'va.  had  two  luUr- 

necks.  under  which  the  eoilora  coulcl  And  skcttcr  In  imil  weather,  tod 

ifiuld  prevent  the  cnravelia  from  foundering  if  slie  sitippcd  k  aea. 

Sbey  liad  two  buuAh,  one  smidsltips  and  the  other  aft.    Uo  llie  foie- 

~  ~  It  llicv  curied  one  great  square-sail,  and  on  iho  other  n  trtan^l&r 

eu-sall.      In  culm  weather,  lou"  sweeps,   uned  but  eeldora  and 

Ken  with  dilllciilir.  Oieil  in  the  low  gunwale  of  the  corafella's 

niit,  could,  in  case  of  need,  give  slow  motion  to  the  vessels.    Theae 

,iree  ships  of  unequal  size  coatained  the  130  men  of  whom  the  crews 

Jtrq.  compoiKil.    He  atone  went  on  board  with  a  calm  face,  a  firm 

buiiuoaucc,  and  a  courageous  heart.    Wis  conjectures  had  assumed 

Ik  hi*  iniud,  after  the  lapse  of  eightcoa  year-t,  tlie  shape  of  certainty. 

Uthoiigb  he  was  eren  then  past  the  term  of  middlo  life,  being  In  his 

jty-Mfenlb  year,  he  looked  upon  the  ycar«  that  hud  gooo  by  as 

^ush  tbcy  were  nothine.     In  his  idea,  all  his  life  was  to  come.    He 

Ut  Uu  youihfuhicss  of  hope  and  his  future  tmmortnlity.    As  If  to 

^o  possession  of  those  worlds  for  which  be  spread  his  sails,  he  wrote 

ud  piihlislied  before  embarking  a  solemn  account  of  alt  the  Vicisd- 

^■daa  his  mind  and  fortunes  had  passed  through  up  to  tlist  period,  In 

^  oonception  and  execution  of  bis  de^n  ;  Tie  added  an  enumcra- 

in  of  all  the  titles,  honors,  and  dignilies.  with  which  he  had  be^ 

'   '  '     Ms  Rovrreigns  in  rospuct  nf  his  tntiirv  tinssessions ;  aod 

oil  and  man  to  support  his  faith,  and  hear  witness  to 

is  conitaney.    "  Aud  it  is  for  inis  purpose."  he  says,  in  coucludlng 

!•  ptocltmatiou  to  the  Old  and  Kew  \Vorlds.  "  that  I  luivo  deter- 

Inud  never  to  sleep  during  this  narigaiion.  and  until  these  things 

*!<  have  been  m^omplished." 

[A.  favorable  wind  from  Europe  waficd  them  toward  the  Ckitiaries, 

"Vrlast  restlng-piace  nf  those  who  s^ed  into  the  Atlantic.    AlUioutiJi 

i  f4ve  thanks  to  Qoil  for  these  supirics  which  calmed  the  minds  of 

la  crew,  he  wonld  have  preferred  tliat  agste  had  swimt  him  In  fuU 

ll  out  of  the  beaten  track  ul  vessels.    He  tcariid.  witu  reason,  that 

ic  light  of  land  so  far  from  Spuia  might  recall  the  food  idea  of 

— D  to  the  minds  and  hcart-i  of  bis  sailors  who  liit>l  beslialed  to 

_  \a  momcDlmis  enterprises,  no  time  muj 

|r  reflection,  anii  no  opportunity  for  rcpcntitncc.     (Joliinilm*  knew 

d  he  burned  to  pass  the  Imiltj)  nf  tbc  well  knoivii  n 
^lock  in  his  own  bn^nst  ihe  nosilbillty  of  returning,  nud  the  secret 
Lhc  track,  nf  his  chnris  nnd  his  compnw.     His  impnticucc  to  lose 
It  of  the  coasts  "I  the  old  world  was  but  tou  well  toundtCd-    One 
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of  his  ships,  Ibc  Pinta,  which  had  the  nidder  broken  and  leaked  in 
the  hold,  obliged  him.  much  acainst  his  inclination,  to  pnt  into  the 
Canaries  to  change  tliis  vessel  for  another.  He  lost  three  weeks  in 
these  ports,  without  being  able  to  find  anv  craft  fit  for  his  long  voy- 
age. All  he  couid  do  wus  to  repair  the  Pinta*a  damage,  and  procure 
a  new  aaW  for  the  Niria,  his  tliird  vessel,  a  heavy  and  slow  sailer 
wliich  delayed  his  vo^'ago.  lie  took  in  fresh  provisions  and  water, 
for  the  small  stowage  in  his  open  vessels  only  allowed  him  to  carry 
victuals  for  his  crews,  of  120  men,  for  a  limited  number  of  days. 

On  quitting  the  C-anarios.  the  appearance  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffc, 
whose  eruption  illumined  the  heavens,  and  was  reflected  in  the  sea, 
cast  terror  into  the  minds  of  his  seamen.  They  thought  they  saw  in 
it  the  flaming  sword  of  the  angel  who  esfpclled  the  first  man  from 
Eden,  driving  back  the  children  of  Adam  from  tlie  entrance  to  the 
forbidden  seas  and  lands.  The  admiral  passed  from  ship  to  ship  to 
disperse  tills  general  panic,  and  to  explain  scientifically  to  these  sim- 
ple people  the  phvsical  laws  of  the  phenomenon.  But  the  di^up- 
pearance  of  the  volcano's  peak,  as  it  sank  below  the  horizon,  caused 
them  as  much  sadness  as  the  eruption  had  caused  them  fright.  It 
was  their  last  beacon,  the  farthest  sea-mark  of  the  old  world.  I/)sing 
sight  of  it  seemed  to  be  losing  the  lost  traces  of  their  road  through  im- 
measurable space.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  detached  from  earth, 
and  sailing  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  planet.  They  were  seized 
with  a  general  prostration  of  mind  and  body,  like  spectres  who  have 
lost  even  their  tombs.  The  admiral  again  called  them  around  him 
in  his  own  ship,  infusing  his  own  energy  into  their  m|uds  ;  and  giv- 
ing way,  like  the  prophet  of  the  future,  to  the  inspiring  eloquence  of 
his  hopes,  he  described  to  them,  as  if  he  had  already  beheld  them, 
the  lands,  the  islands,  the  seas,  tlic  kingdoms,  the  riches,  the  vcg(;ta- 
tion,  the  sunshine,  the  mines  of  gold,  the  sands  coven»d  with  Dcarls, 
the  mountains  shininj^  with  precious  stones,  the  pLiins  loadea  with 
spice,  that  to  his  mind's  eye  already  loomed  in  sight,  beyond  the  ex- 
panse of  which  each  wave  carried  them  nearer  to  these  wonders  and 
«'nj»)3ments.  These  images,  tinged  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  their 
leader's  rich  imagination,  infus(?d  hojie  and  spirit  into  their  discuur- 
agrd  minds  ;  and  the  trade-winds,  blowing  constantly  and  gently 
from  the  east,  seemed  to  second  the  impatience  of  the  seamen.  The 
distance  alone  ronld  now  terrif}'  them.  To  deceive  them  as  to  the 
space  acrass  which  he  was  hurrying,  Columbus  used  to  subtract  a 
certain  numlKT  of  leagues  from  his  reckoning,  and  made  his  pilots 
and  seamen  think  they  had  only  gone  half  the  distance  they  had  ac- 
tually traversed.  Privately,  and  ior  himself  alone,  he  noted  the  true 
reckoning,  iu  order  tliat  he  alone  miglit  know  the  number  of  waves 
he  had  crossed  and  the  trjick  of  his  path,  which  he  wished  to  keep 
unknown  to  his  rivals.  And,  indeed,  tlwj  crews,  decreived  by  the 
fiteadiness  of  the  wind,  and  the  long  roll  of  the  waves,  thought  they 
were  slowly  crossing  the  farthest  seas  of  Europe. 
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IIo  would  ulsa  Lave  vriahcd  to  mnconl  from  Uiem  n  nev  plicnnme-  I 
Bun,  which  lieaAD  to  disconcert  liia  own  scieuci>.  alabniilliToIiiiDdred  I 
iMKuea  from  TcQcriffc.  It  was  ttio  vnriMloii  of  xUe  nmgautic  nwtlle,  1 
liiiW,  >iul.  iM  hu  thouglit,  h'u  iafalliblu  guide,  but  vhlcU  naw  Ixb  I 
gu  to  vodlkLu  before  its  iipprnach  to  un  untranktid  hctnisphcra,  I 
For  sevonil  (l&ys  he  kept  to  himself  this  terrililc  doubt;  biit  ttol 
pilul«,  who  vAiched  the  lilanniite  m  closely  as  hi-  did  hiiDiielf,  sooa  ■ 
^iiooverod  thin  Turialioo.  Seized  vitli  the  same  lutuultihniDtil  ns  j 
their  nhief,  but  Imk  flmi  io  tliuir  rcsolutiou  to  brave  eyen  nature  it-  1 
«lf,  thejr  Imngineit  llist  the  verj  elements  were  Irouliled,  or  chungeA  1 
tbe  Uw«  of  ihtir  ciiatimce.  oii  Uie  vurgu  of  iafluliu  spot'c  The  slip- 1 
poawl  Kld<llau89  of  uaturu  affected  their  miuda.  The  evil  tiding*  I 
pumid  froui  one  tsiUe  tafx)  Ut  uiiulher,  aud  they  left  llieir  vessels  Ut  1 
tbo  direction  ut  the  winds  awl  wav^b,  ii'>w  llie  only  guides  that  r^  V 
tiuined.  The  Unsilatlon  of  the  pilots  paralyzed  iilt  the  siulars.  Co-  1 
lUDlliUR.  who  eaduvored  in  vain  to  explain  to  liimselt  a  mj^steiy  ofl 
Whiob  sdvaee  still  scehs  the  cause,  bnd  aj^aiu  recuuree  to  liin  tertlla  J 
ima^aUiou,  tlie  intermkl  guitlo  willi  which  nature  had  endowed  blm.  I 
Ue  invented  an  eipliuuaiou;  fiilxe.  but  specious  eaougli  to  uncdy-  I 
cttcd  mloiU,  of  the  vsriatioa  ot  the  magnetic  nevdlu.  lie  attrJbiiUJil'| 
It  k>  new  stars  revolving  round  the  pole,  wboau  iLlteruntiug  luoiic 
die^skr  was  foliawed  by  the  cnnpasn.  This  eKpIanitliua,  accuriliiitf  I 
with  ttiu  aairotogical  notions  uf  the  diiy.  satistiL-d  Ihc  pilots,  luid  tliuir  J 
ciT<liilily  reiK'wori  tlin  faith  of  Ihc  aiulnrik  The  sight  of  n  jicroii,  obft  1 
of  n  iropiciil  liinl,  which  c»mB  next  day,  and  llcw  riiuud  the  must*  of  J 
■he  t<|uadrou,  aetiid  upoa  their  aentcs,  as  tbu  admirars  ctplanalloil'  1 
kad  «w»yod  ibeir  minas.  They  appeared  two  wilacisex  wlio  cMnut  T 
to  confirm  by  ocular  demonstratiou  thu  reasoning  of  Colurabita.  I 
Thiey  ulleil  with  more  courage,  on  the  faiUi  of  thoso  birds,  the  mildL.^ 
•qoahle,  and  sei'ene  climate  of  thi;  part  of  the  of-enn.  the  cloarncss  ot  1 
lM  ilty,  lh«  transparoney  of  the  wavos,  the  dnlphins  playing  ocrwittil 
tliair  bows,  the  wariiitli  of  [be  air.  the  ptTfiimos  wltioh  ihi)  wavotfl 
luoujilit  from  nr.v.  and  seemed  to  exhale  tram  Iheir  toam.  the  grott^ 
m  bTUliancy  ot  iho  stars  and  eotwtcllntious  by  night — rvcrytblng  iitJ 
tbMe  latitudes  seemed  to  hrestbe  a  feeling  of  rareuity.  brinKfaj;  con-  , 
vicUoD  to  their  minds.  They  fell  the  presentiment  ot  tlie  atill  infi'ii- 
He  world.  They  recalled  tbe  bright  daj-s,  ibe  clear  Bt4irB.  aud  ilia  ] 
ahiniu  nights  at  an  Andalusian  spring.    "  It  only  wanted  tbenighu  I 

I    bunle, '  uys  Columbus.  ' 

Tba  *ca  also  besan  to  brinf  its  warnings.    Unknown  vegeuilon* 

I  «n«  often  seen  floating  on  its  surface.    Some,  u  the  hlstoriatw  tit 

I    Um  lint  Toyagc  across  tbe  Atlantic  relate,  weru  marine  subslauces. 

I  wlikb  only  grow  on  the  shallows  near  lliu'  cnut ;  lomn  were  roeltl 
plsnta,  Ihnt  hiid  been  swe|it  off  the  clilTs  by  the  waves ;  some  worfi 
Rrab-wuler  plaiita;  and  otliers,  raccaily  torn  from  Iheir  romi^ 
were  Mill  full  of  sap  ;  one  ot  Ihem  tarfiod  a  live  cralv-A  Mute  sailor 
'    It  on  a  tuft  of  giasa.    I'husc  pluLU  ,uid  livti.g  (•reuUirva  iiou14' 
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not  have  passed  many  days  in  the  water  withoat  fading  and  dyini;. 
One  of  those  birds  which  never  seltle  on  the  waves,  or  sleep  on  the 
waters,  crossed  the  sky.  Whence  came  he  t  Where  was  he  foing? 
And  could  the  place  of  liis  rest  be  far  off  ?  Farther  on,  the  sea 
changed  its  temperature  and  its  color,  a  proof  of  an  uneven  bottom. 
Elsewhere  it  resembled  immense  meadows,  and  the  prow  cut  Its  way 
but  slowly  among  its  weed-strewn  waves.  At  eve  and  morning, 
tbe  distant,  waning  clouds,  like  those  which  gather  round  the  moun- 
tain-tops, took  the  form  of  cliffs  and  hills  skirting  the  horizon.  The 
cry  of  land  was  on  the  lip  of  every  tongue.  Columbus  was  unwill- 
ing either  to  confirm  or  entirely  to  extinguish  these  hopes,  which 
served  his  purpose  by  encouraging  his  companions.  But  he  thought 
himself  still  only  300  leagues  from  Teneriiie,  and  he  calculated  that 
he  had  700  or  800  more  to  go  before  he  should  reach  the  land  he 
sought  for. 

Nevertheless,  he  kept  his  conjectures  to  himself ;  finding  among 
his  companions  no  friend  whose  heart  was  firm  enough  to  support 
his  resolution,  or  sufficiently  safe  to  intrust  with  his  secret  u^ars. 
During  the  long  riassage  he  conversed  only  with  his  own  thoughts, 
with  the  stars,  and  with  God,  whom  he  felt  to  be  his  protector.  Al- 
most without  sleep,  as  he  undertook  to  be  in  his  farewell  proclama- 
tion to  the  Old  World,  he  occupieil  the  days  in  his  aftcr-cabin,-not- 
ing  down,  in  characters  intelligible  to  none  but  himself,  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  the  space  whicn  he  thought  he  had  traversed.  The 
nights  he  passed  on  deck  with  his  pilots,  studying  the  stars  and 
watching  the  sea.  Alone,  like  Moses  condacting  the  people  of  God 
in  the  desert,  his  thoughlfiil  gravity  impressed  upon  his  companions 
sometimes  respect,  and  sometimes  a  mistrust  and  awe,  that  kept 
them  aloof — an  insolation  or  distant  bearing  generally  observable  m 
men  superior  to  their  fellows  in  conception  and  determination, 
whether  it  be  that  the  inspired  genius  requires  more  solitude  and 
quiet  for  reflection,  or  whetlier  the  inferior  minds  whom  they  over- 
awe fear  to  approach  too  near  them,  lest  they  may  invite  a  compari- 
son and  be  made  to  feel  their  littleness,  as  contrasted  with  the  great 
men  of  the  earth. 

The  land,  so  often  pointed  out,  was  seen  to  be  only  a  mirage  de- 
ceiving the  sailors.  Each  morning  the  bows  of  the  vessels  plunged 
through  the  fantastic  horizon,  which  the  evening  mist  had  made  them 
mistake  for  a  shore.  They  kept  rolling  on  through  the  boundless 
and  bottomless  abyss.  The  very  regularity  and  steadincrss  of  the  east 
wind  which  drove  them  on,  without  their  having  had  to  shift  their 
sails  once  in  so  many  days,  was  to  them  a  source  of  anxiety.  They 
fancied  that  this  wind  prevailed  eternally  in  this  region  of  the  gnat 
ocean  which  encircled  the  world,  and  that  after  carrying  them  on  so 
easily  to  the  westward,  it  would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
their  retuin.  How  should  they  ever  get  back  against  this  current  of 
contrary  wind,  but  by  beating  across  the  immense  space?    Aud  if 
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.       .  smeo 

.  i  loDg  coDU'st  'with  ibc  winds  wbicu  drove  Uiem  from  their 

!«  T    Bevenil  nlroudy  hegna  lo  coudC  ilie  number  of  liaTs.  uoil  lliu 

.  am  fewer  Uiaa  the  ilajs.  ami  tliej  murmured  ngatust  the  fruitlesa 

(Udocj  of  their  chief,  nnil  blnmei)  Itieoisclves  secretly  for  pcrsever- 

>  in  an  otiodienco  which  socriBced  the  lives  of  130  men  to  the  mad- 

«  of  ow^ 

it  eNCh  lime  thut  Ibe  murmurs  threfilenod  to  br«ak  out  into 

DJ-,  Proridence  seemed  lo  sund  tliem  more  conviocinjf  and  more 

I>«ctcd  Bi.<;ns.  which  cliuni^  their  cumploints  to  hope.    Tliuit, 

\e  Stilh  of  Septemher,  these  fnvuruliie  hrcexci,  wliosu  sleadlnosN 

■d  such  alarm,  veered  Tt>UD(l   to   Iho  »i>uth-weat.     Thu  snUors 

d  tbls  change,  though  opposed  to  their  course.  a9  a  aim  of  life 

jtion  in  the  elements,  which  miide  Ihem  feel  the  wind  olirrin^ 

r  Buils.    At  evening,  little  birds,  of  tlie  most  dolicHle  epeclea 

it  Itulld  thetr  nests  intheshrulsof  tlie  garden  and  orchard,  huvorod 

BTbliog  nbflut  their  masla.    Their  delicate  wings  and  jojous  notes 

O  marlCB  of  weariness  or  fri^^t,  as  iif  birds  swept  far  nway  to 

,,  a  storm.    Their  aong,  like  those  wliiuh  the  sailors  used  lo  hear 

I  Iho  groves  o[   mjrtles  and  orange-trees  of  their  Anilaliiiiian 

e,  rcnuuded  them  of  tlidr  country,  and  invited  tbem  to  llie  now 

Mgfaboriiig  sliure.    They  ruognized  sparmws,  vrlncli  always  dwell 

— Mb  lUo  roof  of  man.    The  jfreen  weed  on  the  surface  of  tin 

Es  loakoJ  Uiie  the  waving  corn  before  tlie  ear  is  ripe.    Tlio  vegc- 

o  beneath  thcwator  seemed  the  forerunDiTof  land,  and  dethtbled 

IS  of  tho  sallirs,  tiruil  of  tlie  endless  expanse  of  blue.     But  It 

eoHne  so  tliick  that  IbKy  were  nfraid  of  cntiuigling  tlieir  r>id- 

id  keels,  aud  of  remaining  prisonera  in  the  foresU  of  ocean,  as 

__.pa  of  lite  northern  sens  are  shut  in  by  the  ice.    Thus  eucb  Joy 

B  tumod  to  fear,  so  terrible  to  man  is  fho  unknown.    Columbtis, 

riido  seeking  bis  way  amid  the  mysteries  of  ibo  ocean,  was 
lo  appear  lo  understand  what  surprised  himsutf.  and  to  ID' 
HI  explanaltoi)  for  every  eause  that  astonished  Ids  seamen. 
..jecalma  of  the  tropics  alarmed  them.    If  nil  things,  including 
a  Ihc  wind,  perished  in  these  latitudes,  whence  diould  sprine  lip 
«  btecxo  tn  All  their  sails  and  move  their  vessels  T    The  sea  Hnd^nly 
m  without  wind  :  ibey  ascribed  it  to  aubmariiiu  oonvulsious  at  the 
"  "1.    An  immo use  wbale  was  seen  sleepingon  the  waters:  tliey 
d  there  were  inonsiers  which  would  devonr  their  shipa.    The 
'lownves  drove  the  m  upon  cdrrents  wbieli  they  could  not 
,  It  wiuit  of  wind  :  tliry  imngiood  titoy  were  approaching  Ibo 
tCU  of  the  ocean,  and  tliat  Ibey  were  boin^'  hurried  towura  tlte 
«*   inio  which    Ihc  deinj^    had   [mured   lis   world   of  waters. 
»  and  nogrj  latxa  crowded  round  Ilie  maul ;  the  murmurs  rostt 
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Icnuler  nnd  Imider ;  tbey  talked  of  compelliug  the  pilots  to  put  about, 
und  of  throwing  the  anmiral  into  the  sea,  as  a  madman  who  left  his 
conipauions  no  choice  hut  hetween  suicide  and  murder.  Columbus, 
to  whom  their  looks  and  threats  revealed  these  plans,  defied  them  by 
his  bold  bearing,  or  disconcerted  them  by  his  coolncsa. 

Nature  at  leugih  came  to  his  assistance,  by  giving  him  frcfh 
breezes  from  tlie  east,  and  a  culm  sea  under  his  Ik)W8.  Before  the 
close  of  day,  Alonzo  Pinzon,  in  command  of  the  Pinta,  which  wos 
sailing  sufficiently  near  the  tulmirul  to  hail  him.  gave  the  first  cr}*  of 
**  Land  ho  1"  from  htH  lofty  poop.  All  the  crews,  repeating  this  cry 
of  safety,  life,  aud  triumph,  fell  on  their  knees  on  the  decks,  and 
struck  up  the  hymn,  ''  Glory  be  to  God  in  heaven  and  upon  earth." 

This  religious  chant,  the  first  hymn  that  ever  rose  to  the  Creator 
from  the  Itosom  of  the  new  ocean,  rolled  slowly  over  the  waves. 
When  it  was  over,  all  climhed  as  high  as  they  could  up  the  masts, 
yards,  and  rigging,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  shore  which  Pin- 
zon had  discovered  to  the  south  west.  Columbus  alone  doubted  :  but 
he  was  too  willing  to  believe,  to  think  of  contradicting  the  fond 
hopes  of  his  crews.  Although  he  himself  only  expected  to  find  land 
to  the  westward,  he  allowed  Uieni  to  steer  south  through  the  night, 
to  please  his  compaoions.  rather  than  lose  the  tempomry  popularity 
caused  by  their  illusion.  The  sunrise  destroyed  it  but  too  quickly. 
The  imaginary  land  of  Pinzon  disappetu'cd  with  the  morning  mist, 
and  the  admiral  resumed  his  course  to  the  wcstwanl. 

Again  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  still,  and  the  unclouded  sun  was 
shining  on  it  as  brightly  as  in  the  blue  sky  at)ove.  The  rippling 
waves  were  foaming  round  the  bows.  Numberless  dolphins  were 
liounding  in  tlieir  wake.  The  water  was  full  of  life ;  the  flying- 
fish  leaped  from  their  element,  and  fell  on  the  decks  of  the  ships. 
Everything  in  nature  seemed  to  combine  with  the  efforts  of  Colum 
bus  in  raismg  the  returning  hopes  of  his  sailors,  who  almost  foigot 
how  the  days  passed.  Ou  the  first  of  October,  they  thought  they 
were  only  000  leagues  be3'oud  the  usual  track  of  ships ;  hut  the  .<;(>. 
cret  reckoning  of  the  admiral  gave  more  than  800.  The  signs  of 
approaching  land  became  more  frequent  around  them,  yet  none 
loomed  in  the  hoHzon.  Terror  again  took  pOftncssion  of  the  crews. 
Columbus  himself,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  calmness,  felt  some 
anxiety.  He  feared  lest  he  might  have  passed  among  the  inles  of 
an  archipelago  without  seeing  them,  and  have  left  L)ehiud  him  the 
extremity  of  that  Asia  which  he  sought,  to  wander  in  another  ocean. 

The  liirhtest  vessel  of  his  squadron,  the  Niiia,  whicli  led  the  way. 
at  length,  on  the  7lh  of  October,  hoisted  the  signal  of  land  in  sight, 
and  fired  a  gun  to  announce  it  to  her  companions.  Ou  noaring  it, 
they  found  that  the  Nina  hod  been  deceived  by  a  cloud.  The  winii. 
which  dispersed  it,  scattered  their  fond  hopes,  aud  converted  them  t.) 
fear.  Nothing  wearies  the  heart  of  man  so  much  as  these  alternn- 
iMus  of  false  hope  and  bitter  ditfap{)oiutmeut.    They  arc  the  sar. 
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I  %t!n»  of    fonuae.      ReptnncIiP!!  n^ninsl  llie    nilmlrHl  were    Iiraril 
I  ffom  ull  iinarlcre.     Il  'vaa  now  do  loDg^r  for  llteir  Fiiiigum  imrl  iliRt- 
IjciilHcs  llinl  llie/  ii(*as(>(I  him,  bul  for  llielr  Mvee  bopvksaly  swTiHcwl 
— *hclr  bread  and  wnler  wtre  beginning  to  full ! 

Oolnintiiiii.  iliscouccdF'l  by  tliu  Iniiiieasity  of  ihis  spurc.  of  wlilrh 

he  lud  hoped  nlrcnily  tn  bnve  rrachod  Uiu  lioundary.  atunidoni'd  tJie 

BeAl  rouic  111!  Iiud  traceil  iipnu  llie  mitp,  Rod  followi'il  for  rwn  dnys 

—iad  nights  the  Dlgbt  or  Ihe  birds.  littiTealy  pikita  BiH.-min^ly  sent  iii 

UAm  by  Providence  when  liuraan  sck-nce  wiu  liegiuultig  to  toil.    The 

^^fljnci    of  these  birds,   be  rcnanncd,  would  not  direci  ihem  all    ' 

r«rd  one  [Kiint  in  Die  liorizon.  if  they  did  not  see  land  there,    But 

a  Uie  VL-ry  birds  seemed  to  the  satlora  lo  join  with  Uie  eipftose  of 

I.  anil  the  treiuhenus  stnra  to  sport  with  (heir  vesseU  nnd  tliclr 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  pllols  going  up  the  shruiids 

rbeA  tliesettlujjsoD  shows ihc  most  diatitnt  honzon.  beheld  him  sliik 

~ '  ~  Ibe  some  waves  from  whence  be  had  risen  id  vain  for  ho  miiny 

nln^.    Ther  believed  in  llie  infinite  espaoae  of  watch.    The 

pkir  which  depretiaed  Ibem  ehan^od  to  fury.     Whst  lerms  ha<i 

y  now  to  keep  with  a  chief  who  had  deceived  iho  Court  of  ttpsio, 

a  whose  titles  and  authority,  rraiidulenlly  obtaiuud  from  liii  sover- 

jnS,  were  about  to  per^sb  with  him  nod  liis  expeetatlons  !     Would 

A  followins  him  farther  make  them  the  accotnplieea  ot  his  guilt  T 

'd  the  duty  nf  obedience  extend  lieyoad  the  Umils  of  the  world  f 

M  there  nny  otiier  hope,  if  even  that  now  rumuiueil,  bul  lo  mm 

jebetuls  of  tneir  ships  lo  Europe,  and  lobeat  InekH^lnsC  the  winda 

^t  had  favored  the  admirnl.  whom  tjiny  woiild  clinin  to  the  mMt 

■  I  OWQ  vitwi'l  *>*  i\  m.irk  for  Iheir  djin;-  curses,  if  fliey  wero  lo 

ir  urTL-  Jiim  up  to  ibi'  vcm-'ranc..'  of  Sjiiiin,  if  they  were  over  per- 

lfaitte<.l  To  sve  npiiii  l!n'  porla  .it  Ibdr  nmniry  T 

■  Thiae  I'DUiprninlJ  IhilI  now  b^'Cnni';  cbirnDroos.  The  adrainil  re- 
btralnol  Ihcm  by  Iheoulniuess  of  biacounlcnnQce.  He  remindud  Iho 
"Tntiusers  of  ihe  anihority,  sacrod  to  h  xiibjact.  wiili  which  ihelr 
jtverejgns  had  lurestcd  him.  Be  ctilled  upon  Heaven  itself  to  decide 
^tWMa  bim  and  them.  He  lllncliud  not ;  he  offered  his  life  as  Ilio 
'ee  of  hij  promises ;  but  he  ashed  ibent  with  the  xpirii  ot  » 
(hetwho  sees  himself  what  the  vulgar  only  see  throujjh  him,  in 
(I  for  three  days  thrlr  unbelief,  and  their  determination  to  pnt 

He  awore  a  rash  bat  nera^ssary  oath.  Uiat  if,  in  ll»e  eoursn  of 

IB  Quid  day,  hind  was  not  visible  ou  the  borlxon,  be  would  yli>ld  U> 
Hr  wiahra  and  steer  for  Earope.  The  signs  of  the  uel{-hborhix«l  ot 
mttnnit  or  islands  were  so  obvious  to  the  a<1iiiini1,  ibnt,  in  lie^- 
[  IhuM  three  days  from  his  mutinous  cirew.  lie  fi-U  tierlaln  of 
K  Able  loallatQ  ills  end.  Ilniiiraptedaod  by  lixiiiiralimit  to  hi* 
iMtioa  1  Imt  he  hml  to  mnnai^e  men.  These  men  reliiri.inily 
_rtr«d  htdi  the  three  days,  an!  Qod,  who  insirfred  him,  did  no"  - 
fc  bim  for  huvin^  hoped  much. 
''At  atinrlKi  on  ibo  second  d:iy,  some  ruahts  treenllytorn  hi 
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seen  near  the  vessels.  A  plank  evideoUy  hewn  bjr  an  axe,  a  stick 
skilfully  carved  bv  some  cutting  instrument,  a  bough  of  hawthorn  in 
blossom,  and,  lastly,  a  bird*s-nest  built  on  a  branch  which  the  wind 
had  broken,  and  full  of  eggs,  on  which  tlie  parent  bird  was  sitting 
amid  the  gently  rolling  waves,  were  seen  floating  past  on  the  waters. 
The  sailors  brought  on  board  these  living  and  inanimate  witnesses  of 
their  approach  to  land.  They  were  a  voice  from  Uie  shore,  confirm- 
ing the  assurances  of  Columbus.  Before  the  laud  actuallv  appeared 
in  sight,  its  neighborhood  was  inferred  from  these  marks  of  life. 
The  mutineers  fell  on  their  koees  to  the  admiral  whom  they  had  in- 
sulted but  the  day  before,  craved  pardon  for  their  mistrust,  and 
struck  up  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  associating  them  with 
his  triumph. 

Night  fell  on  these  songs  of  the  Cimrch  welcoming  a  new  world. 
The  admiral  gave  orders  that  the  sails  should  be  close  reefed  aqd 
the  lead  kept  going  ;  and  that  they  should  sail  slowly,  beUig  afraid  of 
breakers  and  shoals,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  first  gleam  of  day- 
break would  discover  land  under  their  bows.  On  that  last  anxious 
night  none  slept.  Impatient  expectation  had  removed  all  heaviness 
from  their  eyes  ;  the  pilols  and  the  seamen,  clinging  about  the  masts, 
yards,  and  shrouds,  each  tried  to  keep  the  best  place  and  the  closest 
watch  to  get  the  earliest  sight  of  the  new  hemisphere.  The  admiral 
had  offered  a  reward  to  the  first  who  should  cry  land,  provided  his 
aunouucement  was  verified  by  its  actual  discovery.  Providence, 
however,  reserved  to  Columbus  himself  tliis  first  ghmpse,  which  he 
had  purchased  at  the  expense  of  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  of  un- 
tiring perseverance  amid  such  dangers.  While  walking  the  quarter- 
deck alone  at  midnight,  and  sweepini;  the  dark  horizon  with  his  keen 
eye,  a  gleam  of  fire  passed  and  disappeared,  and  agaiin  showed  itself 
on  the  level  of  the  waves.  Fearful  of  being  drctived  by  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  sea,  he  quietly  called  a  Spanish  gentleman  oi  Isa- 
bella's Court,  named  Guttierez,  in  whom  he  had  more  confidence  than 
in  the  pilots,  pointed  out  tlie  direction  in  which  he  had  seen  the  light, 
and  asked  him  whethet  he  could  discern  anything  there.  Guttierez 
replied  that  he  did  indeed  see  a  flickering  light  in  that  quarter.  To 
make  still  more  sure,  Columbus  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia, 
another  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  Sanchez  had  no  more  hesita- 
tion than  Guttierez  in  pronouncing  that  there  was  a  light  on  the  hori- 
zon. But  the  blaze  was  hardly  seen  before  it  again  disappeared  in 
the  ocean,  to  show  itself  anew  the  next  moment — whether  it  was  the 
light  of  a  fire  on  a  low  shore  alternately  appeariug  and  disup])eariug 
beyond  the  broken  horizon,  or  whether  it  was  the  flouting  beacon  ot 
a  fisherman's  I>oat  now  rising  on  the  waves  and  now  sinking  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  Thus  both  land  and  safety  appeared  together  in 
the  shape  of  fire  to  Columbus  and  his  two  friends,  on  tile  night  be- 
tween the  11th  and  12th  of  Octol)er,  14U2.  The  admiral,  enjoining 
sJence  to  Rodrigo  and  Guttierez,  kept  his  observation  to  himself  for 
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>dde. 

'lo  WM  sciKer]  with  ilinl  iingiihh  which  precedes  Iho  gttat  <Iigco7- 
m  at  tnitb,  like  the  Atm^g-le  which  aaljcipntcs  the  liberalion  of  tlio 
il  bflfm'h.  when  a  con  iiua -shot,  soundin^over  then'na  tvvr  luia- 
j)l  y&nU  in  sdvaoco  of  fiim,  barst  upon  his  ear  ;  the  Himnuorument 
[  h  new.born  world,  which  mafia  him  tremble  Ktd  fall  uprm  Lis  * 
—its.  It  was  ihe  signrtl  of  land  in  sight !  made  liy  Qrin^  a  sliot.  m  hud 
n  ftrr&Dged  with  the  Pinta,  which  w^a  sniline  in  advance  of  tho 
Iqiutdron.  to  giii<le   tlicir  course  aod  Uke  souQctiQ^.     At   tli<«  tig- 
It  anoeral  tduxilof  "  Land  ho  !"  arosi;  from  all  the  yards  iindrig. 
Igm  the  rilips.     Tht  Mil4  were  furled  iLnd  daybreak  wus  anxiuusT/ 
Mleil.    The  Biysterv  of  the  ocean  liiwl  breathed  it«  first  whispur  in 
'xwom  of  night.    'Daybreali  would  clear  it  up  openly  to  every 
Doilcions  and  unlcnawn  peifuiuei  reachiiil  tlie  vesseli  from  tbs 
n  outline  of  tlie  nhon,  with  Iho  teai  of  the  waves  npon  the  raefs 
d  dia  aofl  land  broeie.    The  ftre  seen  by  Columbua  indicnlcd  Iho 
Menra  of  man  and  of  the  first  clement  o'f  clviliznlioQ.     Never  did 
JB  nigbl  appear  ho  Ion>;  in  clearing  away  from  the  horlEOD  ;  for  this 
Orlxon  was  to  Columbus  aud  hie  compauions  a  aecund  (;ruaUoa  of 


MtmiCed  strongly  witli  ttiBi-loarblueof  the  heavens.     Wltbio  a  tew 

ICM  of  the  foaiu  of  Ibe  waves  breaking  on  the  yellow  sand.  forusU 

if  tail  and  unknown  trees  elretched  away,  one  above  anoiiier,  over 

Ihe  sticeCRsive  terraeos  of  the  islniid.     Oreeu  valleya  and  bright  clefbi 

ta  the  hollows  nlTorded  n  h«[f  gllmpao  into  these  mysterious  wllda. 

Bera  and  Iherc  could  be  discovered  a  few  scattered  hull,  which,  willi 

Ibelr  outitnH  and  roofs  of  dry  leaves.  look«d  like  beehives,  and  tbin 

"'^umiii  of  blue  smoke  rose  nbove  llie  tops  of  the  trees.    Half  naked 

KUpa  of  men,  women,  and  children,  mora  astanished  than  fright- 

~d,  appeared    among  the   thickcta  near  tiic    ahorc,  advancing 

Mly,  and  then  drawing  hack,  bJthlliiting  tiy  their  gestures  and  m- 

(nnr  as  much  fear  as  curiosity  aud  wonoct  at  the  sight  of  lh«M 

_.range  vesicle,  which  the  previous  night  had  brought  lotboir  Bburas. 

ColumbiiJi,  nficr  e^tzing  in  silence  on  tills  fomaoat  shore  of  Ihe  land 

n  often  dclemiincd  by  his  cnleulationa,  and  m  magniilcenlly  colored 

mtigina'.ioit,  found  It  to  exceed  even  his  own  cspeotalioDi. 

He  burned  with  impatieoee  to  Ik  the  flrst  Euro|>enn  lo  set  toot  on 

Hte  Hutd.  aud  to  plant  tlie  crmwi  and  thu  Hag  of  S|>uiD— -the  atnndard 

If  Ihe  eooquesl  of  God  and  of  hi«  soTureigns,  elTeclcd  Iw  hie  gcnlua. 
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But  he  reslraiQcd  the  eagerness  of  himself  and  his  crew  to  land, 
being  desirous  of  giving  to  the  act  of  talcine  possessiou  of  a  new 
world  a  solemnity  worthy  of  the  greatest  deed,  perhaps,  ever  accom- 
pllshed  by  a  seaman  ;  and,  in  default  of  men,  to  call  Qod  and  his 
angels,  sea,  earth,  and  sky,  as  witnesses  of  his  conquest  of  an  un- 
known hemisphere. 

Ho  put  on  all  the  insignia  of  his  dignitics^s  Admiral  of  the  Ocean, 
and  viceroy  of  these  future  realms  ;  he  wnippfid  himself  in  his  purple 
cloak,  and.  taking  in  his  hand  a  flag  embroidered  witli  a  cross,  in 
which  the  initials  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  interlaced  like  tlicir 
two  kingtloms,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  he  entered  liis  boat,  and 
pulled  toward  the  shore,  followed  bv  the  boats  of  Alonzo  and  Yones 
Finzon,  his  two  lieutenants.  On  landing,  ho  fell  on  his  knees,  to 
acknowledge,  by  this  act  of  humility  and  worship,  tlie  eoodness  and 
greatness  of  God  in  this  new  sphere  of  his  works.  lie  kissed  the 
ground,  and,  with  his  face  on  the  earth,  he  wept  tears  of  a  double 
import  and  of  a  double  meaning,  as  1  hey  fell  on  the  dust  of  this  hem- 
isphere now  for  the  flrst  lime  visited  by  Europeans— tears  of  Joy  for 
Columbus  ;  the  overtiowtng  of  a  proud  spirit,  grateful  and  pious — 
tears  of  sadness  for  this  virgin  soil,  seeming  to  foreshadow  the  calam- 
ities and  devastation,  with  fire  and  sword,  and  blood  and  destruction, 
which  the  strangers  were  to  bring  with  their  pride,  their  knowledge, 
and  their  power.  It  was  the  man  tluit  shed  these  tears  ;  but  it  was 
the  earth  that  was  destined  to  weep. 

''Almighty  nnd  eternal  God/*  said  Columbus,  as  be  raised  his 
forehead  from  the  dust,  with  a  Latin  prayer  which  his  companions 
have  handed  down  to  us,  **  who  by  the  energy  of  thy  creative  word 
hast  nuidc  the  tirmameut,  the  eartli  and  sea  ;  blessed  and  glorified  Xtc 
thy  name  in  all  places  I  May  thy  majesty  and  dominion  be  exalted 
forever  and  ever,  as  thou  hast  permitted  thy  holy  name  to  Ix) 
made  known  and  spread  by  the  most  humble  of  thy  servants  in  this 
hitherto  unknown  portion  of  thy  empire." 

Ue  then  baptized  this  land  in  the  uamo  of  Christ— the  island  of 
San  Salvador. 

Ills  lieutenants,  his  pilots,  and  his  seamen,  full  of  gladness,  and  im- 
pressed with  a  superstitious  respect  for  him  whose  glance  had  pierced 
beyond  the  visible  horizon,  and  whom  they  had  offended  by  their 
unbelief — ^overcome  by  the  evidence  of  their  eyes,  and  by  that  men- 
tal superiority  which  overawes  the  minds  of  men.  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  admiral,  kissed  his  hands  and  his  clothes,  and  recognized  for  a 
moment  the  ])ower  and  the  almost  divine  nature  of  genius  ;  yesterday 
the  victims  of  his  obstinacy — now  the  eonipauions  of  his  success, 
and  sharers  in  the  glory  which  they  had  mocked.  Such  is  humanity, 
persecuting  discoverers,  yet  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  inventions. 

During  the  ceremony  of  taking  pos.sessiou,  the  inhabitants  of  th« 
islands,  nrst  kept  at  a  distance  by  fear,  afterward  attracted  by  that 
instinctive  curiosity  which  forms  the  first  connection  between  nmu 
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1,  hinl  drawn  near.    Tliey  wera  inlkhig  wilh  eocli  other  aboul 

tilO  nnDdcrful  ovcuM  of  ilie  niglit  and  inomiii^.    TUcae  tbhl'Is, 
workiof  Uieir  sails,  yonig.  ami  muKts,  like  liiige  limlis  opeiiiue  ivn<l    , 

PiAloaing  at  will,  seemed  to  Ihcm  aaiirial^d  nod  siiperaaturalbeluKsdi]- 
cendfril  during  ibe  night  from  tlie  crj'stal  Urmfltueiii  wbiub  air- 
Kiadokl  Iticic  £[>ri2on,  inbabitaDta  of  Ucuven  flouting  on  their  wingR. 

"'     alioros  ot  which  they  weri'  Ihe  tutelar  doities. 

it  the  siglit  of  the  boula  landing  on  their  tslaiul. 
lad  of  men  in  bVilliaat  clothing,  and  coveiidd  with  armor  gloaming  iii 
jbo  ana,  lliey  at  liut  came  cIobc.  as  if  fascinated  by  almighty  ^wur. 
Ttitty  wDTsliippcd  and  adored  ihem  with  the  ennplieity  of  children, 

L  wuiupicioua  of  Iho  approach  of  evil  under  a  pleasing  appcanmcu. 
n«  Spaoianls,  on  eXAiaioius  them,  were  in  their  turn  Mtouisbed  M 
■tot  Aiuiiig  ia  ibeao  ialaoilera  any  of  the  phyiiicsl  cbaracterialica.  or 
«tm  the  twlor,  of  the  AfricuQ,  Asiatic,  oriCuropeun races  wiUk  which 
Ouf  lutully  camu  iu  eoutact.  Their  copi>er  {'umpli'xiop,  thdr  litnk 
MrfaUiU)(  loose  over  their  shoulders,  their  eves  dark  as  their  mm, 
their  delkMtu  and  atmost  femioiao  feiitares.  ibelr  open  mid  eonddln; 
muulMucea,  and,  katty,  thdr  nnkedaess,  and  (he  colored  piitlenM 
witli  wliich  they  stained  their  skins,  marked  them  as  a  race  coin- 
piatdy  distinct  from  any  of  the  human  famiiiea  spread  over  the  bd- 

rtdeat  hemini^icru;  a  race  still  pre%rvinglhe  simplicity  an  d  (he  gen - 
tloniM*  of  iufaucy.  lost  for  centuries  in  Uiia  unknown  portion  Of  llie 
•rorld.  luid  ruluiuing,  through  iiheor  ignorance  of  wrong,  the  mildntss. 
truttitulnesii.  and  innocence  of  the  world's  youth. 
,  ColuinbUd.  satiiitied  that  this  island  was  but  an  outpost  of  India, 
toward  whidi  he  still  thought  he  was  sailing,  guvctliem  Uie  imi)(;l- 
~  uy  name  of  Indians,  which  they  retained  until  theirextermituttiou  ; 
M  rerlial  error  luviug  lasted  long  after  the  physical  mistake  wna 

The  Indians,  soon  becoming  accustomed  to  Ihclr  stmngor-guMt*.  , 
Vtbowtnl  thtiii  their  springs,  tlieir  iiousce,  their  villAgea,  anil  th^ 
Pcduovk,  iui'I  bruughl  tliem  us  oSeiio^  tbeir  eai»ble  fruit,  their  canattva 
).  wbiuli  re[ili.'uished  the  urovislons  of  (lie  Spniiianki,  Bad  amno 
iient!i  of  puri.'  gold,  which  they  wore  !n  their  »ara  and  oourlls, 
1  branolets,  nLxklnccs,  or  nnklcis  tunoQg  the  womiiD.  Thuy 
^traicDoniDt  of  commerce  or  of  the  use  of  money,  that  mercenary 
ml  iiulipeasable  eubstitule  for  Ilio  virtue  of  huaphality.  and  ibcy 
TerB  delighted  lo  receive  the  moreat  trillce  from  tlis  Europeans  In  ex- 
^D(a  for  tliuir  valuahlea.    In  tbctr  eyct,  novelty  was  value.    Ban 


uani  equivalent  words  in  oil  countries.    The  Hpuolarda.    , 

o  lought  tile  country  of  tc'ld  and  precious  Htones.  naked  by  nijtas 

eaCtt  tlii*  motal  came.    The  Indians  [Hiinted  to  [be  south  :  Ibe  ad- 

il  and  his  com[MDions  understood  litem  to  mean  (hot  in  that  di- 

„Jon  there  was  an  island  or  conilnent  of  India,  corrospondlux  by 

k  riches  and  its  arts  with  the  wonders  related  liy  the  Voni-lfan  HaTco 

Folo.    The  laud  which  llicy  now  thougbt  themMlvee  near  wm,  tixef 
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supposed,  the  fabulous  island  of  Zipangu,  or  JupaD,  tbe  sovereign  of 
which  walked  on  a  pavement  of  gold.  Their  impatience  to  resume 
their  course  toward  this  object  of  their  ima^nation  or  of  their 
covetousness,  made  them  return  quickly  to  their  ships.  Tbev  had 
supplied  themselves  with  water  from  the  springs  of  the  island,  and 
their  decks  were  loaded  with  fruit,  cassava-cakes,  and  roots,  which 
the  poor  but  happy  Indians  had  ^iven  them.  They  took  one  of  the 
aborigines  with  them  to  learn  their  language,  and  to  act  as  interpreter. 

On  getting  clear  of  the  island  of  San  balvador,  they  found  them- 
selves as  it  were  lost  in  the  channels  of  an  archipelago,  composed  of 
more  than  a  hundred  isles  of  various  sizes,  but  all  with  an  appear- 
ance of  the  most  luxurious  freshness  and  fertility  of  vegetation. 
They  landed  on  the  largest  and  most  populous.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  canoes,  hollowed  from  the  trunk  ot  a  single  tree  ;  they 
traded  with  the  inhabitants,  exchanging  buttons  and  trmkets.  Their 
navigation  and  their  stoppages  amid  this  labyrinth  d  islands  were 
but  a  repetition  of  the  scene  at  their  landing  nt  San  Salvador.  They 
were  everywhere  re<;eived  with  the  same  inoffensive  curiosity.  They 
were  enchanted  with  the  climate,  the  flowers,  the  perfumes,  the 
colors,  and  the  plumages  of  unknown  birds,  which  each  of  these 
ouscs  of  the  ocean  offered  to  their  senses  ;  but  their  minds,  impressed 
wilh  the  sole  idea  of  tliscovering  the  land  of  gold  at  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  tlio  cxtreniity  of  Asia,  rendered  them  less  attentive  to 
these  natural  treasures,  and  prevented  their  suspecting  the  existence 
of  the  new  and  immense  continent  of  which  these  isles  were  rtie  out- 
posts on  the  sen.  Guided  by  the  signs  aud  looks  of  the  Indians,  who 
pointed  out  to  him  a  region  still  more  splendid  than  their  own  archi- 
pelago, Columbus  steered  for  ihe  coast  of  (.'uba,  where  he  landed 
after  three  days*  pleasant  sailing,  without  losing  tight  of  the  beauti- 
ful Bahamiis  which  tiiamellcd  his  path. 

Cuba,  with  its  long  terraces  stretching  away  into  the  far  distance, 
and  backed  by  cloud -piercing  mountains,  with  its  havens,  estuaries, 
gulfs,  bays,  fon^sts,  and  villagc&,  reminded  him,  on  a  more  majestic 
scale,  of  Sicily.  He  was  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  continent  or  an 
island,  lie  cast  anchor  in  the  shady  bosom  of  a  might}'  river,  and, 
going  ashore,  strolled  about  the  shores  aud  forests,  the  groves  of 
orangt»s  and  palm-trees,  and  tlie  villages  and  dwellings  of  the  inhab- 
itants. A  dumb  dog  was  the  only  living  thing  he  found  in  these  huts, 
which  had  been  abandoned  at  his  a])proach.  He  re-embarked,  and 
ascended  the  river,  shaded  by  broad-leaveil  palms,  and  gigantic  trees 
bearing  both  fruit  and  flowers.  Nature  trcemed  to  have  bestowed, 
of  her  own  accord,  and  without  labor,  the  nece.«siiies  of  life  anfl  hap- 
piness without  work  on  these  fortunate  races.  Everything  reminded 
them  of  the  Eden  of  Holy  "Writ.  Harmless  animals,  liirds  with 
azure  and  purple  plumage,  parrots,  macaws,  and  birds  of  paradise, 
shrieked  and  sang,  or  flew  in  colored  clouds  from  branch  to  branch  | 
limimous  insects  lighted  the  air  by  night ;  the  sun,  softened  by  th<f 
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^jo  of  Uie  niomiliiin.  the  UisUi;  of  liio  trees,  tind  Uie  cogliiess  of 

■  tr«ur,  (ertiliKcd  ufcryth:  a^  nitbout  Kcorcliiii£ ;  Iho  moon  mi 
IB  were  rcflectci)  \a  the  r'lsst  with  ii  inild  liglit  whidi  iMik  avay 

'  (Urknnxs.     i.  Mineral  (iDtbualosm  hAi)  sdztil  iiptin  the 
evsM  of  OoUimSus  and  his  c?nmpan[oiis :  Uiey  fell  that 

, ..uclied  K  new  country,  mora  fresh  ond  yel  more  fruitful 

B  thi  old  InnJ  ithUih  Xhvy  Lad  kft  behind.  "  It  is  the  most 
.Otlful  isle."  sav«  Coliiinbtis.  in  his  notes,  "  tluit  i^vor  the  eye  o( 
•  behold.  One  wmild  wisli  lo  live  there  always.  It  is  impossihlo 
Ihiok  uf  niiwry  or  death  In  £.uch  a  piiice." 

'^teaceat  ofiba  iipicea  whicb  rcucbcd  bis  vcsstls  from  Uie  intoHof, 

^  lih  mci!tiDS  with  penri  oysters  on  Ibu  coast,  satisOed  him  mora 

i  more  ibal  Cuba  wiks  n  continuation  of  Asia.    Hi>  fanriuti  Ltmt 

and  the  amualains  of  Ibis  contincut  or  islnnd  (for  he  wus  still 

erlAiD  wbuther  Cuba  was  or  was  not  S  portion  of  the  mainland) 

d  find  the  empires,  the  ciFiluEiitioit,  the  goid  mines,  and  Ibo 

h  euUituijutic  tnvellers  bad  atlriuucod  lo  Cutlm.v  anil 

T  unnble  to  srise  any  of  th<^  natives,  who  all  Bed  Iba 

hsprroacli  of  tlie  Spaniards,  he  Btnt  two  of  Lis  ctm- 

k  ot  whom  spoke  Hebrew  and  the  other  Arabic,  to  look 

.jAmis  cities  ia  which  he  supposed  the  sovereign  of  CutJiay 

01.     Tneso  envoys  wore  loaded  with  presents  for  the  lalkAli' 

They  liad  ordvra  to  eichange  them  for  nothing  but  gold.  o{ 

ich  thoy  iliQuitlit  tlierc  were  ineibauaiible  ireuinites  fii  lliu  interior. 

Khe  rauuiBUj^rti  rctnrtiuil  to  the  ships  without  Imvini;  illsoovcrel 

^  Ollwr  capital  than  huts  of  savagSB  and  on  immense  wl1dernc«s  of 

laliOD,  perfumes,  fruits,  nod  flowers,    They  had  succeeded.  liV 

la  of  proenU.  in  oucouraying  some  oF  the  naUves  to  come  buclc 

ibem  lo  ibe  udntiral.    Tobacco,  a  plant  of  slightly  intosicaling 

Ultv,  which  Ihcy  mndo  into  little  rolla,  lighting  tuem  at  ddu  end  to 

J«  tbu  sinoku  at  the  other  ;  the  potato,  a  farmaccous  root.  Which 

I  converted  at  once  into  liread  ;    xaaiM,  cotton  spun  by  ibo 

Don,  oraugeg.  luniooM,  and  other  mimelesa  fruits,  were  the  only 

nirea  tliey  hitd  found  about  the  houses  scattered  in  the  glades  of 

DMappoiDtcd  of  his  gnlden  dreams,  the  admiral,  on  some  mis- 
Bmlood  direcliouH  of  the  iLatires.  unwiliio;^ly  quitted  thin  cnebaul- 

■  uountry,  to  tail  on  to  the  cast,  whi-re  hcslill  placed  his  imaginary 

Ik-  took  im  (iimril  ramc  men  and  women  from  Cuba,  lioldur 

II. .ri    I .  ii'i  [ii,  Hian  the  rest,  to  serve  as  Interpreters  for  Uie 

'  I  ~  wliich  he  was  goinir  to  visit,  to  convert  tbom 

■■:  tu  olTer  to  IiabeJlii  lliwe  souU  which  his  gener- 

L     ;   .      ...I     iv-t'd.    CoDvinced  tluit  Cuba,  of  wbkb  bo  had 

.::j.:itja  '.'.i-.:  limits,  was  npnrl  of  tlie  mainland  of  Asia,  he 

tKr<-rn\  iljiyn  nt  a  abort  dislancu  from  tho  comv  of  tbe  tnw 

Jnrluin  mnihient  without  sci-in;;  ii.     He  was  not  yet  to  discover 

■  truth  M  clow  to  bin  eyes.     Yet  envy,  which  fina  to  be  the  pobua 
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of  his  life,  had  arisen  in  the  miuds  of  his  companions  on  tlie  very 
day  chat  his  discoveries  had  crowned  the  hopes  of  his  whole  exist- 
ence. Amerigo  Vespucci,  an  obscure  Florentine,  embarked  in  ono 
of  his  vessels,  gave  his  name  to  this  new  world,  to  which  Columbus 
alone  had  been  llie  guide.  Vespucci  owed  this  good  fortune  entirely 
to  chance,  and  to  his  subsequent  vo^'ages  with  Columbus  in  the  sume 
latitudes.  A  subaltern  officer,  devoted  to  the  admiial,  he  had  never 
sought  to  rob  him  of  his  glory.  The  caprice  of  fortune  gave  it  to 
him  without  his  having  sought  to  deceive  Europe,  and  custom  has 
retained  it.  The  chief  was  deprived  of  due  honor,  and  the  name  of 
the  inferior  prevailed.  Thus  is  human  glory  set  at  nauglit ;  but 
though  Columbus  was  tlic  victim.  Amerigo  was  not  guiliy.  Posterity 
must  bear  the  blame  of  the  injustice  and  ingratitude,  but  a  wilful 
fraud  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  fortunate  pilot  uf  Florence. 

Envy,  which  arises  in  the  heart  of  man  in  the  very  hour  of  sue-  . 
cess,  already  began  to  prey  upon  the  mind  of  Columbus's  lieutenant. 
Alonzo  Pinzon.  lie  commanded  the  Pinta,  the  second  vessel  of  the 
squadron,  a  faster  sailer  than  cither  of  the  otiicrs.  Pinzon  pretended 
to  lose  them  in  the  ni^ht,  and  got  away  from  his  commoilore.  lie 
had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Columbus's  discover}-,  to  tind  out 
other  lands  by  himself,  without  genius  and  without  trouble,  and  afler 
giving  them  his  name,  to  be  foremost  to  relurn  to  Europe,  to  reap 
the  produce  of  the  glory  and  to  gather  the  rewards  due  to  his  nuister 
and  guide.  Columbus  had  for  some  days  past  noticed  the  envy  and 
insubordination  of  his  second  in  commaua.  Ihit  he  owed  much  to 
Alonzo  Pinzon  ;  for,  without  his  encouragement  and  asnist^ncc  at 
Palos,  he  would  never  have  succeeded  in  e(j\iipping  his  vessels  or  in 
engaging  seamen.  Gratitude  had  prevented  him  from  punishing  the 
first  acts  of  disobedience  of  a  man  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  in- 
debted. The  motlest,  magnanimous,  and  forgiving  character  of 
Columbus  made  him  avoid  all  harshness.  Full  of  justice  and  virtue 
himself,  he  expected  to  find  equal  justice  and  virtue  in  others.  Tliis 
goodness,  which  Alonzo  Pinzon  took  for  weakness,  served  as  an  en- 
couragement to  ingratitude.  He  boldly  dashed  between  Columbus 
and  tlie  new  discoveries  of  which  he  had  resolved  to  deprive  him. 

The  admiral  understood  aud  regretted  the  fault,  but  pretended  to 
believe  that  the  Piuta's  separation  was  accidental,  and  steered  with 
his  two  vessels  to  the  south-east,  toward  a  dark  shade  that  he  per- 
ceived over  the  sen,  and  made  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  since  called 
8an  Domingo.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  cloud  on  the  mountains  of 
San  Domingo,  which  induced  him  to  put  about,  he  would  have 
reached  the  mainland.  The  American  archipelago,  by  enticing  him 
to  wander  from  isle  to  isle,  seemed  to  keep  him,  as  if  purposely,  fn>m 
the  goal  which  he  almost  touched  without  se(Mng  it.  This  phantasm 
of  Asia,  which  had  leti  him  to  the  shores  of  America,  now  stood  Im?- 
tween  America  and  him,  to  deprive  him  of  the  reality  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  chimera. 
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*nils  vast  new  ronntry.  )ile«annt  nnd  fniHfiil.  sniTounrtcd  by  an 
Mphcre  u  clcnr  hs  cryREat.  mid  tmtbcd  liy  n  ge»  wlLh  txtrfume  iu 
ktita.  Appenred  lo  him  to  be  the  niatvellous  islnad,  detached 
a  Iha  coniincnl  of  Indiit,  lliat  lie  had  sought  ihmugh  with  voyagM 
dnngurs.  aoAa  the  fnliiiloiM  Dtime  ot  Zipangu.     IIu  named  it 
^AanioU,  ta  murk  it  aa  his  ailnplcd  country.    The  astivcR.  simple. 
Id.  bo«pilAble,  opcu-heatted  and  rcspecthil.  crowded  round  Uiem 
.lite  shore,  aa Ibuagh  Ihcy  were  Ix'tucs  of  a  stiperlor order,  whom 
Eeieilhit  miracle  liud  spni  from  ilie  verge  or  llie  borir^D  or  ilie  bol- 
b  of  the  opcim  to  be  worshipped  nnd  nilorcd  as  gods,    A  numer- 
ssnd  bappy  piipitlation  then  coTerc<l  tlie  platos  and  valleya  of 
Ispaniola.     The  mea  and  women  were  modela  of  eirenfrtli  and 
brawty.    The  perpetual  peace  which  reijnieiJ  among  these  □nliuns 
garo  their  countenanees  nn  expressiou  of  Kentlencss  and  beueroteooe, 
Thdr  law!)  were  only  llio  beat  instioeta  of  Ilie  heart,  passed  into  tra- 
dition* ami  cuaiom^.     Thiiy  miglil  have  been  siippuMil  to  bo  a  yotinv 
-'ee,  whose  vk&i  had  not  yet  had  time  to  ddvetop  ihcmselves,  and 
"inn  the  natural  inspirations  of  innocence  F>uffleed  lo  govorB.    Of 
Iculture,  garde  Ding,  and  tlie  otl)er  arta  of  lire,  they  knew  enongli  fur 
Mr  eOTemmeut.  their  building,  and  tlie  Hrat  necessitlea  of  existence. 
Kirnclds  Were  admirably  cultirnted.  and  their  eleg«nt  cottages  wen 
inped  In  Villagea  oo  the  edges  of  forests  of  fruit-trees,  In  rho  auigli- 
rhuod  of  rirer^  nr  springs.     Id  ii  genial  rllmate.  without  either 
H  Sercrily  of  winter  or  the  scorcliint:  heat  of  a  rropIcaJ  aammer. 
■t  clotbtng  coo.fistcd  only  of  personal  omHtncnls.  or  of  lidts  ami 
ma  ot   cotton -cloth,   sumcient  to  protect   their  modesty.     Tb«>ir 
^  nfKortrnmert  was  aa  simple  and  natural  as  their  idea*.     It  waa 
KthAclrrle  uf  the  family,  enlarged  In  thecwirMof  generutions.  laii 
S^Rgntnped  round  an  liereditary  chief,  called  the  cacique.     These 
IquM  were  the  heads,  not  the  tyranis,  of  tbtae  tribvs.    Their  cns- 
L  laws  unwritten,  yet  inviolable  m  divine  ordinances,  ftovemod 
«  pelty  princes  ;  an  authority  paternal  on  tho  one  side,  and  tlliai 
■  Ibe  Dllur.  rebellion  asilnst  wldch  seemed  nut  of  the  qiiuHtion. 

"-'-  -    niiiWi^.i.  whom  Columlius  had  brm^bt  with  him  tO' 

'  ri'i-'  ii'i-  ' ,<  - '  -I'liHand  IsMBdfl,  alrondy  l>»- 

I  ily  nnderstood  tht) iMuguaire 

.        .  ii'- 1  bmnch  of  llin  same  race. 

I    I  III  .  I    I'ly  incnna  of  commimictuioii 

_,.      .    .ii>,ii-  iUrii  ilii;  |.i;i.|iit-   »li'>in  ln-  hflll  JuH  rCBfiied. 

^Thv  sappoiicil  Iiidi'iiis  foarlesiiy  (.'uiiiliii.'led  the  H|>aniunlH  Into  ilicir 
^^Kll,  nnd  presented  Ihem  M'ith  cassava  bread.  iinKiiuwn  ftiilLs.  tiil\, 
A  tv^la,  tame  birds  with  rich  plumnge  nnd  meloiliims  notes,  tlow- 
''  Da,  bananas;  lemons,  all  tlic  j^fisof  iliclr  sea,  rXy.  eatih,  and 
-.    They  trcuicd  them  as  )^eit«.  nn  linitlicrs.  niransi  even  aa 
"Nature."  anya  Oolnmbus,  "  in  there  w  proline,  tliat  prap- 

01  produced  (lie  feelin;;  of  avarice  or  oupktiiy-    Tbne 

a  la  livu  ia  a  goldou  aoe,  h^py  and  quiet  ^abi  ttfta  and 
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endless  gardens,  neither  ffurrounded  by  ditchTS,  divided  by  feneeii, 
nor  protected  by  walls.  They  lieha  ve  honorably  toward  one  another, 
without  laws,  without  books,  without  judges.  Tliey  consider  him 
wicked  who  takes  delight  in  harming  another.  This  aversion  of  the 
good  to  the  Imd  seems  to  be  all  their  legislation."  .Their  religion 
also  was  but  the  sentiment  of  their  own  inferiority,  and  of  gratitude 
and  love  for  the  invisible  Being  who  had  granted  fbem  life  and  hap- 
piness. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  state  of  these  happy  races  when  the 
Europeans  Urst  discovered  them  and  brought  them  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  World,  and  the  condition  into  which  these  unfortunate  Indians 
fell  a  few  years  after  this  visit  from  those  who  assunaed  to  civilize 
them  !  What  a  mystery  of  Providence  was  this  unexpected  arrival 
of  Columbus  in  a  new  world,  to  which  he  thought  he  was  bringing 
liberty  and  life,  but  in  which,  without  knowing  it,  he  was  sowing 
tyranny  and  death  I 

As  Columbus  was  ext^lorine  tlie  bays  and  havens  of  the  island,  the 
pilot  ran  the  vessel  aground  while  the  admiral  was  asVep.  The 
ship,  threatened  with  instant  destruction  by  the  heavy  breakers,  wan) 
abandoned  by  the  pilot  and  part  of  the  ore.w,  who,  under  prelciuce  of 
taking  an  anchor  ashore,  pulled  to  the  other  vessel,  thinking  Colum- 
bus doomml  to  inevitable  death.  The  admiral's  energy  again  *v\ved, 
not  the  ship,  but  the  lives  of  his  companions.  lie  faocSd  the  breakers 
as  lonsr  as  a  plank  held,  and  having  placed  his  men  on  a  raft,  he 
landed  as  a  shipwrecked  muriucr  on  the  same  shore  that  he  had  just 
visited  as  a  conqueror,  lie  was  soon  joined  by  the  only  vessel  he 
had  Remaining,  ills  shipwreck  and  his  misfortunes  did  not  cool  ti>c 
hospitality  of  the  caciiiue  whose  guest  he  had  been  some  days  prev* 
oust  v.  Thii)  <'aci()ue.  named  (Tuncanagari,  the  first  friend  and  aftcr- 
warcl  the  first  victim  of  these  strangerni  shell  tears  of  compassion  ovci' 
Columbus's  disaster.  He  offered  his  house,  his  provisions,  and 
assisUmco  of  every  kind  to  the  Spaniards.  The  riches  of  the  Euro- 
peans, rescued  from  the  waves  and  spread  out  uix)n  the  beach,  were 
preserved,  as  if  sacred,  from  all  pillage,  and  even  from  troublesome 
curiosity.  These  men,  who  knew  no  propeity  as  between  ejich  ()tl;er, 
seemed  to  recognize  and  respect  it  in  their  unfortunate  guests. 
Columbus,  in  his  letters  to  the  king  and  queen,  is  loud  in  his  praise 
of  the  easy  generosity  of  this  race.  "  There  is  nowhere  in  the  uni- 
verse," he  exclaims,  "a  better  nation  or  a  better  country.  They 
love  their  neighbors  !u<(  themselves  ;  their  language  is  alwa3's  soft  and 
gracious,  and  the  smile  of  kindness  is  ever  on  tiioir  lips.  They  are 
naked,  it  is  true,  but  veiled  by  modesty  and  fnmkncss." 

Columbus,  having  established  with  the  3'oun^'r  cacitiuo  relations 
of  the  closest  and  most  confiding  intimacy,  was  presented  by  him 
with  some  gold  ornaments.  At  the  sight  of  gold,  the  countenances  of 
the  Eumpeans  suddenly  expressed  such  passionate  avidity  and  fierce 
desire,  that  the  cacique  ana  his  subjects  instinctively  took  alarm,  as 
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^twir  Dfliv  Fricni]4  hul,  on  tlie  loslntit,  thnaged  ibeir  »aliiro  ftnil 
IspMUIon  toward  tUeni.  It  was  l>iil.  bxi  true.  Ttio  compnninns  of 
Mambns  were  only  coveting  the  fnncied  ricbcs  of  [he  East,  'n  bile  lie 
—Imstilf  wua  smhing  [lie  m<rsteri»iisreniaaDt  of  tho  world.  The  sigbt 
E'Df  gold  land  iccHlled  ibdr  avarice  ;  their  tneca  hnd  bcoomo  Rtern  nnd 

OT  a»  their  Ukoushls,     The  cncique,  lieing  informed  tliat  thLi 

a  WM  tbe  g^  of  tbe  Europeans,  cxplnined  lo  tliem,  Ity  pcilaliDjf 
Ejtlie  mountains  beyond  llii.<  mnge  they  sfiw.  the  sltuaiion  of  ii  coun- 
^  from  whicli  ho  received  this  gold  In  nbaadoace.  Coluinbufl  no 
leer  doubted  ilist  he  bad  roachM  tlie  w>arue  of  Solomon'H  wcaltli, 
B,  prepnrtne  overjlblng  for  his  speedy  return  to  Europe,  in  order 
fcltnnounee  hla  Irinmpb,  be  built  a  tort  iu  the  caniqnc's  village,  to 
Ton)  tecnrtty  to  u  pailv  whom  lie  left  behind.  Ho  selected  tram 
j0g(Bi?«r«nnd  SMmeu  ?orty  mea,  whom  he  plnced  under  lliv  oom- 
land  of  Pedro  de  Arann.  He  iosiructed  Ibem  to  collect  iuformstiun 
out  the  gold  region,  nnd  to  kc«n  up  the  respect  Hnd  friendship  of 
i  Iiufians  for  tbe  SpMniards.  lie  tliun  set  out  on  his  return  to 
JRopc,  loaded  Willi  the  gifts  of  the  cnclnue.  and  bringing  atray  all 
IfrorDitmeais  and  cruirns  of  pure  );oU  that  he  lind  boen  able  to  pro- 
^m  during  his  sttty  from  tbe  nu(ive!i.  cittier  by  gift  or  exchange. 
pWhllc  crmsting  round  lb B  island,  ho  met  Id's  falthtesB  rumpanioo, 
lonzo  PinKon.  Undor  pretence  of  Iiuving  lost  sight  of  tlie  sdmiral, 
iDton  had  talcen  a  Bcparate  course.  Concealed  in  n  deep  inlet  of  tlio 
land,  he  had  landed,  and  instead  of  imitating  the  mildness  and 
'^le  pulicy  of  Colambut.  bad  m^iriced  liia  flrst  alcps  with  blood. 

, admlnil  bavio<;  found  hia  Dnntenant.  appeared  MtisQod  with  bis 

Meiuea,  and  willin);  to  aitrtliute  bla  dmertlon  to  ibe  niKht.  Uu 
Mrteied  Pinzon  to  follow  him  to  Europe  with  his  vessel.  1'hcy  set 
Hit  together,  Impatient  to  announce  to  8pain  the  news  cif  iheir  wnn- 
dsrfnl  navigallnu.  But  Iho  ocean  on  which  the  tmde-winds  hnd 
wnficd  them  gpntly  from  wave  to  wave  toward  iho  shore's  of 
Amsrica,  smmed  vrltb  ailvcrso  winds  and  wntera  to  drive  Ihera  reso- 
luUAy  back  from  the  land  t»  which  tboy  were  ao  nnxioiia  to  return. 
Columluif  alone,  through  his  knowledge  of  navigation  and  his  reck- 
Mlini;.  the  secret  >if  whicli  he  concealed  from  his  pilots,  knew  the 

line- and  the  true  dlslancFx. '  Win  companions  thought  they  were 

M  Ihauwnrts  of  miles  from  Europe,  while  he  was  alreidy  aware  of 

""  "  BBir  the  .Vxores.     He  coou    percclvetl    Ibem.      Tromendous 

Is  of  wind— cloud  houpcd  on  cloud— and  Dghtalog  such  as  he 

!r  before  seen  Bash  arross  tbe  heavens  and  dlsappenr  In  the 

.re  and  foaming  waves  drivinj;  Ins  vessels  helplessly  about 

II  aid  from  helm  or  sails,  stwmed  nilernalcTy  tu  open  nnd  cfoso 

'-»  of  death  to  htm  and  his  comiAinlons  even  on  the  very 

A  ot  ihcir  country.    Tiic  signata  which  (he  two  vessels  made 

aoMy  at  night  dianpreared.     Etch,  while  driving  bufore  the 

..slog  Icmpcfti.  I>ctweuu  Iho  Attrss  and  the  SDanish  coast,  b«- 

d  tbe  other  iuiiL    Columbiu,  who  did  not  doubt  that  (he  Pinta 
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with  PiDKon  was  Imrled  beneath  tbc  wftTee,  nnd  whose  own  torn  nilj 
and  damaged  rudder  would  no  lonj^r  etecr  hie  bark,  expected  every 
instant  to  founder  beneath  ono  of  these  mountain  .  ol  water  that  ho 
labored  up,  to  bo  swept  rlonn  s^'ain  from  their  foamiag  creats.  Ho 
had  risked  his  life  freely,  but  lio  could  not  bear  to  mcrlnce  Lis  t;lorj-. 
To  feel  Ihut  the  discovery,  wliich  lie  was  bcinjting  to  the  Old  World, 
was  to  be  buried  tor  ages  witli  him  even  when  bo  near  his  port, 
seemed  such  o  cruet  sport  of  Providence  tlist  ho  could  not  muko 
CTCQ  his  piety  liend  to  It.  Ills  soul  revolted  ugaitat  this  slight  of 
fortune.  To  die  when  he  had  but  touched  with  his  foot  the  soil  of 
Europe,  and  after  liuving  placed  his  secret  and  his  treasure  upon  llio 
recoiils  of  his  couetn'.  was  a.  dcstinr  that  he  could  Joyfully  accept ; 
but  to  allow  a  second  world  to  perish  (so  to  speak)  with  him,  and  to 
carry  to  the  gmvo  ibo  solution,  at  lust  found,  of  the  earth's  problem, 
which  his  brother  uien  mij;ht  perhaps  be  seeking  for  as  many  ages  ns 
they  liad  already  )>ccn  witliout  it,  was  a  llioiiEand  deaths  in  one.  In 
his  TOWS  to  all  the  shrines  of  B{>aitl.  he  only  asked  of  God  that  he 
mijrbt  curry  to  Iho  shore,  even  with  his  wreck,  theproof  of  hi,4  return 
nnd  of  his  diM^ovcry.  Mcanwliile  sturm  followed  storm;  the  vessel 
became  water-logged,  and  the  savage  looks,  llie  angry  niurmurti,  or 
Ibo  eullcD  silence  of  his  companions  reproached  him  for  tlio  obsti- 
nacy which  had  driven  or  persiinded  them  to  this  fatal  cruise.  Th<y 
coDsldcrtd  this  continued  wrath  of  the  elements  as  the  veDgeance  of 
ocean,  angry  that  the  boldness  of  man  should  hare  penetrated  its 
mystery.  They  talked  of  throwing  him  into  ttio  sea,  in  order,  by  a 
grand  expiation,  to  still  ihe  waves. 

Columbus,  heedless  of  their  anger,  hut  completdy  taken  up  with 
the  fate  of  his  discovery,  wrote  upon  parchment  several  abort  ac- 
counts <if  his  voyacc.  and  closed  up  some  in  rolls  of  wax,  and  olhers 
in  cedar  cases,  ana  throw  them  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  perchaneu 
after  his  death  they  might  bo  carriiid  upon  the  shore.  It  lias  liecn 
saiil  that  ono  ot  tiicsc  cases,  thus  thrown  to  tlie  winds  and  waves, 
drifted  about  for  three  centuriea  and  a  half  upon  or  beneath  the  sea, 
null  that  not  vcrr  long  since  a  sailor  from  a  European  vessel,  while 
getting  ballast  for  a  ship  on  the  African  coa.it,  opposite  Qibraltar, 
picked  up  a  petrified  cocoanut,  and  brought  it  to  his  captain  ns  a 
mcie  natural  curiosity.  The  cuptdn,  on  opening  the  nut  to  sec 
whether  the  kernel  had  ic«sted  the  action  ct  time,  found  that  the 
hollow  shell  concealed  a  piirchment  which  contained,  in  a  Gothic 
character,  deciphered  with  difllciilty  by  a  scholar  at  Gibraltar,  tlteac 
words  :  "  We  cannot  survive  the  storm  ooo  day  longer.  Wo  are 
Itvtweea  8p:iiu  and  the  newly  discovered  Eastern  Isles.  If  the  cara- 
vel founders,  niay  some  one  pick  up  this  testimony  :— Cukistopuer 

COLTOBUB." 

The  ocean  kept  this  mes,sage  for  868  ycaTS,  and  did  not  givo  it  to 
Eutui>e.  until  America — colonized,  flnurlsliing.  and  free--already 
rivalled  the  old  continent.    A  freak  of  fortune,  to  teach  men  what 
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bU  hxrt  reniaiucil  coDceuled  so  loug,  if  Provideoce  liad  nnl  for- 

JElt^  tin:  wuTui  to  ilrowa.  in  Columbus,  its  great  announcer  I 

ETh«  Dvxt  ilnjr,  "  LiLuJ  lio  I"  wait  cried.     It  wua  llio  FortUEiUBe  iii]« 

VSI.  tbuy,  tU«  lust  of  tl)u  Ju-ores.     CoiumbuB  and  liis  coutiHiaiUDa 

^ce  (Iriveu  frotn  tl  by  llio  jcaluiia  poriucution  a(  Itic  Pcrlut^uesii. 

piin  given  up  to  llie  sufferiui^  of  liiingor  and  li-mpest  for  tonuf 

~ig  days,  it  woa  ant  untii  ibc  4tli  uf  Jiaccb  Ibat  ttiey  oulered  ibe 

gat,  wliere  tbcy  tU  len^  aacliorad  of!  a  European  dioro.  iLtnigh 

a  tinl  )uagiiom.     Coluuibus,  oa  bcioR  pnwatial  to  Uw  Siag  of 

.rtu|^.  rtJuIed  bis  discoveries,  witliout  cxjiluiniiig  liU  courw,  li»t 

Is  pnoce  tni^bL  aaticipnte  tbo  llcctd  of  Uabello.    Tlie  noblca  of  the 

"ft  at  ioiia  the  Si'cond  of  Portucitl  ndviscnl  tbia  piinca  to  bavc  1  lie 

a  Bavlgator  iwaasauuitcd.  in  order  to  Iwry  with  him  hia  secret,  rs 

'  tt  the  rights  ol  ihe  Spaoiab  Crawa  ovit  these  new  Inodg.    John 

BdiKiunt  lU  tliiH  cowardly  ndvice.     CubunbiiB  was  treated  with 

r,  and  pcrmitiod  to  Bend  a  courier  to  hiaaovcreigofl,  to  unnuunm 

WCeu,  Mid  hU  apprnachiDK  lutuni  by  sea  to  Palos.     Ue  landed 

re  on  the  IClb  of  Murcb,  14iKl.  at  sunriiui,  in  llio  mid$t  of  a  <n)wd 

Itic  witli  joy  and  pride,  whicit  even  rualied  into  the  wsioi  to  vatsy 

a  iriuntpbiintly  saWe.     Uu  threw  liimself  into  the  aniu  of  Ins 

Uld  and  protector,  the  poor  pcior  of  ilm  cenvent  of  Lii  Itnbidu, 

n  PDcex.  whu  alone  had  belieriid  in  him,  and  wtioia  a  nun  bciui> 

erti  rewttrdtid  for  his  t'uiUi.    Ouluinbus  walked  butefoot  at  the  heiul 

MA  procesaioii,  to  tbu  church  of  the  nionastery,  to  return  thanks  far 

Hi  Hfety.  tw  liis  Elory.  nod  for  Uie  nctfiiiitilioi]  to  d[>ain<    Tbo 

nM»  population  followml  bini  with  bluasinjii  la  (he  dour  of  ihia 

■uahle  CDiiTviit.  at  wbii^h  he  liud  mne  yeiva  iwforc,  alonu  nith  hia 

piMi  Bod  on  fool,  craved  hospitality  oa  n  beggar.    Nerer  boa  any 

J  men  l>n)U£ht  lo  his  country  or  potturity  nieb  a  conquest 

___  Ihfl  craatiun  of  Ibe  ^lobc.  except  ilH»e  who  have  given  to  earth 

■  nv^tioo  of  a  lU'W  idea ;  nad  this  can(iui;Bt  of  Columbus  had 

1  uust  luinianiiy  neitliur  a  crime,  a  single  lire,  a  dii^p  of 

.  ,  jr  a  tear.    Tbu  most  ilelii;litf  ul  days  of  hia  existence  wcro 

which  he  paumi  while  resllai;  from  bis  bop<!S  and  hia  glory  in 

-UMt^-ry  of  La  Itubida,  in  tbu  amis  of  liis  cluldrcn,  and  tu  Uic 

_  _y  of  his  frlbiid  and  boat.  Ibu  prior  of  llii.<  convent. 

tl  att  if  Heavi'u  had  thuu^bt  fit  to  cruwn  his  happiocsa  and  to 

a  i\n;  i-nvy  which  was  pursuing  him,  Aluuxo  PioEoa, 

„_.!r  uf  bis  sn:ood  vessel.  broushC  rlie  Piiiln  next  day  inti> 

^t  Pidns,  where  be  liopcd  to  arrive  before  his  comuiandttr, 

Uim  of  tlie  first-fruits  ol hia  triumph.    But  foiled  in  hiaavil 

^  (eariiijc  iaat  the  admiral  might  report  and  piuiiaU  hut  de- 

wou  died  of  Tcxalion  aud  dbi>pciintmcut  on  seeing  tlio 

Mumbiis  at  unchor  in  the  pott.     Columbus  was  too  genera 

tMa  lowjoice,  much  more  la  have  punUhod  bin)  ;  and  Ibe  tmilico 

tlisi  jiiirsucs  Ilia  slr|>s  of  the  grciil  M-ciiieil  to  expire  at  bis  Swt. 

rvcdinuuJ  and  iMbvlht,  huviuj;  bevu  iutunued  <i(  Ihu  ictiun  ooil 
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discoveries  of  their  admiral,  by  Uie  messeng^  ivhom  he  had  dis- 
patclied  from  Lisbon,  awaited  hiin  9X  Barcelona  with  honor  and 
munificence  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  services.  The  Spanish  no- 
bility came  from  all  the  provinces  to  meet  him.  He  made  a  triumphal 
entry,  as  a  prince  of  future  kingdoms.  The  Indians  brought  over  by 
the  squadron,  as  a  living  proof  of  the  existence  of  new  races  of  men 
in  these  newly  discovcreid  lands,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  process 
sion,  their  bodies  painted  with  divers  colors,  and  adorned  with  gold 
necklaces  and  pearls.  The  animals  and  birds,  the  unknown  plants,  and 
Uie  precious  stones  collected  on  those  shores,  were  exhibitea  in  golden 
basins,  cftrried  on  the  heads  of  Moorish  or  Negro  slaves.  The  eager 
crowd  pressed  close  upon  them,  and  wondrous  tales  were  circuliSed 
around  the  officers  and  companions  of  Columbus.  The  admiral  him- 
self, mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  charger  presented  by  the  king, 
next  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  courtiers  and 
gentlemen.  All  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  man  inspired  by  Heaven, 
who  first  had  dared  to  lift  the  veil  of  ocean.  People  sought  in  his  faoe 
for  a  visible  sign  of  his  mission,  and  thought  they  could  discern  one. 
The  beauty  of  his  features,  the  thoughtful  majesty  of  his  counte- 
nance, the  vigor  of  eternal  youth  jomed  to  the  dignity  of  riper 
age,  the  combination  of  thought  with  action,  of  strength  with 
experience,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  his  worth,  combined  with 
piety  toward  God,  who  had  chosen  him  from  among  others, 
and  with  gratitude  toward  his  sovereigns,  who  awamed  him 
the  honor  which  he  brought  them  as  a  conqueror,  made  Columbus 
then  appear  (as  those  relate  who  saw  him  enter  Barcelona)  like  a 
prophet,  or  a  hero  of  Holy  Writ  or  of  Grecian  story.  **  None  could 
compare  with  him,"  they  nay.;  *'  all  felt  him  to  be  the  greatest  or  the 
most  fortunate  of  men.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  him  on 
their  throne,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  golden  canopy.  They  rose  up 
before  him  as  though  he  had  been  an  inspired  mcsseneur.  They  then 
made  him  sit  on  a  level  with  themselves,  and  listened  to  the  solemn 
and  circumstantial  account  of  his  voyages.  At  the  end  of  his  recital, 
which  habitual  eloquence  had  colored  with  his  exuberant  imagination, 
and  impregnated  with  his  fervid  enthusiasm,  the  king  and  queen, 
moved  even  to  tears,  fell  on  their  knees  and  repeated  the  2>  Dcum,  a 
hymn  of  thariksgiving  for  the  greatest  conquest  that  the  Almighty 
had  ever  yet  vouchsafed  to  sovereigns. 

CouricTS  were  instantly  dispatched,  to  carry  the  wondrous  news 
and  fame  of  Columbus  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  obscurit}* 
witb  «fh\ch  he  had  until  then  Itecn  surrounded  changed  to  a  brilliant 
renown,  filling  the  earth  with  his  name.  Columbus  neither  suffered 
his  mind  to  be  elated  by  the  honor  decreed  to  his  name,  nor  his 
pride  to  Ix)  humiliated  by^  Uie  jealousy  which  began  to  arise  of  his 
fflory.  One  day,  when  he  was  dining  at  the  table  of  Ferdinand  and 
lsal)ella,  one  of  the  guests,  envious  of  the  honor  paid  to  the  wool- 
corn  l)er's  son,  asked  him  finccringly  whether  ho  thought  no  one  elfcs 
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would  h»ye  discovered  the  new  hemisphere  if  he  had  not  been  bom. 
Colambus  did  not  answer  the  question,  for  fear  of  saymg  too  much 
or  too  litU«  of  himself  ;  but  he  took  an  egg  between  his  tingers,  and. 
addresriog  the  whole  company  present,  asked  ihem  if  they  coukl 
make  it  stand  upright  None  could  manage  this.  Columbus  then 
eniahed  the  egg  at  one  end,  and  placing  it  erect  on  the  broken  ex- 
tremity, showed  his  detractors  that/  if  there  Averc  no  merit  in  a  sim- 
ple Idea,  yet  none  could  find  it  out  before  some  inventor  showed 
others  the  example  ;  thus  rendering  to  God  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
but  taking  to  himself  tlie  ciedit  of  being  the  first  by  whom  it  was 
made.  This  apologue  has  since  become  the  answer  of  every  man 
whom  Providence  has  selected  to  point  out  a  way  for  his  fellows,  and 
to  tread  it  before  them,  w^ithout,  however,  being  greater,  but  only 
more  inspired,  than  his  brethren. 

Honors,  titles,  and  territorial  rights  over  the  lands  of  which  he 
should  hereafter  complete  the  discovery  and  conquest,  l)ecame,  by 
formal  treaty  with  the  court,  the  reward  of  Columbus,  lie  obtained 
the  Ticeroyalty  and  the  government,  with  one  fourth  of  the  riches 
and  produce  of  the  seas,  mo  islands,  and  the  continents  on  which  he 
diouid  plant  the  cross  of  the  Church  and  the  fiag  of  Spain.  The 
Archdeacon  of  Seville,  Fonseca.  received  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the 
Indies,  and  was  charged  with  the  preparations  and  armaments  of  the 
new  expedition  which  Columbus  was  preparing  to  guide  to  new  con- 
qneats.  But,  from  that  day,  Fonseca  became  the  secret  rival  of  the 
great  navigator ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  crushing  the 
genius  which  it  was  his  duty  to  second,  while  appearing  to  procure 
aid  for  Columbus,  was  really  raising  obstacles.  His  delays  and  false 
pretences  reduced  to  seventeen  sail  the  fieet  which  was  to  escort  the 
admiral  back  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  adventurous  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  of  that  day,  the  ardo*. 
of  religious  proselytism,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalrv,  collected  in  thes^, 
▼eftels  a  great  number  of  priests,  gentlemen,  and  adventurei*8  ;  som^i 
anxious  to  spread  the  faith,  others  desirous  of  winning  renown  and 
fortune  by  being  the  first  to  settle  in  these  new  countries  in  which 
tlioir  imagination  revelled.  Workmen  of  all  trades,  laborers  from  all 
climates,  dom(>stic  animals  of  all  races,  seeds,  plants,  vine-shoots. 
stipe  of  fruit-trees,  sugar-canes,  and  specimens  of  all  the  arts  and 
trwies  of  Europe,  were  embarked  in  these  ships,  to  try  the  climate 
and  soil,  to  tempt  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  realms,  and  to  rf>b  tliem 
of  the  gold,  pearls,  perfumes,  and  spices  of  India,  in  return  for 
worthless  trifles  from  Europe.  It  was  the  crusade  of  religion,  war, 
industry,  glor>',  and  avidity  ;  for  some,  heaven  ;  for  others,  earth  ; 
for  all,  the  unlkiiown  and  the  marvellous. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  companions  who  embarked  with  Colum- 
bos  was  Alonzo  de  Ojcda,  formerly  a  page  of  Queen  Isabella,  and 
the  handsomest,  bravest,  and  most  adventurous  cavalier  of  her 
Qoart.     His  mind  and  body  were  so  ovci  flowing  with  coMt^s^^^QDAN. 

A.B.-28 
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he  cairied  liis  bardihood  to  the  verge  of  madiwawL  Ooe  day,  when 
Isabella  had  ascended  the  lofty  tower  called  the  Gtralda  of  Seville,  to 
enjoy  Its  wonderful  height,  and  look  down  from  its  sammii  on  the 
streets  and  houses  of  the  town,  appearing  like  an  open  ant-heap  at 
her  feet,  he  sprung  on  to  a  narrow  beam  which  projected  over  the 
cornice,  and  balancing  himself  on  one  foot  at  the  end  of  itp  erecnted 
the  most  extraordinary  feats  or  boldness  and  activity  to  amuse  his 
sovereign,  without  being  in  the  least  alarmed  or  dizsy  at  the  fear  of 
imminent  deatb. 

On  tbc  25th  of  September,  1493,  the  fleet  left  the  Bay  of  Cadis. 
Shouts  of  joy  from  the  shore  accompanied  this  second  depfurtore, 
which  seemed  destined  to  a  continoea  triumph.  The  two  scmis  of 
Columbus  accompanied  their  father  on  board  bis  flag-ship.  He  gave 
them  his  blessing  and  left  them  in  Spain,  that  at  kast  the  better  half 
of  his  existence  might  remain  sheltered  from  the  perils  he  was  going 
to  encounter.  His  squadron  consisted  of  three  large  ships,  and  four- 
teen caravellas.  The  fleet  discovered  on  the  dd  of  November  tlM 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  cruised  among  the  Caribbee  islands,  to 
which  he  gave  names  derived  from  his  pious  recollections ;  and  soon 
afterward  making  the  point  of  Hispaniola,  now  called  Ha^ 
Columbus  set  sail  for  the  gulf  where  he  had  built  the  fort  in  wmch 
be  had  left  bis  forty  companions.  Nights  concealed  the  shore  from 
his  view,  when,  full  both  of  hope  and  of  anxiety,  he  cast  andior  in 
the  roadstead.  He  did  not  wait  for  dawn  to  announce  his  arric-al  to 
the  colony.  A  salute  from  his  guns  boomed  over  the  waves  to  ac- 
quaint the  Spaniards  with  his  return  ;  but  the  cannon  of  the  fort  re- 
mained silent,  and  this  salute  to  the  New  World  was  only  answered 
by  the  echo  from  the  lonely  cliffs.  Next  morning,  with  daybreak, 
he  discovered  the  beach  deserted,  the  fort  destroyed,  the  guns  half 
buried  under  its  ruins,  the  bones  of  the  Spaniards  bleaching  on  the 
shore,  and  the  village  of  the  caciques  abMidoneu  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  few  natives  who  appeared  in  the  distance,  at  tlie  edge  of  the 
forest,  seemed  afraid  to  come  near,  as  if  they  were  withheld  by  a  fcel- 
ine  of  remorse,  or  by  the  dread  of  revenge.  The  cacique,  more  con- 
fident in  his  innocence  and  in  the  justice  of  Columbus,  whom  he  had 
learned  to  esteem,  at  length  advanced,  and  related  the  crimes  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  abused  the  liospitality  of  his  subjects  by  oppress- 
ing the  natives,  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters,  reducing 
their  hosts  to  slavery,  and,  at  length,  rousing  the  hatred  of  the  tribe. 
After  having  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  Indians  and  burned  their 
huts,  they  had  thcuiselves  been  killed.  The  ruined  fort  covering 
their  bones  was  the  first  monument  of  the  contact  of  these  two 
human  races,  one  of  which  was  bringing  slavery  and  destruction  on 
the  other.  C/Olumbus  went  over  the  crimes  of  his  companions  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  cacique.  He  resolved  to  seek  another  placo 
to  disemb.'U'k  and  colonize  the  island. 

The  most  beautiful  among  the  young  Indian  girls  captured  from 
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the  neighboring  isles,  and  kept  prisoners  in  tlie  ships,  named  Oatalina» 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  cacique,  who  visited  Coiumbus  on 
hoard  his  ship.  A  plan  of  escape  was  arraDged  between  the  caciqtie 
and  the  ol>ject  of  Iiis  love,  by  signs  wliich-  the  Europeans  did  not 
understand.  The  night  that  Columbus  set  sail,  Catalina  and  her  com- 
panions, foiling  the  watchfulness  of  their  guards,  sprang  into  the 
water.  They  swam,  pursued  in  ^ain  by  the  boats  of  the  Europeans, 
toward  the  shore,  where  the  young  ciiclque  had  lighted  a  fire-  to 
guide  them.  The  lovers,  united  by  this  feat  of  skill  and  strength, 
took  shelter  in  the  forests,  and  concealed  themselves  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Europeans. 

Columbus  landed  again  on  virgin  soil,  at  some  distance  farther  on, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Isabella.  He  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives,  built,  cultivated,  and  governed  the  first  European 
colony,  the  nucleus  of  so  many  others,  and  sent  around  detachmcnta 
to  scour  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Hispaniola.  Ue  first  enticed, 
then  attracted,  and  finally  subjected,  by  mild  and  equitable  laws,  the 
rarious  tribes  of  this  vast  island.  He  built  forts,  and  marked  out 
roads  toward  the  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Ho  searched  for 
sold,  which  he  discovered  to  be  less  abundant  than  ho  expected  in 
tiieee  regions,  which  he  still  took  for  India  ;  but  he  only  found  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  a  rich  land,  and  a  people  as  easy  to  govern 
as  to  subdue.  He  sent  back  the  greater  part  of  his  vessels  to  Spain, 
to  ask  his  sovereign  for  fresh  supplies  of  men,  animals,  tools,  plants, 
and  seeds,  requir^  bv  the  immensity  of  the  countries  which  he  was 
going  to  win  over  to  the  customs,  religion,  and  arts  of  Europe.  But 
the  disaffected,  the  jealous,  and  the  envious  were  the  first  to  rush 
OQ  board  his  fleet,  to  raise  murmurs,  accusations,  and  calumnies 
against  him.  He  liimself  remained  behind,  afliicted  with  the  gout, 
suffering  excruciating  pain  ;  condemned  to  inactivity  of  body  and 
unceasing  mental  anxictv,  and  harassed,  in  his  rising  colony,  by  the 
rivalries,  the  seditions,  the  plots,  the  disgraceful  insubordination,  and 
the  famine  of  his  companions. 

Always  indulgent  and  noble-minded,  Columbus  triumphed,  tnrough 
iheer  force  of  character,  over  the  turbulence  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  disobedience  of  his  lieutenants,  and  was  satisfied  with  confining 
the  mutineers  on  board  the  vessels.  On  recovering  from  his  long  ill- 
ness, he  traversed  the  island  with  a  picked  body  of  men,  seeking  la 
vain  for  the  gold  mines  of  Solomon,  but  studying  the  natural  history 
and  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  and  spreading,  throughout  his  journey, 
respect  and  affection  for  his  name. 

He  found  on  his  return  to  the  colony,  the  eamo  disorder,  mutiny, 
and  vice.  The  Spaniards  made  a  bad  use  of  tlio  superstition  and  fear 
with  which  they  and  their  horses  inspired  the  natives.  The  Indians 
took  them  for  monstrous  beings— horse  and  rider  forming  but  one 
creature — striking  down,  crushing;,  and  blasting  with  fire  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Europeans.     By  the  "iflucnce  of  this  dread,  they  sub- 
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dued,  ensIavcKl.  violated,  abused,  and  tortured  this  penile  and  obedi- 
ent race.  Columbus  again  interfered  to  punish  the  tyranny  of  bis 
companions.  He  desired  to  bring  the  Indian  tribes  the  reiigion  and 
arts  of  Europe,  not  itsyoice,  its  vices,  and  its  sins.  After  re-eslablish- 
ing  some  sort  of  order,  lie  eml>arl<ed  to  visit  the  scarcely  discovered 
island  of  Culm.  He  reached  it.  and  sailed  for  a  long  time  past  its 
.  shores,  without  discovering  the  extremity  of  the  land,  which  he  took 
for  a  continent.  He  sailed  from  thence  toward  Jamaica,  another 
island  of  immense  extent,  whose  mountain  peaks  he  saw  among  the 
clouds.  Then,  crossing  an  archipelago,  which  he  called  the  (warden 
of  the  Queen,  from  the  richness  and  sweet  perfume  of  the  vegetation 
on  its  isles,  he  returned  to  Cuba,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  rela- 
tions with  the  natives.  The  Indians  looked  on  with  respect  at  the 
ceremonies  of  Christian  worship  which  the  t^paniards  celebrated  in  a 
recess  among  palm-trees  by  the  shore.  One  of  their  old  men  camo 
up  to  Columbus,  after  the  ceremony,  and  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
•*  What  thou  hast  done  is  well,  for  it  appears  to  be  thy  worship  of 
the  universal  God.  They  say  that  thou  comcst  to  these  lands  with 
great  might  and  power  beyond  all  resistance.  If  that  be  so,  hear 
from  mo  what  our  ancestors  have  told  our  fathers,  wlio  have  repeated 
it  to  ourselves.  When  tho  souls  of  men  are  separated  by  the  divine 
will  from  their  bodies,  they  go,  some  to  a  country  without  sun  and 
without  trees,  others  to  a  region  of  beauty  and  delight,  according  as 
they  have  acted  ill  or  well  here  l^elow.  bv  doing  evil  or  good  to  their 
fellows.  If,  therefore,  thou  art  to  die  like  us,  have  a  care  to  do  no 
wrong  to. those  who  have  never  injured  tliee." 

This  discourse  of  the  old  Indian,  related  by  Las  Casas,  showed  that 
they  had  a  religion  rivalling  Christianity  in  the  siinplicit}^  of  its  pre- 
cepts and  purity  of  its  morality — either  a  mysterious  emanation  of 
primitive  nature  untarnished  by  depravity  and  vice,  or  the  tradition 
of  an  ancient  civilization  long  smce  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  voyage  of  discovery,  Columbus  re- 
turned in  a  d  ving  state  to  Ili.^^paniola.  tlis  fatigue  and  anxiety,  a<lded  to 
suffering  and  to^the  approach  of  age,  unfelt  by  his  mind,  but  weigh- 
ing uiK)n  his  body,  for  a  time  triumphed  over  his  genius.  His  sailors 
brought  him  Imck  to  Isabella  insensible  and  exhausted.  But  Provi- 
'dence,  which  had  never  abandoned  him,  watched  over  him  during 
the  abeyance  of  his  faculties.  On  recovering  fmm  his  long  uncou- 
feciousness,  ho  found  his  beloved  brother,  Hartholomew  Columbus, 
sitting  by  his  bedside.  lie  had  como  from  Europe  to  Hispaniola,  lu 
though  he  had  felt  a  nresentiment  of  his  brother's  danger  and  need. 
Bartholomew  was  endowed  with  the  strength  of  the  family,  as  Diego 
had  the  gentleness,  and  Christopher  tho  genius.  Tho  vigor  of  his 
body  equalled  the  energy  of  his  mind.  Of  athletic  frame  and  iron 
nerve,  with  robust  health,  a  commanding  aspect,  and  a  powerful 
voice,  that  could  be  heard  al>ove  wind  and  waves  ;  a  sailor  from  his 
youth,  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer  all  his  life  ;  gifted  by  nature  and 
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by  habit  with  the  boldness  that  secures  obedience,  and  the  integrity 
which  insures  submission  ;  as  fit  for  command  as  for  contest ;  lie 
was  the  very  man  whom  Columbus  most  wanted  in  the  dangerous 
extremity  to  which  anarcliy  had  reduced  liis  kingdom  ;  and  more 
than  all  this,  he  was  a  brother  imbued  with  as  much  respect  as  at- 
tachment for  the  head  and  honor  of  his  house.  His  near  relationship 
made  Columbus  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  his  lieutenant.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  brothers  to  exich  other  was  the  pledge  of  confidence  on 
one  side  and  submission  on  the  other.  Columbus,  during  the  long 
months  throughout  wliich  exhausted  nature  compelled  himself  to  in- 
action and  rest,  gave  up  the  government  and  authority  to  him,  under 
tbe  title  of  Adelantado,  or  superintendent  and  vice-governor  of  the 
lands  under  his  rule.  Bartholomew,  a  severer  administrator  than 
Christopher,  commanded  more  respect,  but  raised  more  opposition 
than  his  brother. 

The  rashness  and  treachery  of  the  young  Spanish  warrior,  O jeda, 
raised  a  war  of  despair  between  the  Indians  and  the  colony.  Tiiat 
intrepid  adventurer,  having  advanced  with  some  horsemen  into  the 
most  distant  and  independent  portions  of  the  island,  persuaded  one 
of  the  caciques  to  return  with  him  to  Isabella,  with  a  great  numl)er 
of  Indians,  to  see  the  grandeur  and  wealth  of  the  Europeans.  The 
cacique  was  induced  to  follow  him.  After  some  days*  march,  when 
they  halted  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  Ojeda.  practising  on  tlie  simplicitv 
of  the  Indian  chief,  showed  him  a  pair  of  handcuffs  of  polishea  steel, 
whose  brilliancy  dazzled  him.  Ojeda  told  him  that  these  irons  were 
bracelets,  which  the  kings  of  Europe  wore  on  grand  days  when  they 
met  their  subjects.  His  host  was  induced  to  wear  them,  and  to  ride 
on  horseback  like  a  Spaniard,  that  his  subjects  might  see  him  in  this 
petended  dress  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Old  World.  The  cacique 
had  scarcely  put  on  the  handcuffs,  and  mounted  behind  the  cunning 
Ojeda,  when  the  Spanish  horsemen  galloped  off  with  their  prisoner, 
croraed  the  island,  and  brought  him  in  chains  to  the  colony,  where 
they  kept  him  in  the  irons  which  his  childish  vanity  had  induced  him 
to  put  on. 

A  vast  insurrection  roused  the  Indians  against  this  perfidy  of 
strangers,  whom  they  had  at  first  considered  as  guesU,  friends,  bene- 
factors, and  gods.  This  insurrection  brought  down  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  Spaniards.  They  reduced  the  Indians  to  a  state  of 
slavery,  and  sent  four  vessels  to  Spain,  loaded  Avith  these  victims  of 
their  avarice,  to  make  an  infamous  traffic  in  human  cattle ;  thus. 
making  up.  by  the  price  of  slaves,  for  the  gold  which  they  exi^ected 
to  picK  up  like  dust,  iu  countries  where  they  found  nothiug  but 
blood,  the  war  degenerated  into  a  man-hunt.  Dogs  brought  from 
Earope,  and  trained  to  this  chase  in  the  fore.«*t.s,  tracking  down, 
throttling,  and  worrying  the  natives,  assisted  the  Spaniards  m  this 
inhuman  devastation  of  the  country. 

Columbus,  at  length  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  on  rc-a&&UL\SLVQL<^ 
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the  reins  of  goYcmment,  'was  himself  drown  into  the  wars  "which  had 
broken  out  during  his  illness.  He  became  a  warrior  and  then  a 
peacemaker,  after  his  sailor's  life.  He  gained  some  decisive  battles 
over  the  Indians,  obliged  them  to  submit  to  the  yoke  which  gentle- 
ness and  policy  made  cas;^',  and  merely  subjected  them  (o  a  small 
tribute  of  gold  and  the  fruits  of  their  country,  rather  as  a  token  of 
idllance  than  of  slavery.  The  Island  again  flourished  under  his 
moderation  ;  but  the  unhappy  and  confiding  cacique,  Ouacan&gari, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  receive  the  strangers,  ashamed  and  vexed 
even  to  despair  at  having  been  the  involuntary  accomplice  of  his 
country's  ruin,  ficd  into  the  innaccessible  mountains  of  tlie  interior, 
anddied  there  a  freeman,  rather  than  live  a  slave  under  the  laws  of 
those  who  had  taken  a  shameful  advantage  of  his  kindness. 

During  the  sickness  of  Columbus  and  the  troubles  in  the  island, 
his  enemies  at  court  had  injured  liim  in  the  favor  of  Ferdinand. 
Isabella,  more  firm  in  her  admiration  of  this  great  man,  tried  in  vain 
to  interpose  her  protection.  The  court  sent  to  Hispaniola  a  magis- 
trate invested  with  secret  powers,  authorizing  him  to  take  informa- 
tions concerning  alleged  crimes  of  tlie  viceroy,  and  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  authority  and  send  him  back  to  Europe,  if  the  accusations 
were  confirmed.  This  partial  judge,  named  Aguado,  arrived  at  His- 
paniola, while  the  viceroy  was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  employed  in  pacifying  and  managing  the  coun- 
try. Forgetting  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  Columbus,  as  the  first 
cause  of  his  wealth,  Agiiado,  even  bofore  collecting  information, 
declared  Columbus  guilty,  and  provisionally  deprived  him  of  his 
sovereign  authority.  Surroundea  and  applauded  on  landing  by  the 
malcontents  of  the  colony,  he  ordered  Columbus  to  come  to  Isabella, 
the  Spanish  capital,  and  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  Columbus, 
surrounded  by  his  fricndH  and  his  devoted  soldieiy,  might  easily  have 
refused  obedience  to  the  insolent  commands  of  a  subordinate.  He, 
however,  bowed  before  the  mere  name  of  his  sovereign,  went  unarmed 
to  Aguado,  and  giving  up  all  his  authority,  allowed  him  to  carry  on 
the  infamous  trial  to  which  his  calumniators  had  subjected  him. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  his  fortuue  was  thus  waning  before 
persecution,  it  bestowed  on  him  the  favor  of  all  others  the  most  sure 
to  reconcile  him  with  the  court.  One  of  his  young  officers,  named 
Miguel  Dias,  having  killed  one  of  his  companions  in  a  duel,  fied 
away,  for  fear  of  chastisement,  into  one  of  the  back  parts  of  the 
island.  The  tribe  that  inhnbitcKl  that  district  was  govcrnwl  by  the  wid- 
ow of  a  cacique,  a  young  Indian  of  great  beauty.  She  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  Spanish  fugitive,  and  married  him.  But  Dias, 
though  loveil  and  presented  with  a  crown  by  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, could  not  forget  his  country,  or  conceal  the  sadness  which  his 
exile  tlirew  over  him.  His  wife,  questioning  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  melancholy,  was  informed  that  gold  was  the  passion  of  tho 
Spaniards,  and  that  they  would  come  and  live  with  him  in  that  coun- 
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tiy  !f  th^  could  hope  to  find  the  precious  metal.  The  youDg  Indian, 
OTerjoyed  at  having  the  means  of  retaining  the  man  sbe  loved,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  existence  of  inexhaustible  mines  hidden 
among  the  mountains.  Having  learned  this  secret,  and  being  certaiu 
that  it  would  procure  his  pardon,  Dias  hastened  to  inform  Columbus 
of  the  discovery  of  this  treasure.  The  brother  of  the  viceroy,  Bar- 
tholomew, went  off  with  Dias  and  an  aimed  escort  to  verify  the  dis- 
covenr.  In  a  few  days  they  reached  a  valley  in  which  a  stream 
rolkn  dovm  gold-dust  among  its  sand,  and  where  the  rocks  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  were  covered  with  shining  particles  of  the  metal. 
Cohimbus  establi^ed  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,  worked  and  en- 
larged mines  opened  long  before,  and  collected  immense  wealth  for 
his  sovereigns,  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  he  had  dis- 
covered tlie  fabulous  land  of  Ophir.  Dias,  grateful  and  true  to  the 
young  Indian  to  whom  he  owed  his  pardon,  his  fortune,  and  his  bap^ 
piness,  had  his  marriage  with  her  blessed  by  the  priests  of  his  own 
laith,  and  governed  her  tribe  in  peace. 

After  this  discovery  Columbus  yielded  without  hesitation  to  the 
orders  of  Aguado,  and  embarked  with  his  judge  for  Spain.  He 
arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  eight  months,  more  like  a  criminal  led  to 
execution  than  a  conqueror  returning  with  trophies.  Calumny, 
incredulity,  and  reproach  met  him  at  Cadiz.  Spain,  which  expected 
wonders,  saw  notbing  come  back  from  the  land  of  its  dreams  but 
broken  adventurers,  accusers,  and  naked  slaves.  The  unfortunate 
cacique,  ^ill  confined  in  the  fetters  of  Ojcda,  and  taken  over  as  a 
Uving  trophy  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,*  died  at  sea,  cursing  his 
confidence  in  the  Europeans  and  their  treachery. 

Columbus,  adapting  his  dress  to  the  sadness  and  misery  of  his  situ- 
ation, went  to  Burgos,  where  the  court  then  was,  in  a  Franciscan's 
dien,  with  nothing  over  it  but  a  cord  for  a  girdle  ;  his  head  bowed 
down  with  years,  care,  and  afiliclion  ;  whitc-baired  and  barefooted. 
He  represented  Genius  kneeling  to  Glorv  for  pardon.  Isabella  alone 
received  him  with  kind  compassion,  and  persisted  in  giving  credit  to 
his  Yirtue  and  his  services.  This  constant  tbough  secret  favor  of  the 
queen  sustained  the  admiral  against  the  detractions  and  calumnies 
of  the  court.  He  proposed  new  voyages  and  vaster  discoveries. 
They  consented  to  trust  him  with  more  vessels,  but  they  made  him 
waste,  bv  systematic  delays,  the  few  years  for  which  his  advanced 
age  left  him  strength.  The  pious  Isaliella,  Avhile  granting  Colunibu  j 
fresh  UUes  and  powers,  stipulated,  on  Ixihalf  of  the  Indians,  fur  con- 
ditions of  liberty  and  humanity  far  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  her 
time.  The  instinct  of  a  woman's  heart  condemned  that  slavery 
which  religion  and  philosophy  could  not  abolish  until  four  hundrfxl 
years  later.  At  length  Columbus  was  ac({uitted,  and  again  allowed 
taembark  and  set  sail  for  his  new  country  ;  but  hatred  and  env^  fol- 
lowed him  even  on  board  the  ve&sel  on  which  he  hoisted  his  flag  as 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean.     Breviesca,  .the  treasurer  of  the  patriarch  of 
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tlic  Indies,  and  Fonseca,  the  enemy  of  ColombuB,  outrageously 
ti!)used  tb(!  admiral  just  as  he  was  heaving  anchor.  Columbus,  who 
uuiil  tlieu  had  been  restrained  by  his  own  strength  of  character,  his 
pulience,  and  his  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  now,  for 
the  first  time,  gave  vent  to  his  wrath.  At  this  last  insult  of  his  ene- 
mies he  at  length  gave  way  to  human  passion,  and  striking  with  all 
the  vigor  of  his  spirit  and  all  the  strength  of  his  arm,  reUoubled  by 
anger,  at  his  vile  persecutor,  he  felled  him  to  the  deck,  and  trampled 
liiui  under  foot  in  his  scorn.  Such  was  the  farewell  to  Uie  jealousy 
of  Europe  of  him  who  seemed  too  great  or  too  fortunate  for  a  mor- 
tal. This  sudden  yenseance  of  the  admiral  raised  a  new  cause  of 
hatred  in  the  heart  of  Fonseca,  and  gave  his  enemies  a  new  point  of 
attack.  The  wind  which  sprung  up  carried  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  insults,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  diore,  of  his  country. 

In  tills  voyage  he  changed  his  course,  and  reached  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  whicL  he  named.  He  rounded  this  island,  and  coasted  the 
true  shore  of  the  American  continent,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  freshness  of  the  sea- water  which  he  tasted  in  this  ncighl)orhood 
ought  to  have  convinced  him  that  a  river  which  poured  a  sufllcient 
lloud  upon  the  ocean  to  freshen  its  waves  could  only  come  from  the 
I)osom  of  a  continent.  He  landed,  however,  on  thiscoust  without  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  the  sliorc  of  the  unknown  world.  He  found  it 
desert^  and  silent  as  a  land  waiting  for  inhabitants.  A  distant 
column  of  smoke  rising  over  its  vast  forests,  an  atmndoned  hut,  and 
some  traces  of  bare  feet  on  tlie  siind,  were  all  that  he  beheld  of 
America.  He  did  but  plant  his  footstep  there,  and  pass  a  single  night 
under  the  sail  which  served  him  for  a  tent ;  but  even  this  short  land- 
ing ous^ht  to  have  been  sufficient  to  bequeath  his  name  to  the  new 
hcniisphere. 

He  quittid  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  after  a  hiborious  survey  of  these 
seas,  revisited  the  coasts  of  His{mDiola.  His  afflictions  of  mind  und 
body,  his  long  delay  in  Spain,  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, the  coldness  of  Ferdinand,  the  hatred  of  his  ministers,  his  want 
of  sleep  during  his  voyages,  and  the  infirmities  of  nge.  had  affected 
him  more  than  fatigue.  His  eyes  were  iutlamed  from  want  of  rest 
and  from  giusing  upon  maps  and  stars  ;  his  limbs.  stiiFened  and 
achiu!^  with  the  gout,  could  scarcely  support  him.  His  mind  alone 
Avas  vigorous  ;  and  his  genius,  piercing  into  the  future,  carrie<l  him 
in  tliought  beyond  bis  sufferings  and  beyond  hU  time.  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  his  brotlier,  who  had  continued  to  «)vern  the  colony  dur- 
ing  his  al)sence,  was  agaiu  his  consolation  and  succor.  He  came  to 
lUiTt  the  admiral  as  soon  as  his  scouts  signalled  a  siiil  in  sight. 

Bartholomew  related  to  his  bmthcr  the  vicissitudes  of  the  colony  dur- 
ing his  al>sence.  He  had  scarcely  finished  the  exploration  and  subiugH- 
tion  of  the  country,  when  tlic  disorders  of  the  i5pnniards  aud  tiio 
conspiracies  of  his  owu  lieutenants  undid  the  effects  of  his  wisdom 
and  energy.     A  superintendent  of  the  colony,  named  Boldau,  popu- 
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lar  and  cunDinj",  got  together  a  party  among  the  sailors  and  adven- 
turers, the  refuse  of  Spam,  thrown  ofT  by  the  mother  country  upon  (ho 
colony.  He  established  hunself  with  them  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Ban  Domingo,  and  leagued  against  Bartholomew,  with  the  caciques 
of  the  neighboring  tribes.  lie  built  or  captured  forts,  in  which  he 
defied  the  authority  of  his  legitimate  chief.  The  Indians,  seeing 
those  divisions  among  their  tyrants,  took  advantage  of  them  to  rise 
in  insurrection,  and  to  refuse  the  tribute.  The  new  settlement  was 
hi  complete  anarchy.  The  heroism  of  Bartholomew  alone  retained 
some  fragments  of  power  in  his  hands.  Ojoda  freighted  vessels  on 
his  own  account  for  Spain  ;  he  cruised  and  made  a  descent  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  island,  and  leagued  himself  with  Roldan.  Then 
Roldan  betrayed  Oleda,  and  ranged  himself  again  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor.  During  these  disturbances  of  the  colony,  a  young 
Bpaniaxd,  of  remarkable  beauty,  Don  Fernando  de  Querara,  won  the 
love  of  the  daughter  of  Anacoana,  the  widow  of  the  cacique  whom 
Ojeda  had  sent  to  Spain,  but  who  died  on  the  voyage.  Anaooana 
herself  was  still  young,  and  celebrated  among  the  tribes  of  tho 
island  for  her  incomparai)le  beauty,  her  natural  genius,  and  her  poet- 
ical talent,  which  made  her  the  adored  Sibyl  of  her  countrymen. 
Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband,  she  entertained 
ft  great  admiriition  and  an  unconquerable  predilection  for  the 
Spaniards.  The  numerous  tribes  which  she  and  her  brother  gov- 
erned afforded  a  safe  asylum  to  these  strangers.  She  extended  to 
them  hospitality,  money,  and  protection  in  their  disgrace.  Her  sub- 
jects, more  civilized  than  the  other  Indian  tribes,  lived  in  peace,  rich 
and  liappy  under  her  government. 

Rold>m,  who  ruled  over  that  imrt  of  the  island  which  was  under 
the  beautiful  Anacoana,  became  jealous  of  the  sojourn  and  influence 
of  Fernando  de  Guerara  at  the  court  of  this  princess.  He  forbade 
him  to  marry  her  daughter,  and  ordered  him  to  embark.  Fernando, 
influenced  by  love,  refused  to  obey,  and  conspired  against  Roldan, 
but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  lioldan's  soldiery  in  the 
house  of  Anacoana,  and  sent  to  Isabella  to  be  tried.  An  expedition 
left  the  capital  of  the  colony  under  pretence  of  surveving  the  island, 
ftad  was  received  witli  great  kindness  in  Anacoana  s  capital.  Tho 
perfidious  chief  of  this  expedition,  abusing  the  confidence  and  hos- 
pitality of  this  queen,  had  induced  her  to  invite  thirty  caciques  from 
the  south  of  the  island  to  see  tho  festivities  she  was  preparing  for  the 
Spaniards.  The  Spaniards,  during  the  dances  and  feasts  that  they 
attended,  arranged  to  tire  the  house,  and  kill  their  generous  hostess, 
with  her  family,  her  guests,  and  licr  people.  They  persuaded  Ana- 
coana, her  daughter,  and  tiic  thirty  caciques,  to  sec  from  their  bal- 
eony  the  evolutions  of  their  horse,  and  a  sham  fight  among  the  cav- 
Aliera  of  their  escort.  The  cavalry  suddenly  fell  upon  the  unarmed 
populace  that  curiosity  had  collected  in  the  square :  they  sabred 
tbem,  and  rode  them  dowu  under  the  horses'  feel ;  Uy^^«  >2GL\«s«\fi%^ 
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body  of  infantry  round  the  palace,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
queen  and  licr  guests,  they  fired  the  building,  still  containing  the  nv 
mains  of  the  feast  at  which  they  had  themselves  been  seated  ;  and 
Itchcld,  with  a  cruelty  only  equalled  by  their  ingratitude,  the  beauti- 
ful and  unhappy  Anacoaua,  forced  back  into  her  palace,  expire 
atiiong  the  flames,  imprecating  upon  her  murderers  the  vengeanco 
of  her  gods. 

This  crime  against  hospitality,  innocence,  royalty,  beauty,  and 
genius,  of  which  Anacoaua  was  the  type  among  the  Indians,  threw 
the  island  into  a  horror  and  commotion,  which  Columbus,  with  all 
Ills  policy  and  all  his  virtue,  was  for  a  long  while  unable  to  subdue. 
The  flames  of  the  palace,  and  the  blood  of  this  queen,  whose  dazzling 
beauty  aud  national  poetry  filled  her  people  with  aJffection  and  en- 
thusiasm, roused  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressors :  the  island 
became  a  field  of  carnage,  a  prison',  and  a  grave,  to  the  unhappy  In- 
dians. The  Spaniards,  as  fanatical  in  their  proselytism  as  they  were 
barliarous  in  their  avarice,  now  entered  in  Uispaniola  upon  the  career 
of  crime  and  cruelty  which  was  shortly  afterward  to  depopulate 
Mexico.     The  embrace  of  the  two  races  was  fatal  to  the  weakest. 

While  Columbus  was  trying  to  scpamtc  add  pacify  these  different 
portions  of  the  iK)pulatiou,  Kmg  Fenlinand,  informed  by  his  enemies 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  island,  imputed  them  to  the  governor. 
Columbus  had  asked  the  court  to  send  him  a  magistrate  of  hi^rh 
rank,  whose  decision  might  command  the  respect  of  his  undisci' 
plined  companions.  The  court  sent  him  Bobadilla,  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable morality,  Ji)ut  fanatical,  and  of  excessive  pride.  The  ilU 
defined  power  with  which  the  royal  decree  had  invested  him,  while  it 
made  him  a  subordinate  ofllccr,  raised  him  at  the  same  time  above  all 
authority.  On  arriving  at  Uispaniola.  prejudiced  against  the  admi- 
ral .Jie  summoned  him  to  appear  before  him  as  a  prisoner,  and,  having 
had  chains  brought,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  confine  their  general. 
The  soldiers,  accustomed  to  respect  and  love  tlieir  cliief  whom  age 
and  glory  had  made  more  venerable  in  their  eyes,  refused,  and  re- 
mained still,  as  if  they  had  been  desired  to  commit  a  sacrilege.  But 
Columbus  himself,  holding  out  his  hands  to  receive  the  chains  his 
king  had  sent  him,  allowed  himself  to  be  fettered  by  one  of  his  own 
dom(!stics— a  volunteer  executioner,  a  vile  rufllan  in  his  own  pay 
and  household  service — called  Espinosa,  and  whose  name  Las  Cusas 
has  preserved  as  the  type  of  servile  insolence  and  ingratitude. 

Columbus  himself  ordered  his  two  brothers,  Bartholomew  and 
Diego,  who  still  commanded  the  army  in  the  interior,  to  submit  with- 
out resistance  and  without  a  munnur  to  his  judge.  He  was  shut 
up  in  the  dungeon  of  Fort  Isabella  for  several  months,  while  the  in- 
formations were  being  taken  for  his  trial,  in  which  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects and  all  his  enemies,  now  his  accusers  and  jury,  vied  with  each 
other  in  charging  him  with  the  most  absurd  and  most  hateful  impu- 
ti^ons.    An  object  of  public  scorn  and  detestation,  he  heard  from 
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his  priaon  the  savage  jests  aad  boasts  of  his  persecutors,  who  assem- 
bled round  him  evcrv  evening  to  insult  his  misfortunes.  He  ex*, 
pected  hourly  to  see  the  order  for  his  execution.  But  Bobadilla  did 
not  venture  upon  tliis  last  crime.  lie  ordered  the  admiral  to  be 
banished  the  colony  and  sent  to  Spain,  there  to  meet  the  justice  or 
mercy  of  the  king.  Alonzo  de  Villejo  was  appointed  to  guard  him 
durina;  the  passage— a  man  of  honor,  obedient  from  a  sense  of  mili- 
tary duty  ;  but,  though  obedient,  disgusted  at  his  orders  and  merci- 
ful to  his  prisoner.  Columbus,  seeing  him  entpr  his  dungeon,  did 
not  doubt  that  his  last  hour  had  come.  His  innocence  and  prayer 
had  prepared  him  to  meet  death.  Human  nature,  however,  made 
hhn  feel  some  anxiety.  '*  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me  ?*'  said  he 
to  the  officer,  with  on  inquiring  look  as  well  as  tone.  "  To  the  ves- 
sel in  which  you  are  to  emlwirk,  my  lord,"  said  Villejo.  **  To  em* 
bark?"  said  Columbus,  hesitating  to  believe  in  this  message,  which 
implied  that  his  life  was  safe  ;  **  do  not  deceive  me.  Villejo  I  "  No, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  officer,  "  I  swear,  before  God,  that  nothing  is 
more  true."  He  assisted  the  tottering  steps  of  the  admiral,  and 
placed  him  on  board,  loaded  with  irons,  and  pursued  by  the  hooting 
of  a  vile  populace. 

The  vessel  had  hardly  set  sail,  when  Villejo  and  Andreas  Martin, 
commanders  of  the  ship  which  had  become  the  floating  dungeon  of 
tiieir  chief,  respectfullv  addressed  him,  at  the  head  of  the  crew,  and 
derired  to  take  off  his  irons.  Columbus,  to  whom  these  fetters  were 
botli  a  sign  of  obedience  to  Isabella  and  a  s}'mbol  of  the  wickedness 
of  men,  from  which  he  suffered  in  body,  but  at  whicii  he  rejoiced  in 
mind,  thanked  them,  but  obstinately  refused  to  take  off  his  gyves. 
"  No,**  said  he,  **  my  sovereigns  have  written  to  mo  to  submit  to 
Bobadilla.  It  is  in  their  names  that  I  have  been  put  in  these  irons, 
which  I  will  wear  until  they  themselves  order  them  to  be  removed  ; 
and  I  will  afterward  preserve  them,'*  he  added,  with  an  allusion  to 
his  services  and  innocence,  '*  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  reward  bestowed 
by  men  upon  my  labors.** 

His  son  and  Las  Casas  both  relate  that  Columbus  faithfully  kept  thii 
promise  ;  that  he  always  had  his  chains  hung  up  in  his  sight  wher- 
ever  he  lived  ;  and  that  in  his  will  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  with 
him  in  his  coffin  ;  as  if  he  had  desired  to  appeal  to  God  against  tha 
injostice  and  ingratitude  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  take  with  him 
to  heaven  a  material  proof  of  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  on  earth. 

But  party  hatred  did  not  cross  the  ocean.     The  spoliation,  the  Inu 

Slaonmcnt,  and  the  fetters  of  Columbus  roused  the  pity  and  the  in- 
gnation  of  the  people  of  Cadiz.  When  they  saw  the  old  man  whq 
had  presented  a  new  empire  to  their  country — himself  brought  back 
from  that  empire  as  a  vile  miscreant,  and  repaid  for  his  services  with 
diairace-Hill  exclaimed  against  Bobadilla.  Isabella,  who  was  thea 
aft  Qranada,  shed  tears  over  this  indignity  ;  and  commanded  that  hia 
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fettera  should  be  changed  for  rich  robes  and  bis  Jailers  for  an  escort 
of  honor.  She  sent  fur  him  to  Granada  :  be  fell  at  her  feet,  and  solw 
of  th:iukfiilne&s  for  some  time  interrupted  his  speech.  The  king  and 
quof  u  dill  not  even  deign  to  examine  the  accusations  which  were  laid 
ti>  his  diurge.  lie  wiis  acquitted  as  much  in  consequence  of  their  le- 
speci  tis  of  lus  own  meiits.  They  kept  the  admiral  some  time  at  their 
court,  and  sent  out  another  governor,  named  Ovando.  to  replace 
Bobiidillu.  Ovamlo  had  tiie  principles  which  make  a  man  honest, 
rather  than  the  virtues  which  produce  generot^ity  of  character.  He 
was  one  of  those  with  whom  everything  is  narrow,  even  to  their 
sense  of  duty,  and  in  whom  honesty  seems  rather  to  have  arisen  from 
contracted  scruples  than  from  a  feeling  of  honor.  Least  of  all  was  he 
fitted  to  understand  and  leplace  a  great  man.  He  was  ordered  by 
IsuMIa  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  was  forbidden  to  sell  them  as 
slaves.  The  share  in  the  revenue,  guaranteed  by  treaty  to  Columbus, 
was  to  be  remitted  to  him  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  treasures  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  by  Bobadilla.  A  fleet  of  thirty  sail  escorted  the 
new  governor  to  Hispaniola. 

Columbus,  unaffected  by  old  age,  and  recruited  from  his  sulTerings, 
was  impatient  of  rest  and  even  of  the  honors  of  the  whole  country. 
Vasco  lie  Gama  hud  just  discoven.»d  tlie  road  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Uope.  The  world  was  full  of  admiration  at  this  discovery  of 
the  Portuguese  mariner.  A  noble  spirit  of  rivalry  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  Genoese  navigator.  Convinced  of  the  circularity  of  the  e|^h, 
he  thought  to  reach  the  prolongation  of  the  eastern  continent  by 
sailing  on  a  straight  course  westwanl,  and  he  solicited  of  the  Spanish 
Court  the  command  of  a  lo^rth  expedition.  He  imbaiked  at  Cadiz,  on 
the  19lh  of  May,  1502,  for  the  last  time,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Bartholomew  C'olumbus,  and  his  son  Fernando,  then  fourteen  years  of 
age.  His  Sijuadron  consisted  of  four  small  vessels  adapted  for  cruis- 
ing on  the  c»oast,  and  exploring  without  danger  the  gulfs  and  estuaries 
which  he  wish<?d  to  examine.  His  crews  only  mustered  I.'jO  strong. 
Although  nearly  scvent}',  his  vigorous  old  age  had,  from  his  mental 
energy,  resisted  the  waste  of  years  :  ntither  his  severe  illnesses  nor 
the  approach  of  death  could  turn  him  aside  from  his  purpose. 
**  Man,"  he  would  say,  '*  is  an  inslmment  that  must  work  until  it 
breaks  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  which  uses  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses.   As  long  as  the  Iwdy  is  able,  the  spirit  must  l>e  willing." 

He  had  intended  to  touch  at  Hispaniola  to  refit,  and  had  authority 
from  the  court  to  do  so.  lie  crossed  the  ocean  in  stormy  weatlier, 
and  arrived  off  Hispaniola  with  broken  masts  and  lorn  sails,  short  of 
water  and  provisions.  His  nautical  experience  made  him  foresee  a 
hurricane  more  terrible  than  he  had  yet  encountered.  He  .cent  a  boat 
to  ask  Ovando's  leave  to  take  shelter'in  the  roads  of  Isabella.  Aware 
of  the  impending  danger,  Columbus,  in  his  letter,  warned  Ovando  to 
dela^  the  departuio  of  a  numerous  convoy  ready  to  start  from  His- 
paniola for  Spain,  ladeu  with  all  tho  treasures  of  the  Kcw  World. 
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Orando  016101168817  refused  Columbus  a  brief  refuse  ic  the  yerv  port 
that  he  himself  had  discovered.  Uo  bore  awa^  iDdignADtl3%  and  seek- 
ing a  shelter  undtiv  the  remotest  cliffs  of  the  island  beyond  the  juris- 
diction  of  Ovando,  waited  for  the  tempest  that  he  had  foretold.  It 
destroyed  the  governor's  whole  Hect,  with  all  its  treasures,  and  cost 
the  li?es  of  1000  Spaniards.  Oolumbus  felt  its  effects  even  in  this 
distant  roadstead,  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter.  Ho  sighed  over 
the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen,  and,  leaving  this  inhospitable 
island,  re?isited  Jamaica,  and  at  length  landed  on  the  continent  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  He  encountered  sixty  days  of  continued  tem- 
pest, buffeted  about  from  cape  to  cape  and  isle  to  isle,  on  the  un> 
known  shore  of  that  America  whose  conquest  the  elements  seemed 
to  dispute  with  him.  He  lost  one  of  his  Fcssels,  and  the  fifty  men 
who  composed  its  crew,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  he  named 
Desastro. 

As  the  8ca  seemed  resolutely  to  obstruct  the  road  to  the  Indies, 
which  he  always  had  in  his  mind,  he  cast  anchor  between  the  con- 
tinent and  a  charming  island.  He  was  visited  by  the  Indians,  and 
kei>t  seven  of  them  on  board  with  him,  in  order  that  he  might  learn 
their  language  and  obtain  intelligence.  He  cruised  with  them  along 
a  shore  where  the  natives  had  gold  and  pearls  in  abundance.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1504,  he  ascended  the  river  Vera^ua,  and  sent 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  at  the  head  of  sixty  Spaniarofs,  to  visit  the 
villages  on  its  banks,  and  search  for  gold  mines.  Ho  found  nothing 
bat  forests  and  naked  savages.  The  admiral  quitted  this  river,  and 
Mdled  up  another  of  which  the  banks  were  peopled  by  Indians,  who 
exchanged  ffold  with  his  crews  for  the  commonest  trifles  of  Europe. 
He  thought  ne  had  attained  the  object  of  his  hopes.  He  had  reached 
the  climax  of  his  misfortunes.  War  broke  out  l)etwcon  tliis  handful 
of  Europeans  and  the  numerous  population  of  these  shores.  Bartho- 
lomew Columbus  struck  down  with  his  own  hand  the  most  powerful 
and  most  dreaded  cacique  of  the  Indians,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
A  T&nage  which  the  companions  of  Columbus  had  built  on  the  coa^t 
to  establish  a  trade  with  the  interior, was  surprised  and  burned  by  the 
natives.  Ei^ht  Spaniards,  pierced  by  arrows,  perished  under  the 
rains  of  their  cabins.  Bartholomew  rallied  the  boldest  of  his  com- 
pany, and  drove  back  the  savages  into  their  forest ;  but  the  blood 
that  had  been  shed  increased  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  races,  and  the 
Indian  canoes  in  great  force  attacked  alx>at  from  the  squadron,  which 
was  trying  to  pull  farther  up  the  river.  All  the  Europeans  ou  board 
were  massacred.  During  this  sani^inarv  struggle,  Columbus,  who 
was  confined  to  his  ship  by  his  boddy  innrmities  and  sickness,  kept 
the  cacique  and  the  Inman  chiefs  prisoners  on  board  the  vi^ssel. 
Thesa  chiefs,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  wasting  of  their  ter- 
ritories and  the  capture  of  their  wives,  tried  to  escapes  during  a  dark 
nLsht  by  lifting  up  the  hatch  that  covered  their  tloating  dungeon. 
TSb  crew,  aroused  by  the  noise,  drove  them  down  bcluw,  aud  t>M^u- 
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of  "  Castilo  I  Castile  1"  and  abused  and  insulted  the  admiral.  Oc^ 
lumhus,  whose  illness  made  him  helplcBS,  and  who  couki  scarcely 
raise  his  hands  to  heaven  to  pray,  in  vain  begged  of  them  to  return 
to  their  duty.  They  despised  alike  his  entreaties  and  his  erden. 
They  reproached  him  with  his  age,  his  white  hairs,  his  personal 
sufferings,  and  even  raised  their  weapons  against  him.  Mrtholo- 
mew  Columbus  seized  his  lance  and  rushed  l)etween  the  mutineers 
and  the  admiral,  who  was  supported  in  the  arms  of  his  servants. 
Assisted  by  a  part  of  the  crew,  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  life  and 
maintaining  the  authority  of  his  brother  on  board  the  vessels.  The 
two  Porras  and  fifty  of  their  accomplices  quitted  the  ships,  ravaged 
the  country,  raised  the  enmity  of  the  niiitivca  by  their  excesses,  and 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  build  vessels  to  enable  them  to  reach  Hispa- 
niolft— an  attempt  m  which  part  of  them  perished.  They  then  came 
back  and  attacked  Columbus  and  their  fellow-countiymen  on  board 
the  ships,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  stalwart  arm  of  Bartholomew, 
who  killed  their  chief,  Francesco  Porras ;  and  the  remainder  at 
length  submitted  to  their  duty,  begging  Columbus  to  foi^ive  thdr 
ingratitude  and  their  rebellion. 

Meanwhile  the  messenger  of  Columbus  in  his  frail  bark,  guided  by 
Providence  across  the  waslo  of  waters,  had  at  leo^  been  thrown,  a 
remnant  of  a  distant  wreck,  upon  the  rocks  of  Hispaniola.  Guided 
across  the  island  by  the  natives,  he  had  succeeded,  after  endless 
fatigue  and  dangers,  in  reaching  the  governor  Ovando.  Ho  gave 
him  the  admirars  message,  and  added  to  the  interest  of  his  mission 
by  tlio  pity  which  his  account  of  the  desperate  situation  of  Columbus 
and  his  companions  ought  to  have  inspired  in  his  countrj'men.  But, 
whether  from  incredulity,  or  indolence,  or  a  secret  hope  of  effecting 
the  ruin  of  a  rival  too  great  for  his  presence  not  to  be  embarrassing, 
tlie  Spanish  authorities  of  Hispaniola  allowed,  under  various  preten- 
ces, days,  and  even  months,  to  pass.  Then  they  sent,  as  it  were  un- 
willingly, a  small  vi'sst*!,  commanded  by  Escobar,  merely  to  recon- 
noitre tho  position  of  tho  shipwrecked  vessels  without  landing  on 
the  coast  or  speaking  with  the  crews.  This  vessel  had  appeared  at  a 
distance  ono  night  to  Columbus  and  his  sailors,  and  again  disap- 
peared from  their  eyes  so  mysteriously,  that  their  superstition  had 
made  them  take  it  for  a  phantom-^p,  which  came  to  mock  their 
hopes  or  to  announce  their  death. 

Ovando  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  send  ships  to  the  admiral, 
to  rescue  him  from  sedition,  famine,  and  death.  After  a  sixteen 
months'  shipwreck,  tho  admiral,  overcome  with  ago  and  infirmities, 
incrciiscd  by  his  misfortunes,  revisited,  for  a  short  soason,  the  island 
which  ho  had  made  an  empire,  and  from  which  jealousy  and  ingrati- 
tude had  driven  him.  He  remained  for  some  mouths  in  the  house  of 
the  governor,  well  received  in  appearance,  but  deprived  of  all  influ- 
ence in  the  government,  seeing  his  enemies  in  favor,  and  his  friends 
banished  or  persecuted  for  tUeir  fidelity  to  him  ;  grieving  over  tho 
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ni!n  and  slaTery  of  the  land  which  he  had  found  a  garden,  and  now 
kft  a  grave  to  his  beloved  Indians.  His  own  nroperty  confiscated, 
his  revenues  plundered,  his  estates  depopulatca  or  wasted,  exposed 
him  in  his  old  age  to  poverty,  want,  and  siclcness.  He,  and  his  son 
and  brother,  with  a  few  servants,  were  at  length  put  on  board  a  vcs- 
neH  hound  for  £urope,  and  a  contifaued  tempest  swept  him  on 
tbroush  storm  after  storm  to  San  Lucar,  wliere  he  disembarked  on 
the  7tn  of  November.  lie  was  thence  removed  to  Seville,  where  ho 
arrived  broken  down  in  health,  in  a  dyini^  state,  but  unsul)dued  in 
q^rit,  unconquerable  in  will,  and  still  fu]l  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  possessor  of  so  many  islands  and  continents  had  not  where  to 
layblfl  head.  '*  If  I  want  to  cat  or  to  sleep,"  he  writes  to  his  son,  *'  1 
most  knock  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  and  oftentimes  I  have  not  the  money 
to  pay  for  a  meal  or  a  bed. "  His  misfortunes  and  his  poverty  were 
less  lundensome  to  him  than  the  ntisery  of  his  companions  and  ser- 
Tants,  whom  his  expectations  had  induced  to  follow  his  fortunes. 
and  who  reproached  him  v/ith  their  want.  Ho  wrote  to  the  kin<| 
and  queen  on  their  behalf.  Bui  the  ungrateful  Porras,  a  defeated 
rebel,  who  owed  his  life  Uj  the  magnanimity  of  Columbus,  had  pre- 
ceded him  at  court,  and  prejudiced  Ferdinand  against  his  benefac- 
tor. "I  have  served  your  Majesty,"  Columbus  wrote  to  the  king 
and  queen,  **  with  as  much  zeal  and  constancy  as  I  would  have 
worked  for  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  if  1  have  faitcd  in  anything,  it 
fa  because  my  skill  or  power  could  not  reach  it." 

He  relied  with  reason  on  the  justice  and  favor  of  his  protectress 
Isabella,  but  this  support  of  his  cause  was  also  about  to  fail  him. 
Domestic  misfortnne  had  reached  her  also  ;  she  was  languishing,  in- 
consolable for  her  favorite  daughter's  death.  While  dying,  she 
wrote  in  her  will  this  evidence  of  her  humility  in  her  exalted  station, 
and  of  constant  love  for  the  huslmnd  to  whom  she  wished  to  remain 
united  even  in  death  :  "  I  desire  that  my  body  bo  buried  in  the  Al- 
hambra  of  Granada,  in  a  grave  level  with  the  ground  and  trodden 
down,  and  that  my  name  be  engraved  on  a  flat  tombstone.  But  if 
my  lord  the  king  chooses  a  burial-place  in  some  other  temple,  or  in 
some  other  part  of  our  dominions,  then  I  desire  tliat  my  body  be  ex- 
hnmed,  and  removed,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his,  in  order  that  the 
union  of  our  bodies  in  the  grave  may  signify  and  attest  the  union  of 
our  hearts  during  our  lives,  and  I  hope,  by  the  mercy  of  God,Hhe 
union  of  our  souls  in  heaven." 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  benefactress,  Columbus  wrote  to 
Diego  in  these  words  :  '*  O  my  son,  let  this  serve  to  teach  you  what 
is  now  your  duty.  The  first  thing  is  to  recommend  the  soul  of  our 
sovereign  lady  piously  and  jilTectionately  to  God.  She  was  so  gooit 
and  so  holy,  that  we  may  feci  .hhkj  of  her  eternal  glory,  and  of  her 
being  now  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  God  from  the  cares  and  tribula- 
tions of  this  world.  Tlic  s(^ond  thing  that  I  have  to  desire  is,  that 
jou  will  watch  aad  lab'ir  with  all  your  might  for  the  king's  service ; 
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he  13  the  chief  of  Christendom.  Remember,  with  regard  to  htm, 
that  when  the  head  suffers,  all  the  limbs  fed  it.  All  the  world  ought 
to  pray  for  the  peace  and  presenratlon  of  his  life,  but  especiallj  we 
who  are  his  servants.*' 

Such  were  Columbus's  feelings  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  even  at 
the  height  of  his  disappointmonls.  But  the  death  of  Isabella  affected 
not  odIv  his  fortunes,  but  his  life.  Obliged  to  stop  at  Serille,  for 
want  of  means  and  by  increasing  infirmities,  his  only  comforters  were. 
his  brother  Bartholomew  and  his  second  son  Fernando.  This  son/ 
now  sixteen  years  of  age,  exhibited  ^1  the  serious  qualities  of  middle 
life,  with  all  the  graces  of  youth.  **  Love  him  as  a  broUier,"  Co- 
lumbus writes  to  his  eldest  son  Diego,  then  at  court ;  '*  you  have  no 
other.  Ten  brotlicrs  would  not  be  too  many  for  you.  I  never  bad 
l)etter  friends  than  my  brothers."  He  desired  Bartholomew  to  take 
the  youth  to  court,  and  commend  him  to  the  care  of  his  legitimate 
son,  Diego.  Bartholomew  started  with  Fernando  for  B^ovia,  where 
the  court  then  resided.  He  in  vain  solicited  attention  and  Justice  for 
Columbus.  When  the  approach  of  spring  made  the  air  more  ^nial, 
Columbus,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  his  sons,  set  out  himself 
for  Segovia.  His  presence  was  troublesome  to  the  king,  and  bis 
poverty  was  ftlt  as  a  reproach.  The  judgment  on  his  conduct,  and 
the  question  of  restoring  his  property,  were  referred  to  courts  of  con- 
science, whirh,  without  venturing  to  deny  his  rights,  wore  out  bis 
i>atit."nce  bv  delav.  They  were  at  the?  same  time  wearing  out  his  life, 
lis  inentaTl  anxfoty,  and  his  sense  of  the  poverty  in  which  he  was 
likely  to  leave  his  brothers  and  sons,  added  to  his  bodily  sufferings. 
From  his  sick-bed  he  wrote  to  the  king  :  *'  Your  Majesty  does  not 
think  ttt  to  keep  the  promises  which  I  have  received  from  3-011,  and 
from  the  quei'u,  who  is  now  in  glor}'.  To  stniggle  with  your  will 
would  be  wrestling  with  the  wind.  I  have  done  my  duty.  May 
God,  who  has  always  been  good  to  me,  accomplii^h  what  remains,  ac- 
cording to  his  divine  justice  !" 

He  felt  that  life,  and  not  his  firmness,  was  about  to  fail  him.  His 
brother  Bartholomew  and  his  son  Diego  had  gone  by  his  order  to 
petition  the  Queen  Juana,  Isabella's  daughter,  who  was  retumiog 
from  Flanders  to  Castile.  Physical  sufferings  and  mental  anguish  ; 
the  feeling  that  his  days,  of  which  too  few  remained  to  leave  him  a 
hope  of  setung  justice  done,  were  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  triumph^ 
of  his  enemies  at  court,  the  contempt  of  the  courtiers,  the  coldness 
of  the  prince,  the  approach  of  death,  the  loneliness  in  which  he  was 
left  in  a  forgetful  or  ungrateful  town  by  the  absence  of  his  brothcT 
and  sons  ;  the  remembmnce  of  a  life  of  which  one  half  was  spent  in 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  a  great  destiny,  and  the  other  half  in  brood- 
ing over  the  uselessness  of  irenius  ;  doubtless,  also,  pity  for  the  inno- 
cent and  happy  race  of  Indians,  whom  he  hiid  found  free  and  infan- 
tile in  their  garden  of  deli<;ht,  and  whom  he  left  slaves,  despoiled  and 
outraged,  in  tlic  hands  of  their  oppressors ;  his  brothers  without  sup- 
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port,  and' his  sons  without  inheritance ;  douhts  as  to  the  ludgment  of 
posterity  on  his  fame  ;  the  agony  of  genius  misuncierstood— all 
these  afflictions  of  his  limbs,  body,  soul,  and  mind — of  the  past,  tlio 
present,  and  the  future — united  in  weighing  upon  the  spirit  of  tlie 
old  man  in  his  lone  chamber  in  Segovia,  durmg  the  absence  of  bis 
brothers  and  his  sons.  Ue  asked  one  of  bis  servants — the  old  and  lai$t 
remaining  companion  of  his  voyages,  his  glory,  and  his  misfor- 
tunes— to  bring  to  his  bedside  a  little  breviary,  a  gift  made  him  by 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  at  tbc  time  when  sovereigns  treated  him 
as  a  sovereign.  He  wrote  his  will,  with  a  we^  hand,  on  a  page  of 
this  book,  to  which  ho  attributed  the  virtue  of  divine  consecration. 

Strange  sight  for  his  poor  servant !  An  old  man  abandoned  by  the 
world,  and  d^ing:  on  a  pauper's  bed  in  a  hired  chamber  at  Segovia, 
distributing,  m  his  will,  seas,  hemispheres,  islands,  continents,  na- 
tions, and  empires  1  He  appointed,  as  his  principal  heir,  his  legiti- 
mftte  son  Diego  ;  in  case  of  his  dying  without  issue,  his  rights  were 
to  pass  to  his  natural  brother,  the  young  Fernando  ;  and  lastly,  if 
Fernando  also  died  without  leaving  children,  the  inheritagce  passed 
to  his  uncle,  Don  Bartholomew,  and  his  descendants.  "  I  pray  my 
sovereigns  and  their  successors,"  he  continued,  **  to  maintain  forever 
my  wishes  in  the  distribution  of  my  rights,  my  goods,  and  my 
charges — for  I,  a  native  of  Genoa,  came  to  Castile  to  serve  them,  and 
have  discovered  in  the  far  West  the  continent  and  the  isles  of  In- 
dia 1  .  .  .  My  son  is  to  inherit  my  otfice  of  admiral  of  the  seas 
to  the  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  one  pole  to  the  other  1  .  .  . " 
Passing  from  this  to  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  guaranteed  to  him 
bgr  his  treaty  with  Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  the  old  man  divided, 
with  lil)emlity  and  wisdom,  the  millions  which  were  to  accrue  to  his 
family,  between  his  sons  and  his  brother  Bartholomew.  He  assigned 
one  fourth  to  this  brother,  and  two  millions  a  vear  to  Fernando,  bis 
second  son.  He  remembered  the  mother  of  this  child.  Donna  Bea- 
trice Enriques^,  whom  he  had  never  married,  and  with  whose  alian- 
donment  during  his  long  wanderings  on  the  ocean  his  conscience  re- 
proached him.  He  charged  his  heir  to  make  a  liberal  pension  to  her 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  days  of  obscurity,  when  he  was 
atmggling  at  Toledo,  a^inst  the  haroships  of  his  former  lot.  He 
even  seemed  to  accuse  himself  of  some  ingratitude  or  neglect  toward 
this  his  second  love,  for  he  appends  to  the  legacy  on  her  behalf  these 
words,  which  must  have  hung  heavy  on  his  dyin^  liand — *'  and  let 
this  be  done  for  the  relief  of  my  conscience,  for  her  name  and  recol- 
lection are  a  heavy  load  upon  my  soul." 

Then,  reverting  to  that  lirst  country  which  the  adoption  of  another 
can  never  efface  from  remembrance,  he  called  to  mind  -the  city  of 
Genoa,  in  which  time  had  swept  away  all  his  father *s  house,  but 
where  he  still  iiad  some  distant  relatives,  like  the  roots  which  re- 
main in  the  ground  when  the  trunk  is  hewn  down.  **  I  command 
Dli^,  my  son,*'  he  writes,  *'  always  to  maintain  in  the  cW^  c^l^^i^^xx 
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a  member  of  our  family,  who  may  redde  there  with  his  wife,  and  to 
se<Mire  him  an  honorable  sustenance,  such  as  befits  a  relative  of 
ours.  I  desire  that  this  relative  may  retain  his  domioile,  and  the  cit- 
izfuMiip  of  that  city  ;  for  there  was  1  bom,  and  thence  did  I  come.*' 

"  Let  my  son."  he  adds,  with  that  chivalrous  sentiment  of  bis 
own  viissala^  and  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  which  at  that  time 
constituted  almost  a  second  religion — **  let  my  son  serve,  in  remem- 
brahcc  of  me,  the  king  and  queen  and  their  successors,  even  to  the 
loss  of  the  goodie  of  this  life,  since,  after  God,  it  was  they  who  fur- 
nished mo  with  the  means  of  making  my  discoveries." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  with  an  involuntary  bitter- 
ness of  expression,  like  an  ill  repressed  feeling  of  injuiy,  '*  that  I 
came  from  afar  to  make  the  offer,  and  that  much  time  elapsed  before 
any  one  would  l)clicvc  in  the  gift  I  brought  their  Majesties  ;  but  this 
was  natural ;  for  it  was  for  all  the  world  a  mystery  which  could  not 
fail  to  excite  unbelief  !  Wherefore  I  must  share  the  glory  with  these 
sovereigns  who  were  the  first  to  put  faith  in  me." 

CohimUus'a  thoughts  next  i  everted  to  God,  whom  he  had  always 
looked  uiK)n  as  his  only  true  suzertiin,  as  if  he  had  been  the  immedi- 
ate  vassal  of  that  Providence,  whose  instrument  and  minister  above 
all  others  he  felt  himself  to  be.  Resignation  and  enthusiasm,  the 
two  mainsprings  of  his  life,  did  not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  death. 
He  humbled  himself  lieneuth  the  hand  of  nature,  and  was  exalted  by 
the  hand  of  God,  whom  he  had  always  held  in  sight  through  all  his 
triumphs  and  reverses,  and  of  whom  he  had  a  nearer  view  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  from  earth.  He  was  full  of  repentance  for 
his  faults,  and  of  hope  in  his  double  immortality.  A  poet  in  his 
heart,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  discourses  and  writings,  he  took  from 
the  sacred  poetry  of  the  psalms  the  last  yearnings  of  his  soul,  and  the 
last  utterance  of  his  li]>s.  He  pronounced  in  Latin  his  last  farewell 
to  this  world,  and  yielded  up  aloud  his  soul  to  the  Creator.  A  ser- 
vant sutistied  with  his  woric,  and  dismissed  from  the  visible  world, 
which  his  labors  had  extended,  he  departed  for  the  invisible  world, 
to  take  possession  of  the  immeasurable  cxpau<}e  of  the  infinite  uni- 
verpe. 

The  envy  and  in^atitude  of  hi^  age  and  of  his  king  vanished  with 
the  la«t  breath  of  Uic  great  man  whom  they  had  made  their  victim. 
His  contemporaries  seemed  anxious  to  make  amends  to  the  dead  for 
the  persecutions  they  had  inflicted  on  the  living.  They  gave  Colum- 
bus a  royal  funend.  His  bodv,  and  afterward  that  of*  his  son,  after 
having  sucrcessively  occupieil  several  monuments  in  various  Spanish 
CiUhedrals,  were  removed  and  buried,  according  to  their  wishes,  in 
Hi'^paniola.as  conquerors  in  the  land  thev  had  won.  They  now  rest 
in  Cuba.  But,  by  a  singular  decision  of  I*rovidence  or  an  ungrateful 
<'a]>rice  of  man,  of  all  the  lands  of  Amcri(^a  which  disputed  the  honor 
of  retaining  his  ashe",  n«»t  one  retained  his  name. 

All  the  characteristics  of  the  truly  great  man  are  united  in  Colum- 
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bus.  Genius,  labor,  patience,  obscurity  of  origin,  overcome  by  en- 
ergy of  wiJl ;  inild  but  persisting  firmness,  resignation  toward  Hea- 
ven, struggle  against  the  world  ;  long  conception  of  the  idea  in  soli- 
tude, heroic  execution  of  it  in  action  ;  intrepidity  and  coolness  in 
stomis,  fearlessness  of  dealh  in  civil  el  rife  ;  confidence  in  the  des- 
tiny— not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  human  race — a  life  risked  with- 
out hesitation  or  retrospect  in  venturing  into  the  unknown  and  phan- 
tom-peopled ocean,  1500  leagues  across,  and  on  which  the  first  step 
no  more  allowed  of  second  thoughts  than  Caesar's  passage  of  the 
Rubicon  ! — untiring  study,  knowledge  as  extensive  as  the  science  of 
his  day,  skilful  but  honorable  management  of  courts  to  persuade 
them  to  truth  ;  propriety  of  demeanor,  nobleness  and  dignitv  in  out- 
"ward  bearing,  which  affords  proof  of  greatness  of  mind,  and  attracts 
eyes  and  hearts  ;  language  acfapted  to  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts  ; 
eloquence  which  could  convince  kings,  and  quell  the  mutiny  of  his 
crews  ;  a  natural  poetry  of  style,  which  placed  his  narrative  on  a  par 
with  the  wonders  of  his  discoveries  and  the  marvels  of  nature  ;  on 
iounense,  ardent,  and  enduring  love  for  the  himian  race,  piercing 
even  into  that  distant  future  in  which  humanity  forgets  those  that 
do  it  service ;  legislative  wisdom  and  philosophic  mildness  in  the 
government  of  his  colonies  ;  paternal  compassion  for  those  Indians, 
mfants  of  humanity,  whom  he  wished  to  give  over  to  the  guardian- 
diip~not  to  the  tyranny  and  oppression — of  the  Old  World  ;  forget- 
fulness  of  injury,  and  magnanimous  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ; 
and,  lastly,  piety,  that  virtue  which  includes  and  exalts  all  other  vir- 
tues, when  it  exists  as  it  did  in  the  mind  of  Columbus— the  constant 
presence  of  God  in  the  soul,  of  justice  in  the  conscience,  of  mercy  in 
the  heart,  of  gratitude  in  success,  of  resignation  in  reverses,  of  worship 
always  and  everywhere. 

Such  was  the  man.  We  know  of  none  more  perfect.  He  con- 
tained several  impersonations  within  himself.  He  was  worthy  to  rep- 
resent the  ancient  world  before  that  unknown  continent  on  which 
he  was  the  ilrst  to  set  foot,  and  to  carry  to  these  men  of  a  new  race 
aU  the  virtues,  without  any  of  the  vices,  of  the  elder  hemisphere. 
His  influence  on  civilization  was  immeasurable.  He  completed  the 
world  ;  he  realized  the  physical  unit  7  of  the  globe.  He  advanced, 
far  beyond  all  that  had  lx»en  done  before  his  time,  the  work  of  God — 
the  SPIRITUAL  UNITY  OF  TiiE  Hi'MAN  RACE.  This  work,  in  which 
Columbus  had  so  largely  assisted,  was  indeed  too  great  to  be  wor- 
thily rewarded  even  by  affixing  his  name  to  the  fourth  continent. 
America  bears  not  that  name  ;  but  the  human  race,  drawn  together 
and  cemented  by  him,  will  spread  his  renown  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth. 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ChangM  hi  tbe  Condition  of  Italy.— Dark  Days.— Circnmetancea  which  led  to  the 
InTArioo  of  the  French.— State  of  things  in  Naples.— Fall  of  the  Arragonete 
Pyntf^.— Birth  of  Vittorla.— The  Colonua.— Marino.— Vittoria's  Betrothal.— The 
DncheiB  di  Francavilla.-'Litcniry  Caltore  at  Naples.— Education  of  Vittoria  in 
Ischla. 

Tetb  BiflrDS  of  change,  which  were  perplexiDg  monarchs  at  the 
period  of  Vittoria  Colouiia's  entry  on  the  scene,  belonged  simply  to  the 
material  order  of  things  ;  and  such  broad  outline  of  them  as  is  nec- 
easary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  position  of  Italy  at  that  day 
may  be  drawn  in  few  words. 

Certain  more  important  symptoms  of  changes  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  speculation  did  not  rise  to  the  surface  of  society  till  a 
few  years  later,  and  these  will  have  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  subsequent 
page. 

When  G^aleazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  murdered  in 
147G,  his  son,  Gian  Galcazzo,  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 
But  his  uncle  Ludovico,  known  in  history  as  **  Ludovico  il  Moro," 
luder  pretence  of  protecting  his  nephew,  usurped  the  whole  power 
and  property  of  the  crown,  which  he  continued  wrongfulJhr  to  keep 
in  his  own  hands,  even  after  the  majority  of  his  neohew.  The  latter, 
however,  having  married  a  granddaughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
King  of  Naples,  her  father,  Alphonso,  heir  apparent  of  that  crown, 
became  exceedingly  discontented  at  tlie  state  of  tutelage  in  which  his 
son-in-law  was  thus  held.  And  his  remonstrances  and  threats  be-' 
came  so  urgent  that  "  Black  Ludovick"  perceived  that  he  should  be 
unable  to  retain  his  usurped  position  unless  he  could  find  means  of 
disabling  Ferdinand  and  hh  son  Alphonso  from  exerting  their 
stiength  against  him.  With  this  view  he  persuaded  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  to  undertake  with  his  aid  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples,  to  which  the  French  monarch  iisserted  a  claim,  derived  from 
the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had  reigned  in  Naples  till  they  were 
ousted  by  the  house  of  Arrngon.  This  invitation,  which  the  Italian 
bistorians  consider  the  Drst  fountain-head  of  all  their  calamities^  vr«jk 
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elven  in  1492.  On  the  28d  of  Au^st,  1494.  dinrles  left  Franco  on 
his  march  to  Italy,  and  arrived  in  liome  on  the  8l8t  of  December  of 
that  year. 

On  the  previous  25th  of  January,  Ferdinand,  the  old  King  of  Na- 
ples, died,  and  his  son  Alphonso  succeeded  him.  But  the  ncv^ 
monarch,  ivho  during  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  life  had  ivielded 
the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom,  wai  so  much  hated  by  his  subjects 
that,  on  the  news  of  the  Fiench  king's  approach,  they  rose  in  rebel- 
lion and  declared  in  favor  of  the  invader.  Alphonso  made  no  at- 
tempt to  face  the  storm,  but  forthwith  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
Ferdinand,  tied  to  iSicily,  nnd  "  set  about  serving  God,"  os  the  chroni- 
clers phrase  it,  in  a  inonastcTy,  where  he  died  a  few  months  later,  on 
the  19th  of  Noveml)er.  1495. 

Ferdinand  II.,  his  son,  was  not  disliked  by  the  nation  ;  and  Guic- 
ciardini  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  abdication  of  bis  father  ui 
his  favor  had  been  executed  earlier  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
saving  the  kingdom  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  mon- 
arch. But  it  was  now  too  late.  A  large  portion  of  it  had  alreaily 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  invaders.  Ferdinand  found  the  contest 
hopeless,  and  early  in  1495  retired  to  lachia.  C'harles  entered  Naples 
the  2l8t  of  February.  1495,  and  the  whole  kingdom  hastened  to  ac- 
cept him  i\3  its  sovereign. 

Meantime,  however7  Ludovico,  Duke  of  Milan,  whose  oppressed 
nephew  had  diwl  on  the  22d  of  October,  1494,  began  to  l)c  alarmed 
at  the  too  coniplcto  success  of  bis  own  i)olicy,  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  tlic  Venetian.**,  the  King  of  the  Hcmana,  and  Ferdinand 
of  Oastile,  against  Cliarlcs,  who  seems  to  have  immedialoly  liccomo 
as  much  panic-stricken  at  the  news  of  it  as  Alphonso  had  i>ecn  at  his 
approach.  The  French,  moreover,  both  the  monarch  and  his  fol- 
lowers, had  lost  no  time  in  making  themselves  so  odious  to  the  Nea- 
politans that  the  nation  had  already  repented  of  having  abandoned 
Ferdinand  so  reacUly,  and  were  anxious  to  get  lid  of  the  French  and 
receive  him  back  again.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  1495,  Charles 
hastily  left  Naples  on  his  return  to  France,  leaving  Gilbert  de  Mont- 
pensier  as  Viceroy  ;  and  on  the  7lh  of  July  Ferdinand  returned  to 
Naples,  and  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  tieople. 

And  now,  having  thus  the  goodwill  oi  his  subjects,  already  dis- 
gusted with  their  French  rulers,  Ferdinand  might  in  all  probability 
have  succeeded  without  any  foreign  assistance  in  ridding  his  country 
of  the  remaining  French  troops  left  behind  him  by  Charleys,  and  in 
re-establ idling  the  dynasty  of  Arragon  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  had 
he  not,  at  the  time  when  things  looked  worst  with  him,  on  the  first 
coming  of  Charles,  committed  the  fatal  error  of  luiking  assistance 
from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  of  Castile. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  the  crafty,  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  a 
second  time  ;  but  instantly  dispatched  to  his  aid  Consalvo  Ernandcz 
d'Aguilar,  known   thereafter  in  Neapolitan   history  ns  "  II   gran 
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Capitano/*  both  oq  account  of  his  rank  as  Goneralissimo  of  the  Span- 
ish forces,  and  of  his  high  military  merit  and  success.  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  with  the  lielp  of  Consalvo  and  the  troops  he  brouglit  with 
him,  soon  succeeded  in  driving  tlie  French  out  of  liis  kingdom  ;  and 
appeared  to  )>e  on  the  eve  of  a  more  prosperous  period,  wlicn  a  sud- 
den illness  put  on  end  to  his  life,  in  October,  141)0.  He  died  without 
offispring,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Frederick. 

Thus,  as  the  Neapolitan  historians  remark,  Naples  had  passed  un- 
der the  sway  of  no  less  than  Ave  monorchs  in  tlio  8i>ace  of  three 
years,  to  wit: 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  the  first,  who  died  the  2oth  of  January, 
1494. 

Alphonso,  his  son,  who  abdicated  on  tlio  3d  of  February,  149o. 

Charles  of  France,  crowned  at  Naples  on  the  20th  of  May,  1495, 
and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  immediately  afterwards. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  II.,  son  of  Alphonso.  who  entered  Naples 
in  triumph  on  the  7th  of  July,  1495,  aud  died  in  October,  149G. 

Frederick  of  Arragon,  his  uncle,  who  succeeded  him. 

But  these  so  rapid  changes  hod  not  exhausted  the  slides  of  For- 
tune's magic  lantern.  She  had  other  harlequinade  transformations 
in  hand,  sufficient  to  moke  even  Naples  tired  of  cbange  and  desirous 
of  repose.  Frederick,  the  last,  and  i>erhaps  the  best,  and  lK>stlove;l 
of  tho  Neapolitim  soyereigu^  of  the  dynasty  of  Arragon,  resigned  but 
to  witness  tho  final  discomlituro  and  downfall  of  his  house. 

Charles  YIII.  died  in  April,  1498  ;  but  his  successor,  Louis  XII., 
was  equally  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  tbo  crown  of  Naples,  and 
mora  able  to  carry  his  views  into  effect.  Tho  principal  obstacle  13 
his  doing  so  was  tho  power  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  troops  under  Consalvo  of  Naples.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  could  by  no  means  permit  the  spoliation  of  his  kinsman  an:l 
ally,  Ftcderick,  who  loyally  relied  on  his  protection  for  the  profit  of 
tho  King  of  Fmnce.  Louis  knew  tluit  it  was  imi>os8ibIu  he  should  do 
so.  But  the  Most  Christian  King  thought  thot  (he  Most  Catliolic 
King  might  very  probably  find  it  consistent  with  kingly  honor  to 
tike  a  diucrent  view  of  the  cose,  if  it  were  proposed  to  him  to  go 
shares  in  tho  plunder.  And  the  Most  Christian  King's  estimate  of 
royal  nature  was  so  just  thnt  tho  Most  Catholic  King  acceded  in  tho 
innkcst  manner  to  his  royal  brother's  proposal. 

Louis  accordingly  sent  un  army  to  iuvotle  Naples  in  the  year  1500. 
Tbo  unfortunate  Frederick  was  beguiled  tho  while  into  thinking  that 
hia  full  tiust  might  be  placed  on  the  assistance  of  Spain.  But  when, 
on  tho  25th  of  Juno,  1501,  the  Borgia  Pope,  Alexander  VII.,  pub- 
lished a  bull  gracioudv  dividing  his  dominions  between  the  two  cM- 
est  sons  of  the  church,  he  pcnieiscil  at  once  th:it  his  position  wns 
hopeless.  Uesolving,  however,  not  to  alKuidon  liis  kin^rdom  without 
miking  on  attempt  to  preserve  it,  he  dctcruiinoil  to  defend  himself  in 
Capua.     That  city  was,  however,  taken  by  the  FrencVi  v)\k  vNifc^iAJ^j^^A. 
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Jul>\  1501,  and  Frederick  fled  to  ladiia ;  whence  he  lubMqiient]^  re- 
tired to  France,  and  died  at  Tours  on  the  9th  of  NoTember,  150i. 

Meanwhile  the  r€»yal  accomplices,  having  duly  shared  their  booty, 
instantly  beinu  to  quarrel,  as  thieves  are  wont  to  do,  over  the  divis- 
ion of  it.  £ach  in  fact  had  from  the  first  determined  eventually  to 
possess  himself  of  the  whule ;  proving,  thai  if  indeed  there  be  honor 
among  thieves,  the  proverb  must  not  be  understood  to  apply  to  such 
as  are  '*  Most  Christian"  and  *'  Most  Catholic*' 

Naples  thus  became  the  battle-field,  as  well  as  the  prize,  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle  while  waiting 
to  see  which  invader  was  to  be  her  master.  At  length  the  Spaniard 
proved  the  stronger,  as  he  was  also  the  more  Iniquitous  of  the  two ; 
and  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1504,  the  French  finally  quitted  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  leaving  it  in  the  entire  and  peaceful  possession  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.  Under  him,  and  his  successors  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  the  unhappv  province  was  governed  by  a  series  of  viceroys, 
of  whom,  says  Collet  ta,*  '*  one  here  and  there  was  good,  nouuiy  bed 
enough,  and  several  execrable,"  for  a  period  of  280 years,  with  results 
still  visible. 

Such  was  the  scene  on  which  our  heroine  hsd  to  enter  in  the  year 
1400.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio,  lirothcr  of  that  protonotary 
Colonna  whose  miserable  death  at  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies  of  his  family,  the  Oraini,  allied  with  the  Kiarii,  then  in  power 
for  the  nonce  during  the  popedom  of  Sixtus  IV.,  has  been  related  in 
thn  life  of  Catcrina  Sforza.  Her  mother  was  Agnes  of  Montefeltre  ; 
and  all  the  biographers  and  historians  tell  us  that  she  was  the  young* 
est  of  six  children  bom  to  her  parents.  The  statement  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  extreme  and  very  cosily  detected  inaccuracy  which 
may  often  be  found  luinded  on  unchallenged  from  one  generation  to 
another  of  Italian  writers  of  biography  and  history. 

The  Cavalierc  Pietro  Yisconti,  the  latest  It^ian,  and  by  far  the 
most  complete  of  Vittoria's  l)iographers,  who  edited  a  handsome 
edition  of  her  works  not  published,  but  printed  in  1B40  at  the  expense 
of  the  prince-banker,  Torlonia,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marrioge  with 
the  Princess  Donna  Teresa  Colonna,  writes  thus  at  page  65  of  the  life 
prefixed  to  this  votive  volume  :  "  The  child  (Vittoria)  increased  and 
completed  the  number  of  children  whom  Agnes  of  MontcfeUre, 
dauc^hter  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Urbino,  had  presented  to  her  hus- 
l)an(l."  He  adds  in  a  note,  **  this  princess  had  already  had  five  sons, 
Frederick,  Ascanio,  Ferdinando,  Camillo,  Sciarra." 

Coppi,  in  his  **  Memorie  Coloanesi,"  makes  no  mention  f  of  the  last 
three — giving  as  the  olTspring  of  Fabrizio  and  Agnes,  only  Freder- 
ick, Ascanio,  and  Vittoria.    lied  by  this  discrepancy  to  examine  far- 


*  Storia  di  Nan.,  lib.  1.  can.  1. 

t  lie  speaks,  indeed  {p,  iaC),  of  Sciorim  an  a  brother  of  Atcanlo ;  adding  that  ho 
waa  illagitjnuto. 
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ther  the  accuracy  of  Yisconii's  statement,  I  found  that  Agnes  di 
Montcfcltre  was  born  in  1472 ;  and  was,  consequently,  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Yittoria's  birth.  It  became  clear,  therefore,  tliat 
it  was  exceedingly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  he  should 
have  had  five  children  previously.  But  I  found  farther,  that  Freder- 
ick, the  eldest  son,  anci  always  hitherto  siiid  to  have  been  the  eldest 
child  of  Agnes,  died,  accordmcr  to  the  testimony  of  his  tombstone,* 
still  existing  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  PaIlaz/.ola,  in  the  yeiir. 
1516,  being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  was,  therefore,  born  in 
1407  or  1-38,  and  must  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  youugcr  thau 
Yittoria ;  who  must,  it  should  seem,  liave  been  the  eldest,  and  not 
tiie  youngest,  of  her  parents*  children. 

It  can  scaicely  be  necessary  to  tell  even  the  most  exclusively  Eng- 
lish reader  how  ancient,  how  noble,  how  magnitlccnt,  was  tho 
princely  houso  of  Colonna.  They  were  so  noble  that  their  lawless 
violence,  f  recbooting  habits,  private  wars,  and  clan  enmities,  rendered 
them  a  scourge  to  their  conntry  ;  and  for  several  centuries  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  mass  Df  anarchy  and  barbarism,  that  rendered 
Romo  one  of  tho  most  insecure  places  of  abode  in  Europe,  and  still 
taints  the  instincts  of  its  populace  with  characteristics  which  muko 
it  one  of  the  least  civilizable  races  of  Italy.  The  Orsini  l)eing  equally 
noble,  and  equally  poweiful  and  lawless,  the  high-bied  mastitTs  of 
either  princely  house  for  more  than  two  himdred  years,  witli  short 
respites  of  ill-Kept  truce,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  flying  at  each 
other's  throats,  to  tho  inflnito  annoyance  and  injury  of  their  less  no- 
ble and  more  peaceably-disposed  fellow -cituBens. 

Though  tho  possessions  of  the  Colonna  clan  liad  before  been  wide- 
spread and  extensive,  they  received  considerable  additions  during^  tho 
Inspac^  of  the  Colonna  pope,  Martin  Y.»  great  uncle  of  Fabrizio, 
Yittona*s  father,  who  occupied  the  Papal  chair  frum  1417  to  14i)l. 
At  the  period  of  our  heroine's  birth  tho  family  property  was  im- 
mense. 

Yery  manv  were  the  fiefs  held  by  the  Colonna  in  tho  immediate 
neighborhooa  of  the  city,  and  especially  among  tho  hills  to  the  east 
and  south-east  of  the  Campagna.  There  several  of  the  strongest 
positions,  and  most  delightfuTlj"  situated  tow  as  and  castles,  be- 
longed to  them. 

Among  tho  more  important  of  these  was  Marino,  admirably 
placed  among  the  hills  that  surround  the  lovely  lake  of  Albano. 

Few  excursionists  among  the  storied  sites  in  the  environs  of  Romo 
make  Marino  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage.  The  town  han  a  liad  name 
in  these  days.  The  Colonna  vassals  who  inhabit  it,  and  still  pay  to 
the  feudal  lord  a  tribute,  recently  ruled  by  the  liomHn  tribunals  to 
be  due  (a  suit  having  been  instituted  by  the  inhabitani^  w.Mi  a  view 
of  shaking  olf  this  old  mark  of  vassalage),  are  said  to  he  eminent 


•  Coppi,  Mem.  Col.,  p.  S69. 
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among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Campagna  for  violence,  lawlessness, 
and  dishonesty.  The  bitterest  hatred,  the  legacy  of  old  wrong  and 
oppression,  is  felt  by  them  against  their  feudal  lords  ;  and  this  senti* 
ment,  which,  inherited,  as  it  seems  to  be,  from  genenitiun  to  genera- 
tion, speaks  but  little  in  favor  of  the  old  feudal  lule,  docs  not  tend  to 
make  the  men  of  Marino  good  or  safe  subjects.  Many  a  sti  anger  has, 
however,  probably  looked  down  fromtlie  beautifully  wooded  heiglit)i 
of  Castle  Gandolfo  on  the  picturesquely  gloomy  little  walled  town 
creeping  up  the  steep  side  of  its  hill,  and  crowned  by  the  ancient 
seignorial  residence  it  so  much  detests.  And  any  one  of  these  would 
1^  able  to  assure  a  recent  intensely  French  biographer  of  Vittoria 
that  he  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  town  and  castle  of  Marino 
have  BO  entirely  perLshed  and  Ix^en  forgotten  that  the  site  of  thcro 
even  is  now  unknown  !  ♦ 

On  the  contrary,  the  old  castle  has  lecently  been  repaired  and  mod 
emized  into  a  very  handsome  nineteenth -century  residence,  to  the 
no  small  injury  of  its  outward  appearance  in  a  picturesque  and  his- 
torical point  of  view.  The  interior  still  contains  unchanged  several 
of  the  nobly  proportioned  old  halls,  which  were  planned  at  n  time 
when  mighty  revels  in  the  rare  times  of  i>eace,  and  defence  in  Ihc 
more  normal  condition  of  clan  warfare,  were  the  object  held  in  view 
by  the  builder.  Many  memorials  of  interest,  moreover,  piclurts, 
and  other  records  of  the  old  times,  were  brought  to  Marino  from  Pa- 
liano,  when  the  Colonna  family  were,  in  the  time  of  the  last  pope, 
moat  unjustly  compelled  to  self  the  latter  |X).«^Fefc:sion  to  the  Roman 
government.  Paliano,  which  from  its  mountain  pri>itiou  is  extremely 
strong  and  easily  <lefendetl,  teemed  to  the  goveinmtnt  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  that  prime  want  of  a  papal  des- 
potism, a  prison  for  political  offenders.  The  Coloiinas,  therefore, 
were  invited  to  sell  it  to  the  state  ;  and  en  their  declining  to  do  so, 
received  an  intimation  that  the  paternal  governnunt  having  deter- 
mined  on  possessing  it,  and  having  a!.so  fixetl  the  price  the}'  in- 
t<mded  to  give  for  it,  no  option  in  the  matter  could  be  peimittcd 
them.  80  Marino  was  enriched  by  nil  that  was  transferable  of  the 
ancient  memorials  that  had  gathered  around  the  stronger  mountain 
fortress  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

It  was  at  Marino  that  Vittoria  was  l)orn,  in  a  rare  periml  of  most 
unusually  prolonged  peace.  Her  parents  bad  Fdeetul,  we  are  told, 
from  among  their  numerous  castles,  that  beautiful  spct,  f(.r  the  en- 
joyment of^thc  short  interval  of  tranriuillity  whirh  smiled  on  their 
first  years  f  of  marriage.  A  very  successful  raid,  in  wliieh  Fabrizio 
and  his  cousin  Prospero  Colonna  had  harried  the  fiefs  of  the  Ori?ini, 


•  Which  ia  the  truly  wonderful  flsseriion  of  M.  lo  Fcvrc  Dciimlcr,  In  his  little 
vohimc  entitled  "  Vittoria  Colonna."   Pnrl^.  ISW.  p.  7. 

t  As  it  would  appear,  they  must  have  htM>n,  I'ruui  (he  datea  given  above,  to  ehow 
that  Vittoria  muHt  have  been  their  lirftt  cliild. 
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and  driven  off  a  gjeat  quantity  of  cattle,*  had  been  followefl  by  a 
peace  made  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  VIII.  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
ffust,  1486,  which  seems  absolutely  to  have  lusted  till  1494,  when  we 
nnd  the  two  cousins  at  open  war  with  the  new  Pope  Alexander  VL 

Far  more  important  contests,  however,  were  at  hand,  tlie  progress 
of  which  led  to  the  youthful  daughter  of  the  house  being  treated, 
while  yet  in  her  fifth  year,  as  part  of  the  family  capital,  to  be  made 
use  of  for  the  advancement  of  the  family  interests,  and  thus  lixcd 
the  desUny  of  her  life. 

When  Charics  VIII.  passed  through  Kome  on  his  march  against 
Naples,  at  the  end  of  14U4,  the  Colonna  cousins  sided  with  him  ; 
placed  themselves  under  his  banners,  and  contributed  materially  to 
aid  hia  successful  invasion.  But  on  his  flight  from  Naples,  in  14Uo, 
they  suddenly  clianged  sides,  and  took  service  under  Ferdinand  11. 
The  fact  of  this  change  of  party,  which  to  our  ideas  seems  to  require 
so  much  explanation,  probably  appeared  to  their  contemporaries  a 
perfectlv  simple  matter ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  such  without  any 
word  of  the  motives  or  causes  of  it  Perhaps  they  merely  sought  to 
sever  themselves  from  a  losing  game.  Possibly,  as  we  llnd  them  re- 
warded for  their  adherence  to  the  King  of  Naples  by  the  grant  of  a 
great  number  of  fiefs  previously  possessed  by  the  Orsini,  who  were 
on  the  other  side,  they  were  induced  to  change  their  allegiance  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  those  possessions,  and  by  the  Colonna  instinct 
of  enmity  to  the  Orsini  race.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  naturally 
anxious  to  have  some  better  hold  over  his  new  friends  than  that 
furnished  by  their  own  oaths  of  fealty  ;  and  with  this  view  caused 
the  infant  Vittoria  to  be  betrothed  to  his  subject,  Fcrdimmd 
d'Avalos,  son  of  Alphonso,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  a  child  of  about  the 
same  age  as  the  little  bride. 

Liftle,  as  it  must  appear  to  our  modern  notions,  as  the  child's 
future  liappiness  could  have  been  cared  for  in  the  stipulation  of  a 
contract  entered  into  from  such  motives,  it  so  turned  out  that  noth- 
ing  could  have  more  effectually  secured  it.  To  Yittoria's  parents,  if 
ai^  doubts  on  such  a  point  had  presented  themselves  to  their 
mmds,  it  would  doubtless  have  appeared  abundantly  suilicieut  to 
know  that  the  rank  and  position  of  the  afiianceil  bridegroom  were 
such  as  to  secure  their  daughter  one  of  the  highest  places  among  the 
nobility  of  the  court  of  Naples,  and  the  enjoyment  of  vast  and  wide- 
spread |X)ssessions.  But  to  Vittoria  herself  all  this  would  not  have 
lieen  enough.  And  the  earliest  and  most  important  advantii^>  arising 
to  her  from  her  betrothal  was  the  bringing  her  under  the  influence 
of  tliat  training,  which  made  her  such  a  woman  as  could  not  And 
her  happiness  in  such  matters. 

We  are  told  that  henceforth — that  is,  after  the  betrothal — she  was 
educated,  together  with  her  future  husband,  iu  the  island  of  Ischia, 

*  Coppl.  Mem.  Col.,  p.  238. 
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under  the  care  of  the  widowed  Duchesn  cU  FnuiCftTiDa,  the  yoang 
Pe8cara*8  elder  sister.  Costanza  d*Andos,  Dnchesaa  di  Francavilla. 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  her 
time.  When  her  father  Alphonao,  Marehessa  dl  P^acara,  lost  his 
life  by  the  treason  of  a  black  glare,  on  the  7th  of  September.  1405, 
leaving  Ferdinand  his  son  the  heir  to  his  titles  and  estates,  an  infant 
tive  vears  okl,  then  quite  recently  betrothed  to  Yittoriu,  the  Ducbessa 
di  ^rancavilla  assumed  the  entire  direction  and  governance  of  the 
family.  So  high  was  her  reputation  for  prudence,  energy,  and 
trustworthiiiess  in  every  way,  that  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
King  Ferdinand  made  her  governor  and  "  chfttelaine"  of  Iscbta,  one 
of  the  most  important  keys  of  the  kingdom.  Kor  were  her  gifts  and 
qualities  only  such  as  were  calculated  to  fit  her  for  holding  such  a 
post.  Her  contemporary,  Caterina  Sforza,  would  have  made  a 
**  chAtelalne*'  as  vigilant,  as  prudent,  as  brave,  and  energetic  as  Cos- 
tanza.   But  the  Neapolitan  lady  was  something  more,  than  this. 

Intellectual  culture  had  been  held  in  honor  at  Naples  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  Arragoncse  dynasty.  AH  the  {Hinces  of  that 
house,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Alphonso.  the  father  of  Fer- 
dinand II.,  had  been  lovers  of  literature  and  patrons  of  learning. 
Of  this  Ferdinand  11. ,  under  whose  auBpices  the  younc  Pescara  was 
betrothed  to  Yittoriu,  and  who  chose  the  Duchessa  di  Francavilla 
as  his  governor  in  Ischia.  it  is  recorded  that  when  returning  in  tri- 
umph to  his  kingdom  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  he  rSde  into 
Naples  with  the  Marchesc  de  Pescara  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
poet  Cariteo  on  his  left.  Poets  and  their  art  especially  were  wel- 
comed iu  that  literary  court ;  and  the  ttistes  and  habits  of  the  Nca- 
])olitau  nobles  were  at  that  period  probably  more  tempered  by  those 
studies,  which  huniiuiize  the  mind  and  manners,  than  the  chivalry 
of  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

Among  this  cultured  society  Costanza  d'Avalos  was  eminent  for 
culture,  and  admirably  qualiAed  iu  every  respect  to  make  an  invalua- 
l)le  protectress  and  friend  to  her  youthful  sister-in-law.  The  trans- 
plantation, indeed,  of  the  infant  Colonna  from  her  native  feudal  cas- 
tle to  the  Duchessa  di  Froncavilla's  home  in  Ischia  was  a  change  so 
complete  and  so  favorable  that  it  may  1)0  fairly  supposeil  that  with- 
out it  the  young  Koman  girl  would  not  have  grown  into  the  woman 
slie  did. 

For  in  truth,  Marino,  little  calculated,  as  it  will  be  supposed  such 
a  stronghold  of  the  ever  turbulent  Colonna  was  at  any  time  tu  affonl 
the  means  and  oppoilunilv  for  jntellectuiil  culture,  became,  shortly 
nftcr  the  period  of  Vittoria's  betrothal  to  the  heir  of  the  D'Avalos, 
wholly  unfit  to  offer  her  even  a  safe  home.  Whether  it  continued  to 
be  the  residence  of  Agnes,  while  her  husband  Fabrizio  was  fightinij 
iu  Naples,  and  her  daughter  was  under  the  caie  of  the  Duchessa  di 
Francavilla  in  Ischia,  has  not  been  recorded.  But  we  fiud  that  when 
Fabri/io  had  deserted  the  French  king,  and  ranged  liiniself  ou  the 
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side  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  his  castles  would  be  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  French  troops 
•8  thev  passed  through  Rome  on  their  way  to  or  from  Naples,  to 
provide  against  this,  he  had  essayed  to  place  them  in  safety  by  con- 
signing them  as  a  deposit  in  trust  to  the  Sacred  College.*  But  Pope 
Borgia,  deeming,  probably,  that  he  might  find  the  means  of  possess- 
ing uimaelf  of  some  of  the  estates  in  question,  refused  to  permit 
this,  ordering  that  they  should,  instead,  be  delivered  into  his  Icecping. 
On  this  being  refused,  he  ordered  Marino  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground. 
And  Guicciardini  write8,f  that  the  Colonna,  having  placed  garri- 
MH18  \n  Amelici  and  Rocca  di  Papa,  two  other  of  the  family  strong- 
holds, abandoned  all  tlic  rest  of  the  possessions  in  the  Roman  States. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  A^es  accompanied  her  husband 
and  daughter  to  Naples.  Subsequently  the  same  historian  relates,} 
that  Marino  was  burned  by  order  of  Clement  VII.  in  1526.  So  that 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  order  of  Alexander  for  its  utter  de- 
stroction  in  1501  was  not  wholly  carried  into  execution. 

The  kincdom  and  city  of  Naples  was  during  this  time  by  no 
means  without  a  larse  share  of  the  turmoil  and  warfare  that  was 
Tezing  every  part  of  Italy.  Yet  whosoever  had  his  lot  cast  durin^r 
those  years  elsewhere  than  in  Rome  was  in  some  degree  fortunate. 
And  considering  the  general  state  of  the  peninsula,  and  her  own  so- 
cial pMition  and  connections,  Vittoria  may  be  deemed  very  particu- 
larly so,  to  have  found  a  safe  retreat  and  an  adminibl^  governed 
home  on  the  rock  of  Ischia.  In  after-life  we  find  her  clmging  to  it 
with  tenacious  affection,  and  dedicating  more  than  one  sonnet  to 
the  remembrances  which  made  it  sacred  to  her.  And  though  in  her 
widowhood  her  memory  naturally  most  frequently  recurs  to  the 
I^^Py  years  of  her  married  life  there,  the  remote  little  island  had  at 
least  a  strong  claim  upon  her  affections  as  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
For  to  the  years  tliere  passed  under  the  care  of  her  noble  sister-in- 
law,  Oostanza  d'Avalos,  she  owed  the  possibility  that  the  daughter 
of  a  Roman  chieftain  who  passed  his  life  in  harrying  others  and  being 
luuried  himself,  and  in  acquiring  as  a  **  condottiere"  captain  the  rep- 
utation of  one  of  the  first  soldiers  of  his  day,  could  become  cither 
morally  or  intellectually  the  woman  Vittoria  Colonna  beuimie. 

•Ooppl.Xem.Col,p  S43.  t  Book  v.  dup.  U, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tittoria^s  Penonal  Appearance.— FixBt  Love.— A  Noble  Soldier  of  Fortane.— Italian 
Wars  of  the  If'irceenth  and  Sixteenth  Centariia.~Tlie  Colonna  FortiiBea.— Death 
of  Ferdinand  11— The  Neapolitans  carnr  Coals  to  Newcaetle.— Srcnts  in  lechia. 
—Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  Naples.— Life  In  Naples  In  the  Bfacteenth  Centnty.— Mar* 
ilage  of  Ptiscaro  with  Viitorla.— Marriage  Presents. 

From  the  time  of  her  betrothal  in  1405  to  that  of  her  marriage  in 
1509,  histor]^  altogether  loses  sight  of  Yittoria.  Wc  must  suppose 
her  to  be  quietly  and  happily  crowing  from  infancy  to  adolescence 
under  the  roof  of  Costanza  d'Avalos,  the  chdUlaine  of  Ischia,  sharing 
the  studies  of  her  future  husband  and  present  playmate,  and  increas- 
ing, as  in  stature,  so  in  even"  grace  both  of  mind  and  body.  The 
young  Pescara  seems  also  to  have  profited  by  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties offered  him  of  becoming  something  better  than  a  mere  preux 
cJtevatier,  A  taste  for  literature,  and  especially  for  poesy,  was  then 
a  ruling  fashion  among  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Naples.  And  the 
young  Ferdinand ,  of  whose  personal  beauty  and  knightly  accom- 
plishments wc  Iiear  much,  manifested  also  excellent  qualities  of  dis- 
position and  intelligence.  His  biographer  Giovio*  tells  us  that  his 
beard  was  auburn,  his  nose  aciuilinc,  his  eyes  large  and  fiery  when 
excited,  but  mild  and  gentle  at  other  times,  lie  was,  however,  con- 
sidered proud,  adds  Bishop  Giovio,  on  accoimt  of  his  hau^^hty  car- 
riuc^e,  the  little  familiarity  of  his  manners,  and  his  grave  and'  brief 
fjushion  of  speech. 

To  his  pla^Tnate  Yittoria,  the  companion  of  his  studies  and  hours 
of  recreation,  tlus  sterner  mood  was  doubtless  modified ;  and  with 
all  the  good  gifts  attributed  to  him,  it  was  natural  enough  that  be- 
fore the  time  had  come  for  consummating  the  infant  betrothal,  the 
union  planned  for  i>olitical  purposes  had  changed  itself  into  a  verita- 
ble love-match.  The  affection  seems  to  have  been  equal  on  either 
side  ;  and  Yittoria,  if  we  are  to  Ix'lieve  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  poets  and  literateurs  of  her  day,  must  have  been  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  most  authentic 
portrait  t  of  her  is  one  preserved  in  the  Colonna  gallery  at  Rome, 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  hy  Giroliimo  Muziano,  from  an  original  pic- 
ture by  some  artist  of  higher  note.  It  is  a  beautiful  face  of  the  true 
Roman  type,  perfectly  regular,  of  exceeding  purity  of  outline,  and 
perhaps  a  little  he>»vv  alwut  the  lower  pait  of  the  face.  But  the 
calm,  large,  thouglitful  eye,  and  the  superbly  developed  -forehead, 
secure  it  from  any  approach  towards  an  expression  of  sensualism. 
The  fulness  of  the  lip  is  only  sufficient  to  indicate  that  sensitiveness 
to  and  appreciation  of   beauty,  which  constitutes  an  essential  clc- 


♦  Giovio.  Vita  del  Mar.  di  Pescara.  Venice,  1557,  p.  14. 
t  Vlaconti,  Riml  di  Vit.  Col.,  [k  3W 
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ment  ii:  Uic  poetical  tempcrnment.  The  bair  is  of  that  bright  golden 
tint  that  Titian  loured  so  well  to  paint ;  and  its  beauty  has  been  espe- 
cially recorded  by  more  than  one  of  her  contemporaries.  The  poet 
GakAZzo  da  Tarsia,  who  professed  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
^e,  her  most  fervent  admirer  and  devoted  slave,  recurs  in  many 
passages  of  his  poems  to  tliose  fiiscinating  "  chlome  d*oro ;"  as 
Lere  he  sings,  witu  more  enthusiasm  than  taste,  of  the 

**Trcccc  fVor,  die  In  gli  alti  giri, 
Non  c  clio^  uiiqua  parcggi  o  sole  o  stclla  ;*' 

or  4gain  where  he  tells  us  that  the  sun  and  his  lady-love  appeared 

**  Ambl  con  chiome  <Vor  lucide  o  tt»rec." 

But  the  testimony  of  graver  writers,  lay  and  clerical,  is  not  want- 
ing to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Yittoria,  in  her  prime,  really  misrht 
he  considered  **  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day,*'  with  more 
truth  tli^n  that  hackneyed  phrase  often  conveys.  So  when  at  length 
the  Colonna  seniors,  and  the  Ducliessa  di  Francavilla  thought  that 
the  fitting  moment  had  arrived  for  carrying  into  effect  the  long- 
standing engagement — whicli  was  not  till  1509,  when  the  prvmessi 
tposi  were  l)0th  in  their  nineteenth  year — the  youni^  couple  were 
thoroughly  in  love  with  each  other,  and  went  to  the  altar  with  every 
prospect  of  wedded  happiness. 

But  during  these  quiet  years  of  study  and  development  in  little 
rock-bound  fschia.  the  world  without  was  anything  but  quiet,  as  the 
outline  of  Neapolitan  history  in  the  last  chapter  sufllciently  indi- 
cates ;  and  Fabrizio  Colonna  was  ever  in  the  thick  of  the  confusion. 
As  long  as  the  Ara^i^onese  monarchs  kept  up  the  stniggle,  he  fought 
for  them  upon  the  losing  side  ;  but  when,  after  the  retreat  of  Fred- 
crick,  the  last  of  them,  the  contest  was  Iwtwecn  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  he  chose  the  latter,  which  proved  to  Ik)  the  winning  side. 
Frederick,  on  abandoning  Naples,  threw  himself  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  King  of  France,  an  enemy  much  less  hated  by  him  than  was 
Fenlinand  of  Spain,  who  had  so  shamefully  deceived  and  betrayed 
him.  But  his  high  constable,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  not  sharing,  as  it 
should  seem,  his  sovereign's  feelings  on  the  subject,  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain.  And  again,  this  change  of  fealty 
and  service  seems  to  have  been  considered  so  much  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  that  it  elicits  no  remark  from  the  contemporary 
writers. 

In  fact,  the  noble  Fabrizio,  the  bearer  of  a  grand  old  Italian  name, 
the  lord  of  many  a  powerful  barony  and  owner  of  many  a  mile  of 
fair  domain,  a  lioman  patrician  of  pure  Itnlian  race,  to  whom,  if  to 
any,  the  honor,  the  independence,  the  interests,  and  the  name  of 
Italv  should  have  been  dear,  was  a  mere  captain  of  free  lances — a 
soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  sell  his  blood  and  great  military  talents 
in  the  best  market.    The  best  of  his  fellow  nobles  in  all  ^^Vs^  ^^ 
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Italy  were  tlie  same.  Tlieir  profeaaion  was  fl^tinf.  And  mcM 
lighting,  in  whatever  cnuf>e,  so  It  were  braveljr  and  knij^tlv  done, 
was  the  most  honored  and  noble&t  professioB  off  thai  dajr.  «>  bhigIi 
of  real  greatness  as  could  be  imparted  to  the  profeasloB  off  war,  hy 
devotion  to  a  pencm,  might  occasioually— though  not  very  ffrequently 
in  Itaiy-— have  bein  met  witli  amoqg  the  soldim  of  that  period.  Bnt 
nil  those  elements  of  icenuine  heroism,  which  are  generaied  by  devotion 
to  a  cau$e,  and  nil  tliose  ideas  of  patriotism,  of  resistance  to  wrong, 
and  assertion  of  iumian  rights,  which  con[q>e]  the  philoaoplv^r  and 
philanthropist  to  iidmit  that  war  mav  sometimes  be  righteons,  noble, 
elevating,  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  prolific  of  high  thoughts  and 
^rcat  deeds,  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  chivalry  of  Italy  at  the  time 
in  question. 

And,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  feeling  of  ifiitionaHty  is  concerned,  the 
institution  of  knighthood  itself,  as  it  then  jexisted,  was  cidculated  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  patriotic  sentunent.  For  the  commonwealth 
of  chivalry  was  of  European  extent.  The  knights  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  were  brothers  in  arms,  linked 
together  by  a  community  of  thought  and  sentiment  infinitely  strong- 
er than  any  which  lx>und  them  to  the  other  classes  of  their  own 
countrymen.  The  ugsregntion  of  caste  wholly  overbore  that  of  na- 
tiounlity.  And  the  nature  of  the  former,  though  not  wholly  evil  in 
its  influences,  any  more  than  that  of  the  latter  is  wholly  good.  Is  yet 
intlnitely  i>arrower,  less  liumunizing,  and  less  ennobling  m  its  action 
on  human  motives  and  conduct.  And  war,  the  Icadinc:  aggregative 
occupation  of  those  days,  was  proportionably  narrowed  in  its  scope, 
deteriorated  in  its  inllueuces,  and  rendered  incapable  of  supplying 
that  stimulus  to  healthy  human  development  which  it  has  in  its  more 
noble  forms  indUputably  sometimes  furnished  to  mankind. 

And  it  is  important  to  the  great  history  of  modern  civilization  that 
these  truths  hIiouM  Ite  recognized  and  clearly  understood.  For  this 
same  period,  which  is  here*  in  question,  was,  as  all  know,  one  of 
great  Hitcllectual  activity,  of  rapid  development,  and  fruitful  pro- 
gress. At'd  historical  speculators  on  these  facts,  finding  this  un- 
usual movement  of  mind  contemporaneous  with  a  time  of  almost 
universjil  and  uuceasiDg  warfare,  have  thought  that  some  of  the 
producing  causes  of  the  former  fact  were  to  be  found  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter  ;  and  have  argued  that  the  general  ferment  and 
stirring  up  produced  by  these  chivalrous  but  truly  ignoble  wars  as- 
sisted inainlv  in  generafing  that  exceptionally  fer^  i(i  condition  of  the 
human  mind.  Hut,  admitting  that  a  time  of  national  struggle  for 
some  worthy  object  may  probably  bo  found  to  exercise  such  an  in- 
fiuence  as  that  altributecl  to  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth  centuries,  it  is  certain  that  these  latter  were  of  no  such  enno- 
bling nature.  And  the  causes  of  the  great  intellectual  movement  of 
those  centuries  must  therefore  Ixj  sought  elsewhere. 

From  the  time  when  **  il  gran  Capitano"  Con&alvo,  ou  behalf  of 
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his  master,  FerdiDond  of  Spain,  having  previously  assisted  the 
Ii^rench  in  driving  out  the  unfortunate  Frederick,  the  last  of  the 
Aragonese  kings  of  Naples,  had  afterwards  finally  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling the  French  from  their  share  of  the  stolen  kingdom,  the 
affairs  of  the  Colonna  cousins,  Fabrlzio  and  Prospero,  began  to 
brighten.  The  last  French  troops  quitted  Naples  on  January  1st, 
loSL  By  a  diploma,  bearing  date  November  15th,  1504,*  and  still  pre- 
served among  the  Colonna  archives,  eighteen  baronies  were  con- 
ferred on  Prc^ero  Colonna  by  Ferdinand.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
montJi,  all  the  fiefs  which  Fabrlzio  had  formoily  possessed  in  the 
Abruzzi  were  restored  to  him  ;  and  by  another  deed,  dated  the  same 
day,  thirty-three  others,  in  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
were  bestowed  on  him. 

In  the  mean  time  earth  had  been  relieved  from  the  presence  of 
the  Borgia  Vicegerent  of  heaven,  and  Julius  II.  reigned  in  his  stead. 
By  him  the  Colonna  were  relieved  from  their  excommunication 
and  restored  to  all  their  Iloman  possessions.  So  that  the  news  of 
the  family  fortunes,  which  from  time  to  time  reached  the  daughter 
of  the  house  in  her  happy  retirement  in  rocky  Ischia,  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  she  began  to  be  of  an  nge  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  such  matters,  were  altogether  favorable. 

But  the  tranquil  life  there  during  these  years  was  not  unbroken  by 
sympatliy  with  the  vicissitudes  which  were  variously  aflfccting  tho 
excitable  city,  over  which  the  little  recluse  court  looked  from  their 
island  home.  The  untimely  death  of  Pcrdinand  II.,  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  1496,  threw  the  first  deep  shade  over  the  household  of  the 
Duchessa  di  Francavilla,  which  had  crossed  it  since  Vittoria  had  be- 
come its  inmate.  Never,  according  to  the  contemporary  journalist 
Giuliano  Passeri,f  was  prince  more  tnily  lamented  by  his  people  of 
every  class.  Almost  immediately  after  his  marriage,  the  young  king 
and  his  wife  Imth  fell  ill  at  Somma,  near  Naples.  The  diarist  de- 
scribes the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  'two  biers,  supporting  the 
sick  king  and  queen,  entering?  their  capital  .side  by  side.  Every  thing 
that  the  science  of  the  time  could  suggest,  even  to  the  carrying  in 
procession  of  the  head  as  well  as  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  was 
tried  in  vain.  The  young  king,  of  whom  so  much  was  hoped,  died  : 
and  there  arose  throughout  the  city,  writes  Pas.seri,  **  a  cry  of  w^eep- 
in^  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  were  fallin<^  m 
rum,  all,  both  great  and  small,  male  and  female,  crying  aloud  to 
heaven  for  pity.  So  that  I  truly  think  that,  since  God  made  tho 
world,  a  gn»iter  weeping  than  tliis  was  never  known.*' 

Then  camo  the  great  jubilee  year,  1500  ;  on  which  occasion  a  cir 
comstance  occurred  that  set  all  Naples  talkins:.  It  was  discussed, 
we  may  shrewdly  conjecture,  in  a  somewhat  aiilerent  spirit  in  tha^ 
Iscfaia  househoia,  which  most  interests  us,  from  the  tone  in  whici) 


*  C«ppl.  Mean.  Col.,  p.  t-19.  t  Note  U 
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the  excitable  city  cbattercd  of  it.  At  the  be^oning  of  April,*  the 
Keapolitans,  in  honor  of  the  great  jubilee,  sent  a  deputation,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  celebrated  virgin,  della  Bnina  dello  Carmine,  who 
justified  her  reputntion,  nnd  did  credit  to  her  country,  by  worliing 
mnumcrablo  mimcles  nil  the  way  as  she  went.  But  what  was  the 
mortificution  of  her  bearers,  when,  arrived  at  Rome,  the  result  of  the 
fame  arising  from  their  tiiumphant  progress  was,  that  Pope  Boriria. 
jealous  of  a  foreign  virgin,  which  might  divert  the  alms  of  the  fuilb- 
ful  from  tbe  Koman  begginir-boxes,  showed  himself  so  thorough  n 
protectionist  of  the  home  manufacture  that  he  ordered  the  ]Neupoli- 
tan  virgin  to  be  carrie<l  back  again  immediately.  This  had  to  be 
done  ;  but  Madonna  della  Bruna,  nothing  daunted,  worked  miracles 
faster  than  ever  as  she  was  being  carried  oil,  and  continued  to  do  so 
all  the  way  home. 

In  July,  loOl,  there  came  a  guest  to  the  dwelling  of  Cnstanza 
d'Avalos,  whose  coming  and  goin^  must  have  made  a  durable  im- 
pression on  the  opening  mind  of  Vitloria,  then  just  eleven  years  old. 
This  was  Frederick,  the  last  of  the  Aragoncse  kings.  When  all  had 
gone  against  him,  and  the  French  had  taken,  and  moi>t  cruelly 
sacked,  Capua,  and  were  advancing  on  Naples,  +  he  sought  refuge 
with  his  wife  and  children  on  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  remained 
there  till  he  left  it,  on  the  Olh  of  September,  to  throw  himself  on  the 
generosity  of  the  French  king.  Fabrizio  Colonna  was,  it  is  re- 
corded, with  him  on  the  island,  where  the  fallen  kine:  left  for  a  while 
his  wife  and  children  ;  and  had  then  an  opportunh}'  of  Feeing— as 
far  as  the  brave  rondottiere  chieftain  had  eyes  to  see  such  matters— 
the  progress  Iiis  daughter  had  made  in  all  graces  and  good  gifts  dur- 
ing six  years  of  the  superintendence  of  Costanza  d'Avalos. 

Then'there  came  occasionally  events,  which  doubtless  called  the 
Duchebsa  di  Francavilla  from  her  retirement  to  the  nei^hlwring  but 
strongly  contrasted  scene  of  Naples  ;  and  in  all  probability  furnished 
opportunities  of  showing  her  young  pupil  something  of  the  great  and 


greatest  lamentation  ever  heard  in  the  woild  over  the  death  of  Ferdi- 


nand of  Aragon,  were  now  eiiually  loud  and  vehement  J  in  their 
welcome  to  his  false  usurping  kinsman,  Ferdinand  of  CuFlile.  A 
pier  was  run  out  an  hundred  paces  into  the  sea  for  him  and  hib  queen 
to  land  at,  and  a  tabernacle,  **all  of  fine  wrought  gold,*'  says  Pns- 
seri.  erected  on  it  for  him  to  rest  in.  The  city  wall  was  thrown  down 
to  make  a  new  passage  for  his  entrance  into  the  citv  ;  all  Naples  was 
gay  with  triumphal  arches  and  hangings.  The  mole,  write**  the  same 
gossipinir  authority,  was  so  crowded  that  a  gniin  of  ntillct  thrown 
among  tficm  would  not  have  reached  the  gix)und.    Nothing  was  to 


♦  PaflK-ri,  p.  122.  t  Papscri,  p.  1*^6.  %  Pae*crl,  p.  146. 
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be  beard  in  all  Naples  but  tbe  tbunder  of  cannoD,  and  nothing  to  be 
•een  but  velvet,  silk,  and  brocade,  and  gold  on  all  sides.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  richly  tapestried  seats,  filled  with  all  the  noble  dames 
of  Naples,  who,  as  the  royal  cortege  passed,  rose,  and  advancing, 
kiased  the  hands  of  the  king,  "  et  lo  signore  Re  di  questo  si  pigliava 
gran  piacere.''  It  is  a  characteristic  incident  of  tlie  times  that,  as 
quick  as  the  cortege  passed,  all  the  rich  and  costly  preparntions  for  ita 
pissago  were  as  Jrasseri  tells  us,  scrambled  for  and  made  booty  of 
by  the  populace. 

Tbe  Duchessa  di  Fpancavilla,  at  least,  who  had  witnessed  the  mel- 
ancholy departure  of  Frederick  from  her  own  roof,  when  he  went 
forth  a  wanderer  from  his  last  kingdom,  must  have  felt  the  boU 
lowness  and  little  worth  of  all  this  noisy  demonstration,  if  none  other 
amons  the  assembled  crowd  felt  it.  And  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
how  she  moralized  the  scene  to  the  lovely  blonde  girl  at  her  side,  now 
at  sixteen,  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  beauty,  as  they  returned,  tired 
with  the  unwonted  fatigue  of  their  gala  doings,  to  their  quiet  homo 
in  Ischla. 

Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  pages  of  the  gossiping  weaver,*  of 
the  sort  of  subjects  which  were  the  talk  of  the  day  in  Naples  in  those 
times. 

In  December,  1507,  a  certain  Spaniard,  Pietro  de  Pace  by  name,  a 
hunchback,  and  much  deformed,  but  who  "  was  of  high  courage, 
and  in  terrestrial  matters  had  no  fear  of  spirits  or  of  venomous  ani- 
mals," determined  to  explore  the  caverns  of  Pozzuoli ;  and  discov- 
ered in  them  several  bronze  statues  and  medals  and  antique  lamps. 
He  found  also  some  remains  of  leaden  pipes,  on  one  of  which  the 
words  **  Imperator  Cajsar"  were  legible.  Moreover,  he  saw  **  cer- 
tain lizards  as  large  as  vipers."  But  for  all  this,  Pietro  considered 
his  adventun^an  unsuccessful  one  ;  for  he  liad  hoped  to  find  hidden 
treasure  in  the  caverns. 

Then  there  was  barely  time  for  this  nine  days'  wonder  to  run  out 
its  natural  span  before  a  very  much  more  serious  matter  was  occu- 
paring  every  mind  and  making  every  tongue  wag  in  Naples.  On  the 
night  preceding  Christmas  day,  in  tbe  year  1507.  the  Convent  of  Bt« 
Clare  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The  building  was  destroyed, 
and  the  nuns,  belonging  mostly  to  noble  Neapolitan  families,  wero 
burnt  out  of  their  holy  home — distressing  enough  on  many  ac- 
counts. But  still  it  was  not  altogether  the  misfortune  of  these  holy 
ladles  that  spread  consternation  throughout  the  city.  It  was  the 
practice,  it  seems,  for  a  great  number  of  tbe  possessors  of  valuables 
of  all  sorts,  "  Baruni  od  altri,"  as  Passeri  8ays,f  in  his  homely  Nea- 
politan dialect,  to  provide  against  the  continual  dangers  to  which 
movable  property  was  exposed,  by  consigning  their  goods  to  tho 
keeping  of  some  religious  community,    .^d  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare 

*  Paaaeri,  p.  151.  t  Passeri,  p.  153. 
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especially  were  very  largely  employed  in  this  way.  The  conae* 
qucnce  wns  ihat  (he  almost  incredibly  large  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousand  ducats'  worth  of  valuable  articles  of  all  sorts  was  destroyed 
in  this  disastrous  firp.  Taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  money,  this  sum  must  be  calculated  to  represeot  at  least 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling  of  our  money.  And  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  how  large  a  proportion  of  a  rich  man's  wealth  in  those 
days  consisted  in  chattels  to  render  the  estimate  of  Uie  loss  at  all 
credible. 

The  prices,  however,  at  which  ccrtaiu  of  the  products  of  artistic 
industry  were  then  estimated  were  such  as  to  render  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  property  possible  enough.  For  instance,  among  the 
valuables  recorded  by  Passeri  as  belonging  to  Ferdinand  of  Anigon 
I.  were  three  pieces  of  tapestry  which  were  called  **  La  Pastorella," 
and  were  considered  to  bo  worth  130,000  ducats. 

And  thus  the  years  rolled  on  ;  Naples  gradually  settling  down  into 
tranquillity  under  the  Spanish  rule,  administerea  bv'  the  first  of  the 
long  list  of  viceroys,  the  **  Gran  Capitano,"  Don  Consul vo  do  Cor- 
du&,  and  the  star  of  the  Colouna  shining  more  steadily  than  ever  in 
the  ascendant,  till,  in  the  year  1509,  the  nineteenth  of  v  ittoria's  and 
of  the  bridegroom's  age,  it  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  long  ar- 
ranged marriage. 

It  took  place  on  the  37lh  of  December  in  that  year  ;  and  Passeri 
mentions*  ihatViltoria  came  to  Iscbia  from  Marine  on  the  occasion, 
escorted  by  a  large  company  of  Koman  nobles.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  she  must  have  quitted  Iscliia  previously.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble that  she  did  so  only  for  a  short  visit  to  her  native  home,  before 
finally  settling  in  her  husband's  country. 

The  marriage  festival  was  held  in  Ischia,  with  all  the  pomp  then 
usual  on  such  occasions  ;  and  that,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
pa^e,  from  tbc  account  preserved  by  Passtri  of  anotber  wedding,  at 
which  Vittoria  was  present,  was  a  serious  matter.  Tlie  only  particu- 
lars recorded  for  us  of  her  own  marriage  ceremony  consist  of  two 
lists  of  the  presents  reciprocally  made  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
These  have  been  printed  from  the  original  documents  in  the  (Jblonna 
archives,  by  Signor  Visconti,  and  are  curious  illustrations  of  tho 
habits  and  manners  of  that  day. 

The  Manjuis  acknowledges'  to  have  received,  says  the  document, 
from  the  Lord  Fabrizio  Colonna  and  the  Lady  Vittoria  : 

1.  A  bed  of  French  fjishion,  with  the  curtains  and  all  the  hang- 
ings of  crimson  satin,  lined  with  blue  taftetas  with  large  fringes  of 
gold  ;  with  three  mattresses  and  a  counterpane  of  crimson  satin  of 
similar  workmanship  ;  and  four  pillows  of  crimson  satin  garnished 
with  fringes  and  tassels  of  gold. 

3.  A  cloak  of  crimson  raised  brocade. 

♦  Pai*8erl,  p.  162, 
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8.  A  cloak  of  black  raised  brocade,  and  white  silk. 

4.  A  cloak  of  purple  velvet  nnd  purple  brocade. 

5.  A  cross  of  diamonds  and  a  liousiug  for  a  mule,  of  wrought  gold. 
The  other  document  sets  forth  the  presents  offered  by  Pcscara  to  his 

bride : 

1.  A  cross  of  diamonds  with  a  chain  of  gold,  of  the  valuo  of  1000 
ducats. 

2.  A  ruby,  a  diamond,  and  an  emerald  set  in  gold,  of  the  valuo  of 
400  ducats 

8.  A  "  dcsciorgh**  of  gold  (whatever  that  may  be),  of  tlic  value  of 
one  hundred  ducats. 

4.  Twelve  bracelets  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  forty  ducats. 

Then  follow  fifteen  articles  of  female  dress,  gowns,  petticoats, 
mantles,  skirts,  and  various  other  finery  with  strange  names,  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  ghost  of  some  sixteenth-century  milliner,  and  al- 
together ignored  by  Ducange  and  all  other  lexicographers.  But  they 
are  described  as  composed  of  satin,  velvet,  brocadfc  ;  besides  crimson 
velvet  trimmed  with  gold  fringe  and  lined  with  ermine,  and  flesh- 
colored  silk  petticoats  trimmed  with  block  velvet.  The  favorite 
color  appears  to  be  decidedly  crimson. 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  all  the  more  valuable  presents  of  Pcs- 
cara  to  Vittoria  are  priced,  nothing  is  said  of  the  value  of  her  gifts  to 
the  bridegroom.  Are  we  to  see  in  this  an  indication  of  a  greater  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  on  tlic  part  of  the  lady  ? 

So  the  priests  did  their  office — a  part  of  Ihc  celebration,  which,  cu- 
riously enough,  we  learn  from  Passeri,  was  often,  in  those  days,  at 
Naples,  deferred,  sometimes  for  years,  till  after  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage — the  Panta^ruclian  feastings  were  .got  through,  tho 
euests  departed,  boat-loau  after  boat-load,  from  the  rocky  shore  of 
Lidiia  ;  and  the  little  island,  restored  after  the  unusual  liubbub  to  its 
wonted  quiet,  was  left  to  be  the  scene  of  as  happy  a  honeymoon  as 
the  most  romantic  of  novel  readers  could  wish  for  her  favorite  hero- 
ine. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Vlttoria*s  Married  Life.— Pescara  goes  where  Glory  awaits  nim.— Tho  Root  of 
Ravenna.— Peacara  In  Prison  tiirii«  Penman.— HU  "Dialoro  di  Amore.*'— Vlt- 
torla'a  Poetical  Itoiatle  to  Uer  Ilunband.- Vlitoria  and  the  Marcbeee  del  Va«to. 
~Tbree  Cart-lA>ads  of  Ladieti,  and  three  Mulc-Loada  of  Sweetmeats.— Character 
of  Pracara.— His  Cruelty.— Anecdote  In  Proof  of  it. 

The  two  years  which  followed,  Vittoria  always  looked  back  on  as 
the  only  truly  happy  portion  of  her  life,  and  many  are  the  passages 
of  her  ])oems  which  recall  their  tranquil  and  unbroken  felicity,  a 
sweet  dream,  from  which  she  was  too  soon  to  be  awakened  to  the  or- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  sixteenth-century  life.    The  hapv)^e«.t  ^^'^\%^\. 
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individuuls,  as  of  nations,  afford  least  materials  for  history,  and  of 
Yittoria'8  two  years  of  honeymoon  in  Ischia,  the  whole  record  is  that 
she  was  liappy  ;  and  she  wrote  no  poetry. 

Early  in  1512  came  the  waking  from  this  pleasant  dream.  Pescara 
was  of  course  to  be  a  soldier.  In  his  position,  not  to  have  begun  to 
light  ns  soon  as  his  beard  was  fairly  ^wn  would  have  been  little 
aliort  of  infamy.  So  he  set  forth  to  join  the  army  in  Lombardy,  in 
company  with  his  father  in-law,  Fabrizio.  Of  course  there  was  an 
army  in  Lombardy,  where  towns  were  being  besieged,  fields  laid 
waste,  and  glory  to  be  had  for  the  winning.  There  always  was,  in 
those  ^ood  old  times,  of  course.  French,  Swiss,  Spanish,  Gennan, 
Venetian,  Papal,  and  Milanese  troops  w^ere  fighting  each  other,  with 
changes  of  alliances  and  sides  almost  as  frequent  and  as  confusing  as 
the  changing  of  partners  in  a  cotillion.  It  is  troublesome,  and  not  of 
much  consequence,  to  understand  wlio  were  Just  llien  friends  and 
who  foes,  and  what  were  tlio  exact  objects  all  the  different  parties  had 
in  cutting  each  other's  throats.  And  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Duchy  of  Milan  was  at  that  moment  the  chief  Imno  of  con- 
tention—that the  principal  pretenders  to  thc^lory  of  "  annexing"  it 
were  the  king  of  France  and  the  kiug  of  Spain,  who  was  now  also 
king  of  Naples— that  the  Pope  was  just  then  allied  with  Spain,  and 
the  Venetians  with  France,  and  that  Italy  generally  was  preparing 
for  the  destiny  she  has  worked  out  for  herself,  by  the  constant  en- 
deavor to  avail  herself  of  the  deslro^'ing  presence  of  these  foreign 
troops,  and  their  rivalries,  for  the  prosecution  of  her  internal  quar- 
rels, and  the  attainment  of  equally  low  and  yet  more  unjustifiable, 
because  fratricidal,  alms. 

Pescara,  as  a  Neapolitan  subject  of  the  king  of  Spain,  joined  the 
army  opposed  to  the  French,  imder  the  walls  of  liavcnna.  Vittoria, 
though  her  subsequent  writings  prove  how  much  the  parting  cost 
her,  showed  how  thoroughly  she  w»\s  a  soldier's  daughter  and  a  sol- 
dier's wife.  There  had  been  some  suggestion,  it  seems,  that  the 
marquis,  as  the  sole  surviving  scion  of  an  ancient  and  noble  name, 
might  fairly  consider  it  his  duty  not  to  subject  it  to  the  risk  of  ex- 
tinction by  exposing  his  life  in  the  fichl.  The  young  soldier,  how- 
ever, wholly  refused  to  listen  to  such  counsels ;  and  his  wife 
strongly  supported  his  view  of  the  course  honor  rounsdled  him  to 
follow,' by  advice,  which  a  young  and  beautiful  wife;,  who  was  to  re- 
main surrounded  b^'  a  brilliant  circle  of  wits  an<l  p(K}ts,  would 
scarcely  have  venturetl  on  offering,  had  she  not  felt  a  perfect  secur- 
ity from  all  danger  of  being  misinterpreted,  equally  creditable  to 
wife  and  husband. 

So  the  young  soldier  took  for  a  motto  on  his  shield  the  well-known 
*'  With  this,  or  on  this  ;"  and,  having  expended,  we  are  told,  much 
care  and  cash  on  a  ninguificent  equipment,  was  nt  once  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  light  cavalry.  The  knowledge  and  experience 
necessary  for  such  a  i>osition  comes  by  nature,  it  must  be  supposed. 
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to  the  descendant  of  a  long  lino  of  noble  knights,  as  surely  as  point, 
inff  does  to  the  scion  of  a  race  of  pointers.  But  the  young  warrior's 
efwscopal  *  l)iograplier  cursorily  mentions  that  certain  old  and  trusty 
Teterans,  who  had  obtained  tliclr  military  science  by  eicpcrience,  ana 
not  by  right  of  birth,  were  attached  to  liis  person. 

The  general  of  light  cavalry  arrived  at  the  camp  at  an  unfortunate 
moment.  The  total  defeat  of  tbe  United  Spanish  and  Papal  anny 
by  the  French  before  Havenna,  on  the  0th  of  April,  1512.  immediately 
followed.  Fabrizio  Colonna  and  his  son-in-law  were  both  made 
prisoners.  The  latter  had  been  left  for  dead  on  tlie  ilcld,  covered 
with  wounds,  which  subsequently  gave  occasion  to  Isabella  of  Ara- 

Sin,  Duchess  of  Milan,  to  say,  "  I  would  fain  bo  a  man.  Signer 
archeso,  if  it  were  only  to  receive  such  wounds  as  yours  in  the 
face,  that  I  might  see  if  they  would  become  me  as  they  do  you."  t 
Pescara,  when  picked  up  from  the  field,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Milan,  whcre,*by  means  of  the  good  offices  and  powerful  influence  of 
Trivulzio,  who  had  married  Beatrice  d'Avalos,  Pescara's  aunt,  and 
was  now  a  general  in  the  service  of  France,  his  detention  was  ren< 
dered  as  little  disagreeable  as  possible,  and  ho  was.  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  were  healed,  permitted  to  ransom  himself  for  six  thousand 

ducats4 

During  his  short  confinement  ho  amused  his  leisure  by  composing 
a  **  Dialogo  d'Amore,"  which  he  inscribed  and  sent  to  his  wife.  The 
biahop  of  Como,  his  biographer,  testifies  that  this  work  was  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  reading—**  surnm®  juounditatis" — and  full  of  grave 
and  witty  conceits  and  thoughts.  The  world,  howover,  has  seen  fit 
to  allow  this  treasury  of  wit  to  perish,  notwithstanding  the  episcopal 
criticism.  And  in  all  probability  the  world  was  in  the  ri^ht.  If  iu< 
deed  the  literary  general  of  light  horse  had  written  his  own  real 
thoughts  and  speculations  on  love,  there  might  havo  been  some  inter- 
est in  seeing  a  sixteenth  centurv  soldier's  views  on  that  ever  interest- 
ing  sublcct.  But  we  may  be  ouite  certain  that  tlio  Dialogo. 
"  stuffed  full,"  as  Giovio  says,  *'  of  ^ravo  sentiments  and  exquisito 
conceits,"  contained  only  a  reproduction  of  the  classic  banalities  and 
ingeniousabsurdities  which  were  current  in  the  fashionable  literature 
of  the  day.  Yet  it  must  l)e  admitted  that  the  employment  of  his 
leisure  in  any  such  manner,  and  still  more,  the  dedication  of  his  la- 
bors on  such  a  subject  to  his  wife,  are  indications  of  an  amount  of 
cultivation  and  right  feeling  which  would  hardly  havo  been  found, 
eiUier  one  or  the  other,  among  muny  of  the  preux  chevaliers,  his 
brothers-in-arms. 

Meanwhile,  Villoria,  on  her  part,  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  her 
buslmnd  in  prison,  which  is  the  first  production  of  her  pen  that  has 
reached  us.     It  is  written  in  Dante's  **  terza  rima,"  and  consisted  of 
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one  hundnnl  nnd  twelve  liDes.  Both  Italian  and  French  critics  hare 
expressed  highly  favorable  judgments  of  this  Utile  poem.  And  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  lines  are  elegant,  classical,  well-turned,  and 
iogcoioua.  Hut  those  who  seek  something  more  than  all  this  in 
poetry— wlio  look  for  passion,  high  and  noble  thoughts,  happy  illus- 
tratioo.  or  deep  analysis  of  human  feeling — will  find  nothing  of  the 
goit.  That  Vittoria  did  feel  acutely  her  husband's  misfortune,  and 
bitterly  regret  his  absence  from  her,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe. 
But  she  is  unable  to  express  these  sentiments  naturally  or  forcibly, 
t^he,  in  all  probability,  made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  judging  from  the 
models  on  which  she  had  been  taught  to  form  her  style,  that  when 
she  sat  down  to  make  poetry  the  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  was  a  very 
different  one.  Ueuco  we  have  talk  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  Eolus, 
Bireus,  and  marine  deities,  Pompey,  Cornelia,  Cato,  Martia,  and 
Mithridates~a  parade  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  school-room.  The 
pangs  of  the  wife  left  lonely  in  her  home  are  in  neatly  antithetical 
phrase  contrasted  with  the  dangers  and  toils  of  tlie  husband  in  the 
field.    Then  we  have  a  punning  allusion  in  her  own  name  : 

"  So  vittoria  volcvl,  lo  t'  era  apprerso ; 
Ma  tn,  lasciando  me,  lasciasti  lei.** 

*•  If  victory  was  thv  desire,  I  was  by  thy  side  ;  but  in  leaving  mo, 
thou  didst  leave  also  her." 

The  best,  because  the  simplest  and  most  natural  lines,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Seguir  pI  devc  11  tposo  e  dentro  e  fora ; 
E.  8^  egli  pate  aflaDno,  ella  patieca ; 
Se  lieto,  licta  ;  c  Be  vi  mnru,  mora. 
A  quel  che  arrlsca  Pun.  V  aliro  s*  arrisca ; 
Egtiall  in  vita,  eguall  Biano  in  morte ; 
E  ci6  cbc  avvicno  a  lui,  a  lei  sortisca.^* 

**  At  home  or  abroad  the  wife  should  follow  her  husband  ;  and  if 
he  suffers  distress,  she  should  suffer  ;  should  be  joyful  if  he  is  joyful, 
and  should  die  if  lie  dies.  The  danger  confronted  by  the  one  should 
be  confronted  by  the  other  ;  equals  in  life,  Ihcy  should  be  equal  in 
death;  and  that  which  happens  to  him  should  be  her  lot  also"— a 
mere  farrago  of  rhetorical  prettinesses,  as  cold  as  a  school-hoy's  prize 
verses,  and  unaniinatcd  by  a  spaik  of  genuine  feeling  ;  although  the 
writer  was  as  truly  affectionate  a  wife  as  ever  man  had. 

But  allhough  all  that  Vittoria  wrote,  and  all  that  the  vast  number 
of  the  poets  and  poetesses,  her  contemporaries,  wrote,  was  obnoxious 
to  the  same  remarks,  still  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  maturity  of  her 
powers  she  could  do  better  than  this.  Her  religious  poetry  may  be 
said,  generally,  to  be  much  superior  to  her  love  verses  ;  either  be- 
cause they  were  composed  when  her  mind  had  grown  to  its  full  stat- 
ure, or,  OS  seems  probable,  because,  model  wife  as  she  was.  the  sub- 
Ject  took  a  deeper  hold  of  her  mind,  and  stirred  the  depths  of  hor 
leart  more  powerfully. 
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■  Very  shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  lier  poetical  epistle,  Vittoria  was 
overjoyed  by  the  unexpected  return  of  her  husband.  And  again  for 
a  brief  interval  she  considered  herself  tlie  happiest  of  women. 

One  circumstance  indeed  there  was  to  mar  the  entirety  of  her  con- 
tentment. She  was  still  childless.  And  it  seems  that  the  science 
of  that  day,  ignorant iy  dogmatical,  undcr4;ook  to  assert  that  she 
would  continue  to  be  so.  Both  husband  and  wife  seemed  to  have  sub- 
mltted  to  the  award  undoubtingly  ;  and  the  dictum,  however  rashly 
atU»^,  was  justitied  by  the  event. 

Under  these  circumstances  Vittoria  undertook  the  education  of 
Alphonsp  d'Avalos,  Marchese  del  Yasto,  a  young  cousin  of  her  hus- 
band's. The  task  was  a  sufficiently  arduous  one ;  *  for  the  boy, 
beautiful,  it  is  recorded,  as  an  angel,  and  endowed  with  excellent 
capabilities  of  all  sorts,  was  so  wholly  unbroken,  and  of  so  violent 
and  ungovernable  a  disposition,  that  he  had  been  the  despair  and  ter- 
ror of  all  who  had  hitherto  attempted  to  educate  him.  Vittoria 
thought  that  she  saw  in  the  wild  and  passionate  boy  the  materials  of 
a  worthy  man.  The  event  fully  justified  her  judgment,  and  proved 
the  really  superior  powers  of  mind  she  must  have  brought  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  it.  Alphonso  became  a  soldier  of  renown,  not  un- 
tinctured  by  those  literary  tastes  which  so  remarkably  distinguished 
his  gentle  preceptress.  A  strong  and  lasting  affection  grew  iMitween 
them  ;  and  Vittoria,  proud  with  good  reason  of  her  work,  was  often 
wont  to  say  that  the  reproach  of  l)eing  childless  ought  not  to  be 
deemed  applicable  to  her  whose  moral  nature  might  well  be  said  to 
have  brought  forth  that  of  her  pupil. 

Pescara's  visit  to  I^aplcs  was  a  very  short  one.  Early  in  1513  we 
find  him  again  with  the  armies  la  Lombardy,  taking  part  in  most  of 
the  mischief  and  glory  going. 

Under  the  date  of  July  the  4th  in  that  year  the  gossiping  Naples 
weaver,  who  rarely  fails  to  note  the  doings  of  the  Neapolitan  general 
of  light  horse  with  infinite  pride  and  admiration,  has  preserved  for  us 
a  rather  picturesaue  little  bit  of  Ariosto-fiavored  camp  life.  The 
Spanish  army,  under  Don  Raymond  di  Cnrdona,  who,  on  Consalvo's 
death,  had  succeeded  him  as  Viceroy  of  Naples,  was  on  its  march 
from  Peschiera  to  Verona,  when  a  messenger  from  the  beautiful  young 
Marchioness  of  Mantua  came  to  the  general-in-chief  to  say  that  she 
wished  to  see  those  celebraleii  Spanish  troops,  who  were  marching 
under  his  banners,  and  w:i.s  then  waiting  their  passage  in  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Castle  of  Villafranca.  **  A  certain  gentle  lady  of  Man- 
tua, muned  the  Signora  Laura,  with  whom  Don  Raymond  was  in 
love,"  writes  the  weaver,  was  with  the  Mtu*chioness ;  and  much 
pleased  was  he  at  the  mes.'iuge.  So  word  was  passed  to  the  various 
captains ;  and  when  the  column  reached  the  spot,  where  the  Marchion- 
ess with  a  great  number  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  of  Mantua  were  re- 
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posing  iu  the  shade  of  the  vines.  **  Dun  Ferrante  d'Alarcone,  as  chief 
marshal,  with  his  b&ton  in  his  hand,  mode  all  tho  troops  halt,  and 

? laced  themselves  in  order  of  battle  ;  and  tho  Signor  Marchese  di 
'escara  marched  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  with  a  pair  of  breeches 
cut  after  the  Swiss  fashion,  and  a  plume  on  his  heaU,  and  a  two- 
handed  sword  in  his  hand,  and  all  the  standards  were  unfurled." 
And  when  tho  Marchioness,  from  among  the  vines  looking  down 
through  the  checkered  shade  on  to  the  road,  saw  that  all  was  in  or- 
der, she  and  lier  ladies  got  into  three  carts,  so  that  there  came  out  of 
the  vineyard,  says  Passeri,  three  cartsful  of  ladies  surrounded  by  the 
cavaliers  of  Mantua  on  horseback.  There  they  came  very  slowly  jolt- 
ing over  the  cultivated  ground,  those  three  heavy  bullock  carts,  with 
their  primitive  wheels  of  one  solid  circular  piece  of  wood,  and  their 
huge  cream-colored  oxen  with  enormous  horned  heads  gayly  deco- 
rated, as  Leopold  Robert  shows  them  to  us,  and  the  brilliant  tinted 
dresses  of  the  laughing  bevy  drawn  by  them,  glancing  gaudily  in  the 
sunlight  among  the  soberer  coloring  of  tho  vineyards  in  their  sum- 
mer pride  of  green.  Then  Don  Raymond*  and  Pescara  advanced  to 
the  carts,  and  liandcd  from  them  the  3Iarchioness  and  Donna  Laura, 
who  mounted  on  handsomely  equipped  jennets  prepared  for  them. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  attention  was  extended  to  any  of  the  other 
ladies,  who  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  remained  sitting  in 
the  carts,  while  the  Marchioness  and  the  favored  Donna  Laura  rode 
through  the  ranks  "  con  multa  festa  et  gloria."  And  when  she  had 
seen  all,  with  much  pleasure  and  admiration,  on  a  given  signal  three 
mules  loaded  willi  sweetmeats  were  led  forward,  with  which  the  gay 
Marchioness  "  regaled  all  the  captains.'*  Then  all  the  company  with 
much  content— excepting,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  the  soldiers,  who  had  to 
stand  at  arms  under  the  July  sun,  while  their  officers  were  eating 
sugar-plums,  and  Don  Raymond  and  Donna  Laura  were  saying  and 
swallowing  sweet  things — took  leave  of  each  other,  the  armV  pursu- 
ing its  march  toward  Verona,  and  the  Maichioness  and  her  ladies  re- 
turning in  their  carts  to  Mantua.* 

The  other  scattered  notices  of  Peecara's  doings  during  liLs  cam- 
paign are  of  a  less  festive  character.  They  show  him  to  have  been 
a  hard  and  cruel  man,  reckless  of  human  sutfering,  and  eminent  even 
among  his  fellow-captains  for  the  ferocity,  and  often  wantonness,  of 
the  ravages  anil  widespread  misery  he  wrought.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  Piisseri  winds  up  his  narrative  of  some  destruction  of  a 
town,  or  desolation  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  district,  by  the  remark 
that  the  cruelty  committed  was  worse  than  Tuiks  would  have  been 
guilty  of.  Yet  this  same  Passeri,  an  artisjin.  belonging  to  a  class 
which  had  all  to  suffer  and  nothing  to  gain  from  such  atrocities, 
writes,  when  chronicling  tliis  same  Pescara'sf  death,  tliat  "  on  that 
day  died,  I  would  have  you  know,  gentle  readers,  the  most  glorious 
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and  honored  captain  that  the  world  has  seen  for  the  last  hundred 
years.'*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  wholly  the  popular  mind  was 
enslaved  to  the  prejudices  and  conventional  alwurdities  of  the  ruling 
classes ;  how  entirely  the  feelings  of  the  masses  were  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  caste  which  oppressed  theui ;  how  Utile  reason  they  con- 
ceived they  had  to  complain  under  the  most  intolerable  treatment, 
and  how  little  hope  of  progressive  amelioration  there  was  from  the 
action  of  native- bred  public  opinion. 

Bishop  Giovio,  the  biographer  and  paneg^Tist  of  Pescara,  admits  that 
he  was  a  stern  and  cruelly- severe  disciplinarian,  and  mentions  an 
anecdote  in  proof  of  it.  A  soldier  was  brought  before  him  for  hav- 
ing entered  a  house  en  route  for  the  purpose  of  plundering.  The  gen- 
eml  ordered  thai  his  ears  should  be  cut  off.  The  culprit  remou- 
Btrated,  and  begged,  with  many  entreaties,  to  be  spared  so  dishonor- 
ing and  ignominious  a  punishment,  Siiying  in  his  distress  that  dcatli 
itself  would  have  been  more  tolerable. 

"The  grace  demanded  is  granted,"  rejoined  Pescara  instantly, 
with  grim  pleasantry.  '*  Take  this  soldier,  who  is  so  careful  of  his 
honor,  and  hang  him  txy  that  tree  !" 

In  vain  did  the  wretch  beg  not  to  he  taken  at  his  word  so  cruelly ; 
no  entreaties  sufficed  to  chance  the  savage  decree. 

It  will  be  well  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  these  indications  of  the 
essential  uiiturc  of  this  great  and  glorious  captain,  who  had  studied 
those  ingenuous  arts  which  soften  the  character,  and  do  not  suffer 
men  to  be  ferocious,  as  the  poet  assures  us,  and  who  could  write  dia- 
loj^es  on  love,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  curious  phenomenon 
or  Vittoria's  unmeasured  love  for  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Society  In  iBchla.— Bemnrdo  Ttiseo'g  Souiiet  (hereon.— How  a  Wedding  was  cele- 
brated in  NAplnn  in  1617.— A  Sixtet-otb  Century  Troutfiejiu. — Sacic  of  Genoa.— Tlie 
Baltltt  of  Pavia. — Italian  0>Ubpiracj  a eaiiiet  diaries  V.— Character  of  Pettcara  — 
UoTuir  in  15:25.— Peacara'ttTrea^n. — Viitoria^s  Sentiments  on  tiie  Occasion. — Pes- 
cara*s  Iiifumy.— Patriotis^m  iiiikni>wn  in  Italy  In  the  bixteenth  CenLury.— No  sncli 
BentJiDcnt  to  be  found  in  Hm^  Writings  of  Vittoria.— Kvil  Indueuco  of  lier  lluj»- 
baud's  Ciiaracter  on  her  Mind.— Death  of  Pescara. 

MzA^'WHtLR  Vittoria  continued  her  peaceful  and  quiet  life  in 
Ischia,  lonely  indeed,  as  far  as  the  dearest  affections  of  her  heart  was 
concerned,  but  cheered  and  improved  by  the  society  of  thnt  select 
knot  of  poets  and  men  of  learning  whom  Costnnza  dl  F'rancavilla, 
not  unassisted  by  the  presence  of  Vittoria,  attracted  to  her  little 
island  court.  We  find  Musetilo,  Pilocalo,  Giovio.  Miiiturno,  Cariteo, 
Rotu,  Sanuzzaro.  and  Bernardo  Tasso,  among  those  who  helped  to 
make  this  remote  rock  celebrated  throughout  Europe  at  t<\«A.<LiCi 
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one  of  the  best-loved  haunts  of  Apollo  and  the  muaes,  to  apeak  In  the 
phraseology  of  the  tipie. 

Mhq}'  among  them  have  left  passages  lecordlng  the  happy  di^ 
spent  on  that  fortunate  island.  The  social  circle  was  doubtless  a 
charming  and  brilliunt  one,  and  the  more  so  as  contrasted  with  the 
general  tone  and  habits  of  the  society  of  the  period.  But  the  st^e 
of  the  following  sonnet  by  Bemaiido  Tasso,  selected  by  Visconti 
as  a  specimen  of  the  various  effusions  by  members  of  the  select  circle 
upon  the  subject,  wiiLle  it  accurately  illustrates  the  prevailing  modes 
of  thouglit  and  diction  of  that  period,  will  hardly  fail  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  comparison — mutatis  mutandis — between  this  company  of 
sixteenth  century  choice  spirits  and  that  which  assembled  and  pro- 
voked so  severe  a  lashing  in  the  memorable  H6tel  de  Raml)Ouiilet, 
more  than  an  hundred  years  afterward.  Bot  an  Italian  Molidre  is 
as  wholly  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  as  a  French  Dante. 
And  the  sixteenth  century  swarm  of  Petrarchists  and  (ylassicists  have, 
unlike  true  prophets,  found  honor  in  their  own  country. 

Gentle  Bernardo  celebrates  in  this  wise  these  famed  Ischia  meet- 
ings : 

"Saperbo  scoglio,  altero  e  bel  rfcefto 
Di  tanti  chlari  eroi,  d'imperadorl, 
Ondc  T&s^i  di  j;Ioria  escono  fiiori, 
Ch'  ofjiii  uTtro  liime  fan  (*curo  e  negletto  ; 
tie  per  veru  virtiite  al  ben  pcrfetto 
Salir  »i  puoto  cd  agU  eterni  oDoii, 
QnGi>te  pill  d'  altre  dcgnc  alme  e  mlgliori 
V  aiidrau,  rhe  chindi  nel  petroM>  pctlo. 
II  lumc  o  ill  to  dell*  arm! ;  in  te  s'asconde 
Ca«ta  belU,  valore  o  cortesla. 
Quanta  mai  vido  il  tempo,  o  dicde  il  cielo. 
Ti  sian  ^ccoudi  i  fati,  e  il  vento  e  1'  oude 
Rcndanti  onorc,  c  1'  aria  tua  natia 
Abbia  scmpro  temprato  il  caldo  e  il  f;oIo  P* 

"Which  may  be  thus  *'  done  into  English,"  for  the  sake  of  giving 
those  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  original  some  tolerablf 
aooarato  idea  of  Mcs.ser  Bernardo's  euphuisms  : 

"  Proud  rock !  the  loved  retreat  of  eoch  a  band 

Of  cnrth's  best,  noblest,  grpatej«t,  that  their  light 
Pjiles  othtH"  gloricH  to  the  dazzled  ^if^ht. 
And  like  a  beacon  »>hinoH  tliron<^l)ont  the  land. 
If  tmcKt  worth  can  niacli  the  iMTfect  stale. 
And  man  may  hope  to  merit  heavenly  rest, 
Thoj«c  wlioni  thou  harborest  in  thy  n)cky  breast. 
First  in  the  nice  v  III  roach  the  heavenly  frate. 
Glory  of  martial  deeds  is  thine.    In  theo, 

Bnchte.st  the  world  e'er  i^aw.  or  heaven  gave, 
Dwell clmstept  l)eautv,  worth,  and  courti'Kv  1 
Well  be  it  with  tbeof  May  both  wind  and  sea 
.   Respi'ct  thee  :  and  thy  native  air  nnd  wave 
Be  t;;mper'd  ever  by  a  genial  sky  T* 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  one  of  the  brightest  stara  of  the  Ischian  gal- 
axy ;  and  the  mcrcdulous  reader  is  assured  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
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find  much  worse  sonnets  b^  the  ream  among  the  extant  productions 
of  the  crowd  who  were  afflicted  with  the  prevalent  Petrarch  mania  of 
that  epoch.  The  statistical  returns  of  the  ravages  of  this  malady, 
given  by  the  poetical  registrar-general  Crescimbeni,  would  astonisli 
even  Paternoster  Row  at  the  present  day.  But  Viltoria  Culonna, 
though  a  great  number  of  her  sonnets  do  not  rise  al>ove  (ho  level  of 
Bernardo  Tasso  in  the  foregoing  specimen,  could  occasionally,  espo- 
ciaily  in  her  later  years,  reach  a  much  higher  lone,  as  wUl,  it  is 
bopod,  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter. 

it  has  been  suggested  that  the  religious  feelings  which  inspired  her 
later  poetry  were,  (hough  not  more  genuine,  yet  more  absorbhig 
than  the  conjugal  love,  which  is  almost  exclusively  (he  theme  of  her 
earlier  efforts.  And  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  former  so  eu- 
groesed  her  whole  mind  as  to  sever  her  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
wot  Id.  This  the  so  fervently  sung  pangs  of  separation  from  her 
husband  do  not  appear  to  have  cifect(^ 

Besides  the  constant  society  of  the  select  few,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made,  there  were  occasionally  gaver  doings  in  Ischia ;  as 
when  in  February,  1517,  a  brilliant  festival  was  held  there  on  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage*  of  Don  Alfonso  Piccolomini  with  Costanza 
d*Avalos,  the  sister  of  Vittoria's  pupil,  the3farchesc  del  Vasto.  Aud 
occasionally  the  gentle  poetess,  necessitated  probably  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  her  social  position,  would  leave  her  beloved  Ischia  for  brill- 
iant and  noisy  Naples.  And  wlten  these  necessities  did  occur,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  magnificence  and  pomp  with  which  the  beautiful 
youns:  wife  made  her  appearuuce  among  her  fellow  nobles  was  such 
as  few  of  them  could  equal,  and  none  surpass.  '" 

One  of  these  occasions  is  worth  speciaJly  noting,  for  the  sake  of 
the  detailed  account  which  has  been  preserved  of  it  b\'  that  humble 
and  observant  chronicler,  our  friend  tlie  weaver.  Fx>r  it  contains 
traits  and  indications  curiously  and  amusingly  illustrative  of  the  life 
and  manners  of  that  time  in  [Naples. 

It  was  December  6th,  1517,  and  high  festival  was  (o  be  held  for  the 
marriage  of  the  king  of  Poland  with  Donna  Bona  Sforza.  The 
ffuests  comprised  the  whole  nobility  of  Naples  ;  and  worthy  Passeri 
begins  his  account  with  an  accurate  Morning-B(Mi-Xi}sA  statement  of 
the  costume  of  each  in  the  order  of  their  arrival  at  the  church. 
Doubtless  the  eager  weaver,  a  shrewd  judge  of  such  matters,  had 

Eushed  hmself  into  a  good  place  in  the  front  row  of  the  crowd,  wlio 
ncd  the  roadway  of  the  noble  guests,  and  might  have  been  seen, 
with  tablets  in  hanrl,  takio!^  notes  with  bu>y  excitement  to  be  trans, 
ferred  to  his  journal  at  niglit.  One  after  another  the  high-sounding 
titles,  very  maoy  of  (hem  Spanish,  arc  set  iforth,  as  the^'  swept  by, 
brilliant  with  gold  and  every  brightest  tint  of  cotitly  fabric,  aud  are 
■wallowtd  up  by  the  dark  nave  of  the  huge  church. 


*  Passeri,  p.  29M. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  a  translation  of  all  the  changes  Mas- 
ter Passeri  rings  on  velvet,  satin,  gold,  brocsde,  and  cosily  furs. 
Merely  noting  that  the  bride's  dress  is  estimated  to  be  wnrlh  ecTcn 
thousand  ducats,  we  let  them  all  pass  on  till  '*  the  illustiious  lady 
the  tjignora  Vittoria,  Marchioness  of  Pescara,"  arrives.  She  is 
mounted  on  a  black  nnd  white  jennet,  with  housings  of  ciimson  vel* 
vet  fringed  with  gold.  She  is  accompanied  by  six  ladies  in  waiting, 
uniformly  clad  in  azure  dnmask,  nnd  attended  by  six  grooms  on  foot 
with  cloaks  nnd  jerkins  of  blue  and  yellow  eatin.  The  lady  herself 
wears  a  robe  of  brocaded  crimson  velvet,  with  large  branches  of 
beaten  gold  on  it.  She  has  a  crimson  satin  cap,  with  a  head-dress  of 
wrought  gold  above  it ;  tmd  around  her  waist  is  a  girdle  of  beaten 
gold. 

Some  of  the  assembled  company,  one  might  think,  would  require 
Ihcir  girdles  to  ha  of  some  more  yielding  material.  For,  on  quilting 
the  church,  they  snt  down  to  table  at  six  in  the  evening,  *'  and  be- 
gan to  eat,'*  says  Passeri,  **  and  left  off  at  five  in  the  morning!*' 
The  order  and  materials  of  this  more  than  Homeric  feast  are  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  scrupulous  accuracy  by  our  chronicler.  But 
the  stupendous  menu,  in  its  entirety,  would  be  almost  as  intolerable 
to  the  leader  ns  having  to  sit  out  the  eleven  hours*  orgy  in  peison. 
A  few  particulars  culled  here  and  there,  partly  because  they  are  curi- 
ous, and  partly  because  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  more  intelligi- 
ble than  is  the  case  in  many  instances,  even  to  a  Neapolitan  of  3xe 
present  day,  will  amply  suffice. 

There  were  twenty-seven  courses.  Then  the  quantity  of  sugar 
used  was  made,  as  we  bnve  noticed  on  a  foimer  occasion  at  Home,  a 
special  subject  of  glorification.  There  was  "puttagio  Ungarese," 
Ilungary  soup,  stuffed  peacocks,  quince  pics,  and  thrushes  served 
with  bergamottcs,  which  were  not  pears,  as  an  English  reader  might 
jKirhaps  suppose,  but  small  highly-seen  ted  citrons  of  the  kind  from 
which  the  perfume  of  that  name  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  made. 
AVith  the  *'  bianco  mangiare,'*  our  familiarity  with  "  blancmange" 
seems  at  first  siglit  to  make  us  more  at  borne.  But  we  are  thrown 
out  by  finding  that  it  was  eaten  in  1517,  *' con  mostaida.*'  The 
dishes  of  pastry  seem,  according  to  our  habits,  much  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  rest.  Sweet  preparations  also,  whether  of  animal  or  vege- 
table composition,  seem  greatly  to  prepondenite.  At  the  queen's 
own  table  a  fountain  gave  forth  odoriferous  waters.  But  to  all  the 
guests  perfumed  water  for  the  hands  was  served  at  the  removal  of 
the  first  tables. 

"  And  thus  having  passed  this  first  day  with  infinite  delight,"  the 
wliole  party  passed  a  second,  and  a  third,  in  the  same  uianner  ! 

That  eleven  hours  should  have  been  spent  in  eating  and  drinking  is 
of  course  simply  impossibkj.  Large  interludes  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  music,  and  very  likely  by  recitations  of 
poetry.     On  the  first  ds^'  a  considerable  time  must  have  been  tuk«D 
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up  bj  a  part  of  the  ceremonial,  which  was  doubtless  far  more  inter- 
esting  to  the  fairer  half  of  Ihe  assembly  than  the  endless  gormandis- 
ing. .  This  was  a  display,  article  by  article,  of  the  bride^s  trousseau, 
which  took  place  while  the  guests  were  still  sitting  at  table.  Passcri 
minutely  catalogues  the  whole  exhibition.  The  list  begins  with 
twenty  pairs  of  sheets,  all  embroidered  with  different  colored  silks  ; 
and  seven  pairs  of  sheets,  '*  d'olanda,"  of  Dutch  linen,  fringed  with 

Sold.  Then  come  an  hundred  and  live  shirts  of  Dutch  linen,  all  em- 
roidercd  with  silk  of  divers  colors  ;  and  seventeen  shirts  of  cambric, 
•*cambraia."  with  a  selvage  of  gold,  as  a  present  for  the  royal  bride- 
groom. There  were  twelve  hciul -dresses,  and  six  ditto,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  colored  silk,  for  his  majesty  ;  an  hundred. and  twenty 
handkerchiefs,  embroidered  with  gold  cord  ;  ninety  six  caps,  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silk,  of  which  thirty-six  were  for  the  king. 
Tliere  were  eighteen  counterpanes  of  silk,  one  of  which  was  wrought 
*'  alia  moresca ;"  forty -eight  sets  of  stamped  leather  hangings, 
thirty.six  others  **  of  the  ostrich-egg  pattern,'*  sixteen  "  of  the  arti- 
choke pattern,"  and  thirty-six  of  silk  tapestry.  Beside  all  these 
hundred  sets,  there  were  eight  large  pieces  of  Flanders  arras,  "  con 
teta  aasai."  They  represented  the  seven  works  of  mercy,  and  were 
valued  at  a  thousand  golden  ducats.  There  was  a  litter,  carved  anii 
gilt,  with  its  four  mattresses  of  blue  embroidered  satin.  I^assing  on 
to  Uie  plate  department,  wc  have  a  silver  waiter,  two  large  pitcliers 
wrought  in  relief,  three  basins,  an  ewer,  and  six  large  cups,  twelve 
large  plates,  twelve  ditto  of  second  size,  and  twenty-iour  soup  plates 
made  **  alia  franzese,"  a  massive  salt-cellar,  a  box  of  napkins,  spoons, 
and  Jugs,  four  large  candlesticks,  two  large  flasks,  a  silver  pail,  and 
cup  of  gold  worth  two  hundred  ducats  for  the  king's  use.  Then  for 
the  chapel,  a  furniture  for  the  altar,  with  the  history  of  the  three 
kings  embroidered  in  gold  on  black  velvet ;  a  missal  on  parchment, 
with  illuminated  miniatures,  bound  in  velvet,  ornamented  with  silver 
clasps  and  bosses  ;  and  a  complete  set  of  requisites  for  the  service  in 
•liver.  Then,  returning  to  the  personal  department,  came  twenty- 
one  gowns,  each  minutely  described,  and  one  of  blue  satin  spangled 
with  bees  in  solid  gold,  particularly  specified  as  being  worth  four 
thousand  ducats. 

When  all  this  and  much  more  had  been  duly  admired,  there  were 
brought  forwanl  an  empty  casket  and  fifteen  trays,  in  which  were 
an  hundred  thousand  ducjits  of  gold,  which  were  put  into  the  casket 
•*  before  all  theSignori."  But  our  chronicler  is  compelled  by  hia 
love  of  truth  t)  add  rductmitly  that  there  were  several  false  ducata 
among  thcm.^ 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  many  of  tlio  articles  in  the  above 
list,  that  this  *'  trousseau"  was  not  merely  a  l)riiIo's  fitting  outpur- 
chased  for  the  occasion,  but  was  u  collection  of  all  the  Lady  Bona's 


•  Sec  Nolo  «. 
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ebattel  property,  and  represented,  as  was  then  usually  the  case  with 
all  wealthy  persons,  a  very  large,  if  not  the  principal  part,  of  the 

worldly  goods. 

It  may  well  be  imngined  that  Vittoria  was  not  sorry  to  return  to 
the  quiet  and  intellectuul  society  of  Ischia  after  these  treracndoua 
three  days  at  Naples.  There  she  was  cheered  from  time  to  timo 
by  three  or  four  8hort  visits  from  her  husband,  and  by  continual 
tidings  of  his  increasing  reputation  and  advancement  in  dignity  and 
wealth — a  prosperity  wliich  she  considered  dearly  purchased  by  his 
almost  continual  absence.  The  death  of  her  fat  Iter  Fabrizio,  in 
March,  1520,  and  that  of  her  mother,  in  1522,  made  her  feel  more 
poignantly  this  loneliness  of  heart. 

In  October  of  1522  Pescaia  made  a  flying  visit  to  his  wife  and 
home.  He  was  with  her  three  days  only,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
the  army.  It  was  the  last  time  she  ever  saw  him.  His  career  with 
the  army  mean  time  was  very  glorious.  In  May,  1522,  he  took  and 
sacked  Genoa ;  "  con  la  maggior  crodelitatc  de  lo  mundo,"  wiites 
admiring  Pusseri.  The  plundering  lasted  a  day  and  a  half  ;  and, 
*'  da  chc  lo  mundo  fo  mundo,"  never  whs  seen  a  sacking  of  so  great 
riches,  '*  for  there  was  not  a  single  soldier  who  did  not  at  the  least 

fciix  ihougand  ducats."  Then,  with  the  year  1525,  came,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  the  memorable  day  of  Pavia,  which  was  so  glori- 
ous tiiat,  as  Passeri  writes,  the  desolation  inllictcd  by  it  on  tlie  coun- 
try around  was  such  that  neither  house,  tree,  nor  vine  was  lo  be  seen 
for  miles.  All  was  burned.  Few  living  creatures  were  to  be  met 
with,  and  those  subsisting  miserably  on  roots. 

The  result  of  that  **  field  of  honor"  is  sufficiently  well  known. 
Pescara,  who  received  three  wounds,  though  none  of  them  serious, 
in  the  battle,  considered  that  he  was  ill-used,  when  the  royal  captive 
Francis  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  to  Spain,  imd  made  complaints 
on  the  subject  to  his  master  Charles  V.,  who  hjid  succeeded  Ferdinand 
on  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  ^Naples  in  1510.  lie  was  now,  however, 
at  the  age  of  thirty  tive,  general-in-chief  for  that  monarch  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  enjoyed  his  perfect  confidence,  when  circuniKtauces  arose 
calculated  to  try  his  fidelity  severely.  Whether  that,  almost  the  only 
virtue  recognized,  honored,  and  professed  by  his  own  class  at  that 
day,  remained  altogether  intact  and  unblemislied  is  doubtful.  But  it 
is  certain  ihut,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  his  eonduct  was  such  as  would 
consign  him  to  utter  infamy  in  any  somewhat  more  moiall}'  enlight- 
ened age  thun  his  own,  an(l  such  as  any  noble-hearted  man,  however 
untHUght,  would  have  instinctively  shrank  from  even  then. 

The  circumstances  briefly  were  as  follows  : 

Clement  VII.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Popedom  in  1523,  had, 
after  much  trimming  and  vacillation  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  become,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  pre- 

fonderating  power  of  Charles,  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  at 
*Av'm,     Now  the  discontent  of  Pescara,  mentioned  above,  being 
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notorious,  the  pope  and  bis  counsellors,  especially  Gibcrti,  bisliop  of 
Verona,  and  Morone,  chancellor  and  prime  minister  of  the  Dtiku  of 
Milan,  thought  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  induce  him  to  turn 
traitor  to  Charles,  and  make  use  of  the  army  under  his  command  to 
crash  once  and  forever  the  Spanish  power  in  Italy.  The  prime 
mover  and  agent  in  this  conspiracy  "was  Morone,  who'had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  far-sighted  statesmen 
of  his  day.  Guicciardini  *  has  recorded  that  he  (the  historian)  hud 
often  heaVd  Morone  declare  that  there  did  not  exist  a  worse  or  more 
faithless  man  in  all  Italy  than  Pescara.  The  conspiring  chauccllor, 
therefore,  being  empowered  by  the  pope  to  promise  the  malcontent 
general  the  throne  of  Naples  as  tlie  price  of  his  treason,  thought  that 
Ee  might  well  venture  to  make  the  proposal. 

Pescara  received  his  overtures  favorably,  saying  that,  if  Tie  could  be 
maUsfied  tJiat  what  teae  pi-oposed  to  him  could  be  done  witJiout  injury  to 
his  honor,  he  would  wil'i ugly  undertake  it,  and  accept  the  reward 
offered  to  him.f  Upon  this  reply  being  communicated  to  the  pope, 
a  couple  of  carainals  forthwith  wrote  to  the  Marchese,  assuring  him 
that  the  treason  required  of  him  was,  **  according  to  the  dispositions 
and  ordinances  of  the  laws,  civil  as  well  as  canon,"  |  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  nicest  honor.  Meanw^hilc,  however,  it  chanced  that 
one  Messer  Gismondo  Santi,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  conspirators 
with  letters  on  the  subject  into  France  or  Switzerland,  was  mur- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  robbery  by  an  innkeeper  with  whom  he 
lodged  at  Bergamo,  and  was  buried  imder  the  staircase,  as  was  dis- 
covered some  years  afterward.  And  as  no  tidings  were  heard  of 
this  messenger,  all  engaged  in  the  plot,  and  Pescara  among  them, 
muroected  tliat  ho  had  bsen  waylaitl  for  the  sake  of  his  dispatches, 
ana  that  thus  all  was  probahly  made  known  to  C'harlcs.  Tliercupon 
Pescara  immediatefy  wrote  to  the  emperor,  revealing  the  whole  con- 
spiracy, and  declaring  that  he  had  given  ear  to  their  ])roposals  only 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  full  information  of  the  conspirators' 
designs. 

Such  IS  the  version  of  the  story  given  by  Varchi.  probably  the 
most  trustworthy  of  all  the  numerous  contemi>orary  historians.  He 
adds,  •*  It  is  not  unknown  to  nic  that  many  say,  and  perhaps  think, 
tliat  the  Marchese,  acting  loyally  from  the  beginning,  had  all  aloug 
given  the  emperor  true  inforinalitn  of  every  tliinir ;  all  which  I,  for 
my  part,  knowing  nothing  further  than  what  I  have  said,  will  not 
undertake  to  deny.  It  would  indeed  be  agreeable  to  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  so,  rather  than  that  the  character  of  .«o  great  a  soldier 
should  be  stained  with  so  foul  a  blot.  Though  indeed  I  know  not 
what  sort  of  loyalty  or  sincerity  that  may  be,  whieh  consists  in  hav- 
ing deceived  arid  betrayed  by  vile  trickery  and  fraud  a  pope,  who,  if 

•Irt.  Ital.,  lib.  xvl,  cap.  4. 

t  Varcbi,  Storia  Fiorcntlua,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  edit.  Fircuxc,  184a.        t. Vvceci^^^.NS^ 
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nolbing  else,  was  nt  least  very  friendly  to  him,  a  republic  nieh  as 
tbat  of  VeDlce,  and  many  other  personages,  for  the  sake  of  acqairing 
favor  with  his  master.  This  I  know  well,  that  the  lady  vittoria 
Colonna,  his  wife,  a  woman  of  tlic  higliest  character,  and  abounding 
in  all  the  virtues  which  can  adorn  her  sex,  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  intrigue  on  foot  than,  wholly  untempted  by  the  brilliant  hopo 
hung  out  to  her,  she  with  intinite  sorrow  and  anxietv>  wrote  most 
warmly  to  her  husband,  urging  him  to  bethink  him  of  his  hitherto 
unstained  character,  and  to  weigh  well  what  he  was  abqut,  assurini;^ 
him  that,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  had  no  wish  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  king,  but  only  of  a  loyal  and  upright  man.  '* 

This  letter  from  Vittoria,  urging  her  husband  not  to  be  seduced  to 
swerve  from  the  path  of  honor  and  duty,  is  recorded  by  most  of  the 
writers ;  and  Visconli  asserts  that  it  was  the  means  of  induciiu^ 
Pcscara  to  abandon  the  idea  of  betraying  his  sovereign.  At  aU 
events,  the  existence  of  such  a  letter  is  very  strong  evidence  that 
Pc8C4ira  had  not  from  the  first  informed  Charles  of  the  plot,  but  had 
at  least  hesitilted  whether  he  should  not  join  in  it,  inasn^uch  as  his 
communications  to  her  upon  the  .subject  had  given  her  reason  to  fear 
lest  he  should  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  several  of  those  con- 
cerned in  tlie  intrigue  saw  ri'ason  to  suspect  the  possibility  of 
Pescara's  having  from  the  first  listened  to  their  overtures  only  to 
betray  them,  as  is  proved  by  extant  letters  from  one  to  another  of 
them.* 

Perhaps  this,  too,  was  consistent  with  the  nicest  honor,  as  defined 
**  by  tlic  ordinances  of  canon  and  civil  law.'*  But  whether  he  were  a 
traitor  to  his  king  or  not.  he  was  determined  to  shrink  from  no  depth 
of  treachery  toward  his  dupes  that  could  serve  to  ingratiate  him  with 
his  master.  While  still  feigning  to  accede  to  their  proposals,  he  sent 
to  Morone  to  come  to  him  at  Novara,  that  all  might  be  arranged 
between  them.  Morone,  against  the  advice  of  many  of  his  friends, 
imd,  as  Guicciardini  thought,!  with  a  degree  of  imprudence  astonish- 
ing in  so  practised  and  experienced  a  man,  went  to  the  meeting.  He 
was  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by  Pescara.  who,  as  soon  as 
tliey  were  alone  together,  led  him  to  speak  of  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  plan.  Tlic  trap  was  complete  ;  for  l>ehind  the  hangings  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  he  had  hidden  Antonio  da 
Ley va,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Spanish  army,  who  arrested  him  as 
he  was  quitting  the  house,  aud  took  him  to  the  prison  of  Novara, 
where  Pescara  the  next  day  had  the  brazen  audacity  to  examine  as  a 
judge  the  man  whom  a  few  hours  previously  ho  had  talked  with  as 
an  accomplice.^ 

♦  I^ttcro  dc  Prinripl,  vol.  I.  p.  87.     Sec  Letters  from  Giberto  to  Giemondo  Santi 
and  ro  Domonico  »Sanli. 
fStoriM,  lib.  xvii.  chap.  iv.  ;  Galcciardlni,  lib.  xvH.  chap.  W. 
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8ure]y»  whichever  version  of  the  story  may  be  believed,  as  to 
Pescara's  original  intentions,  there  is  enough  here  in  evidence  to  go 
far  toward  justifying  Chancellor  Moronc's  opinion  that  he  was  one 
of  the  worst  and  most  faithless  men  in  Italy.  Some  modern  Italian 
writers,  with  little  moral,  and  less  historical,  knowledge,  have  rested 
the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  him  on  his  want  of  patriotic 
Italian  feeling  on  the  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  no  such  motive, 
however  lau(&ble  in  itself,  could  have  justified  him  in  being  guilty 
of  the  treason  proposed  to  him.  In  the  second  place,  the  class  of 
ideas  in  question  can  hardly  be  found  to  have  had  any  existence  at 
that  period,  although  distinct  traces  of  such  may  be  met  with  in  Italian 
history  200  years  earlier.  Certainly  the  Venetian  senate  were  not 
actuated  by  anv  such  ;  and  still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute 
them  to  Pope  Clement.  It  is  possible  that  Morone,  and  perhaps  still 
more  Giberti,  may  not  have  been  untinctured  bv  them. 

But  Pescara  was  one  of  the  last  men,  even  nad  he  been  as  high- 
minded  as  we  find  him  to  have  been  the  reverse,  in  whom  to  look  tor 
Italian  "/(/m  I  dar&an  "  enthusiasm.  Of  noble  Spanish  blood,  his 
fraily  had  always  been  the  counsellors,  friends,  and  close  adherents 
of  a  Spanish  dynasty  at  Naples,  and  the  man  himself  was  especially 
Spanish  in  all  his  sympathies  and  ideas.  "Ho  adopted,"*  says 
Oiovio,  **  in  all  his  costume  the  Spanish  f}ishion,  and  alwavs  preferred 
to  speak  in  that  language  to  such  a  degree  that,  witli  Italians,  and 
even  with  Vittoria  his  wife,  he  talked  Spanish."  And  elsewhere  he 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was 
not  bom  a  Spaniard. 

Such  habits  and  sentiments  would  have  been  painful  enough  to  a 
wife,  a  Roman,  and  a  Colonna,  if  Vittoria  had  been  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  her  age  to  have  conceived  patriotic  ideas  of  Italian  nation- 
ality. But  though  her  pursuits  and  studies  were  infinitely  more 
likely  to  have  led  her  mind  to  such  thoughts  than  were  those  of  the 
actors  in  the  political  dmma  of  the  time  to  generate  any  such  notions  in 
them,  yet  no  trace  of  any  sentiment  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  her 
writings.  Considerfng  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which  her  mind 
had  travelled,  her  acquaintance  with  classical  literature  and  with  the 
history  of  her  own  country,  it  may  seem  surprisiii^i:  that  a  nature 
certainly  capable  of  high  and  noble  aspirations  should  have  remained 
untouched  by  one  of  the  noblest.  Tiint  it  was  so  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  utter  msensibility  of  the  age  to  any  feelings  of  the  sort.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  tendencies  and  modes  of  tii ought  of  her  hus- 
iMUid  oo  the  subject  of  Italy  may  have  exercised  a  rcpressiug  infiuence 
in  this  respect  on  Vittoria's  mind  ;  for  who  does  not  know  how 
powerfully  a  woman's  intelligence  and  heart  may  be  elevated  or 
degraded  by  the  nature  of  tlie  object  of  her  affections  ;  and,  doubt- 

♦  Vita.  lib.  I. 
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leas,  to  Vittork,  as  to  so  many  another  ot  every  age,  do  the  admirable 
lines  of  the  poet  address  themselves  : 

"  Tboa  Shalt  lower  to  hfs  Icvd  daj  bj  day. 
What  i«  flne  within  thee  srowin^  coai>e  to  Bvnipathlze  with  clay. 
Atf  the  husband  U.  the  wife  i» :  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown. 
And  the  groesnesa  of  his  nature  wUl  have  weij^t  to  drag  thee  down.** 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  tone  of  sentiment  prevailing  in 
Vittoria*8  poetry,  other  indications  of  this  deteriorating  influence  will 
be  perceptil)]e,  nnd  if  mucli  of  nobleness,  purit3%  high  aspiration  be 
nevertheless  still  found  in  her,  this  partial  immunity  from  the  evil 
influence  must  be  attributed  to  the  trifling  duration  of  that  portion  of 
her  life  passed  in  her  husband's  company. 

Poscara  was  not  unrewarded  for  the  infamy  with  which  he  covered 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  master.  He  obtained  Uie  ranlc  of  general- 
issimo of  Uie  imperial  forces  in  Italy.  But  he  enjoyed  the  gratifion- 
tion  for  a  verv  Hltle  wLilc.  In  the  latter  end  of  that  year  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  health  which  seems  to  have  been  not  well  accounted  for  by 
the  medical  science  of  that  day.  The  wounds  he  had  received  at 
Pavia  in  the  previous  February  are  specially  described  b}'  Passcri  as 
having  Ix'en  very  slight.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  either 
shame  for  the  part  he  iiud  acted  in  Ihc  Moronc  affair,  or,  with  greater 
probability,  misgiving  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  emperor's  discover- 
ing the  real  truth  of  the  facts  (for  the  fate  of  Gismondo  Santi  and 
his  papers  was  not  known  yet),  was  the  real  cause  of  his  illness.  It 
seems  clearly  to  huve  been  of  the  nature  of  a  sudden  and  premature 
decay  of  all  the  vital  forces. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovery, 
and  sent  to  lii.s  wife  to  desire  her  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed.  Ue 
was  then  at  Milan.  She  set  out  instantly  on  her  painful  Journey,  and 
had  reached  Viterbo  on  her  way  northward  when  she  was  met  by 
the  news  of  his  death. 

It  took  place  on  the  25th  of  November,  1525.  He  was  buried  on 
the  80th  of  that  month,  says  Giovio,  at  Milan  ;  but  the  body  was 
shortly  afterward  transported  with  great  pomp  and  magniticence 
to  Naples. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Vltlorla.  a  Widow,  ^^ith  the  Nuns  of  San  Piivestro.— Returns  to  Ischia.— Her  Poetry 
divisible  Into  two  rla»j«cei.— Specimens  of  her  Sounefs.— They  rapidly  attain 
Olebriiy  thranghout  Italy.— Vittoria'H  Sentinioiits  toward  h>T  Unshaiid.— Her 
unblemished  Chnracter.— iMatonic  Love.— The  i,ove  Poetry  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

ViTTORiA  became  llius  a  widow  in  the  ihirty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  still  in  the  full  pride  of  her  beauty,  as  contemporary  writers 
Assort,  and  as  two  extani  medals,  struck  at  Milan  shortly  before  her 
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husband's  death,  attest.  One  of  them  presents  the  bust  of  Pescara 
on  the  obverse,  and  thiit  of  Vitloriu  on  the  reverse  ;  the  other  has  the 
same  portrait  of  her  on  the  obverse,  and  a  military  trophy  on  the 
reverse.  The  face  represented  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  seen  thus 
in  profile  is  perhaps  more  pleasing  than  the  portniit,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter.    She  was,  moreover,  even  now 

Srobably  the  most  celebrated  woman  in  Italy,  although  she  had 
one  little  as  yet  to  achieve  that  immense  reputation  which  awaited 
her  h  few  years  later.  Very  few,  probably,  of  her  sonnets  were 
written  before  the  death  of  her  husband. 

But  the  exalted  rank  and  prominent  position  of  her  own  family, 
the  high  military  grade  and  reputation  of  her  husband,  the  wide- 
spread hopes  and  Tears  of  which  he  had  recently  been  the  centre 
in  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy,  joined  to  the  fame  cff  her  talents, 
teaming,  and  virtues,  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  enthu- 
siastic praise  by  nearly  all  the  Ischia  knot  of  poets  and  wits,  ren- 
dered her  a  very  conspicuous  person  in  the  eyes  of  all  Italy.  Her 
husband's  premature  and  unexpected  death  added  a  source  of  in- 
terest of  yet  another  kind  to  her  person.  A  young,  beautiful,  and 
▼ery  wealthy  widow  gave  rise  to  quite  as  many  hopes,  speculations, 
ana  designs  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  in  any  other. 

But  Vittoria's  firbt  feeling,  on  receiving  that  fatal  message  at 
Viterbo,  was,  that  she  could  never  again  face  that  world  which  was 
80  ready  to  open  its  arms  to  her.  Escape  from  the  world,  solitude,  a 
cell,  whose  walls  should  resemble  as  nearly  as  might  be  those  of  the 
grave,  since  that  asylum  was  denied'to  her,  was  her  only  wish.  And 
she  hastened,  stunned  by  her  ^reat  grief,  to  Rome,  with  the  intention 
oi  throwing  herself  into  a  cloister.  The  convent  of  San  Silvestro  in 
Capite — so  called  from  the  supposed  possession  by  the  community 
of  the  Baptist's  head — had  always  been  a  special  object  of  veneration 
to  the  Colon na  family  ;  and  there  she  sought  a  retreat.  Her  many 
friends,  well  knowing  the  desperation  of  her  affliction,  feared  that, 
acting  under  the  spur  of  its  first  violence,  she  would  take  the  irrevo*. 
cable  step  of  pronouncing  the  vows.  That  a  Vittoria  Colonna  should 
be  so  lost  to  the  world  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  Jacopo  Sadoleto, 
bishop  of  Ciirpentras,  and  afterward  m/uie  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Paul 
III.,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  himself  a  poet,  and  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Vittoria,  hastened  to  Pope  Clnment,  whose  secretary 
he  was  at  the  time,  and  obtained  from  him  a  brief  addressed  to  the 
abbess  and  nuns  of  San  Silvestro.  enjoining  them  to  receive  into  their 
house,  and  console  to  the  best  of  their  abilitv,  the  Marchestma  di 
Pescara,  ''omnibus  spiritualibus  et  lemporalibus  consolationibus," 
but  forbidding  them,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to 
permit  her  to  take  the  veil,  "  impetupotius  sui  doloris,  quam  maturo 
consilio  circa  mutationem  vestium  vidualium  in  monasticas." 
This  brief  is  dated  the  7th  December,  1525. 
Bb«  remained  with  the  sisters  of  San  BH^esbVii^  \;^  >^<^«y)^:Qs&sx^ 
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tho  following  yenr  ;  and  would  have  further  deferred  rdamin^  into 
A  world.  wliH)  the  conditions  of  the  tinoc  made  less  tlian  erer  tempt- 
in^r  to  \wT,  hnd  not  her  brother  Ascanio,  now  her  osly  remmiDing 
niitural  protfHior.  taken  her  from  the  convent  to  Harino.  in  conae- 
(|UtM)ce  f)f  the  Colonnn  clan  being  once  again  at  war  with  the  pope, 
AN  narlinnnii  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  *JOth  of  Scptcml>er,  1520,  this  ever-tuiimlent  famflj  raised  a 
tunudt  in  Home  to  tho  cry  of  "  Imperio !  Tmperio !  Liberty  !  Liberty  ! 
(\»lonnii !  Colonnu !"  and  Racked  the  Vatican,  and  every  house 
bolon^ing  to  tho  Ornini ;  *  the  old  clan  hatred  showing  itself  as  usual 
on  every  pn»texl  and  opportunity. 

The  n^Hult  wan  a  papal  decree  deprivinjr  Cardinal  Colonna  of  his 
hat,  and  divlaring  confiHcated  all  tho  estates  of  the  family.  Deeply 
IcrloviHl  by  all  IhoAo  exccHses,  both  by  tho  lawless  violence  of  her  kins- 
mi»n  and  by  the  punishment  incurred  by  them,  she  left  Marino,  and 
once  nioru  retununl  to  tho  retirement  of  Ischia.  in  the  beginning  of 
ItVJT.  It  waa  well  for  her  that  she  had  decided  on  not  remaining  in 
or  near  Hon)o  duiinpr  that  fatal  vear.  'While  the  eternal  city  and  its 
neighborhood  were  exposed  to  the  untold  horrors  and  atrocities  com- 
niittu<l  by  thu  Koldieis  of  the  Most  Catholic  king,  Yittorla  was  safe 
in  her  iHland  home,  torn  indeed  to  the  heart  by  the  tidings  which 
rea(*hc(l  her  of  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  many  valued  friends,  but 
at  leaMl  trnn(|uil  and  seizure. 

And  now,  if  not  perhii])s  while  she  was  still  with  the  nuns  of  San 
Kilvestro,  be^an  her  life  us  a  poetess.  She  had  hitherto  written  but 
little,  and  oecasionully  only,  ilenceforward  poetical  composition 
seems  to  have  made  the  great  occupation  of  her  life.  Visconti,  the 
latest,  and  by  far  the  best  editor,  of  her  works,  has  divided  them  into 
two  portions.  With  two  or  thr(>e  unimportant  exceptions,  of  which 
the  letter  to  her  husband  already  noticed  is  the  most  considerable, 
they  consist  entirely  of  sonnets.  Tho  first  of  Signer  Visconti's 
divisions,  comprising  i;U  sonnets,  includes  those  inspired  almost 
entirely  by  her  i!:rlef  for  the  loss  of  her  husluuid.  They  form  a  nearly 
unintermplcd  series  **  In  Memoriam,"  in  which  the  changes  are  rung 
with  intinite  ingenuity  on  a  very  limited  number  of  ideas,  all  turning 
on  the  glory  and  high  (lualities  of  liim  whom  slie  had  lost,  and  her 
own  undiminished  and  hopeless  misery, 

"I  only  wiite  to  vent  That  Inwnrd  patn 
On  which  my  lioart  doth  Foi'd  itBC'K,  uor  wIUb 
Aughl  other  nouritihmcnt/* 

begins  tho  first  of  tlieso  elegiac  sonnets  ;  in  which  she  goes  on  to  dis- 
claim any  idea  of  increasing  her  huslmnd's  glorv — **  non  per  plunger 
lume  al  mio  bel  sole,"  which  is  tho  phnise  slic  uses  invariably  to 
designate  him.  This  fancy  of  alliirling  to  Pescara  always  by  the 
same  not  very  happily-chosen  metapiior  contributes  an  additional 

*  Coptcmpomry  copy  of  the  Act  uf  Accusation,  cited  by  Ylscontl,  p.  cL 
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clement  of  monotony  to  verses  still  further  deprived  of  variety  by 
the  identity  of  their  highly  artificial  form. 

Tliis  form,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  more  thnn  any  ojher 
mode  of  the  lyre,  needs  and  exhibits  the  beauties  of  accurate  finish 
and  neat  polish.  Shut  out,  as  it  is,  by  its  exceeding  artiticiality  and 
difficult  construction^  from  many  of  the  higher  beauties  of  more 
spontaneous  poetical  utterance,  the  sonnet,  "  totiis,  teres  atque 
rotundus,'*  is  nothing  if  not  elaborated  to  gem-like  perfection. 

Yet  Vittoria  writes  as  follows  : 

"  8e  In  man  prendcr  non  pos;1io  anqtia  la  lima. 

Del  buoii|^adfcio,  e  ricercando  intorno 

Con  occhio  disdegnoso,  io  noa  adorno 
Ne  tergo  la  mia  rozza  Incolta  rima, 
Nawe  perchd  non  d  mia  cora  prima 

Procaccinr  di  cid  lode,  o  tnmr  scomo ; 

Nd  che  dopo  il  mio  liclo  al  cTel  ritomo 
Viva  ella  al  mondo  in  plh  onorota  etlma. 
Ma  dal  foco  divin,  cho^l  mio  intellctto 

Sua  merod  inflamma,  convien  cbc  escan  faoro 

Mai  mio  Krodo  talar  qneste  ravUle. 
£  tc  alcuna  di  loro  un  ffcntil  core 

Avvien  cbe  ecaldi,  mllle  volte  e  mille 

Ringraziar  dcbbo  11  mio  fellce  errore/* 

Which  may  bo  thus  Englished  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  meaning, 
if  not  with  much  poetical  elegance :  * 

**  If  in  thC9c  rude  and  artlesa  tongs  of  mind 

I  never  lake  the  file  in  hand,  nor  try 

"With  curious  care,  and  nice  fastidions  eye. 
To  deck  and  polish  each  uncultured  lino, 
^Hs  that  it  makes  small  portion  of  ray  uim 

To  merit  praise,  or  'scape  acorn's  blighting  breath; 

Or  that  my  verse,  when  I  have  welcomed  death, 
May  live  rewarded  with  the  meed  of  fame. 
But  it  must  Ihs  that  Heaven's  own  gracious  gift. 

Which  with  its  breath  divine  inspires  my  soul, 

8irlke  rorth  those  spnrks,  nnbldocn  by  my  wiU. 
And  should  one  such  but  liaply  Msrvo  to  lift 

Oue  gentle  heart,  I  thankful  reach  my  goal, 

And,  faulty  tho'  the  strain,  my  every  wish  folfll.'^ 

-  Again,  in  another  sonnet,  of  which  the  first  eight  lines  are  perhaps 
as  favorable  a  specimen  of  a  really  poetical  image  as  can  be  found 
tliroughout  her  writings,  she  repeats  the  same  profession  of  **  pouring 
an  unpremeditated  lay." 


t« 


Qnil  dlgiuno  angellln.  che  vcde  cd  ode 
Batter  P  ali  alia  madre  intorno,  quando 
Oil  roca  il  nutrlmento;  ond  rgli  amondo 

11  cibo  c  ouella,  si  rallegra  c  gode, 

E  dentro  al  nido  suo  si  strucgo  e  rode 
Per  desio  di  seguirla  anch^ei  volando, 
B  la  ringrajsia  in  tal  modo  cantando, 

Cbe  par  ch'  oltrc  '1  poter  la  lingua  snodo ; 


♦  Sec  Note  8. 
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Tal*  lo  qaalor  II  caldo  rasgio  e  viro 
Del  divin  sole,  oiide  Dutri^co  fl  core 
Piu  del  n»ato  incido  lampoggia, 
«  If  novo  la  pcMmn.  spiiitn  dall'  amore 

Inienio ;  e  »cn/a  eir  io  ttefira  m'avrqfftai 
Di  quel  cU'  io  dice  lu  auu  lodi  e^crivo/^ 

Which  In  Englisli  runs  pretty  exactly  as  follows : 

*'  Like  to  a  hotisTj  nestling  bird,  tliat  hcsra 
And  »ce»  the  fluttering  of  his  motlier'a  winga 
Vearing  him  Tood,  wlioncc,  loving  what  she  briagt 

And  her  no  le»9,  a  Joyful  mien  he  wears, 

And  Ktm^n^lcs  in  the  neat,  and  vainlr  ttira, 
Winhfulto  follow  her  free  wanderinfEB, 
And  ihanka  her  in  ench  fashion,  while  he  ainga. 

That  the  free  voice  beyond  his  strength  appears ; 

So  I,  whene'er  the  warm  and  living  glow 
Of  him  m^  snn  divine,  that  feeds  my  hi-art. 
Shines  brighter  than  its  wont,  take  np  the  pen, 

TJreed  by  the  force  of  my  deep  love ;  and  so     . 
tinconsclous  of  the  worda  unkempt  by  art 
I  write  his  pndsea  o^er  and  o*er  again." 

The  rradcr  conversant  with  Italian  poetry  will  have  already  seen 
enough  to  make  him  aware  that  the  Colonna's  compositions  are  by 
no  means  unkempt,  unpolished,  or  spontaneous.  The  merit  of  them 
consists  in  the  high  degree  to  which  they  nre  exactly  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  They  arc  ingenious,  neat,  liighl  v  studied,  elegant,  and  elaho- 
rate.  It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  much  thought  was  not  expended 
on  the  subject-matter  ;  but  it  was  not  spared  on  the  diction,  versifica- 
tion, and  form.  So  much  so  that  many  of  her  sonnets  were  re- 
touched, altered,  improved,  and  finally  left  to  posterity,  in  a  form 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  first  handed  round  the 
literary  world  of  Italy.*  The  file,  in  truth,  was  constantly  in  hand, 
though  the  nice  fastidious  care  bestowed  io  dressing  out  with  curious 
conceits  a  jejune  or  trite  thought,  which  won  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  her  contemporaries,  does  not  to  the  modem  reader  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  passion,  earnestness,  and  reality. 

Then,  again,  the  declaration  of  the  songstress  of  these  would-be 
"wood-notes  wild,"  that  they  make  no  pretension  to  the  meed  -of 
praise,  nor  care  to  escape  contempt,  nor  are  inspired  by  any  hope  of 
a  life  of  fame  after  the  author's  death,  leads  us  to  contrast  with  such 
professions  the  destiny  that  really  did— surely  not  altogether  un- 
sought—await these  grief-inspired  utterances  of  a  breaking  heart 
during  the  author's  lifetime. 

No  sooner  was  each  memory-born  pans  illustrated  by  an  ingenious 
metaphor,  or  pretty  simile,  packed  neatly  in  its  regulation  case  of 
fourteen  lines,  with  their  complexity  of  twofold  rhymes  all  right, 
than  it  was  handed  all  over  Italy.     Copies  were  tis  eagerly  sought  for 


*  Sec  advertisement "  ai  lettori"  of  Rinaldo'e  Corso't<  edition  of  the  Sonnet 
Venice,  1508, 
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as  the  novel  of  the  season  at  a  nineteenth-century  circulating-hbrary. 
Cardinals,  bishops,  poets,  wits,  diplomatists,  passed  Ihem  from  one  to 
another,  made  them  the  subject  of  their  correspondence  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  fair  mourner ;  and  eagerly  looked  out  for  the 
next  poetical  bonne-bouche  which  her  undying  grief  and  constancy 
to  her  •'  bel  sole"  should  send  them. 

The  entlmsiasm  created  by  these  tuneful  wailings  of  a  young  widow, 
as  lovely  as  inconsolable,  as  irreproachable  as  nuble,  learned  enough 
to  c(>rrespond  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day  on  their  own 
subjects,  and  Avith  all  this  a  (/olouna,  was  intense.  Viltoria  became 
apeedily  the  most  famous  woman  of  her  day,  was  termed  by  universi! 
consent  **  the  divine,"  and  lived  to  see  three  editious  of  the  grief- 
cries,  which  escaped  from  her  **  without  her  will." 

Here  is  a  sonnet,  which  was  probably  written  at  the  time  of  her 
return  to  Ischia  in  1527  ;  when  the  sight  of  all  the  well-loved  scenery 
of  the  home  of  her  happy  years  must  have  brought  to  her  mind 
Dante's— 

**  NcMun  magglor  doloro 
Cho  rlcordarifl  del  tempo  felicc 
NclUi  miscrlu  !'^ 

Vittoria  looks  back  on  the  happy  time  as  follows  : 

**  Ob !  cho  tranqnillo  mar.  oh  che  chiare  ondo 

Solcaya  gin  lu  raiat*pa)inata  barca, 

Di  ricca  e  nobil  mercc  adoriia  c  carca, 
Con  r  aer  puro,  o  con  T  aure  eecondc. 
II  ciel,  cb*ora  i  bei  vaghi  lami  ascondo 

Porffca  ecrena  luce  e  d'  ombra  8carca  ; 

Ahl !  qnanto  ha  da  temer  chi  lieto  varcal 
Chd  lion  sempre  al  principio  11  An  risponda. 
Ecco  r  eropla  e  voluhilc  fortnna 

Scoperee  poi  V  irata  f  niqua  Tronte, 

Dal  cui  faror  si  gran  procella  insorge. 
Ventl.  plog^ia,  saette  ineti^mo  adana, 

E  fiere  intomo  adivorarmi  pronte  ; 

Ha  r  alma  anoor  la  Ada  atella  icorge." 

In  English,  thus : 

**  On  what  smooUi  scaa,  on  what  clear  waves  did  tail 
Mv  rrc»b  careened  liark !  what  costly  freight 
Of  iioblc  mcrchandit^  adom'd  its  ptate! 

How  pnro  tlio  breeze,  how  favorini;  the  pale  I 

And  Heaven,  which  now  its  beauteous  rays  doth  veil, 
Shone  then  serene  and  sbadowli^sn.    Hut  fatu 
For  the  too  happy  vovuL'er  lies  in  wait. 

Oft  fair  bcglnnlnL'S  in  thoir  endinir^  fail. 

And  now  doth  impious  ihangef til  fortiiiie  bare 
Her  angrv  ruthless  brow,  whose  threat'ninu  power 
Rouses  the  terapest,  and  lets  Iooho  Itt*  war ! 

But  though  rain;*,  winds,  and  lighmlnsrs  fill  the  air, 
And  wild  beatits  seek  to  rend  me  and  devour, 
8till  shinea  o'er  my  true  soul  its  faithful  star.*' 

Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  seen  of  Pescara.  it  woulil  seem 
evident  that  some  monstrous  illusion  with  respect  to  him  must  have 
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obscured  Y i ttoria  's  mind  and*  judgment  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  she  would  have  been  found  attributhig  to  him  hi^  and  noble 
qualities,  which  existed  only  in  her  own  imagination.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that,  though  in  general  terms  she  speaks  of  him  as  all  thai 
was  noblest  and  greatest,  yet  in  describing  his  merits  she  conilnes 
herself  to  the  few  which  he  really  had.  This  highly-cultured,  devout, 
thoughtful,  intellectual  woman,  seems  really  to  have  believed,  that  a 
mercenary  swordsman's  calling  was  the  noblest  occupation  earth 
could  offer,  and  the  successful  following  of  it  the  best  preparation 
and  surest  title  to  immortal  happiness  hereafter. 

The  following  sonnet  is  one  of  many  expressing  the  same  senti. 
ments : 

*'  Alle  Vitforie  tne,  mlo  lame  etomo. 

Non  diede  il  tempo  o  ]a  stagion  favore  ; 
La  apada,  la  virra,  V  invitto  core 
Far  li  ministr!  tnoi  la  state  e*  remo. 
Col  pmdento  occhio,  e  col  taffgio  goTemo 
L'altrui  forze  spexzaAti  in  sibrcv'  ore, 
Che  '1  modo  air  alte  imprese  accrebbe  onore 
Non  men  che  V  opre  al  tno  valore  intemo. 
!Non  t-irdaro  11  tuo  corao  anfmi  altlerl, 
O  fiami,  o  raontl ;  c  le  maggior  cittadi 
Per  cortesia  od  ardir  rimasir  vinte. 
Salisti  al  mondo  i  piii  pre^'ati  gradi : 
Or  godi  in  ctel  d  altrl  trionfl  e  rerf, 
D'  altre  frond!  le  temple  ornate  c  cintc.'* 

Which  may  be  Englished  as  follows : 

*'  To  thy  arrcat  victories,  my  eternal  light. 

Nor  time,  nor  aeaeons,  lent  their  favoring  aid  : 
Thy  Bword,  thy  might,  thy  courage  nnditfmay'd, 

Snmmer  and  winter  serv'd  thy  will  aright 

By  thy  wi#e  governance  and  ca^le  sight, 
Thott  didst  so  rout  the  foe  with  headlong  ppeed. 
The  manner  of  the  doing  crow  n'd  the  deed, 

Ko  \c^s  than  did  the  deed  display  tliy  might. 

3IonntaiDaand  stream*,  and  haughty  fouUt  in  vain 
Would  check  thy  course.  By  force  of  conrtei»y 
Or  valor  vanquished,  cities  of  name  were  won. 

Earth's  highest  honors  did  thy  worth  atrain ; 
Now  trn^'r  triumph*  Heaven  reserves  for  thee. 
And  nobler  garlands  do  thy  temples  crown.'* 

Often  her  wishes  for  death  are  checked  by  the  consideration  that 
haply  her  virtue  may  uot  suffice  to  enable  her  to  rejoin  her  husband 
in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.     Take  the  following  example  • 

*•  Qnando  del  suo  tormento  il  cor  h\  dnolc 
Si  ch'  io  branio  il  mio  flu,  timor  m'  assale, 
E  dice :  il  morirtosto  a  che  ti  vale 

81  forsc  lungi  vni  dal  tuo  bel  sole? 

Ba  quest  a  fred«la  tema  nascer  snolo 
Vn  caldo  ardir,  die  pon  d'  intomo  V  ale 
All  alma ;  onde  di^t^ombra  it  mio  mortalo 

Quanto  clla  pnd,  da  quel  ch*  1  mondo  vaolo. 
Cos!  lo  splrto  mio  s*  abcoode  c  copre 
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Qni  dal  placer  oman,  hod  rU  per  faina 

O  van  grido,  o  pr^iar  troppo  ae  9teeao ; 
Ha  sente  '1  lame  nao,  che  ofcnor  lo  chlaxna, 

£  vede  11  volto,  ovant)ue  mira,  impresto, 

Che  gli  miBu»  i  pasai  e  ecorgo  Topre/* 

Thus  done  into  English  :, 

**  When  of  its  pangs  my  heart  doth  sore  complain. 

So  that  I  long  to  die,  fear  fall*  on  me. 

And  eaitb,  what  boots  such  early  death  to  thee. 
If  far  from  thy  bright  snu  thou  shouldst  remain  r 
Then  oft  from  this  cold  fear  is  born  again 

A  fervent  boldnuss,  which  doth  pruseutly 

Lend  my  soni  "wings,  so  that  mortality 
'  Strives  to  put  off  its  worldly  wishes  vain. 

For  this,  my  spirit  here  herself  enfolds, 
And  hides  from  human  joys  ;  and  not  for  fame. 

Nor  empty  praise,  nor  overblown  conceit ; 
Bnt  that  she  nearsiier  sun  still  call  her  name, 

And  still,  where'er  she  loolu,  his  face  dotli  mret. 

Who  measures  all  her  steps,  and  all  her  deeds  beholds.** 

A  similar. cast  of  thought,  both  as  n;gards  her  own  disgust  of  lifit 
and  the  halo  of  sanctity,  which  by  some  mysterious  process  of  mind 
she  was  able  to  throw  around  her  husband's  memory,  is  found  again 
in  this,  the  last  of  the  sonnets  selected  to  illustrate  tliis  phttsc  of  our 
poetess's  mind  and  exemplify  the  first  division  of  her  writings : 

*'  Cara  union,  che  in  si  mirabil  modo 

Fosti  ordinata  dal  signer  del  ciclo, 

Che  lo  spirto  divino,  e  V  unuin  velo 
Legd  con  dolce  ed  amoroso  nodo,  * 

lo,  bench!  Ini  di  si  bell'  opra  lodo, 

Pur  cerco,  e  ad  altri  il  mio  pensier  non  celo, 

Sciorre  il  tno  laccio ;  ni  piii  a  caldo  o  gslo 
Serbarti ;  poi  che  qui  di  te  non  godo. 

Che  r  alma  chiusa  in  qnesto  career  rio 
Come  nemico  1'  odia  ;  oude  smurrita 

Ne  Vive  qui,  ne  Tola  ove  desia. 
Quando  sam  con  suo  gran  sole  units, 

Felice  glomo !  allor  contenta  fla : 
Che  sol  nel  viver  suo  conobbe  Tita.** 

Of  which  the  subjoined  rendering,  prosaic  and  crabbed  as  it  is,  is 
perhaps  hardly  more  so  than  the  original : 

**  Sweet  bond,  that  wast  ordain*d  so  wondrous  well 
Bv  the  Almighty  ruler  of  the  skv, 
Who  did  unite  in  one  sweet  loving  tie 

The  godlike  Bpirit  and  its  fleshy  shell. 

1,  while  I  praiHc  his  loving  work,  yet  try — 
Nor  wish  my  thought  from  others  to  withhold— 
To  loose  thy  knot ;  nor  more,  through  heat  or  cold. 

Preserve  thee,  since  m  thee  no  joy  liavc  I. 

Therefore  my  soul,  shut  in  this  dungeon  stem, 
Detests  it  as  a  foe  ;  whence,  all  astray. 
She  lives  not  here,  nor  flies  where  she  wonld  go. 

When  to  her  glorious  sun  she  shall  rctnm. 
Ah  I  then  content  shall  come  with  that  olest  day, 
For  she,  bnt  while  be  liT*d,  a  sense  of  life  could  know.*' 
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In  coDsideriDg  tlie  collection  of  117  sonnets  from  which  the  above 
specimens  have  been  selected,  and  which  were  probably  the  product 
of  about  seven  or  eiglit  years,  from  1526  to  1533-4  (in  one  she  la- 
ments that  the  seventh  year  from  her  husband's  death  should  have 
brought  with  it  no  alleviation  of  her  grief),  the  most  interesting 
question  that  suggests  itself  is,  whether  we  are  to  guppo»e  the  sen- 
timents expressed*  in  them  to  be  genuine  outpourings  of  the  heart,  or 
rather  to  consider  them  all  as  part  of  the  professional  equipment  of  a 
poet,  earnest  only  in  ihe  work  of  achieving  a  high  and  brilliant  poet- 
ical reputation  ?  The  question  is  a  proininent  one,  as  regards  the 
concrete  notion  to  be  formed  of  the  sixteenth-century  woman^  Vit- 
toria  Colonna  ;  and  is  not  without  interest  as  bearing  en  the  great 
subject  of  woman's  nature. 

\ittoria*s  moral  conduct,  both  as  a  wife  and  as  a  widow,  was 
wholly  irreproachable.  A  mass  of  concurrent  contemporary  testi- 
mony seems  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  this  point.  More  than 
one  of  the  poets  of  her  day  professed  themselves  her  ardent  admirers, 
devoted  slaves,  and  despairing  lovers,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved poetical  and  Platonic  fashion  of  the  time  ;  and  she  receive! 
their  inflated  bombast  not  un pleased  with  the  incense,  and  answered 
them  with  other  bombast,  all  €n  regie  and  in  character.  The  '*  carte 
de  tendre"  was  then  laid  down  on  the  Platonic  projection  ;  and  the 
sixteenth-century  fashion  in  this  respect  was  made  a  convenient 
screen,  for  those  to  whom  a  screen  was  needful,  quite  as  frequently 
as  the  less  classical  whimsies  of  a  later  neriod.  But  Platonic  love 
to  Vittoria  was  merely  an  occasion  for  indulging  in  the  spiritualistic 
pedantries  by  which  the  classicists  of  that  day  sought  to  link  the 
mfant  metaphysical  speculations,  then  beginning  to  grow  out  of  ques- 
tions of  church  doctrine,  with  the  ever-interesting  subject  of  roman- 
tic love. 

A  recent  French  writer,*  having  translated  into  prose  Vittoria's 
poetical  epistle  to  her  husband,  adds  that  she  has  been  **  obliged  to 
veil  and  soften  certain  passages  which  might  damage  the  writer's 
poetical  character  in  the  eyes  of  her  fair  readers,  by  exhibiting  her 
as  more  woman  than  poet  in  the  ardent  and  *  positive  *  manner  in 
which  she  speaks  of  her  love."  Never  was  there  a  more  calumnious 
insinuation.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  French  woman  omits  or  slurs 
over  some  passages  of  the  original,  but  as  they  are  wholly  void  of 
the  shadow  of  offence  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  the  translator 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  them. 

There  is  no  word  in  Vittoria's  poetry  which  can  lead  to  any  other 
conclusion  on  this  point,  than  that  she  was,  in  her  position  and  social 
rank,  an  cxaraiilc,  rare  at  that  period,  not  only  of  perfect  regularly 
of  conduct,  but  of  great  purity  and  considerable  elevation  of  mind!, 
buch  other  indications  as  we  have  of  her  moral  nature  are  all  favora- 

*  Madame  Lamaze,  £ludc8  sur  Trois  Femmea  Celcbres ;  Purls,  1848,  p.  41. 
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Ue.  Wc  find  ber.  uninflaenced  by  tbe  bitter  hereditary  hatreds  of 
her  family,  striving  to  act  as  peacemaker  between  hostile  factions, 
and  seeping  over  the  miscliiefs  occasioned  by  their  struggles  We 
find  her  the  constant  correspondent  and  vahied  friend  of  almost 
every  good  and  great  man  of  her  day.  And  if  her  scheme  of  moial 
doctrine,  as  gatherable  from  that  portion  of  her  poems  which  we 
have  not  yet  examined,  i)e  narrow — as  how  should  it  be  otherwise — 
yet  it  is  expressive  of  a  mind  liabitually  under  the  influence  of  vir- 
tuous aspiration,  and  is  more  humanizing  in  its  tendencies  tlian  that 
generally  prevalent  around  her. 

Such  was  VittorLa  Colonna.  It  has  been  seen  what  her  husband 
Pescara  was.  And  the  question  arises — liow  far  can  it  be  imagined 
possible  that  she  should  not  only  have  lavished  on  him  to  the  last, 
while  living,  all  the  treasures  of  an  almost  idolatrous  affection  ;  not 
onlv  have  looked  back  on  his  memory  after  his  death  with  fondness 
ana  charitable,  even  blindly  charitable,  indulgence,  but  should  abso- 
lutely have  so  canonized  hmi  in  her  imagination  as  to  have  doubted 
of  her  own  fitness  to  consort  hereafter  with  a  soul  so  holy  !  It  may 
be  said  that  Vittoria  did  not  know  her  husband  as  we  know  him ; 
that  the  few  years  ^hey  had  passed  together  had  no  dout>t  shown  her 
only  the  better  phases  of  his  character.  But  she  knew  that  he  had 
at  least  doubted  whether  he  should  not  be  false  to  his  sovereign,  and 
hod  been  most  infamously  so  to  h's  accomplices  or  dupes.  She  knew 
at  least  all  that  Giovio's  narrative  could  tell  her  ;  for  the  bishop  pre- 
sented it  to  her,  and  received  a  sonnet  in  return. 

But  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  properties  of  woman's  nature, 
some  men  say,  that  their  love  has  power  to  blind  their  judgment. 
Novehsts  and  poets  are  fond  of  representing  women  whose  affections 
remain  unalterably  fixed  on  their  object,  despite  the  manifest  un- 
worthiness  of  it ;  and  set  such  examples  before  us,  as  somethinj^ 
high,  noble,  admirable,  '*  beautiful,*'  to  the  considerable  demorali- 
zation of  their  confiding  students  of  either  sex.  There  is  a  tendency 
hi  woman  to  refuse  at  all  risks  the  dethroning  of  the  sovereign  slie 
baa  placed  on  her  heart's  throne.  The  pain  of  deposing  him  is  so 
great  that  she  is  tempted  to  abase  her  own  soul  to  escape  it ;  for  it  Is 
only  at  that  cost  that  it  can  be  escaped.  And  tbe  spectacle  of  a  fine 
nature'*  dragged  down  to  sympathize  with  clay,''  is  not  **  beautiful," 
but  exceedingly  the  reverse.  Men  do  not  usually  set  forth  as  worthy 
of  admiration — though  a  certain  school  of  writers  do  even  this,  in 
the  trash  talked  of  love  at  first  sight — that  kind  of  love  between  the 
aexes  which  arises  from  caused  wholly  independent  of  the  higher  part 
of  our  nature.  Yet  it  is  that  love  alone  which  can  survive  esteem. 
And  it  is  highly  important  to  the  destinies  of  woman,  that  she  should 
understand  and  \ye  thoroughly  persuaded  that  she  cannot  love  that 
which  docs  not  merit  love,  without  degrading  her  own  nature  ;  that 
imder  whatsoever  circumstances  love  should  cease  when  respect,  ap- 
probatioii,  and  esteem  have  come  to  an  end  ;  and  that  those  who  find 
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poetr^r  and  beauty  in  the  love  which  no  moral  clianjre  in  its  object 
can  kill,  are  sunply  teaching  her  to  attribute  a  fatally  debasing  su- 
premacy to  those  lower  instmcts  of  our  nature,  on  whose  due  subor- 
dination to  the  diviner  portion  of  our  being  all  nobleness,  all  moral 
purity  and  spiritual  progress  depends. 

Vittoria  Colonna  was  not  one  whose  intellectual  and  moral  self  had 
thus  abdicated  its  sceptre.  The  texture  of  her  mind  and  its  habits  of 
thought  forbid  the  supposition  ;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  it  becomes 
wholly  impossible  to  accept  the  gloriilcation  of  her  **  bel  sole,"  which 
makes  the  staple  of  the  first  half  of  her  poems,  as  the  sincere  expres- 
sion of  genuine  feeling  and  opinion. 

She  was  probably  about  as  much  in  earnest  as  was  her  great  model 
and  master,  Petrarch,  in  his  adoration  of  Laura.  The  poetical  mode 
of  the  day  was  almost  exclusively  Petrarchist ;  and  the  abounding 
Castalian  fount  of  that  half  century  in  **  the  land  of  song,"  played 
from  its  thousand  jets  little  less  than  Petrarch  and  water  in  different 
degrees  of  dilution.  Vittoria  has  no  claim  to  be  excepted  from  the 
"servum  pccus,"  though  her  imitation  has  more  oi  self -derived 
vigor  to  support  it.  And,,  this  assumption  of  a  mighty,  undying, 
exalted  and  hopeless  paesion,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  poet's  pro- 
fessional appurtenances.  Where  could  a  young  and  beautiful  widow 
of  unblemished  conduct,  who  hud  no  intention" of  changing  her  con- 
dition, and  no  desire  to  risk  misconstruction  by  the  world,  find  this 
needful  part  of  her  outfit  as  a  poet,  so  unobjectionably  as  in  the  mem- 
ory of  her  husband,  sanctified  and  exalted  by  the  imagination  to  the 
point  proper  for  the  purpose. 

For  want  of  a  deeper  spiritual  inKic:ht,  and  a  larger  comprehension 
of  the  finer  aflfections  of  the  human  heart  and  the  manifestations  of 
them,  with  the  Italian  poets  of  the  "renaissance,"  love-poetry  was 
little  else  than  the  expression  of  passion  in  the  most  restricted  sense 
of  the  term.  But  they  were  often  desirous  of  elevating,  purifying, 
and  spiritualizing  their  theme.  And  how  was  this  to  be  accom- 
plished? The  gratification  of  paj^sion,  such  as  they  painted,  would, 
they  felt,  have  led  them  quite  in  a  different  direction  from  that  they 
were  seeking.  A  hopeless  passion,  therefore,  one  whose  wishes  the 
reader  was  i:)erfertly  to  understand,  were  never  destined  to  be  grati- 
fied— better  still,  one  by  tlie  nature  of  things  imiK)ssible  to  be  grati- 
fied—this was  the  contrivance  by  which  love  was  to  be  poetized  and 
moralized. 

The  passion-poetry,  which  addressed  itself  to  the  memory  of  one 
no  more,  met  the  n'(iuirements  of  tHe  case  exactly  :  and  Vittoria*s 
ten  years'  despair  and  lamentations,  her  ajwlheosis  of  the  late  cavalry 
captain,  and  longinn:  to  rejoin  hira,  must  be  regarded  as  poetical 
properties  brought  out  for  use,  when  she  sat  down  to  make  poetry 
for  the  perfectly  self-conscious  though  very  laudable  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring for  herself  a  poet's  reputation. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  hypoc- 
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risv  was  involved  in  the  assumption  of  the  poetical  rdte  of  inconsol- 
able widow.  Everybodv  understood  that  the  poetess  was  only  mak- 
iig  poetry,  and  saying  the  usual  and  proper  things  for  that  purpose. 
&ne  was  no  more  attempting  to  impose  on  anybody  tlian  was  a  poet 
wlien  on  entering  some  "  academia"  he  termed  himself  Tyrtseus  or 
Lycidas,  instead  of  the  name  inherited  from  his  father. 

And  from  this  prevaihu>^  absence  of  all  real  and  p:enuine  feeling 
arises  the  utter  coldness  and  shallow  insipidity  of  the  poets  of  that 
time  and  school.  Literature  has  probably  few  more  unreadable  de- 
partments than  the  productions  of  the  Petrarchists  of  the  beginnmg 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Yittoria,  when  she  began  to  write  on  religious  subjects,  was  more 
bk  earnest ;  and  the  result,  as  we  shall  see,  is  accordingly  improved. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

{amblos.- 

s  Poems.— Paul  the  Third.— Rome  again 


Vittorfa  in  Borne  in  1680.— Antiaoarlmn  Ramblea.— Pyramna  and  Thlabt  Medal. ~ 
Contemporanr  CommenUry  on  Vittoria*s  Poems.— Paul  the  Third.— Rome  asain 
in  1536.— Visit  to  Locca.— To  Fcrnm.— Protestant  Tcnduuoies.— Invitation  irom 


Qlbeito.— Retnm  to  Rome. 


Thb  noble  rivalry  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  was  again,  in  1530, 
making  Naples,  a  field  oi  glory  in  such  sort  that  outraged  nature  ap- 
pearedalso  on  the  scene  with  pestilence  in  her  hand.  The  first  in- 
fliction had  driven  most  of  the  literary  society  in  Naples  to  take  refuge 
in  the  comparative  security  of  Ischia.  The  latter  calamity  had 
reached  even  that  retreat ;  and  Yittoria  some  time  in  that  year  again 
visited  Rome. 

Life  was  lieglnning  there  to  return  to  its  usual  conditions  after  the 
tremendous  catastrophe  of  1527.  Pestilence  had  there  also,  as  usual, 
followed  in  the  train  of  war  and  military  license.  And  many  in  all 
Glasses  had  been  its  victims.  Great  numbers  fled  from  the  city,  and 
amcnig  these  were  probably  most  of  such  as  were  honored  by  Yit- 
toria's  personal  friendship.  Now  thev  were  venturing  back  to  their 
old  haunts  on  the  Pincian,  the  Quirinal,  or  those  favorite  Cotonoa 

fKrdens  still  ornamented  by  the  ruins  of  Aurelian*s  Temple  to  the 
un.  The  tide  of  modern  Qo(hs,  who  had  threatened  to  make  the 
eternal  city*s  name  a  mockery,  had  been  swept  back  at  the  word  of 
that  secona  and  *'  most  Catholic"  Alaric,  Charles  Y.  Cardinals,  i^oet- 
asters,  wits,  Ciceronian  hishops,  statesmen,  ambassadors,  and  artists, 
bnsj  in  the  achievement  of  immortality,  were  once  more  forming  a 
■ociet^,  which  ^ve  the  Rome  of  that  day  a  fair  title  to  lie  consid- 
ered, m  some  pomts  of  view,  the  capital  of  the  worhl.  The  golden 
Roman  sunlight  was  still  glowing  over  aqueduct,  arch,  and  temple  ; 
and  Rome  the  Eternal  was  herself  again. 
By  thl^  varied  and  distinguished  aocieXy  N\VVw\^^^aT«y»s«^^'^^S^ 
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open  anns.  The  Colonna  family  bad  become  recoDclled  to  Pope 
clement,  and  had  had  their  fiefs  restored  to  them  ;  so  that  there  was 
no  cloud  on  the  political  horizon  to  prevent  the  celebrated  Marche- 
sana  from  receiving  the  homage  of  all  parties.  The  Marchese  del 
Vasto,  Vittoria's  former  pupil,  for  whom  she  never  ceased  to  fed  the 
warmest  affection,  was  also  then  at  Home.*  In  his  company ,^nd 
that  of  some  others  of  the  gifted  knot  around  her,  Yittoria  viniled  the 
ruins  and  vestiges  of  ancient  Rome,  with  all  the  enthusiaftm  of  one 
deeply  versed  in  classic  lore,  and  tliorouf;hl y  imbuecl  wilh  the  then 
prevallini^  admiration  for  the  works  and  numorials  of  Pngan  an- 
tiquity. Vittoria's  sister-iu-law.  Donna  Giovanna  d'Aroguna,  tlic 
beautiful  and  accomplisheil  wife  of  her  brother  Ascanio,  in  whose 
house  she  seems  to  have  been  living  during  this  visit  to  Rome,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  party  on  these  occasions.  The  poet  MolzaJias 
chronicled  his  presence  among  them  in  more  than  r*ne  sonnet.  His 
muse  would  seem  to  have  **  made  incrcmrnt  of  any  thing."  For  no 
less  than  four  sonnets  f  were  the  result  of  the  exclamation  from  Yit- 
toria, •'  Ah,  happy  they"— the  ancients,  **  who  lived  in  davsao  full 
of  beauty  I*'  Of  course,  various  pretty  things  were  obtainable  out  of 
this.  Among  others,  we  have  the  gallant  Pagans  responding  to  the 
lady's  ejaculation,  that  on  the  contnir}'  iheir  time  was  less  fortunate 
than  the  present,  in  that  it  wns  not  bles.sed  by  I  he  sight  of  her. 

It  would  have  l)een  preferable  to  have  had  preserved  for  us  some 
further  scraps  from  lh«  lips  of  Yittoria,  while  the  little  party  gaze  at 
sunset  over  I  hat  matchless  view  of  I  lie  a(|Ueduct-bostri:lden  Cam- 
pagna  from  the  terrace  at  the  western  front  of  the  Lateran,  looked 
up  at  the  Colosseum,  ghostly  in  the  moonlight,  from  the  arch  of 
Titus,  or  discoursed  on  the  marvellous  projiortions  of  the  Pantheon. 

But  history  rarely  guesses  aright  wliat  the  after- ages  she  works 
for  would  most  thank  her  for  handing  down  lo  them.  And  we  must 
be  content  to  construct  fcr  ourselves,  as  l)est  we  may,  from  the  stray 
hints  we  have,  the  singularly  pleasing  picture  of  these  sixteenth  cen- 
tury rambles  among  the  ruins  of  Rome  by  as  rcmaTkable  a  company 
of  pilgrims  as  any  of  the  thousands  who  have  siucu  trodden  m  their 
steps. 

Yittoria's  visit  to  Rome  upon  this  occasion  was  a  short  one.  It 
was  probably  early  in  the  following  year  that  she  returned  to  iK-hia. 
Signor  Yisconti  attributes  this  journey  to  the  restlessness  arising  frcm 
a  heart  ill  at  ease,  vainly  hoping  to  find  relief  from  its  misery  by 
change  of  place.  He  assumes  all  the  expressions  of  despair  to  Ikj 
found  in  her  sonnets  of  this  period,  to  be  so  many  reliable  autobio- 
graphical documents,  and  builds  his  narrative  u]>on  them  ac<'ord- 
ingiy.  To  this  period  he  attributes  the  sonnet,  linnsliited  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter,  in  which  the  poetess  declares  that  she  has  no  wish  to 
conceal  from  tiie  world  the  temptation  to  suicide  which  assails  her. 

*  Lfttere  di  B«'ml)0.  vol.  i.  p.  115,  cd.  15(iO. 
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And  in  commemoration  of  tliis  mood  of  mind,  he  adds,  in  further 

Sroof  of  the  sad  truth,  a  medal  was  struck  upon  this  occasion,  in 
lome,  of  which  he  gives  an  engraving.  It  represents,  on  one  side, 
the  inconsolable  lady  as  a  handsome,  well-nourished,  comfortable- 
looking  widow,  in  mourning  weeds,  more  aged  in  appearance,  cer- 
tainly, since  the  striking  of  the  former  medal  spoken  of,  than  the 
lapse  of  seven  years  would  seem  sufllcient  to  account  for.  And,  on 
the  reverse,  is  a  representation  of  the  melancholy  story  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  the  former  lying  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  typical  paragon, 
who  is  pointing  toward  her  breast  a  sword,  grasped  in  both  hands, 
half  way  down  the  blade,  in  a  manner  sure  to  have  cut  her  fingers. 
The  two  sides  of  the  medal,  seen  at  one  glance,  as  in  Signor  Visconti's 
engraving,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  calculated  to  give  rise  to  ideas 
the  reverse  of  pathetic. 

To  thi.=»  period  too  belongs  the  sonnet,  also  previously  alluded  to,  in 
which  Vittoria  speaks  of  the  seventh  year  of  her  l>ereavement  having 
arrived,  without  bringing  with  it  any  mitigation  of  her  woe.  Signor 
Visconli  takes  this  for  simple  autobiographical  material.  It  is  curi- 
ous, as  a  specimen  of  the  modes  of  thought  at  the  time,  to  see  how 
the  same  passage  is  handled  by  Viltoria's  first  editor  and  commenta- 
tor, Rinaldo  Corsi,  wiio  published  her  works  for  (he  second  time  at 
Venice  in  1558.  His  commentary  begins  as  follows  :  **  On  this  son- 
net, it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  number  seven  as  1  have  done 
already  of  the  numl>cr  four.  But  since  Varro,  Macrobius,  and 
Aulus  Gellius,  togetlicr  witli  many  others,  have  treated  largely  of  the 
subject,  I  will  only  add  I  his— which,  j^erhaps,  ladies,  may  appear  to 
you  somewhat  strange  ;  that,  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  number 
four  enters  twice  into  the  number  seven  ;  and  I  lind  it  stated  by  most 
credible  authors  as  a  certain  fact,  and  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
their  own  observation,  tliat  a  male  child  of  seven  years  old  has  been 
known  to  cure  persons  afllictcd  by  the  infirmity  called  scrofula  by  no 
oUier  means  than  by  the  hidden  virtue  of  that  number  seven,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

In  this  sort,  Messer' Rinaldo  Corso  composed,  and  the  literary 
ladies,  to  whom  throughout,  as  in  the  above  passage,  his  labors  are 
especially  dedicated,  must  be  supposed  to  have  read  more  than  five 
hundred  close-printed  pages  of  commentiiry  on  the  works  of  the  cele- 
brated poetess,  who,  in  all  probability,  when  she  penned  the  sonnet 
in  question,  had  no  more  intention  of  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
her  return  to  Ischia  than  she  had  of  alluding  to  the  occult  properties 
of  the  mysterious  number  seven.  The  natural  supposition  is,  that  as 
she  had  been  driven  from  her  homo  by  the  pestilence,  she  returned 
to  it  when  that  reason  for  absence  was  at  an  end. 

There  she  seems  to  have  remained  tranquilly  employed  on  licr 
favorite  pursuits,  increasing  her  already  great  ix'putation,  and  cor- 
responding assiduously  with  all  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men 
of  Italy,  whether  laymen  or  ccclcMaslics,  till  the  year  V^*4^. 
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In  that  year  she  ajB^D  visited  Rome,  and  resided  dariog  her  stay 
there  with  Donna  Giovanna  d*Aragona,  her  sister-in-Uiw.  Paul  IIL, 
Famese,  had  in  1534  succeeded  Clement  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  though  Paul  was  on  many  accounts  very  far  from  being  a  good 
pope  or  a  good  priest,  yet  the  Famese  was  an  improvement  on  the 
3ledici.  As  ever,  Rome  began  to  show  sitms  of  improvement  when 
danger  to  her  system  from  without  bt^n  to  make  itself  felt.  Paul 
seems  very  soon  to  have  become  convinced  that  the  general  council, 
which  had  been  so  haunting  a  dread  to  Clement  during  the  whole  of 
his  pontificate,  could  no  lon^r  be  avoided.  But  it  was  still  hoped  in 
the  council  chambers  of  the  \  atican,  that  tlie  doctrinal  difficulties  of 
the  German  reformers,  which  threatened  the  church  with  so  fatal  a 
cchism,  might  be  got  over  by  conciliation  and  dexterous  theological 
diplomacy.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  this  hope  was  vain,  fear 
began  to  influence  the  papal  policy,  and  at  its  bidding  the  ferocious 
persecuting  bigotry  of  Paul  IV.  was  contrasted  with  the  shameless 
profligacy  of  Alexander,  the  epicurean  indiffercntism  of  Leo,  and  the 
pettifogging  worldliness  of  Clement. 

Between  these  two  periods  came  Paul  III.,  and  the  illusory  hopes 
that  the  crisis  might  be  tided  over  by  f.iiding  tome  arrangement  of 
terminology'  which  should  satisfy  the  nfornurs,  while  Rome  should 
abandon  no  particle  of  doctrine  en  which  any  vital  porlirn  of  her 
system  of  temporal  power  was  Ixieed.  To  meet  the  exigeccits  cf  this 
period,  Paul  III.  signalized  his  accession  I  y  rai.-Ing  to  the  purple  a 
number  of  the  most  earnest,  most  learned,  and  trulv  devout  men  in 
Italy.  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ;  Caraffa,  from  Naples  ;  tkidolcto, 
Bishop  of  Carpentras  ;  Pole,  thtn  a  fiigilive  f re  m  England  ;  Cilicrti. 
Bishop  of  Verona  ;  and  Fregoso,  A^chl»i^hop  <jf  Salcmo,  weie  men 
chosen  solely  on  account  of  their  eminent  mciit. 

With  most,  if  not  all  <  f  these,  Vitloria  was  ccnneeteel  by  the  l)onds 
of  intimate  friend>hip.  Witli  Contarini,  Siuloleto,  und  Pole,  especial- 
ly, she  corresponded  ;  and  the  e'steem  fdt  for  her  hy  such  men  is 
the  most  undeniable  testimony  to  the  genuine  worth  of  her  charac- 
ter. It  is  easy  to  imagine,  therefore,  how  warm  a  reception  awaited 
her  arrival  on  this  occasion  in  Rome,  and  how  eUlighlful  must  havo 
Ixfen  her  stay  there.  She  had  now  reached  Ihe  full  measuic  cf  her 
reputation.  The  religious  and  doctrinal  topics  which  were  now  oc- 
empying  the  best  minds  in  Italy,  and  en  whieli  her  thoughts  were 
frequently  busieMl  in  her  correspondence  with  such  men  as  those 
named  aliove,  had  recently  l)egun  to  form  the  subject-matter  of  her 
poems.  Anei  their  superior :ty  in  vigor  and  earnestness  to  he»r  earlier 
works  must  have  been  perfectly  apparent  to  her  levercnd  and 
learned  friends. 

Acconlingly,  wc  arc  told  that  her  stay  in  Rome  en  this  e)Ccasion 
was  a  contimu'd  ovation  ;  and  Siiinor  Visconti  informs  us,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Neapolitan  historian.  Gn?goiio  Rosso,  that  Charles 
V.^  being  then  in  Rome,  "  condescended  to  visit  in  their  own  hcusa 
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the  ladies  Qiovaana  drAragona,  wife  of  Ascatiio  Colonna,  and  YiU 
toria  Colon  Da,  Marchesti  di  rescara," 

The  following  year.  15237  that  is,  she  went,  Visconli  says,  to  Luc- 
ca, from  which  city  she  passed  to  Ferrara,  arriving  there  on  the  8th 
of  April,  '*  in  humble  guise,  with  six  waiting-women  only.*** 
Ercole  d'Este,  tiie  second  of  the  uame,  was  then  the  reigning  duke, 
having  succeeded  to  his  father  Alphonso  in  lo34.  And  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  wbich  had  been  for  several  years  pre-eminent  among  the 

f principalities  of  Italy  for  its  love  of  literature  and  its  patronage  of 
iterary  men,  became  yet  more  notably  so  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riaee  of  Hercules  II.  with  Renee  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
Xli.  The  Protestant  tendencies  and  sympathies  of  this  princess  had 
rendered  Ferrara  also  the  resort,  and  in  some  instances  the  refuge,  of 
many  professors  and  favorers  of  the  new  ideas  which  were  begin- 
Dtn^  to  stir  tlie  mind  of  Italy.  And  though  Vittoria's  orthodox 
Catholic  biographeis  are  above  all  things  anxious  to  clear  her  from 
all  suspicion  of  having  ever  held  opinions  eventually  condemned  bv 
the  church,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  journey  to  Fer- 
rara was  prompted  by  the  wish  to  exchange  ideas  upon  these  sub- 
jects with  some  of  those  leading  minds  wiiich  were  known  to  have 
imbibed  Protestant  tendencies,  if  not  to  have  acquired  fully-formed 
Protestant  convictions.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  from  the  character  of 
her  friendships,  from  her  correspondence,  and  from  the  tone  of  her 
poetry  at  this  period,  and  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  that  her 
mind  was  absorbingly  occupied  with  topics  of  this  nature.  And  the 
short  examination  of  the  latter  division  of  her  works,  which  it  U 
proposed  to  attempt  in  the  next  chapter,  will  probably  convince 
such  as  have  no  partisan  Catholic  feelings  on  the  subject,  that  Vit- 
toria's mind  had  made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  Protestant 
direction. 

No  reason  is  assigned  for  her  stay  at  Lucca.  Visconti.  with  im- 
usual  brevity  and  dryness,  merely  states  that  she  visited  that  city.f 
And  it  is  probable  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  docu- 
ments directly  accounting  for  the  motives  of  her  visit.  But  he  for- 
bears to  mention  that  the  new  opinions  had  gained  so  much  ground 
there  (hat  that  republic  was  veiy  near  declaring  Protestantism  the 
religion  of  their  state.  After  her  totally  unaccounted-for  visit  to  ;he 
heresy -stricken  city,  she  proceeds  to  another  almost  equally  tainted 
with  suspicion. 

It  is  no  doubt  i>erfect1y  tnie  that  Duke  Hercules  and  his  court  re- 
ceived her  with  every  possible  distinction  on  the  score  of  her  poeti- 
cal celebrity,  and  deemed  bis  city  honored  by  her  presence.  He  in- 
vited, we  are  told,  the  most  distinguished  poets  and  men  of  letters  of 
Venice  and  Lombardy  to  meet  her  at  Ferrara.    And  so  much  waa 

•  Mem.  ptjf  U  5t.  dl  FerranK  cU  AntonU  Ft\m\,  to\.  V«  .  '^^ "585^. 
t  Vlt«,  p.  txiii. 
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her  visit  prized  tliat  when  Cardinal  Qilicrto  sent  thither  his  secretary, 
Francesco  della  Torre»  to  persuade  her  to  vidit  his  episcopal  citr,  Ve- 
rona, that  ambassador  wrote  to  his  friend  Bembo,  at  Venice,  that  he 
*'  liad  like  to  have  been  banished  by  the  duke  and  sloncd  by  the 
people  for  coming  there  with  the  intention  of  robbing  Feriara  of  its 
most  precious  treasure,  for  the  )>urpose  of  enriching  Yeroiia."  Vit- 
toria,  however,  seems  to  have  held  out  some  hope  that  she  might  be 
induced  to  visit  Verona.  For  the  secietary,  continuing  his  letter  to 
<he  literary  V'enetian  cardinal,  says,  *'  Who  knows  but  what  we  may 
succeed  in  making  reprisal  on  them  ?  And  if  that  should  come  to 
puss,  I  should  hope  to  see  your  lordship  more  frequently  in  Verona, 
as  I  should  see  Verona  the  moat  honored  as  well  as  the  most  envied 
city  in  Italy.'** 

It  is  impossible  to  have  more  striking  testimony  to  the  fame  our 
poetess  had  achieved  by  her  pen  :  and  it  is  a  feature  of  the  nee  and 
clime  well  worth  noting,  that  a  number  of  small  stales,  divided  by 
hostilities  and  torn  by  warfare,  should  have,  nevertheless,  possessed 
among  them  a  republic  of  letters  capable  of  conferring  a  celebrity 
so  cordially  acknowlcduced  lhr<Jtighout  the  whole  extent  of  Italv. 

From  a  letter  |  written  by  Viltoria  to  Giangiorp-io  Tnsino  of  Viccn- 
za,  the  autlior  of  an  almost  forgotten  epic,  entitled  **  Italia  Ubcrata 
da  Goti,"  l)caring  date  the  lOih  of  January  (1537),  we  Icam  that  she 
found  the  climsile  of  Ferrara  **  unfavorable  to  her  indisposition  ;" 
which  would  seem  to  imply  n  continuance  of  ill-health.  Yet  it  was  at 
this  time  that  she  coucc^ivJd  the  idea  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  the 
H0I3'  Lnnil.t  Her  old  pupil,  nnd  nearly  lifelong  friend,  the  Mar- 
cliese  del  Vasto.  cnnio  from  Milan  to  Ferrara  to  dissuade  her  from 
the  project.  And  with  this  view,  as  well  us  to  remove  her  from  the 
air  of  Ferrara,  ho  induced  her  to  rehirn  to  Rome,  where  her  arrival 
was  again  made  a  matter  of  almost  public  lejoicing. 

The  date  of  this  journey  was  probably  about  the  end  of  1537.  The 
society  of  the  Eternal  City,  especially  of  that  particular  section  of  it 
which  made  the  world  of  Vittoria,  was  in  a  happy  and  hopeful 
mood.  The  excellent  Contarini  had  not  yet  departed  $5  thence  on  his 
mission  of  conciliation  to  the  conference,  which  had  been  arrangeil 
with  the  Protestant  leaders  at  liatisbon.  The  brightest  and  most 
.cheering  hopes  were  based  on  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature,  or 
» rather  on  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  that  undercurrent 
of  social  change,  which,  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  made  the  reforma- 
tory movement  something  infinitely  greater,  more  fruitful  of  vast  re- 
sults, and  more  inevitable,-  than  any  scholastic  dispute  on  points  of 
theologic  doctrine.     And  at  the  time  of  Vittoria's  arrival,  that  little 


*  Letter,  dated  llth  September,  1537,  from  Bembo*s  Correspondence,  cited  by 
Visconti,  p.  cxv. 
t  Viscoiiti,  p.  cxiv.  X  ViscontI,  p.  exvi. 

§IIc  Ivft  Jlumo  llihXovember,  1588.    Letter  from  Contarini  to  Pole,  cited  bj 
Ranke.    AuUin'»  tram?.,  vol.  i.  p.  \W. 
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Imnd  of  pure,  amiable,  aud  bigh-mindcd,  but  not  large-minded  men, 
vfho  fondly  hoped  that,  by  tlie  amendment  of  some  practical  abuses, 
aud  a  mutually  forbearing  give-and-take  arrangement  of  some  nice 
questions  of  metaphysical  theology,  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
among  men  might  yet  be  made  compatible  with  the  undiminished 
pretensions  and  theory  of  an  universal  aud  infallible  church,  were 
still  lapped  in  the  happiness  of  their  day-dream.  Of  this  knot  of 
excellent  men.  which  comprised  all  that  was  best,  most  amiable, 
and  most  learned  m  Italy,  Vittoria  was  the  disciple,  the  friend,  and 
the  inspired  Muse.  The  short  examination  of  her  religious  poetry, 
therefore,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  will  not  only 
open  to  us  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  part  of  her  own  mind,  but 
will,  in  a  measure,  illustrate  the  extent  ai{(l  nature  of  the  Protestant- 
izing tendencies  then  manifesting  themselves  in  Italy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Oratory  of  Divine  Love.— Italian  Beformera.— Their  Teneto.— Contcqncnce  of  the 
Doctrine  of  JustiflcaUon  by  Faith.— Fear  of  Sclilt^m  in  Italv.— Orthodoxy  of  YIt- 
toria  qneationed.— Proofs  of  her  Protestantism  from  her  Writings.— Calvinism  of 
her  Sonnets.— Remarkable  Passago  against  Auricnlar  Confession.— Controverstel 
and  Religious  Bonnet«>.— Absence  from  the  Sonnets  of  Moral  Topics.— Specimen 
of  her  Poetical  Power.— Romanist  Ideas.— Absence  from  the  Sonnets  of  all  Patri- 
otic Feeling. 

The  extreme  corruption  of  tlie  Italian  church,  and  in  some  degree 
also  the  influence  of  Qerman  thought,  had  even  as  earlv  as  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X.  led  several  of  the  better  minds  in  Italy  to  desire 
ardently  some  means  of  religious  inform.  A  contemporary  writer 
cited  by  Kanke,*  tells  us  that  in  Leo's  time  some  fifty  or  sixty  ear- 
nest and  pious  men  formed  themselves  into  a  society  at  Rome,  which 
thev  callwl  the  ''  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,'*  and  strove  by  example 
ana  preaching  to  stem  as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  tide  of  profligacy 
and  infidelity.  Among  these  men  were  Contarini,  the  learned  and 
saint-like  Venetian,  Badolet,  Giberto,  Caraffa  (a  man,  who,  however 
earnest  in  his  piety,  showed  himself  at  a  later  period,  when  he  be- 
came pope  as  Paul  IV.,  to  be  animated  witli  a  very  different  spirit 
from  that  of  most  of  his  fellow -religionists),  Gaetano,  Thiene,  who 
was  afterward  canonized,  etc.  But  in  almost  every  part  of  Italy, 
not  less  than  in  Rome,  there  were  men  of  the  same  stamp,  who  car- 
ried the  new  ideas  to  greater  or  lesser  lengths,  were  the  objects  of 
more  or  less  ecclesiastical  censure  and  persecution  ;  and  who  died, 
acme  reconciled  to  uud  some  excomnmuicated  by  the  church  they 
80  vainly  strove  to  amend. 


•  Garacciolo,  ViU  dl  Paolo  4,  ms.  Uanke,  Po^ca,  no\.  \.  v-  'V»'«  *^^  ^^^ 
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Id  Naples,  Juaa  Yukiez,  a  Spaninrd,  secretary  to  tkc  Ticeroy, 
warmly  embraced  the  Dew  doctriDes ;  and  licing  a  man  miKh  lie- 
loved  and  of  great  influcncc,  ho  drew  many  conTcrta  to  the  cause. 
It  was  a  pupil  atid  friend  of  his,  whose  mime  it  has  been  vainly  sought 
to  ascertain,  who  composed  the  celebrated  treatise,  "  On  the  Benefits 
of  the  Death  of  Christ,*'  which  was  circulated  in  immense  numbers 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence.  A 
little  later,  when  the  time  of  inquisitorial  persecution  came,  this  book 
was  so  vigorously  proscribed,  sought  out  and  destroyed,  that  despite 
the  vast  number  of  copies  which  must  have  existed  in  every  comer 
of  Italy,  it  has  utterly  disappeared,  and  not  one  is  known  to  bo  in  ex- 
istence.* It  is  impossible  to  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  vio- 
lent and  searching  nature.of  the  persecution  under  Paul  IV.  An- 
other friend  of  Valdez,  who  was  also  intimate  with  \ittoiia,  was 
Marco  Flaminio,  who  revised  the  treatise  "  On  the  Benefits  of 
Christ's  Death." 

In  Modcna,  the  Bishop  Morone,  the  intimate  friend  of  Pole  and 
Contariui,  and  his  chaplain,  Don  Girolamo  de  Hodcna,  supported 
and  tauglit  the  same  opinions. 

In  Venice,  Gregorio  I'ortese,  abbot  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiorc,  Luigi 
Priuli,  a  patrician,  and  tlic  Benedictine  Marco,  of  Padua,  formed  a 
society  muinly  occupied  in  discussing  tiie  subtle  questions  which 
formed  the  '*  symbolum"  of  the  new  party. 

**  If  we  inquire,"  says  Kanke,t  *'  what  was  the  faith  which  chiefly 
inspired  Ihcsc  men,  we  sliall  find  that  the  main  article  of  it  was  tliat 
same  doctrine  of  justification,  which,  as  preached  by  Luther,  had 
given  rise  to  the  whole  Protestant  movement." 

The  reader  fortunate  enough  to  be  wholly  unread  in  controversial 
divinity  will  yet  probably  not  have  esioaped  hearing  of  the  utterly 
interminable  disputes  on  justification,  fa*e-will,  election,  faith,  good 
works,  prevcnient  grace,  original  sin,  absolute  decrees,  and  predesti- 
nation, which,  with  much  of  evil,  and  as  yet  little  good  consequence, 
have  occupied  the  most  acute  intellects  and  most  learning-stored 
brains  of  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries.  Without  any  accurate 
knowletige  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  represented  by 
these  faihiliar  terms  are  dependent  on,  and  necessitated  by,  each 
other,  and  of  the  precise  point  on  which  the.  opposing  creeds  havw 
fought  this  eternal  battle,  he  will  be  aware  that  the  system  popularly 
'  known  as  Calvinism  represents  the  side  of  the  question  taken  by  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteeolh  century,  while  the  opposite  theory  of  justi- 
flcntion  by  p:ood  works  was  that  held  by  the  orthodox  Catholic 
Churcli,  or  unreforming  party.  And  with  merely  these  general  ideas 
to  guide  him,  it  will  appear  strangely  unaccountable  to  find  all  the 
best,  noblest,  and  purest  minds  adopting  a  system  which  in  its  sim- 
plest  logical   d(;velopnieut  inevitably  leads  to  the  most  debasing 


*  Ranke,  cd.  cit.,  vol.  \.  p.  7X1.  i  Ed.  cit,  vol.  J.  p.  19. 
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demonolatry,  and  lays  the  axo  to  the  root  of  all  morality  and  noble 
action  ;  while  the  corrupt,  the  worldly,  the  ambitious,  the  unspirituol, 
the  uuintcUectual  natures  that  formed  the  dominant  party,  held  the 
opposite  opinion,  apparently  so  favorable  to  virtue. 

An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  by  a  imrtisan  of  cither  school 
would  probably  be  long  and  somewhat  intricate.  But  the  matter 
becomes  intelligible  enough,  and  the  true  key  to  the  wishes  and  con- 
duct of  both  parties  is  found,  if,  without  regarding  the  moral  or 
theological  results  of  either  scheme,  or  troubling  ourselves  with  the 
subtleties  by  which  either  side  sought  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
other,  we  consider  simply  the  bearmgs  of  the  new  doctrines  on  that 
ecclesiastical  system,  which  the  orthodox  and  dominant  party  w^re 
determined  at  all  cost  to  support.  If  it  were  admitted  that  man  is 
justifiable  by  faith  alone,  that  his  election  is  a  matter  to  be  certified 
to  his  own  heart  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  it 
would  follow  that  the  whole  question  of  his  religious  oondition  and 
future  hopes  might  be,  or  rather  must  be,  settled  between  him  and 
his  Creator  alone.  And  then  what  would  become  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  priestly  interference  ?  If  the  only  knowledge  possible 
to  be  attained  of  any  individual's  standing  before  God  were  locked 
in  his  own  breast,  what  hold  can  the  Church  have  on  him  ?  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  system  of  spiritual  tyranny  that  no  doc- 
trine should  be  admitted  by  virtue  of  which  a  layman  may  tell  a 
priest  that  despite  the  opinion  he,  the  priest,  may  form  upon  the 
subject,  he,  the  layman,  has  the  assurance  of  acceptation  befoie  God, 
by  means  of  evidence  of  a  nature  inscrutable  to  the  priest.  Once 
admit  this,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  domination  U 
sapped.  Nay.  by  a  very  logical  and  short  route,  sure  to  be  soon  trav- 
elled by  those  who  have  made  good  this  first  fundamental  pretension, 
they  would  arrive  at  the  negation  and  aboliticn  of  all  priesthood. 
Preachers  and  teachers  might  still  have  place  under  such  a  system, 
but  not  priests,  or  priestly  power.  To  this  an  externally  ascertainable 
religion  is  so  vitally  necessary  that  the  theory  of  justification  by  good 
works  was  far  from  sufilcient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hoo'd,  as  long  as  good  works  could  be  understood  to  mean  a  general 
course  of  not  very  accurately  measurable  virtuous  living.  This  whs 
not  suiftcient,  because,  though  visible,  not  sufficiently  tangible,  count- 
able, and  tariffable.  Hence  the  good  works  most  urgently  pre- 
scribed  became  reduced  to  that  mass  of  formal  practices  so  well 
known  as  the  material  of  Romanist  piety,  among  which,  the  most 
▼aluablc  for  the  end  in  view,  arc  of  course  those  which  can  only  be 
performed  by  the  intervention  of  a  priest. 

But  it  must  not  lie  supposed  that  all  this  was  as  plainly  discerned 
by  the  combatants  in  that  confused  strife  ns  it  may  be  by  lookers 
back  on  it  from  a  vantage-ground  three  centuries  high.     The  innova- 
torsL  were  in  all  pnibabiiity  few.  if  any  of  them,  conscioi\**>  ^1  \\v^  ^jrs- 
ient  and  importance  of  tlie  principle  they  viewi  ^^Vva^J,  ^-vw.     bockj5L> 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  an  evil  conscious- 
ness of  motives,  such  as  those  nakedly  set  forth  above,  to  the  con- 
servative party.  The  fact  that  a  doctrine  would  tend  to  abridge 
church  power  and  endanger  church  unity  would  doubtless  have  ap- 
peared to  many  a  good  and  conscientious  man  a  suf&cient  proof  of 
Us  unsoundness  and  falsity. 

Indccil,  even  among  the  reformers  in  Italy  the  fear  of  schism  was 
so  great,  and  the  value  attached  to  church  unity  so  high,  that  these 
considerations  probably  did  as  much  toward  checking  and  finally  ex- 
tinguishing Protestantism  in  Italy  as  did  the  stiong  hand  of  persecu- 
tion, f^om  the  first,  many  of  tlie  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  new 
doctrines  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  sever  themselves  from  tlio 
Church  for  the  sake  of  their  opinions.  Some  were  ready  to  face  such 
schism  and  martyrdom  also  in  the  cause  ;  as,  for  instance,  Bernardino 
Ocliino,  the  General  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  most  powerful 
preacLer  of  his  day,  who  fled  from  Italv  and  became  a  professed 
Protestant,  and  Camesccchi,  the  Florentine,  who  was  put  to  death 
for  his  heresy  at  Rome. 

But  it  had  not  yet  become  clear  how  far  the  new  doctrines  might 
be  held  compatibly  with  perfect  community  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Vittoria  arrived  in  that  city  from  Fcrrara. 
The  conference  with  the  German  Protestants,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  hoped  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  was  then  being  arranged,  and 
the  hopes  of  Vittoria's  friends  ran  hi^h.  When  these  hopes  proved 
delusive,  and  when  Rome  pronounced  herself  decisively  on  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Italian  reformers,  the  most  conspicuous  friends  of 
Vittoria  did  not  quit  the  church.  She  herself  writes  ever  as  its  sub- 
missive and  faitiinil  daughter.  But  as  to  lier  having  held  opinions 
which  were  afterward  declared  heretical,  and  for  which  others 
suffered,  much  of  her  poetry,  written  probably  about  this  time,  affords 
evidence  so  clear  that  it  is  wonderful  Tiraboschi  and  her  biographers 
can  deem  it  possible  to  maintain  her  orthodoxy. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  sonnet : 

*'  Qiiand'  lo  riguimlo  il  nobll  rnjrjrio  ardente 

Delia  gruzia  divina,  u  quel  valore 

Ch'  illu!<tm  M  intcllctio.  iuflnminft  !1  core 
Con  virtu'  popr'  nmana.  nlln,  c  po»*«cutc,  • 

L'  alma  Ic  vu;;lic  allor  fist^e  vd  inteiito 

liuccoglic  tmtc  inHiomc  a  fargli  onore  ; 

"Ma,  tan  to  ha  d!  potcr,  minnt'  e  '1  favore 
Cho  dul  Inmo  e  dal  foco  intcndc  e  t^eute. 

Olid'  ella  puo  l>eu  far  certa  efflcaco 
L'  alia  »ua  elezioii,  nia  in^>iuo  »1  segno 

Ch'  all  antor  d*opni  beu,  sua  nieice,  pfacf. 
Noil  pprann  il  corno  no-^tro  iiulnHtrin  o  Ingegno; 

Quel  corro  piu  Hcnro  c  piu  vi\aee, 
C*  h;i  dul  favor  dul  ciel  inaygior  M»-tci;iio," 

Thus  rendered  into  Enirlish  blank  verse,  with  a  greater  closeness  to 
the  sonao  of  the  original  than  might  perliafis  have  been  attained  in  a 
translAiion  hampered  by  lUe,  u^ces&vv^'  ol  xVvvmvu^  •. 
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**  When  I  reflect  on  that  bright  noble  nj 
or  grace  divine,  and  on  that  mighty  power, 
Winch  clears  the  intellect,  inflames  tne  heart 
With  virtue,  strong  with  more  than  hnman  strength, 
My  soul  (hen  gathers  np  her  will,  intent 
To  render  to  that  Power  the  honor  due; 
Bat  only  so  much  can  she.  as  tree  grace 
Gives  her  to  feel  and  know  th'  inspiring  ftre. 
Thus  can  the  soul  her  high  election  make 
Fruitful  and  sure ;  but  only  to  such  point 
As,  in  his  goodness,  wills  the  Fount  of  good. 
Nur  art  nor  industry  can  speed  her  course ; 
He  roost  securely  and  alertly  Yuns 
Who  most  by  Heaven's  free  favor  is  upheld.'^ 

The  leading  points  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  could  hardly  be  iu  the 
liniits  of  a  sonnet  more  cleariy  and  comprehensively  staled.  Devo- 
tional meditation  inclines  the  heart  to  God  ;  but  the  soul  is  powerless 
even  to  worship,  except  in  such  measure  as  she  is  enabled  to  do  pu 
by  freely -given  grace.  By  this  means  only  can  man  make  sure  hU, 
cfcclion.  To  strive  after  virtue  is  useless  to  the  non-elect,  seeing  thnt 
man  can  safelv  run  liis  course  only  in  proportion  as  he  has  received 
the  favor  of  God. 

Again,  ia  the  following  sonnet  will  be  remarked  a  tone  of  thought 
and  style  of  phrase  perfectly,  congenial  to  modem  devotional  feeling 
of  what  is  termed  the  evangelical  school ;  wliHe  it  is  assuredly  not 
such  as  would  meet  the  approval  of  orthodox  members  of  either  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Anglo- Catholic  churches : 

"  Qnando  dal  lume,  il  cni  vivo  eplendore 

Rende  il  petto  fedcl  licto  e  Mcoro, 

Si  dissolve  per  graaia  il  ghiaccio  daro, 
Che  sovente  si  gela  intomo  al  core, 
Sento  ai  bei  lampi  del  possente  ardore 

Cader  delle  mie  colpe  il  manto  oscaro, 

E  vestirmi  in  quel  punto  il  chiaro  e  pnio 
Delia  prima  inuocenzae  primo  amore. 
B  sebben  con  serrata  e  fiaa  chiave 

Serro  qael  raggio  ;  egli  ^  ecivo  e  sotUle, 

81  ch^  uu  bas.«o  peneier  lo  ecaccia  e  sdegna. 
Ond*  el  ratio  sen  vola ;  io  mesta  c  grave 

Rimango,  e  'Ipreeo  che  d^  ogniombra  vile 

Mi  spogli,  acciu  pTu  presto  a  me  sen  vegna.'* 

V^hich  may  be  thus,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  rendered  into  Engluib 

"  When  by  the  li^ht,  whose  living  ray  both  peace 

And  jov  to  ^thfttl  bosoms  doth  impart, 

The  inauratcd  Ice,  aronod  the  heart 
80  often  gatber''d,  is  dissolved  through  grace. 
Beneath  that  blessed  radiance  from  above 

Falls  from  me  the  dark  mantle  of  my  sin  ; 

Sudden  I  stand  forth  pure  and  radiant  iu 
The  garb  of  primal  innocence  and  love. 
And  though  1  strive  with  lock  and  triinty  key 

To  keep  thiit  rav,  so  subtle  "'tis  and  coy. 
By  one  low  ihoagat  "'tis  scared  and  put  10  fligjhL 
80  flics  it  fVom  me.    I  in  8orro'wln&  v^\^\X. 

Remain,  and  prty,  thai  he  tiam  t>ttM  iiX\<y|  ^ 

MM/fiarge  mc,  so  the  U^  come  oooTiet  Ytox^  V^xofe. 
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Hero,  in  addition  to  tbe  "  points  of  doctrine*'  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
vious sonnet,  we  have  that  of  sudden  and  instantaneous  conversion 
and  Kanctlficatiou  ;  and  that  without  any  aid  from  sacrament,  altar, 
or  priest. 

Similar  thoughts  are  again  expressed  in  the  next  sonnet  selected, 
which  In  Signor  Yisconti  s  edition  immediately  follows  the  prcccd> 
ing : 

^.Spiego  per  vol,  mla  Ince,  indarno  V  ale. 
PrToia  cbe  *1  caldo  voBtro  interno  vento 
M*  apra  V  acre  d*  Intorno,  ora  ch*  io  Bento 
Vincer  da  uuuvo  ardir  V  antko  male ; 
Ch^  gioDga  air  Inflnilo  opra  mortelo 
Opra  vostra  d,  (Ugoor,  cbe  in  un  momento 
La  poo  far  def^na ;  ch*  k>  da  me  paveuto 
Di  cader  col  pensier  qoand'  ei  piu.  tale. 
Bramo  queir  invitibii  cbiaro  lame, 
Che  Alga  dcDsa  nebbia  :  e  qoeir  accesa 
Secrcta  flamma.  ch*  ogni  gel  conf  nma. 
Onde  poi,  Bcrombra  dal  terreti  coi>timie. 
Tntta  al  divino  amor  1*  anfana  inteea 
81  mora  al  volo  altero  in  altra  pinma.** 

Thus  done  into  English  : 

*'  Feeling  new  force  to  conqner  primal  pin. 

Yet  all  in  vain  I  spread  my"  wings  to  tbeo, 

Mt  light,  nntil  tbe  air  around  £>Hall  be 
Hade  ctear  for  me  by  th v \^arm  breath  within. 
That  mortal  workH  enonld  reach  the  inflnite 

Is  thy  work.  Lord !    For  In  a  moment  thon 

Connt  give  them  worth.    Left  to  myjH-lf  I  know 
Hy  thon<;hfc  would  fall,  when  at  it»  ntraost  height 

I  long  for  that  clear  radiance  from  above 
That  untH  to  flight  all  cloud  ;  and  that  brigtit  flame 

Which  secret  burning  warms  the  frozen  soul  ; 
So  that  ret  free  from  every  mortal  aim, 

And  all  in  tent  alone  on  heavenly  love. 

She  flies  with  stronger  pinion  toward  her  goal/* 

In  the  following  lines,  whicli  form  the  conclusion  of  a  sonnet  iu 
which  she  has  been  savin?  that  God  does  not  permit  Ihnt  any  puie 
heart  should  be  concealed  from  His  all-seeing  eye  "  by  the  fraud  or 
force  of  others,**  we  have  a  very  remarkable  bit  of  such  heresy  on 
tbe  vital  point  of  the  confessional,  as  has  been  sufficient  to  consign 
more  than  one  victim  to  the  stake  : 

**  Secnri  del  bho  dolce  e  ginsto  impero. 

Non  come  il  primo  pndre  e  )u  bua  donna. 
l>obbiam  dol  nostro  error  biasimare  airru! ; 
Ma  con  la  ppeme  acccf^a  c  dolor  vcro 
Aprir  dentro,  panmndo  oltrn  la  gonna 
IjaUi  nostH  a  boIo  a  sol  con  lui. 

Tlie  underlined  words,  *' passando  oltra  la  gonna,"  lilerall^, 
"  passing  beyond  the  ^wn,"  though  the  sense  appeiirs  !o  be  unmis- 
takable, are  yet  sufficiently  obscure  and  unobviou.v  nnd  the  phrase 
.sufficiently  far* fetched,  to  lca<l  to  the  suspicion  of  a  wish  on  the  p:iri 
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of  the  writer  in  some  degree  to  veil  her  meaning.  *'  That  in  the  cap- 
tain's but  a  clioleric  word,  which  in  the  soldier  is  foul  blasphemy.'* 
And  the  high-born  Colonna  lady,  the  intimate  friend  of  cardinals 
and  princes,  migiit  write  much  with  impunity  which  would  have  been 
perilous  to  less  lofly  heads.  Biit  the  sentiment  in  this  very  remarka- 
ble passage  implies  an  attack  on  one  of  Iiome*s  tenderest  and  sorest 
points,     til  English  the  lines  run  thus  : 

**  Confldii)};:  In  His  just  and  f;eiitle  sway 

We  should  not  dare,  like  Adam  and  his  wife, 

On  other's  backs  our  proper  blame  to  lay  ; 
But  with  new-kindled  nope  and  nnfeigned  grief, 

Passing  bv  priestly  robes,  lay  bars  withm 

To  Him  atone  the  secret  qfour  sin.''^ 

Again,  in  tlie  conclusion  of  another  sonnet,  in  which  she  has  been 
spealciug  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a 
*'  soprannatural  divina  fede"  for  the  receiving  of  them,  she  writes  in 
language  very  similar  to  that  of  many  a  modern  advocate  of  **  free 
inspiration,"  and  which  must  have  l)een  distasteful  to  the  erudite 
clergy  of  the  dominant  hierarchy,  as  follows  : 

**  Que'  ch'  avn\  f»oI  in  Ini  le  Inci  fis^e, 

Non  que*  ch.'  inte<<o  moglio,  o  cho  piti  lease 
Vohuni  In  terra,  in  ciel  rara  beato. 
In  carta  quosiu  legi;e  iion  si  scrissc  ; 
Ma  con  la  ntampa  sua  nel  cor  porgnto 
Col  foco  dell'  amor  Oes^  V  imprcs«e.** 

In  English  : 

**  ITe  who  hath  flxed  on  Christ  alone  his  eyea. 
Not  he  who  best  hath  understood,  or  read 
Most  earthly  volames,  »hall  Heaven's  blfm  attain. 
For  not  on  paper  did  He  write  His  law. 
But  printed  it  on  expurgated  hearts 
bianii>cd  with  the  fire  of  Jesus'  holy  lore.'* 

In  another  remarkable  sonnet  she  gives  expression  to  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  church  reform,  Joined  to  a 
marked  declaration  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infaliibility  ;  a 
doctrine  which,  by  its  tenacious  hold  on  the  Italian  mind,  contributed 
mainly  to  extinguish  the  sudden  straw  blaze  of  reforming  tendencies 
throughout  Italy.     The  lines  run  as  follows  : 

"  Vf'g^io  d'  alga  e  di  fango  omai  si  carca, 

Pictro,  la  rt'te  lua,  che  se  quulcho  onda 

Di  fuor  r  atftuilo  o  intorno  circonda. 
Potrlu  Hpezr.arei,  e  a  rii«chio  audar  la  barca ; 
La  qual,  non  come  suol  legglera  c  scarca, 

Bovra  '1  turbato  mar  corre  a  seconda. 

Ma  in  i)Oppa  e'n  prora,  all'  una  e  air  altra  spooda 
E'  gravt*  si  ch'  a  gran  pcriglio  varca. 
11  tuo  buon  liuccestior,  cA'  alt  a  cagUme 

DiieUartistiU  elesse^  e  cor  o  mano 

Move  sovente  per  coudnrla  a  porto. 
Ma  contra  il  volcr  sno  ratto  s*  oppone 

L'  altrui  maluia ;  onde  oiaacam  a'  i«icfiacXA> 

Ch'  egU  tenai  'i  too  uulo  •dopni  Vn  ^woa?^ 
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Which  may  be  thus  read  in  English  blank  vorse,  giving  not  veiy 
poetically,  but  with  tole  ruble  fidelity,  the  sense  of  the  origmal : 

*'  With  mud  jand  weedy  growth  80  fool  I  seo 
Thy  net,  0  Peter,  that  shoold  any  wave 
Awail  it  from  withoat  or  trouble  it. 
It  might  be  rended,  and  so  risk  the  ship. 
For  now  thv  bark,  no  more,  as  en>t,  skiuis  light 
With  favoring  breezes  o*er  the  troubled  sea; 
Bat  labors  barthcnM  so  from  etem  to  stem. 
That  danger  menaces  (he  coarse  It  steers. 
Thy  good  successor,  by  direct  decrte 
Cf  providence  elact,  with  heart  and  hand 
Assidoous  strives  to  bring  it  to  the  port. 
But  snite  his  striving  hisiutent  is  foiled 
By  otners'  evil,    to  that  all  have  poon 
'  That  withoat  aid  fh>m  thee,  he  strives  in  vain/* 

The  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of  Home,  which  our  poetess, 
with  all  her  reforming  aspirations,  goes  out  of  her  way  to  declare  and 
mnintaiu  in  tlie  phrase  of  the  above  sonnet  marked  by  italics,  were 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Italians.  It  may  be  that  an  antagonistic  bias, 
arislni^  from  feelings  equally  beyond  the  limits  of  the  relitjious  ques- 
tion, helped  to  add  acrimony  to  the  attacks  cf  the  transalpine  re- 
formers. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Italian  self-love  was  active 
in  renflering  dista.^ieful  to  Italians  a  doctrine,  who«e  elTect  would  Ikj 
to  pull  down  Rome  from  her  position  as  capital  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  no  longer  permit  an  Italian  ccclcsiasiic  lo  issue  his  loft}' 
deciees  '*  Urbi  et  Orbi."  And  those  best  acquainted  with  the  Ilalijin 
mind  of  that  period,  as  evidenced  by  its  literature,  and  illustrated  by 
its  still-existing  tendencies  and  prejudices,  will  most  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  such  feelings  unquestionably  operated  in  preventing 
the  reformation  from  taking  root,  and  bearing  fruit  in  Italy. 

The  readers  of  the  foregoing  sonnets,  even  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  original,  will  probably'  have  wondered  at 
the  greatness  of  the  poetical  reputation,  which  was  built  out  of  such 
materials.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  the  poetess  to  state,  that  the 
citations  have  been  selected,  nither  with  the  view  of  decisively  prov- 
ing these  Protestant  leanings  of  Viltoria,  which  have  been  so  eagerly 
denied,  and  of  illustrating  the  tone  of  Italian  Protestant  feeling  at 
that  period,  than  of  pre8<*nting  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  her 
poetry.  However  fitly  devotional  feeling  may  be  clothed  ia  poetry 
of  the  highest  order,  controversial  divinity  fs  not  a  ha[)py  subjec-t 
for  verse.  And  Vittoria,  on  the  comparatively  rare  occasions,  when 
she  permits  herself  to  escape  from  the  consideration  of  disputed 
dogma,  can  make  a  nearer  approach  to  true  poetry  of  thought  and 
expression. 

In  the  following  sonnet,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  expression 

of  the  grand  and  simple  sentiment  of  perfect  trust  in  the  will  and  in- 

tentious  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  which,  in  the  first  eight  lines, 

rises  into  something  like  poelry,  \iecoia«&  ^^w^tAd  wid  debased  into 
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the  most  prosaic  doggerel,  as  soon  as  the  author,  recollecting  the  con- 
troversies raging  round  her  on  the  subject,  bethinks  her  of  the  neces- 
sity of  duly  defining  the  theological  virtue  of  *'  Faith,"  as  being  of 
that  sort  fit  for  the  production  of  works. 

**  Deh  !  mandl  oggi,  Slgnor,  novelJo  o  chiaro 
HAggio  al  inio  cor  ai  qaellu  ardentc  fede, 
Chopra  sol  per  amor,  uun  per  luercede, 

Onde  uguulmeutc  il  tuo  voler  gli  c  caro  ! 

Dal  dolcc  fontc  tuo  pcnsa  cbe  amaro 
Naiicer  lion  posaa,  anzi  riceve  e  credo 
Per  buoii  quant'  ode,  c  pur  bcl  quauto  vedi^ 

Per  lar^o  il  cicl,  quand^  ef  si  mosua  avaro. 
Se  cmeder  grazia  all'  umil  servo  lice, 

Qnesta  fede  vorrei,  chc  illustra,  acceode, 
£  pasce  r  alma  sol  dl  lame  vero. 

Con  questa  in  parte  il  gran  valor  »"  intend<^ 


Cbe  pianta  e  fcrma  in  not  V  alia  radice. 
Qmil  rende  i  fnittl  a  lui  tatti  d'amore/* 


Which  may  bo  thus  rendered  : 

**  Grant  to  my  heart  a  pare  fresh  ray,  O  Lord, 

or  that  bright  ardent  faith  which  malces  thy  will 

Ita  bestrloved  law.  and  seeka  it  to  foifil 
For  love  alone,  not  looking  for  reward  ; 
That  faith,  which  deems  no  ill  can  come  from  thee. 

But  humbly  trusts,  that,  rightly  understood. 

All  that  meets  eye  or  ear  is  fair  and  good. 
And  Heaven's  love  oft  in  prayers  refused  can  lee. 

Aud  if  thy  handmaid  might  prefer  a  suit, 
I  would  that  faith  posset's  that  fires  the  heart. 

And  feeds  the  soul  with  the  true  light  alone  ; 
I  mean  hereby,  that  mighty  power  in  part. 

Which  plants  and  strengthens  in  us  the  deep  root, 

fiVom  wnich  all  firuits  of  love  for  him  are  grown.*' 

In  the  following  sonnet,  which  is  one  of  several  dictated  by  the 
same  mood  of  feeling,  the  more  subjective  tone  of  her  thought  affords 
us  an  autobiographical  glimpse  of  her  state  of  mind  on  religious  sub- 
jects. We  find  that  the  new  tenets  which  she  had  imbibed  had 
failed  to  give  her  peace  of  mind.  That  comfortable  security,  and  un- 
doubting  satisfied  tnmquillity,  procured  for  the  mass  of  her  orthodox 
contemporaries,  by  the  due  performance  of  their  fasts,  vigils,  peni- 
tences, etc.,  was  not  attained  for  Vittoria  by  a  creed,  which  required 
her,  as  she  here  tells  us,  to  stifle  the  suggestions  of  her  reason. 

**  Se  con  r  armi  celetti  avess*  io  vinto 

Me  Htt>se«,  i  sensi,  e  la  raffione  umana,  « 

Andrei  con  altro  spirto  alta  e  lontana 
Dal  mondo.  e  dal  sno  onor  falso  dipinto. 
Suir  all  della  fede  11  pensier  cinto 

Di  sneme,  omai  non  piu  caduca  e  vana, 

SarcDbe  fa<>r  di  ooesta  valle  insana 
Da  verace  virtutc  alzato  e  spinto. 

Ben  bo  gia  fermo  V  occhio  al  niiglior  fine 
Del  nostru  coreo  ;  ma  non  volo  ancora 

Per  lo  dcstro  sentier  salda  e  leggiera. 
Veggio  i  scgni  del  sol,  scorgo  T  aurora ; 

Ma  per  U  sacrl  gtrlalle  divine 

Staaxe  aon  ontro  in  qncWa  \ucq  ^«nu' 


\% 
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Engjished  as  follows : 

^^  Bad  I  with  beayenly  annt  Valiwt  0eir  and  seiiM 

Aud  human  reaMm  wa^ea  raccefAfnl  war, 

Then  with  a  different  spirit  soaring  far 
rd  fly  the  world's  vain  glorv  and  nrvtence. 
Then  soaring  thouglit  on  win|^  of  faith  might  rite, 

Armed  by  a  hope  no  longer  vain  or  frail. 

Far  from  ilic  madneatt  of  this  earthlv  vale. 
Led  by  tmo  virtue  toward  Its  native  sldca. 
That  better  aim  is  ever  in  my  sight. 

Of  man^s  existence ;  but  not  yet  ^tis  mine 

To  speed  sure-footed  on  the  happy  way. 

Signs  (if  the  rising  sun  and  coming  day 

I  fee :  bnt  enter  not  the  courts  divine 
Whose  holy  portala  lead  to  perfect  light** 

A  touch  of  similar  feeling  may  bo  observed  also  in  tbe  following 

sonnet,  united  with  more  of  poetical  feeling  and  expression.    Indeed, 

this  sonnet  may  be  offered  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  happiest 

efforts  : 

**  Fra  gelo  e  nebbia  corro  a  Dio  sovante 

Per  foco  e  lume,  onde  i  ghiacci  discioltl 

Sieno,  e  gli  oinbroai  velfaperti  e  tolii 
Dalla  divlna  Ince  e  fiamma  ardcnte. 
B  se  f  reda  ed  oacura  e  ancor  la  menta, 

Pur  son  tutti  1  pensicri  ol  ciel  rivolti ; 

E  par  chc  dentro  in  gran  silenzio  aacoltl 
Un  kuon,  cho  sol  nell'  anima  si  sente  ; 

£  dice  ;  Non  tcmer.  che  venue  aJ  mondo 
Ocstk  d'  cterno  ben  largo  ampio  mare. 

Per  far  legciero  ogni  gravoso  pondo. 
Sempre  FOirT  onde  sue  piu  dolci  e  chiaro 

A  chi  con  nmil  barca  in  quel  gran  londo 
Deir  alta  sua  bontik  si  lascia  andare." 

If  the  reader,  who  is  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  poetical  merit 
of  this  sonnet  only  from  the  subjoined  translation,  should  fail  to  find 
in  it  any  thing  to  justify  the  opinion  that  has  l)eon  expressed  of  it,  he 
is  entreated  to  believe  that  the  fault  is  that  of  the  translator,  who  can 
promise  only  that  the  sense  has  been  faithfully  rendered  : 

**  Oft  limes  to  God  through  frost  and  cloud  I  go 

For  light  and  warmth  lo  break  my  icy  clialn. 

And  pierce  and  rend  my  veiN  of  aouot  in  t^ialn 
With  his  divincbt  love,  aiul  radiant  glow. 
And  if  my  soul  sit  cold  and  dark  below 

Yet  all  her  longingK  fixed  on  heaven  remain  ; 

And  seems  she  *mid  deep  silence  to  a  ^t^ain 
To  Ii)>ien,  which  the  soul  alone  can  kn(>w, 

8ayiDg,  Fear  naught !  for  Je^UH  came  on  earth— 
Je^ni*  ofendlesH  joys  the  wide  dwp  sea — 

To  ease  each  heavy  load  i>r  mortal  birth. 
His  waters  ever  clearest,  sweetest  be 

To  him,  who  in  a  lonely  hark  arift-  forth. 
On  his  great  deeps  of  goodness  tinctfully." 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Yit. 
toria  Colonna*s  poetry,  if  they  do  not  sufQce  to  give  the  oullino  of 
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the  entire  fabric  of  her  religious  faith,  yet  abundantly  prove  that  she 
must  be  classed  among  tlie  rrotestant  and  reforming  party  of  lier  age 
and  country,  rather  than  among  the  orthodox  Catholics,  their  oppo- 
nents. Tlie  passages  quoted  all  bear,  more  or  less  directly,  on  a  few 
special  points  of  doctrine,  as  do  also  the  great  bulk  of  her  religious 
poems.  But  these  points  are  precisely  tliose  on  which  the  reforming 
movement  was  based,  the  cardinal  points  of  difference  between  the 
parties.  They  involve  exactly  those  doctrines  which  Rome,  on  ma-) 
ture  examination  and  reflection,  rightly  found  to  be  fatally  incom- 
patible  with  her  system.  For  the  dominant  party  at  Trent  were  as-  * 
suredly  wiser  in  their  generation  than  such  children  of  light  as  the 
good  Contarini,  who  dreamed  that  a  purified  Papacy  was  possible, 
and  thai  Home  might  still  be  Kome,  after  its  creed  had  been  thus 
modifleo.  Caraffa  and  Qhislieri,  Popes  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.  and 
their  inquisitors  knew  verv  clearly  better. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  enough  that  the  points  of  doctrine  then 
new  and  disputed,  the  points  respecting  which  the  poetess  differed 
from  the  majority  of  the  world  arouna  her,  and  which  must  have 
been  the  subject  of  her  specitd  meditation,  should  occupy  also  the 
most  prominent  position  in  her  writings.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  so  large  a  mass  of  poetry  on  exclusively  religious  themes,  there 
should  be  found  hardlv  a  thought  or  sentiment  on  topics  of  practical 
momlity.  The  title  of  "  Bime  mere  e  maraU/*  prefixed  by  Visconti 
to  this  portion  of  Vittoria's  writings,  is  wholly  a  misnomer.  If  these 
sonnets  furnish  the  materials  for  forming  a  tolerably  accurate  notion 
of  her  scheme  of  theology,  our  estimate  of  her  views  of  morality 
must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

There  is  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied,  both  from  such  records  as 
we  have  of  her  life  and  from  the  perfectly  agreeing  testimony  of 
her  contemporaries,  that  the  tenor  of  her  own  life  and  conduct  was 
not  only  blameless  but  marked  by  the  consistent  exercise  of  many 
noble  virtues.      But,  much  as  we  hear  from  the  lamentations  of 

greachers  of  the  habitual  tendency  of  human  conduct  to  fall  short  of 
uman  professions,  the  opposite  phenomena  exhibited  by  men,  whose 
intuitive  moral  sense  is  superior  to  the  teaching  derivable  from  their 
creed,  is  perhaps  quite  as  common.  That  band  of  eminent  men,  who 
were  especially  known  as  the  maintainers  and  defenders  of  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  held  by  Vittoria,  were  unquestionably  in  all  respects  the 
best  and  noblest  of  their  age  and  country.  Yet  their  creed  was  as- 
suredly an  immoral  one.  And  in  the  rare  passages  of  our  poetesses 
writings  in  which  a  glimpse  of  moral  theory  can  be  discerned,  the 
low  and  unenlightened  nature  of  it  is  such  as  to  prove  that  the 
heaven-taught  heart  reached  purer  heights  than  the  creed-taught  in- 
telligence could  attain. 

What  could  bo  worse,  for  instance,  than  the  morality  of  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  of  a  sonnet,  in  which  i^e  has  been  lain&^>sci%  >^B)A 
blindness  of  those  who  sacrifice  eternal  \A\fi&  tot  V6&  «s8&ba  o\  ^^sCv^^ 
pleasures.    She  writes : 
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In  English  : 


*'  Polchd  M  mal  per  natara  iion  gll  annoia, 
£  del  ben  per  ragion  piac«^r  non  hanno, 
Abbian  almen  (ifDIo  giusto  timore/* 

*'  Since  evil  by  its  nature  paint  them  not. 
Nor  eood  for  its  own  proper  aaice  delights. 
Let  them  at  Icuat  have  rightouua  fear  of  God.** 


She  appears  incapable  of  understanding  that  no  fear  of  God  could 
in  any  wise  avail  to  improve  or  profit  him  who  has  no  aversion  from 
evil  and  no  love  for  good.  She  does  not  perceive  that  to  inculcate 
BO  godless  a  fear  of  God  is  to  make  the  Creator  a  mere  bugbear  for 
police  purposes  ;  and  that  a  theory  of  Deity  constructed  on  this  basil 
would  become  a  degrading  demonolatry  !  • 

Vittoria  Colonna  has  survived  in  men's  memory  as  a  poetess.  But 
she  is  far  more  interesting  to  the  historical  student,  who  would  ob- 
tain a  full  understanding  of  that  wonderful  sixteenth  century,  as  a 
Protestant.  Her  highly  gifted  and  richly  cultivated  intelligence,  her 
great  social  position,  and  above  all,  her  close  intimacy  with  the  emi- 
nent men  who  strove  to  set  on  foot  an  Italian  reformation  which 
should  not  be  incompatible  with  the  papacy,  make  the  illustration  of 
her  religious  opinions  a  matter  of  no  slight  historical  interest.  And 
the  bulk  of  the  citations  from  her  works  has  ai'cordiugly  been 
selected  wilh  this  view.  But  it  is  fair  to  her  reputation  to  give  one 
sonnet  at  least,  chosen  for  no  other  reason  than  its  merit. 

The  following,  written  apparently  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
Saviour's  crucifi!cion,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in 
the  collection  : 

" Git  augell  eletti  algran  bene  inflnito 

Bmman  ojjgl  Hoffrir  pcno^a  m<»rte, 

Accid  nclla  celeste  cinpirca  cone 
Non  via  piii  il  i$ervo,  che  il  ^igiior,  gradlto. 
Plango  1  untica  madre  il  gueio  urdlto 

CTi^n'  flgli  puol  del  clcl  chiiise  le  porte ; 

B  che  due  man  piagate  or  vieno  Korte 
Da  rldurno  al  cammin  per  lei  emarrito. 

Aacondo  il  ^1  la  sua  fulgentc  chioma  ; 
Spezzaiitil  1  pas9l  vlvi ;  npron;<i  1  monti : 

Trema  la  terra  e  *1  ciel ;  turbonci  V  arqne; 
Pianeou  g\l  apirti,  al  noHtro  mal  si  pronu, 

DuTlo  cutcne  lur  V  agginnta  Boraa. 

L*  uomo  uon  piange,  c  pur  piangendo  nacqne  !'* 

Of  which  the  following  is  an   inadequate  but  tolerably  faithful 
translation : 

**  The  angola  to  eternal  bliss  preferred, 

Long  on  this  day,  a  painrul  death  to  die, 

Le«<t  in  the  heavenly  niiinT^ioiis  of  the.  vky 
The  servant  be  more  favored  than  his  Lord. 
Man's  ancient  mother  weeps  the  deed,  thia  day 

That  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against  her  race, 

WeepB  the  two  plerc^  hands,  whowj  work  of  grace, 
Bcflndi*  the  path,  from  which  she  made  man  stray. 
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The  fnn  his  cvcr-burnlng  ray  doth  veil ; 

Earth  and  8ky  tremble ;  ocean  quakes  amain. 

And  mountains  gape,  and  llviuj;  rocks  are  torn. 
The  fiends,  on  watch  for  human  evil,  wail 

The  added  weight  of  their  restrainin*;  chain. 

Man  only  weeps  not ;  yet  vras  weeping  born/* 

As  the  previous  extracts  from  the  works  of  Vittoria  have  been,  a« 
has  been  Btated,  selected  principally  with  a  view  to  prove  her  Protest ^ 
antism,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  there  arc  several  sonnets  addressed 
to  the  Virgin  Marv,  and  some  to  various  saints,  from  which  (though  * 
they  are  wholly  free  from  any  allusion  to  tl^c  grosser  superstitions 
that  Rome  encourages  her  faithful  disciples  to  connect  with  these 
personages)  it  is  yet  clear  that  the  writer  believed  in  the  value  of 
saintlv  intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  also  worth  remark- 
ing, that  she  nowhere  betrays  the  smallest  consciousness  that  she  is 
differing  in  opinion  from  the  recognized  tenets  of  the  Church,  unless 
it  be  found,  as  was  before  suggested,  in  an  occasional  obscurity  of 
phrase,  which  seems  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  intentional. 

The  great  majority  of  tlieso  poemu,  however,  were  in  all  probability 
compel  before  the  Church  had  entered  on  her  new  career  of  perse- 
cution. And  as  regards  the  ever- recurring  leading  point  of  "  justifl- 
cation  by  grace,*'  it  was  impossible  to  sa}'  exactly  how  far  it  was 
orthodox  to  go  in  the  statement  of  this  tenet,  until  Home  had  finally 
decided  her  doctrioe  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

One  other  remark,  which  will  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
modern  reader  of  Vittoria's  poetry,  ma^  be  added  respecting  these 
once  celebrated  and  enthusiastically  received  works.  There  is  not  to 
be  discovered  throughout  the  whole  of  them  one  spark  of  Italian  or 
patriotic  feeling.  The  absence  of  anv  such,  must,  undoubtedly,  be 
regarded  only  as  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  asserted  in  a  previous 
chapter,  that  no  sentiment  of  the  kind  was  then  known  in  Italy.  In 
that  earlier  portion  of  her  works,  which  is  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively with  her  husband's  praises,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  ex- 
pression of  such  feelings  should  have  found  no  place,  had  they  ex. 
isted  in  her  mind.  But  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  degree  to  which 
even  the  better  intellects  of  an  age  are  blinded  by  aiid  made  subser- 
vient to  the  tone  of  feeling  and  habits  of  thought  prevalent  around 
them,  that  it  never  occurs  to  this  pure  and  lofty-minded  Yittoriu,  in. 
celfbrating  the  prowess  of  her  hero,  to  give  a  thought  to  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  drawing  the  sword.  To  prevail,  to  be  the  stronger, 
'*  to  take  great  cities,"  **  to  rout  the  foe,"  appears  to  be  all  tliat  her 
beau  idea)  of  heroism  required. 

Wrong  is  done,  and  the  strong-handed  doer  of  it  admired,  the 
moral  sense  is  blunted  by  the  cowardlv  worship  of  success,  and 
might  tahjs  from  right  the  Euitrages  of  the  feeble,  in  the  nineteenth 
as  "in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the  contemplation  of  the  total 
absence  from  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  of  all  rcco^- 
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nitioQ  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  such  matters,  farnliriies  highly  in- 
Btructive  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  moral  progress  manidnd  has 
achieved. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Return  to  Rome.— Her  Great  RepatAtlon.— Friendship  with  Michael  Angelo.— 
Medal  of  this  Period.— Removaito  Onrieto.— Visit  from  Lata  Contile.— Her  De- 
terml&atlou  not  to  qni^  the  Chnrch.— Francesco  d*Olanda.— His  Record  of  Cod- 
versations  with  Viitoria.— Victoria  at  Viterbo.— Influaoco  of  Cardinal  Pole  oa  her 
Mind.— Last  Return  to  Rome.— Her  Death. 

ViTTORiA  arrived  in  Home  from  Ferrara  in  all  probahility  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1537.  She  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  her  reputa- 
tion. The  learned  and  elegant  Bembo  *  writes  of  her  that  he  consid- 
ered her  poetical  Judgment  as  sound  and  authoritative  as  that  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  song.  Guidiccioni,  the  poetical  Bishop 
of  Fossombrone,  and  of  Paul  III.  *s  ablest  diplomatists,  declares  f  that 
the  ancient  glory  of  Tuscany  had  altogether  passed  into  Latium  in 
her  person  :  and  sends  her  sonnets  of  his  own,  with  earnest  entreaties 
that  she  will  point  out  the  faults  of  them.  Veronica  Oambara,  her- 
self a  poetess  of  merit  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of  Vittoria,  pro- 
fessed herself  her  most  ardent  admirer,  and  enguged  Rinaldo  Corso  to 
write  the  commentary  on  her  poems,  which  he  executed  as  we  have 
seen.  Bernardo  Tasso  made  her  the  subject  of  several  of  his  poems. 
Giovio  dedicated  to  l)er  his  life  of  Pescara,  and  Cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna  his  book  on  *'  The  Praises  of  Women  ;"  and  Contarini  paid 
her  the  far  more  remarkable  compliment  of  dedicating  to  her  his 
work,  *•  On  Free  Will." 

Pad!  III.  was,  as  Muratori  says, J  bjr  no  means  well  disposed 
toward  the  Colonna  family.  Yet  Vittoria  must  have  had  influence 
with  the  liaiijjhty  and  severe  old  Famese.  For  both  Bemlx)  and 
Fregoso,  the  Bishop  of  Naples,  have  taken  occasion  to  acknowledge 
that  they  owed  their  promotion  to  the  purple  in  great  measure  to 
her. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  this  period  of  Viitoria's  life, 
was  the  commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti.  §  That  great  man  was  then  in  his  Ciid  yetur,  while  the 
poetess  was  in  her  47tli.  The  acquaintanceship  grew  rapidly  into  a 
close  and  durable  friendship,  which  lasted  during  the  remainder  of 
Vittoria*8  life.  It  was  a  friendship  eminently  hononible  to  both  of 
them.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  man  whoso  influence  on  his  age  was 
felt  and  acknowledged,  while  he  was  yet  living  anrl  exercising  it  tc 
J  _ 

*  Bembo,  Opore,  vol.  iii.  p.  65.  t  Annates,  ad.  ann.  1540. 

f  Opcro,  ed.  Ven.,  p.  1«.  I  Visconti.  p.  1SS. 
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a  degree  rarely  observable  even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  minds. 
He  had,  at  the  time  in  question,  already  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  although  he  liyed  to  witness  and  enjoy  it  for  another  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  was  a  man  formed  by  nature,  and  already  habltu 
ated  by  the  social  position  bis  contemporaries  had  accorded  to  him, 
to  mould  men — not  to  be  moulded  by  them— not  a  smooth  or  pliable 
man  ;  rugged  rather,  self-relying,  self-concentrated,  and,  thougli  full 
of  kindness  for  those  who  nced^  kindness,  almost  a  stern  man  ;  no 
courtier,  though  accustomed  to  the  society  of  courts  ;  and  apt  to  con- 
sider courticr^like  courtesies  and  habitudes  as  impertinent  impedi- 
mets  to  the  requirements  of  his  high  calling,  to  be  repressed  rather 
than  condescended  to.  Yet  the  strong  and  kingly  nature  of  this 
high-souled  old  man  was  moulded  into  new  form  by  contact  with  that 
of  the  comparatively  youthful  poetess. 

The  religious  portion  of  the  great  artist's  nature  had  scarcely 
fihaped  out  for  itself  any  more  defined  and  substantial  form  of  ex- 
pression thaii  a  worship  of  the  beautiful  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  matter. 
by  Vittoria  he  was  made  a  devout  Christian.  The  change  is  strongly 
marked  in  his  poetry  ;  and  in  several  passages  of  the  poems,  four  or 
five  in  number,  addressed  to  her,  he  attribute-s  it  entirely  to  her  in- 
fluence.* 

Some  sillv  stuff  has  been  written  by  very  silly  writers,  by  way  of 
imparting  the  *'  interesting*'  character  of  a  belle  pasaion,  more  or  less 

glatonic,  to  this  friendship  between  the  sexagenarian  artist  and  the 
nmaculate  Oolonna.  I^io  argument  is  necessary  to  indicate  the 
utter  al)surdity  of  an  idcti  which  implies  a  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
persons  in  question,  of  the  circumstances  of  their  friendship,  and  of 
all  that  remains  on  record  of  wliat  passed  l)etwccn  them.  Mr.  Har- 
ford, whose  *'  Life  of  Michael  An^elo"  has  l>een  already  quoted,  was 
permitted,  he  says,  to  hear  read  the  letters  from  vittoria  to  her 
friend,  wliich  are  preserved  in  that  collection  of  papers  ,and  memori- 
als of  the  great  artist,  which  forms  the  most  treasured  possession  of 
his  descendants  ;  f  and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  them  :  X 

*'  They  are  five  in  number  ;  and  there  is  a  sixth,  addressed  by  her 
to  a  friend,  which  relates  to  Alichael  Angelo.  Two  of  these  letters 
refer  in  verv  grateful  terms  to  the  fine  drawings  he  had  l)een  making 
for  her,  ana  to  which  she  alludes  with  admiration.  Another  glances 
with  deep  interest  at  the  devout  sentiments  of  a  sonnet,  which  it  ap- 
pears he  had  sent  for  her  perusal.  .  .  .  Another  tells  hiiu  in  playful 
terms  that  his  duties  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  auJ  her  own  to  the 
youthful  inmates  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  at  Yiterbo,  admit 
not  of  their  frequently  exchanging  letters.  TJiis  must  have  been 
written  just  a  year  before  her  death,  which  occurred  in  l.i47.  Michael 
Angelo  became  architect  of  St.  Peter's  in  154G.     These  letters  are 


*  See  Ilarford'a  Michael  Angelo,  vol.  il.  p.  148,  et  teq.  t  Note  4. 

X  Uarford'B  Mieliael  Angelo,  vol.  U.  p.  158. 
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written  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  in  a  firm,  stronff  hand  ;  but  then 
is  not  a  syllable  in  any  of  them  approaching  to  tenuemess." 

The  period  of  Yittoria's  stay  in  Rome  on  this  occasion  must  hare 
been  a  pleasant  one.  The  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bast  and  moflt 
intellectual  society  in  that  city  :  surrounded  by  a  company  of  gifted 
and  high  minded  men,  bound  to  her  and  to  each  other  by  that  most 
intimate  and  ennoblmg  of  all  tics,  the  common  profession  of  a  higher, 
nobler,  purer  theory  of  life  than  that  which  prevailed  nroundthem,i 
and  a  common  membership  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  select 
church  within  a  church,  whose  principles  and  teaching  its  discipks 
hoped  to  see  rapidly  spreading  and  benelicially  triumphant ;  dividing 
her  time  between  her  religious  duties,  her  literary  occupations,  and 
conversation  with  well-loved  and  well-understood  friends — Vittoria 
can  hardly  have  been  still  tormented  by  temptations  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Yet  in  a  medal  struck  in  her  honor  at  this  period  of  her  life, 
the  last  of  the  series  engraved  for  Yisconti's  edition  of  her  works,  the 
reverse  represents  a  phoenix  on  her  funeral  pile  gazing  on  the  sun, 
while  thetiame»are  risiog  around  her.  The  obverse  has  a  bust  uf 
the  poetess,  showing  the  features  a  crood  deal  changed  in  the  course 
of  the  six  or  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  execution  of '  bat 
siUy  Pyranius  and  Thisbc  medal  mentioned  in  a  previous  cha^^ter. 
though  still  regular  and  well  formed.  The  tendency  to  fatness,  and 
to  a  comf 01  table-looking  double  chin,  is  considerably  increased.  She 
wears  a  singularly  unlx^comiiig  head-dress  of  plaited  linen,  sitting 
close  to  and  covering  the  entire  head,  with  long  pendants  at  the  sides 
falling  over  the  shoulders. 

Those  pleasant  Roman  days  were,  however,  destined  to  be  of  brief 
duration.  Thev  were  cut  short,  strange  as  the  statement  may  seem, 
by  the  imposition  of  an  increased  tax  upon  salt.  For  when  Paul  III. 
resorted,  in  1539.  to  that  always  odious  and  crud  means  of  pillaging 
his  people,  Ascanio  Colonna  maintained  that,  by  virtue  of  some  an- 
cient priviUge,  the  new  tax  could  not  be  levied  on  his  estates.  The 
pontifical  tax-gatherers  imprisoned  certain  of  his  vassals  for  refusing 
to  pay ;  whereupon  Ascanio  assembled  his  retainers,  made  a  raid 
into  the  Campagna,  and  drove  off  a  large  number  of  cattle.*  The 
pope  lost  no  time  in  gathering  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and 
•*  war  was  declared"  between  the  sovereign  and  the  Colonna.  The 
varying  fortunes  of  this  *'  war"  have  been  narrated  in  detail  by  more 
than  one  historian. f  Much  mischief  was  done,  and  a  great  deal  of 
misery  occasioned  by  both  the  contending  parties.  But  at  length  the 
forces  of  the  sovereign  got  the  better  of  those  of  his  vassal,  and  the 
principal  fortresses  of  the  Colonna  were  taken,  and  their  fortifica- 
tions ordered  to  be  razed. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  misfortunes,  and  of  that  remarka- 
ble "  solidarity"  which,  as  has  been  before  observed,  united  in  those 

^  Coppi,  Mom.  Col.,  p.  a06.  t  Especially  Adriani,  Storia  di  buoI  tempi. 
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days  the  members  of  a  family  in  their  fortunes  and  reverses,  that 
Vittoria  quilted  Rome,  probably  toward  the  end  of  1540.  and  retired 
to  Orvieto.  But  the  loss  of  their  brightest  ornament  was  a  misfor- 
tune which  the  highest  circles  of  Roman  society  could  not  submit  to 
patiently.  Many  of  the  most  influential  personages  at  Paul  III  's 
court  visited  the  celebrated  exile  at  Orvieto,  and  succeeded  ere  long 
in  obtaining  her  return  to  Rome  after  a  very  short  absence.*  And 
we  accordingly  find  her  again  in  the  Eternal  City  in  the  August  of 
1541. 

There  is  a  letter  written  by  Luca  CJontilc,t  the  Sicnese  historian, 
dramatist  and  poet,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  Vit- 
toria in  Rome  in  that  month.  She  asked  him,  he  writes,  for  news 
of  Fra  Bernardino  (Ochino),  and  on  his  replying  that  he  had  left  be- 
hind him  at  Milan  the  highest  reputation  for  virtue  and  holiness,  she 
answered,  '*  God  grant  that  he  so  persevere  !" 

On  this  passage  of  Luca  Contile's  letter,  Yisconti  and  others  have 
built  a  long  argument  in  proof  of  Vittoria's  orthodoxy.  It  is  quite 
clear,  they  say,  that  she  already  suspected  and  lamented  Ochino's 
progress  toward  heresy,  and  thus  indicates  her  own  aversion  to 
aught  that  might  lead  to  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
would  be  difficult,  however,  to  show  that  the  simple  phrase  in  ques- 
tion had  necessarily  any  such  meaning.  But  any  dispute  on  this 
point  is  altogether  nugatory  ;  for  it  may  be  at  once  a[dmitted  that 
Vittoria  did  not  quit,  and  in  all  probability  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances have  quitted,  the  communion  of  the  Church.  And  if 
this  is  all  that  her  Konianist  biographers  wish  to  maintain^  they  un- 
questionably are  correct  in  their  statements.  She  pbted  in  this  re- 
spect in  conformity  with  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  those  eminent 
men  whose  disciple  and  friend  she  was  during  so  many  years.  And 
the  final  extinction  of  the  reformatory  movement  in  Italy  was  in- 
great  measure  due  precisely  to  the  fact,  that  conformity  to  Rome 
was  dearer  to  most  Italian  minds  than  the  independent  assertion  of 
their  own  opinions.  It  may  be  freely  granted,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  so  to  Vittoria.  had  she  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  die  before  her  peculiar  tenets  were  so  defini- 
tively condemned  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  choose  between 
abandoning  them  or  abandoning  Rome.  But  surely  all  the  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  question  of  her  religious  opinions  consists  in 
the  fact  that  she,  like  the  majority  of  the  l»est  minds  of  her  country 
and  age,  assuredly  held  doctrines  which  Rome  discovered  and  de- 
clared to  be  incompatible  with  her  creed. 

A  more  agreeable  record  of  Vittoria's  presence  in  Rome  at  this 
time,  and  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  her 
hours  were  passed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  left  by  one  Fran- 
cesco d*01anda,^  a  Portuguese  paintef,  who  was  then  in  the  Eternal 
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City.  He  had  been  introduced,  he  tells  us,  by  the  kindness  of  Hesser 
Lattanzio  Tolemel  of  Biena  to  the  Marchesa  dc  Pescara,  and  also  to 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  he  has  recorded  at  length  several  conversa- 
tions between  these  and  two  or  three  other  members  of  their  society, 
in  which  he  took  part.  The  object  of  his  notes  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  to  preserve  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  great  Florcn- 
tine  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts.  And  it  must  be  admitted, 
(hat  the  conversation  of  the  eminent  personages  mentioned,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Portuguese  painter,  appears,  if  judged  by  the  standard 
of  nineteenth-century  notions,  to  have  been  wonderfully  dull  and 
flat. 

The  record  is  a  very  curious  one  even  in  this  point  of  view.  It  is 
interesting  to  measure  the  distance  between  what  was  considered 
flrst  rate  conversation  in  1540,  and  what  would  be  tolerated  among 
intelligent  people  in  1850.  The  good-old-times  admirers,  who  woula 
liave  us  believe  that  the  ponderous  erudition  of  past  generations  is 
distasteful  to  us,  only  by  reason  of  the  touch-and-go  butterfly  frivo- 
lousness  of  the  modern  mind,  are  in  error.  The  long  discourses 
which  charmed  a  sixteenth-century  audience  are  to  us  intolerably 
boring,  because  they  are  filled  with  platitudes — with  facts,  inferences, 
and  speculations,  that  is,  which  have  passed  and  repassed  through 
the  popular  mind  till  they  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  self- 
evident  truths  and  fundamental  axioms,  which  it  is  loss  of  time  to 
spend  words  on.  And  time  has  so  wonderfully  risen  in  value  !  And 
though  there  arc  more  than  ever  men  whose  discourse  might  be  in- 
8truclive*and  profitable  to  their  associates,  the  universality  of  the 
habit  of  reading  prevents  conversation  from  being  turned  into  a  lec- 
ture. Those  who  have  matter  worth  communicating  can  do  so  more 
effectually  and  to  a  larger  audience  by  means  of  the  pen  ;  and  those 
willing  to  be  instructed  can  make  themselves  masters  of  the  thoughts 
of  others  far  more  satisfactorily  by  the  medium  of  a  book. 

But  the  external  circumstances  of  these  conversations,  noted  down 
for  us  by  Francesco  d'Olanda,  give  us  an  amusing  peep  into  the  lit- 
erary life  of  the  Roman  world  three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  that  the  Portuguese  artist  went  to 
call  on  Messer  Lattanzio  Tolemci,  nephew  of  Ihe  cardinal  of  that 
name.  The  servants  told  him  that  their  master  was  in  the  church 
of  San  Silvestro,  at  Monte  Cavallo,  in  company  with  the  Marchesa 
di  Pescara,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  lecture  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  from  a  certain  Friar  Ambrose  of  Siene.  Maestro  Francesco 
lost  no  time  in  following  his  friend  thither.  And  *'  as  soon  as  the 
reading  and  the  interpretations  of  it  were  over,"  the  Marchesa,  turning 
to  the  stranger,  and  mviting  him  to  sit  beside  her,  said,  '*  If  1  am  not 
mistaken,  Francesco  d'Olanda  would  better  like  to  hear  Michael 
Angelo  preach  on  painting,  than  to  listen  to  Friar  Ambrose's  lecture." 

Whereupon  the  painter,  '*  feeling  himself  piqued," assures  the  lady 
that  he  can  take  interest  in  other  matters  than  painting,  and  that. 
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however  willingly  he  would  listen  to  Michael  Angelo  on  art,  he 
would  prefer  to  hear  Friar  Ambrose  when  St.  Paul's  epistles  were  in 
question. 

*'Do  not  be  angrv,  Messer  Francesco,"  said  Signer  Lattanzio, 
thereupon.  **  The  Marchcsa  is  far  from  doubting  that  the  man  ca- 
pable of  painting  may  be  capable  of  aught  else.  We,  in  Italy,  have 
too  high  an  estimate  of  art  for  that.  But  perhaps  we  should  ^ther 
from  the  remark  of  the  Siguora  Marchesa  the  intention  of  adding  to 
the  pleasure  you  have  already  had,  that  of  hearing  Michael  Angelo." 

"In  that  case,"  said  I,  *'  her  Excellence  would  do  only  as  is  her 
wont— that  is,  to  accq^  greater  favors  than  one  would  have  dared 
to  ask  of  her." 

So  Vittoria  calls  to  a  servant,  and  bids  him  ^o  to  the  house  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  tell  him  *'  that  I  and  Messer  Lattanzio  are  here 
in  this  cool  chapel,  that  the  church  is  shut,  and  very  pleasant,  and 
ask  him  if  he  will  come  and  spend  a  part  of  the  day  with  us,  that  we 
may  put  it  to  profit  in  his  company.  But  do  not  tell  him  that  Fran- 
cesco d'Olauda  the  Spaniard  is  here." 

Then  there  is  some  very  mild  raillery  about  how  Michael  Angelo 
was  to  be  led  to  speak  of  painting — it  being,  it  seems,  very  question- 
able whether  he  could  be  induct  to  do  so ;  and  a  little  bickering 
follows  between  Maestro  Francesco  and  Friar  Ambrose,  who  feels 
convinced  that  Michael  will  not  be  got  to  talk  before  the  Portuguese, 
while  the  latter  boasts  of  his  intimacy  with  the  great  man. 

Presentlv  there  is  a  knock  at  the  church  door.  It  is  Michael 
Angelo,  who  has  been  met  by^  the  servant  as  he  was  going  toward  the 
baths,  talking  with  Orbino,  his  color-grinder. 

'*  The  Marchesa  rose  to  receive  him,  and  remained  standing  a  good 
while  before  making  him  sit  down  between  her  and  Messer  Lattan- 
zio." Then,  '*  with  an  art  which  I  can  neither  descril>cnor  imitate, 
she  began  to  talk  of  various  matters  with  infinite  wit  and  grace, 
without  ever  touching  the  subject  of  painting,  the  better  to  m^Le 
sure  of  the  great  painter." 

**  One  is  sure  enough,"  she  savs  at  lost,  "  to  be  completely  beaten, 
as  often  as  one  ventures  to  attack  Michael  Angelo  on  his  own  ground, 
which  Is  that  of  wit  and  raillery.  You  will  see,  Jiiesser  Lattanzio, 
that  to  put  him  down  and  reduce  him  to  silence  we  must  talk  to 
him  of  briefs,  law  processes,  or  painting." 

By  which  subtle  and  dueplaiu  plot  the  great  man  is  set  off  into  a 
long  discourse  on  painters  and  painting. 

"  His  Holiness,"  said  the  Marchesa,  after  a  while,  "  has  granted  roe 
the  favor  of  authorizing  me  to  build  a  new  convent,  near  this  spot, 
on  the  slope  of  Monte  Cavallo,  where  there  is  the  ruined  portico, 
from  the  top  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  Nero  looked  on  while  Rome 
was  burning ;  so  that  virtuous  women  may  efface  the  trace  of  so 
wicked  a  man.  I  do  not  know,  Michael  Angelo,  what  form  ot  ^^^ 
portions  to  give  the  building,  or  on  which  e\a^UiTCAS&ft>2QA^^'csNx«stf:»- 
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Would  it  not  be  possible  to  join  together  some  parts  of  the  ancient 
constructions,  and  make  them  available  toward  the  new  building?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Michael  Angelo  ;  "  the  ruined  portico  might  serve  for 
a  bell -tower." 

This  repartee,  says  our  Portuguese  reporter,  was  uttered  with  so 
much  seriousness  and  aplomb  that  Messer  Lattanzio  could  not  for- 
bear ixdax  remarking  it. 

From  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  great  3Iichae1  was  under- 
stood Ip  have  made  a  joke.  He  added,  however,  more  seriously,  "  I 
think  that  your  Excellence  may  build  the  proposed  convent  without 
difficulty  ;  and  when  we  go  out,  we  can,  if  your  Excellence  so  please, 
have  a  look  at  the  spot,  and  suggest  to  you  some  ideas." 

Then,  after  a  complimentary  speech  from  Vittoria,  in  which  she 
declares  that  the  public,  who  know  Michael  Angelo's  works  only 
without  being  acquainted  with  his  character,  are  ignorant  of  the  best 
part  of  him,  the  lecture,  to  which  all  this  is  introductory,  be^ns. 
And  when  the  company  part  at  its  close,  an  appointment  is  made  to 
meet  a^ain  another  Sunday  in  the  same  church. 

A  painter  in  search  of  an  unhackneyed  subject  might  easily  choose 
a  worse  one  than  that  suggested  by  this  notable  group,  making  the 
cooi  and  quiet  church  Iheir  Sunday  afternoon  drawing-room. 

The  few  remaining  j'cars  of  Vittoria's  lite  were  spent  between 
Rome  and  Viterbo,  an  episcopal  city  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  it.  In  this  latter  her  home  was  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St. 
Catherine.  Her  society  there  coiisisteil  chiefly  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
governor  of  Viterbo,  her  old  friend  3Iarco  Antonio  Flaminio,  and 
Archbishop  Soranzo. 

During  these  years  the  rapidly  increasing  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  the  danger  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  reforming 
party  was  speedily  making  it  unsafe  to  profess  those  opinions, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  color  to  so  large  a  portion  of  Vitto- 
ria's poetry,  and  which  had  formed  her  spiritual  characler.  And 
these  friends,  in  the  closest  intimacy  wilh  whom  she  lived  at  Viterlx), 
were  not  the  sort  of  men  calculated  to  support  her  in  any  daring  re- 
liance on  the  dictates  of  her  own  soul,  when  these  chanced  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Church.  Pole  appears  to  have  been  at 
this  time  the  special  director  of  her  conscience.  And  we  know  but 
too  well,  from  the  lamentable  sequel  of  his  own  career,  the  sort  of 
counsel  he  would  be  likely  to  give  her  under  the  circumstances. 
There  is  an  extremely  interesting  letter  extant,  written  by  her  from 
Viterbo  to  the  Cardinal  (^erviuo,  who  was  afterward  Pope  Marcellus 
II.,  which  proves  clearly  enough,  to  the  great  delight  of  her  orthoilox 
admirers,  that  let  her  opinions"  have  been  what  they  might,  she  was 
ready  to  "  submit"  them  to  the  censorship  of  Rome.  \Ve  have  seen 
how* closely  her  opinions  agreed  with  those  which  drove  Bernardino 
Ochiuo  to  separate  himself  from  the  C^hurch  and  fly  from  its  ven- 
geauce.     Yet  under  Pole's  tutelage  she  writes  as  follows  : 
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*•  Most  Illxtstrtous  and  most  Reverend  Sir  :  The  more  op* 
portiinity  I  Imve  had  of  observing  the  actions  of  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinjil  of  England  (Pole),  the  more  clear  has  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  is  a  true  and  sincere  servant  of  God.  Whenever,  therefore,  he 
charitably  condescends  to  give  me  his  opinion  on  any  point,  I  con- 
ceive myself  safe  from  error  in  following  his  advice.  And  he  told 
me  that,  in  his  opinion,  I  ouejht,  in  case  anv  letter  or  other  matter 
should  reach  me  from  Fra  Bernardino,  to  send  the  same  to  your  most 
Reverend  Loi*dship,  and  return  no  answer,  unless  I  should  be  directed 
to  do  so.  I  send  you  therefore  the  inclosed,  which  1  have  this  day 
received,  together  with  the  little  book  attached.  The  whole  was  in 
a  packet  wiiich  came  to  the  post  here  by  a  courier  from  Bologna, 
without  any  other  writing  inside.  And  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to 
make  use  of  any  other  means  of  sending  it,  than  by  a  servant  of  my 
own."    .     .     . 

8he  adds  in  a  postscript : 

**  It  grieves  me  much  that  the  more  he  tries  to  excuse  himself  tho 
more  he  accuses  himself ;  and  the  more  he  thinks  to  save  others 
from  shipwreck,  the  more  he  exposes  himself  to  the  flood,  being 
himself  out  of  the  ark  which  saves  and  secures."* 

Poor  Ocliino  Utile  thought  probably  that  his  letter  to  his  former 
admiring  and  fervent  disciple  would  l)e  passed  on  with  such  a  re- 
mark to  the  hands  of  his  enemies  I  He  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
aware  that  princesses  and  cardinals,  whatever  speculations  they  may 
have  indulged  in,  do  not  easily  become  heretics. 

She  rettirned  once  more  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  in44,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  convent  of  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Anne.  While  there  she  composed  the  Latin  prayer, 
printed  in  the  note,t  which  has  Decn  much  admired,  and  which, 
though  not  so  Ciceronian  in  its  diction  as  Bembo  might  have  written, 
will  bear  comparison  with  similar  compositions  by  many  more  cele- 
brated persons.  Several  of  the  latest  of  her  poems  were  also  written 
at  this  time.  But  her  health  began  to  fail  so  rapidl}'  as  to  give  great 
uneasiness  to  her  friends.  Several  letters  are  extant  from  Tolomei  to 
lier  physician,  anxiouslv  inquiring  after  her  health,  urging  him  to 
neglect  no  resources  of  his  art,  and  bidding  him  i*emember  that  "  the 
lives  of  many,  who  continually  receive  from  her  their  food  -some 
that  of  the  body  and  others  that  of  the  mind— are  bound  up  in  hers."! 
The  celebrated  physician  and  poet,  Fraca.storo.  was  written  to  in 
Verona.  In  his  reply,  after  suggesting  medical  remedies,  he  says, 
"  Would  that  a  physician  for  her  mind  could  be  found  !  Otherwise 
the  fairest  light  in  this  world  will,  from  causes  bj'  no  means  clenr  (a 
non  90  ehe  straiw  mod/))  l>e  extinguished  an(!  taken  from  our  eyes."§ 

The  medical  opinion  of  Fracastoro,  writing  from  a  distance,  may 
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uot  be  of  much  value.  But  it.  is  certain  that  many  circunmtanees 
combined  to  render  tliese  declining  years  of  Vittoila  s  life  unhappy. 
Tlic  fortunes  of  her  family  were  under  a  cloud  ;  and  it  Is  probable 
that  she  was  as  much  grieved  by  her  brother's  conduct  as  by  the 
consequences  of  it.  The  death  also  of  the  Msrchese  del  Yasto,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  about  this  time,  was  a  severe  blow  to  her. 
Ever  since  those  happy  early  days  in  Ischia,  when  she  had  been  to 
him,  as  she  said,  morally  and  intellectually  a  mother,  the  closest  ties 
of  affection  had  uuit^  them  ;  and  his  loss  was  to  Vittoria  like  that 
of  a  son.  Then  again,  though  she  had  perfectly  made  up  her  mind 
as  to  tiic  line  of  couduct  it  l>ehoovcd  her  to  take  in  regard  to  any 
difllculties  of  religious  opinion,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
necessity  of  separating  herself  from  so  many  whom  she  had  loved 
and  venerated,  deserting  them,  as  it  were,  in  their  falling  fortunes, 
must  have  been  acutely  painful  to  her.  Possibly  also  conscience  was 
uot  wholly  at  rest  with  her  on  this  matter.  It  may  be  that  the  still 
voice  of  uiward  conviction  would  sometimes  make  obstinate  murmur 
against  blindfold  submission  to  a  priesthood,  who  ought  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  once  expressed  opinion  of  the  poetess,  to  come  between 
the  creature  and  his  Creator. 

As  she  became  gradually  worse  and  weaker,  she  was  removed  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Anne  to  the  neighboring  house  of  Giuliano  Cesarini, 
the  husband  of  Guilia  Colouna.  the  only  one  of  her  kindred  then  left 
in  Rome.  And  there  she  breathed  her  last,  toward  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1547,  in  the  57lh  year  of  her  age. 

In  her  last  hours  she  was  visited  by  her  faithful  and  devotedly  at- 
taclied  friend,  Michael  Angcio,  who  watched  the  departure  of  the 
spirit  from  her  frame  ;  and  who  declared,*  years  afterward,  that  he 
had  never  cea.sed  to  regret  that  in  that  solemn  moment  he  had  not 
ventured  to  press  his  lips,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  the  marble 
foreliead  of  the  dead. 

She  had  directed  that  her  funeral  should  be  in  all  respects  like  that 
of  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  convent  in  which  she  last  resided.  And 
so  completely  were  her  behests  attended  to  that  no  memorial  of  any 
kind  remains  to  tell  the  place  of  her  sepulchre. 


•  Condlvl.  ViU. 
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1.— Page  16. 

Oailiano  PtMeri.  the  author  of  the  diaiy  qaoted  in  the  text,  was  on  honest 
Weaver,  living  by  hlB  art  at  Naj^ee,  in-tbe  time  of  Ferdinand  of  t^pain  and  Charles 
V.  His  work  appears  to  have  been  Composed  wholly  for  his  own  satiafactinn  and 
amosement.  The  entire  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  «  diary.  But  as  the  liri*t 
entry  records  the  coming  of  Alphonso  I.  to  Naples,  on  "this  day.  tlie  26ih 
February,  1443/'  and  the  last  describes  the  funeral  of  the  Marchese  di  Peecara, 
Vittoria^s  liusband.  on  the  12th  May,  1626,  it  is  difficult  to  suppoae  that  these  cuuld 
have  been  tiic  daily  Jottings  of  one  and  the  same  individual,  extending  over  a 
period  of  88  years,  although  it  idposHbU  that  tliey  mav  have  been  so.  As  the  work 
enda  quite  abruptly,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  tnat  it  was  carried  nn  till  the 
deatii  of  tlie  writer.  The  probability  Is,  that  the  memorials  of  the  earlier  yeurs  are 
dne  to  another  pen.  The  work  is  written  in  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  concerns  itself 
very  littlo  with  aught  that  naased  out  of  Naples.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  being 
written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  circumstances  recorded.  The  accounts  especially 
of  all  public  ceremonies,  gala-doings,  etc.,  are  given  in  great  detail,  and  with  all 
the  gusto  of  a  recnlar  sight'Setr.  And  the  book  is  interesting  as  a  rare  specimen  of 
the  writing  and  ideas  or  an  artisan  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  was  printed  in  a  quarto  yolame  at  Naples  in  1785^  and  is  rather  rare. 

9.— Page  39. 

These  false  ducats  gave  rise,  we  arc  told,  to  the  king^s  saying,  that  his  wife  bad 
drought  him  three  gifts : 

Faciem  pictam, 
Monetam  fictam, 

to  which  the  nngallant  and  bmtal  royal  husband  added  another,  the  statement  of 
which  ending  iu  "  srrictam,'*  is  so  grossly  coarse  that  it  cannot  be  repeated  here, 
even  with  the  partial  veil  of  its  Latin  clothing. 

8.-Page87. 

The  translations  of  the  sonnets  In  the  text  have  been  given  solely  with  the  view 
of  enabling  those  who  do  not  read  Italian  to  form  some  idea  of  the  subject-matter 
and  mode  of  thonght  of  the  author,  and  not  with  any  hope  or  pretension  of  P'-escnt- 
iiig  anything  that  might  be  accepted  ns  a  tolerable  English  sonnet.  In  many  in- 
stances the  required  continuation  of  the  rhyme  has  not  even  been  attempted.  If 
it  be  asked,  why  tlien  were  the  tran&latlont  not  given  in  ample  prose,  which  would 
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have  admitted  a  yet  greater  accuracy  of  literal  rendering  ?— f t  is  answered,  that  a 
translation  fK>  mado  would  bo  fi4»  intolerably  bald,  flat,  aud  sillyHBonnding.  that  a 
atUl  more  unCavurablc  conception  of  the  original  ^ould  remain  in  tbe  £ngli»li 
reader's  mind  than  tliai  whicb,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  pnxluced  by  tbe  more  or  Ic'm 

Etically-cast  trauslationin  given.  The  originals,  printed  in  every  in»tanre.  will  do 
i'.*e  (if  not  more)  to  our  poetess  in  the  eyes  of  tbose  acquainted  with  ber 
jnage,  for  the  Fpecimens  chosen  may  bo  relied  on  as  being  not  nufavorable 
^pecim«;nrt.  And  manv  readers,  probably,  who  might  not  take  the  trouble  to 
undeii<tand  the  original  in  a  language  they  imperfectly  understand,  may  yet,  by  the 
help  of  the  tranHiaiion,  if  thoy  think  it  worth  while,  obtain  a  tolerably  accumte 
notion  of  Vittona's  poetical  style. 

4.— Page  65. 

When  Mr.  Harford  heard  these  letters  read,  the  exceedingly  raloable  and  inter- 
esting museum  of  papers,  ])icturcs,  drawings,  etc.,  of  Michuol  Angelo,  was  tho 
property  of  his  lineal  descendant,  tho  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Tuscany.  When  dying,  he  bequeathed  this  exceedingly  important  collection  to  thu 
**Commnnita,"  or  corporation  of  Florence.  The  TuM^an  law  requires  that  thu 
notary  who  draws  a  will  shonld  do  so  in  the  presence  of  the  testator.  Unfortunately, 
on  the  sick  man  complaining  of  the  heat  of  tho  room,  the  notary  employed  to  dra%7 
this  important  instrument,  retired,  it  seems,  into  the  next  room,  which,  as  a  d<K>r 
was  open  between  the  two  chambers,  he  conceived  was  e<]^aivalent  to  being  in  pre^ 
ence  of  tho  testator,  as  required  by  law.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  by  the  trt- 
buiinli*  of  Florence,  that  the  will  wni<  thus  vitiated,  and  that  the  property  ma»«t  pass 
to  thr  hcirrt  at  law.  An  appeal  still  {Hinding  (September,  iSW)  lieH  to  n  lii^lur 
court :  but  there  is  every  reamm  to  believe  that  the  original  judgment  muhi  be  con- 
flrmea.    In  the  mean  time,  the  papcn*,  etc.,  are  under  tue  inviolable  t<eal  of  the  law. 

5.— Page  67. 

Tbe  MS.  of  Fraufois  de  Holland,  containing  the  notices  of  Vittoria  Colonna, 
given  in  the  text, is  to  be  found  translated  into  French,  and  printed  in  a  volume 
entitled,  **  Ixis  Arts  en  Portugal,  par  le  Comte  A.  Kaczynskl.    Faris,  Iftlfi." 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  notices  of  Vittoria  to  be  found  in  this  vohime. 
by  a  review  of  M.  Deumier's  book  on  our  poetess,  bjr  ^^ignor  A.  Reunionr,  iiiH(>rtf*a 
in  tho  fifth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  *'  Arcliiviu  Storico  Iialiano,  Fircnzo, 
1857/'  p.  138. 

G.— Page  71. 

The  prayer  written  by  Vittoria  Colonna  Is  as  follows : 

"Da,  precor,  Domine,  ut  ed  animi  deprcssioue,  qua3  humilitati  mcic  convenit. 
Clique  mentis  elationo.  quam  tua  postulat  ccU'itnuo,  te  semper  adoreiu  ;  nc  in 
timore,  quern  tua  incutit  Justitin,  et  in  spe,  quuiu  tua  dementia  permiitit,  vlv.-mi 
continue,  meqnc  tibi  uti  potcntivsimo  ffnbjiciam,  tunquam  sapicutissimo  disponani. 
et  ad  te  nt  per  feet  i!»!»i  mum  et  optimum  convertar.  Obs^cro,  Pater  iMenti?himv'.  r.i 
me  ignis  tuns  vivacissinius  depurct,  lux  tua  clarissima  illustret,  et  amor  tuns  )>le 
sincerissimus  ita  proflciat  ut  ad  te  nullo  mortalium  rerum  obice  dententa,  felix 
redaam  et  secura.^*^ 


